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^I*  lisMemtion^'of  the  hobles  coifcerning  tke^qtteen*  $  IL 
They  irkpruon  her  in  Lochkvin.  $  III.  Some  of  the  nO" 
iksfieoauf  the^fueen.  $  IV.  Elizabeth  interposes  in  her 
^ehidf*  $  V\»  Schemes  of  the  confederate  nobles.  $  VI* 
Tfte^  oU^e  the  queen. to  resign  the  government.  $  VII. 
yarned  FL  x>rowned  and  Mkrruy  chosen  regent.  $  VIII. 
Reagofdngs  Jifboth  parties*  $  IX.  Murray  assumes  the 
-gememnvenU  §TL.Wate  qf^£othweU.  ^XI.  Success  of 
Hue  rege«^1s^adAimisiration.  §Xlh.  A  parliament.  $XIII. 
..Confirms  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates^  $  XIV. 
Mary  escapes  from  Lochlevin.  $  XV.  Arrives  at  Ham* 
ilton  and  reuses  a  numerous  army.^-^Consternation  of 
the  regents  adherents-^^His  prudent  conduct.  §XVI. 
Battle  of  Langside-^The  queen^Siarmy  defeated'-^Her 
flight*  ^  XVII.  Rtsohes  fon  retiring  into  England^ 
'^Her  reception  at  Carlisle.  §  XVIII.  Elizabeth  deHber* 
ates  concerning  the  manner  of  treating  her.  $  XIX.  Se^ 
selves  to  detain  her  in  Enf^and.  $  XX.  Mary  demands 
admittance  into  Elizabeth^s  presence.  $  XXI.  Eliza* 
bath  takes  advantage  of  this  ojfer.  $  XXII.  Mary 
greathf  fended  at  Elizabeth? s  conduct.  ^  XXIII.  Eliza" 
.  be^^s  prtcautions'  against  her.  $  XXIV»  Proceedings  of 
..the  regent  agmnst  the  queen's  adherents.  ^  XXV.  Mary 
carried  to  Bolton^^Agrees  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into 
iter  conduct.  .$XXVI.  Her  t&ssimulation  with  regard 
to  religion.  $  XXVII.  A  parliament  in  Scotland* 
^  XXV  HI.  Elizabeth  requires  the  regent  to  defend  hie 
conduct.  ^%'SllSi.  Both  the  fueen  and  he  appoint  commis" 
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sioners*  $X3nL  The  vonftrence  at  Tork.  $  XXXI. 
Views  of  the  different  parties >  $  XXX IL  Compiaint 
of  the  queen^s  commissioners  against  the  regent.  $  XXXIII* 
Intrigues  of  Norfolk  with  the  regent*  $  XXXIV.  The 
donference  removed  to  Westminster*  $  XXXV.  Mary^s 
suspicions  of  Elizabeth*s  intentions^-^laims  a  personal 
audience  of  Elizabeth.  $  XXXVI.  The  regent  accuses 
the  ^ueen  of  being  accessary  to  her  husband^s '  murder • 
§  XXXVII.  Her  commissioners  refuse  to  answer. 
$  XXXVllL  Elizabeth  treats  Mary  with  greater  rigour* 
$  XXXIX.  Dismisses  the  regent  without  either  approving 
or  condemning  his  conduct ;  but  secretly  supports  his  party. 
$  XL.  Efforts  of  Mary^s  adherents  against  Him.  $  XLI* 
His  vigorous  conduct  breaks  her  party.  $-  XL.II.  A 
proposal  in  favour  of  Mary  rejected.  %  XLllh.Norfolk^s 
scheme  for  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots.  $  XLIV.  Con* 
ceals  it  from  Elizabeth.  $XLV.  Ga^ns  the  consent  of 
the  English  nobles.  $  XLVI,  Elizabeth  discovers  the 
duke^s  design^  and  defeats  it-^Maiiland  imprisoned  by  the 
regent.  $  XLVII.  A  rebellion  against  Elizabeth  by 
Mary^s  adherents.  %  XL VI II..  CtercA  affairs..^  ■■  ■ 
Elizabeth  resolves  to  give  up  Mary  ta^the  regent;  but  he 
is  murdered'^His  character. 


^  I.  THE  confederate  lordd  had  proceeded  to  such  ex- 
tremities agamst  their  sovereign,  that  it  now  became  almost 
impossible  for  them  either  to  stop  short,  or  to  pursue  a 
course  less  violent.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  refused  to 
concur  with  them  in  their  enterprise;  others  openly  con- 
demned it^  A  smMi  circumstance  might  abate  that  indig* 
nation  with  which  the  nmltitude  were  at  present  animated 
against  the  queen,  and  deprive  them  of  that  popular  ap- 
plause which  was  the  chief  foundation  of  their  power. 
These  considerations  inclined  some  of  them  to  treat  the 
queen  with  great  lenity. 

$  II.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for  Both- 
well  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  obstinately  refused 
to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for  dissolving  their  marriage^ 
and  determmed  not  to  abandon  a  man  for  whose  love  she 
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Bad  already  sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her 
to  recover  the  sopreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  would 
be  to  rccal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason,  both  from  his 
resentment,  from  her  conduct,  aad  from  their  own,  to  ex* 
pect  the  severest  efiects  of  her  vengeance.  These  consider* 
ations  surmounted  every  other  motive;  and  reckoning 
themselves  absolved,  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
BothweH,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under 
when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they,  without  regard* 
tng  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  as  their  queen,  and  with<* 
•uc  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next 
evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  o£  Lochlevin, 
and  signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  of  at, 
to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This  castle  is  situated  in  a 
small  island,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Douglas,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of  Morton's,  and  had  mar* 
ried  the  earl  of  Murray's  mother.  In  this  place,  under 
strict  custody,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  subjected  to  the 
insults  of  a  haughty  woman,  who  boasted  .daily  of  being  the 
lawful  wife  of  James  V.  Mary  suffered  all  the  rigour  and 
miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  queen's  imprisonment,  the  con* 
federates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  strengthen  their  party; 
they  catered  into  new  bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed 
the  title  of  lords  of  the  secret  counczV,  and  without  any  other 
right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  regal  authority. 
One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was  to  search  the  city  pf 
Edinburgh  for  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murdei* 
of  the  king.  This  shew  of  zeal  gained  reputation  to  them- 
selves, and  threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  queen  for  her 
remissness.  Several  suspected  persons  were  seized.  Capt. 
Blackadder  and  three  others  were  condemned  and  executed. 
But  no  discovery  of  importance  was  made.  If  we  believe 
some  historians,  they  were  convicted  by  sufficient  evidence. 
If  we  give  credit  to  others,  their  sentence  was  unjust,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  last  breath,  any  knowledge  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered.^ 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  the  fullest  evidence  of 

•Keith,419,  446,  449.    Melv.  lef.   See  Append.  No.  XXII. 
t  Xeith,  403.  Note  (b.)      \  Cald.  yqI  u.  53.  Craiff.  Mem.  35. 
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her  guilt.  Bothwell  having  left  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
a  casket,  cotitaiaing  several  sonnets  and  letters  written  wMi 
the  queen^s  own  hand ;  he  now  sent  one  of  his  confidents  M 
bring  to  him  this  precious  deposit.  But  as  his  messenger 
returned,  he  #as  intercepted,  and  the  casket  seised  by  Mor- 
ion.* The  eontehts  of  It  were  always  produced  by  the  party 
as  the  most  atnple  justification  of  their  own  conduct ;  and 
to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most  unanswerable 
proof  of  their  not  having  loaded  their  sovereign  with  the 
imputation  of  iihaginary  crimes.! 

$  III.  But  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  tfaeh-  ex- 
traordinaiy- success,  were  still  far  from  being  perfectly  at 
ease.  That  so  small  a  part  of  the  nobles  should  pretend  to 
dispose  of  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  or  to  assume  the 
audiority  which  belonged  to  her,  without  the  concurrence 
f^  the  rest,  was  deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unpre- 
cedented and  presumptuous.  Several  of  these  were  now 
assembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  course 
they  should  hold  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The  con- 
federates made  some  attempts  towards  a  coalition  with  them, 
but  without  effect.  They  employed  the  mediation  of  the 
assembly  of  the  church,  to  draw  theih  to  a  personal  inter- 
view at  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  better  success.  That  party, 
however,  though  its  numbers  were  formidable^  and  the 
power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost  reputation  by  the  want 
of  unanimity  and  vigour ;  all  its  consultations  evaporated  in 
murmurs  and  complaints,  and  no  scheme  was  concerted  for 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  confederates.^ 

$  IV.  There  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from 
another  quarter.  This  great  revolution  in  Scotland  had 
been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from  Elizabeth,  and  even 
without  her  knowledge.^  Though  she  was  far  from  being 
displeased  at  seeing  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  - 
or  a  rival,  whom  she  hated,  reduced  to  distress  ;  she  neither 
wished  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction  en* 
tirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  she  view  the  stepi 
taken  by  the  confederates  without  great  offence.     Notwith- 

•  Anders,  vol.  ii.  92.     Good.  vol.  ii.  90. 

t  See  Disserution  at  the  end  of  the  History. 

t  Keith,  40r.  $  Id,  415. 
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dUiidtiig  the  popular  ma&ims  by  which  she  governed  her 
ewa  subjects,  her  notioqs  of  royal  prerogative  were  very  ex-* 
alted.  The  eonfederatea  had,  id  her  opinion,  encroached 
CMi  the  authority  of  their  isovereign,  which  they  had  no  right 
to  controul,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her  person,  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred*  They  had  set  a  dange- 
roiis  example  to  other  subjects,  and  Mary's  cause  became 
the  common  cause  of  princes.*  If  ever  Elizabeth  was  in? 
fluenced  with  regard  to  the  affairs  qf  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of  interest, 
it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her  present  condition, 
degraded  from  her  throne,  andxovered  with  the  infamy  .at^ 
tending  an  accusation  of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no 
longer  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  jealousy,  either  as  a  woman 
or  as  a  queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  in  distress 
seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a  heart  not  very  sus-> 
ceptible  of  tender  sentiments ;  and,  while  these  were  yet 
warm,  she  despatched  Throkmorton  into  Scotland,!  with 
power  to  negotiate  both  with  the  queen  and  with  the  con** 
federates.  In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  remarkable 
solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  reputation  | 
and  the  termi  upon  which  she  proposed  to  re-establish 
concord  between  the  queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be 
so  reasonable  and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throkmorton 
was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours  and  address  prov- 
«d  ineffectual.  He  found  not  only  the  confederate  nobles, 
but  the  nation  in  general,  so  far  alienated  £rom  the  queen, 
and  so  much  offended  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her 
marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her  former  husband, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  listening  to  any  proposition  in  her 
favour. 

During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the  imprison^ 
ipent  of  the  queen,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  established 
government,  which  afforded  such  ample  scope  for  political 
speculation,  four  different  schemes  had  been  proposed  for 
the  settlement  of  the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  should  be 
replaced  upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limi- 
tations.    The  second)  th^t  she  should  resign  the  crown  to 

*  Keith)  412,  415.  t  June  90. 
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her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom,  should  residei 
during  the  remainder  of  her  days,  either  in  England  or 
France.  The  third,  that  Mary  should  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic trial  for  her  crimes,  and  after  conviction,  of  which  no 
doubt  was  entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  impri- 
sonment. The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her.  Throk- 
XDorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by  his  own  inclination  as 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  to  view  mat- 
ters in  the  light  most  favourable  to '  Mary,  informed  his 
court,  that  the  milder  schemes,  recommended  by  Maitland 
alone,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one  of  the 
more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates  maintain- 
ed that  Mary's  affection  for  BothwcU  was  still  unabated,  and 
openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she  rejected  with  disdain  every 
proposal  for  dissolving  their  marriage  ;  and  declared,  that 
she  would  forego  every  comfort,  and  endure  any  extremity, 
jracher  than  give  her  consent  to  that  measure.  While  these 
were  her  sentiments,  they  contended,  that  concern  for  the 
public  welfare,  as  well  as  attention  to  their  own  safety, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it  out  of  the  queen's  power  to 
restore  a  daring  man,  exasperated  by  recent  injuries,  to  his 
former  station,  which  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  both.  Not- 
withstanding their  solicitude  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
Elizabeth,  they  foresaw  clearly  what  would  be  the  effect,  at 
this  juncture,  of  Throkmorton's  interposition  in  behalf  of 
the  queen,  and  that  she,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  pro- 
tection, would  refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  they 
were  about  to  make  to  her.  For  this  reason  they  peremp- 
torily denied  Throkmorton  access  to  their  prisoner ;  and 
what  propositions  he  made  to  them  in  her  behalf  they  either 
refused  or  eluded.^i^ 

$  V.  Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  dispo- 
sal of  the  queen's  person.  Elizabeth,  observing  that  Throk- 
morton made  no  progress  in  his  negotiations  with  them,  and 
that  they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  demands  in  Mary's 
favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the  nobles  who  were 

•Keith,  4 17,  437. 
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munUted  at  UaQiMloo,  ineittd'  them  tD  take  arms  ia  order 
lo  reafeere  ^ir  queen  to  liberty,  wmd  promised  to  assist  them 
in  such  an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power4*  But  they 
discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  fortneiijr,  and^ 
behmrittg  like  men  who  had  given  op  lA  concern  either  (ot 
their  queen  -or  their  canntry,  taoBiriy  idlowed  mi  tnconsider- 
aUe  pan  of  llieir  body^  vh^her  weowsider  it  with  respect 
to  numbers  or  to  power,  to  settle  the  government  of  thil 
kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of  die  queen's  person  at  pleasure* 
Many  ooiMnkations  were  heU,  and  various  opinions  arose 
with  legard  to  each  of  these.  Some  seemed  desimns  of 
adhering  to  the  pbm  on  which  the  confederacy  was  at  firit 
formed ;  and  after  punishing  the  nwderersof  the  king,  zhd 
disaolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwdl ;  after  providing  fot 
the  safety  of  the  young  prince,  and  tiie  security  of  the  prO'^ 
testaot  religion ;  diey  proposed  to  re-establish  the  qneen  in 
the  possession  of  her  Itgtl  authority.  The  success  ^ith 
irfiich  their  arms  had  been  accompanied,  inspired  others 
with  bolder  andasore  dMperate  thooghts,  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  ahem  dian  the  trial,  the  coademaation,  and 
punishment  of  the.  queen  herself^  as  the  principal  conspira* 
tor  against  the  life  of  her  husband  and  die  safety  of  hei" 
sonrt  the  former  was  Maitland's  system,  and  breathed  too 
much  of  a  pacific  and  moderate  spirit,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
teasper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  was  recommend'- 
ed  fay  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many  laics ;  but 
the  nobles  durst  not^or  would  not  venture  on  such  4ui  un- 
precedented and  audacious  deed4 

$  VI*  Both  parties  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme,  neither 
so  moderate  as  the  one,  nor  so  daring  as  the  other.  Maiy 
was  to  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  resign  the  crown ;  the 
young  prince  was  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during 
his  minori^,  wkh  the  name  and  authority  of  regent.  With 
regard  to  the  queen's,  own  person,  nothing  was  determined. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  confederates  to 

•  See  Append.  No.  XXUL         t  Kekh,  430,  431,  4S3v  SM. 

t  The  intention  of  putting  the  queen  to  death  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  some  of  her  subjects :  at  this  time  we  often 
find  £Uzabeth  boastbg  that  Mary  owed  her  life  to  her  interposi- 
tion.  Diggers  Compl.  Amb.  U,  fcc.    See  Append.  No.  XvIII. 
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keep  her  in  perpettud:  imprisonmem ;  -but  in  Mtkr  ^  i 
date  herself,  and  to  overawe  .her  partisaBa^  they  iitiU  Teterv<4 
ed  Co  themselves  the  pomer  of  proceeding' oo  more  violeat 
extremee«. 

It  was  obvuMift  ti>  foresee  difieulties  in  the  escecittioa  of 
this  plan.  Mary  was  youngs  aoribitioas,  faigb^spisked,  and 
accustomed  to  comoflukh'  To  induce  her  ti>  aaknoidedger 
her  own  incapacity  for  gdreming,  to  renounce  the  dignity 
and  power  which  she  was  bom  to  enjoy,  to  become  depend* 
ent  on  her  own  subrfecsi,  to  consent  to*  her  own  bondagSt 
and  to  invest  diose  persons  whom  she  conaidefed  as  the  au- 
thors of  all  her  calamities  with  that  honour  and  antfabnty 
of  which  she  herself  was  stripped,  were  points  hard  to  be 
gained*  These,  however,  the  confe^vates  attempted,  and 
they  did  not  want  means  to  insure  success.  Mary  had  en- 
dured for  several  weeks,  all  the  harddiips  and  tenor  of  a 
prison  ;  no  prospect  of  liberty  appeared  ;  none  of  her  sub« 
jects  had  either  taken  arms,  or  ao  much  as- solicited  her  re«^ 
lief;*  no  person,  in  whom  she  could  conMe,  was.  admitted 
into  her  presence;  even  the  ambassadors  of  the  French 
king,  and  queen  of  England,  were  refused  access  tO'hef.  la 
this  soliury  state,  without  a  counsellor  or  a- friend,  under 
the  pressure  of  distress  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it 
was  natural  for  a  woman  to  hearken  almost  to  any  overtures*^ 
The  confederates  took  advantage  of  her  condition  and  of  her 
fears.  They  employed  lord  Lindsay^ the  fiercest  zealot  in  the* 
party,  to  communicate  their  scheme  to  the  queen,  and  ta 
obtain  her  subscription  to  those  papers  which  were  neces- 
sary for  rendering  it  effectual.  He  executed  hia  commis- 
sion with  harshness  and  brutality.  Certain  death  was  be*- 
fore  Mary's  eyes  if  she  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  informed  by  sir  Robert  Metvil, 
in  the  name  of  Athol,  Mactland,  and  Kirkaldy,  the  persons* 
among  the  confederates  who  were  most  attentive  to  her  in- 
terest, that  a  resignation  extorted  by  fear,  ftnd  granted  dur- 
ing her  imprisonment.  Was  v<Md  in  law,  and  might  be  re- 
voked as  soon  as  she  recovered  liberty.  Throkmorton,  by 
a  note  which  he  found  means  of  conveying  to  her,  suggested 
llhe  same  thing.f     Deference  to  their  opinion,  as  well  as 

•  Rcitl^a  425.  t  lb,  425,  Note  (5).    Melv.  169. 
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ifi>r»imtjotm  Mtey,  obliged  her  to  yiM  to  eve^sr 
thing  whiek  wm  mquiradi  «d  to  aign  all  die  papers  which 
lindaaf  ^maeated  to  her*  By  one  of  diese^  ahe  resigtied 
the  crown,  renoimeed  all  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Ungdon^and  eoosented  tollie  coronndon  of  .the  young  king.* 
By  another,  aheapiiQMited-^the.enrl  of  Monmy  regent,  and 
confenrod  upon  hin  nU  the  powers-  and  privileges  of  that 
high  ofiaa^  By  a^  Airdv  she  SMhalitnted  soiae  odier  noble* 
man  in  Muvntj^s  pb^e,  if  he  d^Mtldtefuse  the  hmioiir  which 
was  designed  for  Jhim.  >  Mary,  when  she  sohsccibed  these 
deeds,  was.bathed  ia  tears ;  ttd  whik  she  gave  away,  as  it 
were  with  her  ovnhanda)  the  eceptre  which  she  had  swayed 
ao  langfishe  fek  a  pang  <tf •«^nef  and  indignation,  obe  of  th^ 
severest,  peihapst  which  can  touch,  the  hnmMi  heart-f 

$  V1I«  The  confederates  :ende«ronred  to  give -this  resign 
nation  all  the  weight  tmd  vahdity  in  their  power,  by  pro* 
ceedtng  without  delay. to.  crown  the  young  prince.  The 
ceveasony  .waa  performed  at  Stirling^  «n  the  Mth  of  July, 
with  much  aoknanity,  in  preynnee.  of  aU  the  nobles  of  the 
parQr,  a  considerable  number  of  lesser  barons,  and  a  great 
aasemUy  of  the  people-  From  that  time  idl  public  wriu 
were  issimd^  and  the-  government  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  James  VI4 

No  revolution  so  great  was  ever  efieoted  with  more  case, 
or  by  means  so  unequal  to  the  end.  In  a  warlike  age,  and 
ia  less  time  than  two  monthsi  a  part  of  the  nobles  who  nei- 
ther possessed  the  ehief  power,  nor  the  greatest  wealth  ia 
the  nation^.and  who  never  brought  three  thousand  men  into 
the  field,  seized,,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their  queen, 
and  without  shedding  a  singly  drop  of  blood,  set  her  son,^ 
an  in^t  of  a  year  c4d,  on  the  throne. 

$  VIII.  Duuriag  this  rapid,  progress  of  the  confederates, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  were  turned  on  them  with  astonish- 
ment; and  various  and  contradictoiy  opinicms  were  formed 
concerning  the  ^ktraordinaiy  steps  which  they  had  ukeo. 

Even  under  the  arislocratkal  form  of  government  which 
prevaik  in  Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the  queen,  and 
Dotwtthstaading:  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the 
prince  possesses  considerable  power,  and  his  person  is  treats 

*  J^ly  84.    t  Keith,  430.  Crawf.  Mem.  38.    t  Keith,  i$7. 


ed  wftfi  griMt  resiffnitkm*  No  eactcMidui^iitf  diMld  h^ 
Hiade  <m  the:f|iniief«  ra«d  n*  ngorf  dfawd  tn  tho  kttBi^  ki^ 
in  ca«n  where  the  Ubectj >81k1  hafipuieM^f  the  nitfieii  evu^ 
not  be  Mewed  bfwy^oiberaMrrast  SnehoMotteldoaicqcist, 
imd  itbetongBttottoanypmybtittD  the  wholet^or  atleeetio 
a  majotity  of  th9  eocieiy,  t»^  }«d«e  of  their  esitfeeooo^  Bf 
irhut  action  coiikL  it  be  pretended  that  Mary  had  tovoded  the 
ni^ts.  pr  property  of  her  eittjeeti,  0t  i^hat  scheme  bed  fth|» 
formed  egaioet  the  liberty  and  oeaoiitatiQn  of  the  kingdom } 
Were  faaift  tuid  euepietooe,  and  snmiteee,  enough  to  jne* 
tify  the  iniprMOoing  end  the  depoaifig  a  qneen,  to  whom  the 
crown  deecended  from  to  long  .a  faee  of  monarche  ?  The 
principal  author  of  whatever  wee  nohoned  culpable  in  her 
conduct  ¥rae  now  driven  froin  her  preseocct .  The  imifderere 
^f  the  kingniiglit  hare  been  brought  ^condign  puniehment, 
^be  eafety  pf  the  prince  have  been  eecored^  end  the  protee- 
lant  religion  havf  l^en  eetabU^ed,  without  wresting  the 
^ceptre  oot  of  her  ha^ds^  or  condemning  her  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Whatever  right  a  free  parliwcnent  might  have 
had  to  p<^oeed  to  such  a  rigorous  conclusion^  or  whatever 
pame  it^  detern>inatiQos  might  have  merited,  a  sentence 
of  this  nature,  passed  by  a  small  part  of  the  nobilityi  without 
acknowledging  or  consulting  the  rest  of  the  natiooi  must  be 
deemed  a  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy 
agsunst  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 

The  partisaos  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very  differ- 
ently* It  is  evident,  said  they,  'diat  Mary  either  previously 
gave  conaeot  to  the  king's  murder,  or  did  ^terwards  ap* 
prove  of  that  horrid  action*  Her  attachment  to  Bothwell, 
fhe  power  and  honours  which  she  has  conferred  upon  hio^ 
|he  manlier  ii)  which  she  suffered  his  tf  ial  to  be  carried  on, 
and  the  indecent  speed  with  which  she  married  a  nf  an  staior 
ed  wi^th  so  meny  crimes,  raise  strong  suspicions  of  the  for- 
mer, and  pu^  tt^e  latter  beyond  all  doubt*  f  o  have  suffered 
^he  supreme  power  to  cpotinue  in  the  hands  of  an  ambi- 
tious man,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  and  desperate  acT 
lions,  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  dishon- 
ourable to  the  queen,  and  dangerous  to  the  prince.  Re- 
course wan  therefore  had  to  arms*  The  queen  hac|  been 
compelled  to  abandon  a  husband  so  unworthy  Qf  herself. 
But  her  affection  toward  him   still  continuing  unabated ; 


flber  {iiAgiiittoii  •gifast  Ihe  ayiiIkm  eC  iUa  sepamdmi  being 
visible,  and  olken  esqireaeedintbe  ttmngeat  terma ;  they,  bf 
iMCMiiig  her  to  her  encieat  authortq^,  would  havo  anned  her 
irich  fKiwer  to  detcroy  themselves,  have  enabled  her  to  reeril 
Bolhwett,  aad  have  iJIbrded  her  an  opportuoky  of  pursuing 
tahemes  fatal  to  the  aation  with  greater  eagerness,  and  with 
taore  success.  Notbtag  therefore  remained,  but  by  one 
bold  acdon  to  deliver  diemsdves  and  their  coontry  from  an 
future  fears*  The  expedient  they  had  chosen  was  no  less  re- 
spectful to  the  royal  Uood,  dian  necessary  for  the  public 
aafety.  While  one  prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  gov- 
erning, the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  who  was  the  un- 
doubtedrepresentative  of  tiieir  ancient  kings. 

Whatever  opinion  polarity  may  form  on  comparing  the 
arguments  of  the  two  contending  parties,  whatever  senti- 
ments we  may  enteruin  toneeming  the  justice  or  necessity 
of  that  course  which  the  confederates  held,  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  their  conduct,  so  far  as  regarded  themselves,  was 
extremely  prudent.  Other  expedients,  less '  rigorous  to- 
wards Mary,  might  have  been  found  for  setding  the  nation ; 
but,  irfiter  the  injuries  which  they  had  ahready  oifered  the 
queen,  there  was  none  so  effectual  ^r  securing  their  own 
safety^  or  perpetuating  dieir  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  condcict  of  the  confed* 
erates  appeared  not  only  wise  but  just.  The  king's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was  every  where  proclaimed,  and  his 
authority  submitted  to  without  opposition.  Though  seve^ 
ral  of  the  nobles  were  still  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and 
kerned  to  be  entering  into  some  combination  against  his  go- 
vernment, an  association  for  supporting  it  was  formed, 
and  signed  by  so  many  persons  of  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely  discouraged  the  attempt.^ 

^  IX.  The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  about  ^his  time, 
added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a  regular  and  fin- 
ished form.  Soon  after  die  murder  of  the  king,  this  nobler 
man  had  retired  into  Prance,  upon  what  pretence  historians 
flo  not  mention.  Duting  his  residence  there,  he  had  held 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy, 
and)  at  their  desire,  he  now  returned.    He  seemed,  at  firet^ 

#  Anders,  vol.  ii.  331. 
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IttvHliag  to.aocept^t^  o0ipe  of  rcigvwu  Tbi»  hijitntM^ia 
cannot  .be  ascribed  to  the  acruplea  citjier  of  diffideiifi«  or 
of  duty*  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abiliueauor  the  ambi- 
tion which  might  iocite  him  to  aspire  to  this  hi|^  dig- 
nity. He  had  received  the  first  accounts  of  hi^  promotioii 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction.;  but  by  appearing  t9  continw 
for  some  days  in  s^uspensC)  he  gained  tim^  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act;  tp  balance  the 
strength  ^nd  resources  of  the  two  contending  factionsy  and 
to  examine  whether  the  foundation  on  which  his  Ciiture  fame 
and  success  must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  decUred  his  final  resolution,  he  waited  on  Ma- 
ry atLochlevin.  This visittoasisteryanda.queen,.ia apris* 
on,  from  which  he  had  neither  any  intention  pi>  relieve  her^ 
nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  confinement,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  circumstances  which  discover  the  great 
want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray^  who 
was  naturally  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  ex- 
postulated so  warmly  with  the  queen  concerning  her  past 
conduct,  and  charged  her  faults  so  home  upon  her,  that 
Maiy,  who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  and 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears,  and  aban-f 
doned  hersself  entirely  to  despair.f  This  interview,  from 
which  Murray  could  reap  no  political  advanuge,  and 
wherein  he  discovered  a  spirit  so  severe  and  unrelenting, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in 
I^ary's  life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps  ' 
in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochlevin,^  Murray  accepted 
the  office  of  regent,  and  began  to  act  in  that  character  with- 
out opposition.  ' 

$  X.  Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events  the 
fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  all,  hath  been 
almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight  from  the  confeder- 
ates, he  lurked  for  some  time  among  his  vassals  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Dunbar.  But  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 
make  head,  in  that  country,  against  h^  enemies,  or  even  to 
secure  himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to  his 
kinsman  the  bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he,  overawed  by 

•  Keith,  96.  t  Ibid.  445|  446»  |  August  33, 


tfie  confederates,  was 'obliged  to*  abandon  htm,  he  retired 
to  the  Orkney,  Isles.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  deserted 
by  his  friends,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  des-^ 
perate  as  himself,  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  infa*^ 
my  and  of  want.  Hts^  indigence  forced  him  upon  a  course 
which  added  to  his  infemy.  He  armed  a  few  small  ships^ 
which  had  Mcompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and  attacking 
every  vessel  which  fell  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  procure 
subsistence  for  himself  and  bis  followers  by  piracy.  Kirk* 
aldy  and  Murray  of  Tullibardin  were  sent  out  against  him 
by  the  confederates ;  and  suriN-ising  him  while  he  rode  at 
anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a  part  of  it,  and  obliged 
him  to  fly  with  a  single  ;ship  towards  Norway.  On  that 
coast  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately 
attacked  it;  the  Norwe^ans  sailed  with  armed  boats  to  its 
assistance,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  Bothwell  and  all  hia 
crew  were  taken  prisonerB.  His  name  and  quality  were  both 
unknown,  and  he  was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  ixidignity  and 
rigour  which  the  ocfious  crime  of  piracy  merited.  His  real 
character  was  soon  discovered,  and  though  it  saved  him 
from  the  infamous  death  to  which  his  associates  were  con- 
demned, it  could  neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished  tea 
years  in  this  unhappy  condition;  melancholy  and  despair 
deprived  him  of  reason,  and  at  last  he  ended  his  days,  un- 
pitied  by  his  countrymen,  a»d  unassisted  by  strangers.^ 
Few  men  ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satisfaction.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  restless  and  enterprising,  full  of 
danger  and  of  vicissitudes.  His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur, 
to  which  he  attained  foy  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely 
short;  embittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  the  most  in- 
tolerable calamities  to  which  the  wretched  are  subject, 
and  from  which  persons  who  have  moved  in  so  high  a  sphere' 
are  commonly  exempted. 

§  XI.  The  good  eflects  of  Murray^s  accession  to  the  regency 
were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  for  the  queen  was- 
weak,  irresolute,   and  disunited;  and  no  sooner  was  Ao 
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fpvermMUt  of  the  kiAgdom  ki  the  hands  of  a  man  ao  re^ 

«MMr)cable  both  for  his  abilities  aad  popularity^  thaa  the  &<► 
bks»  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of  gaining 
ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with  the  regent*  So 
many  of  them  were  brought  to  acknowledge  the  kin^s  author- 
ity,  that  scaro<B  any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  establish^' 
ed  government  was  left  in  the.  kingdom.  ,  Had  theji  adher- 
ed  to  the.  qaefin  with  any  firmqeas^  it  ia  probable^  from  Eli«» 
zabeth's  disposition  at  that  time,  that  she  would  have  a£- 
£Mrded  tliem  auch  assistance  aa  might  have  enabled  them  to* 
^ce  Uieir  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared  so  little 
itigMir  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that  she  was  discouraged 
from  espousing  their  cause ;  and  the  regent,  taking  advan*. 
tage  of  their  situation,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  hu  gov«* 
^imm^nt,  without  granting  aii^r  terms,  either  to  themselvfla 
or  to  the  qucen^* 

The  regent  was  no  less  successful  in  his  attempt  to  get 
i^te  his  hands  the  places  of  sti^ength  in  die  kingdom.  Bal*? 
four,  the  deputy  governor,  surrendered  the  castle  of  Edn 
inburgh ;  and  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting 
BotbweU,  his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to 
himselL  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discovered  greater 
fidelity  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate :  some  other  snudl  forta 
9UiTeadered  without  resistance. 

$  XII.  This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encotvagcd 
the  regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  parltament.t  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  confirm  the  king's  authority,  and  the  prooeedisgs 
of  the  confederates,  except  the  appnjbation  of  this  supreme 
court ;  and  after  the  success  which  had  auended  all  their 
measures,  diere  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtaining  it.  Tlie 
numbers  that  resorted  to  an  assembly  which  was  called  ta 
deliberate  on  matters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and 
all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity.  Many,  however, 
of  the  lords  who  bad  discovered  the  warmest  attachment 
to  the  queen,  were  present.  But  they  had  made  thrir  peace 
with  the  regent«  Argyll,  Huntly  and  Henries,  acknowledg- 
ed, openly  in  parliament,  that  their  behaviour  towards  the 
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laiig  h^  been  undotiful  and  criminal. «  Their  compliance^ 
in  this  manner^  with  the  measures  of  the  jregent'a  par^^ 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted  inta 
fiivouTy  or  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  re« 
concilemcmt. 

$  XIII*  The  parliament  granted  every  thing  the  confed«i 
orates  couU  demand^  either  for  the  safety  of  their  own  per* 
aons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  of  government  which 
diey  had  established  in  the  kingdom.  Mary's,  resignation 
of  the  crown  was  accepted,  and  declared  to  be  vslid*  Tha 
king's  authority  and  Murray^s  election  were  recognised  and 
confirmed.  The  imprisoning  the  queen,  and  all  the  other 
proceedings  of  the  confederates,  were  pronouncedJawful.' 
The  letters  which  Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell  were  pm-* 
duced,  a|id  she  was  declated  to  be  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  the  king.j  At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour 
of  the  protestant  religion,  were  publicly  ratified ;  new  stfr* 
tutes  to  the  same  purpose  were  enacted ;  and  nothing  thai 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  popery,  orio  en«i 
courage  the  growth  of  the  reformation,  was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsimonious 
spirit  prevailed  in  this  pariiamcnt,  as  in  that  of  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty.  The  protestant  clergy^ 
notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  and  their  extreme 
poverty,  had,  for  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offi« 
ces  in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for  their 
subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  or  were  intend- 
ed to  be  so.  But  notwithstanding  their  known  indigence, 
and  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church 
which  met  this  year,  the  pariiamcnt  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations  concerning 
the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  which  did  not  pro* 
duce  any  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  Few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  four  of 
Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of  being  guilty  of 
the  king's  murder,  and  suffered  death  as  traitors4  Their 
confessions  brought  to  light  many  circumstances  relative  tcr 
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die  maoaer  of  comoiiuiog  that  barbaroaa  crime;  bm  they 
V€re  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  ad* 
witted  into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission  to  the  regent's 
authority,  there  still  abounded  in  the  kingdom  many  secret 
mwmurs  and  cabak.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamil* 
ton  rsckoned  Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  dake  of 
Chatdheraiilt,  who^  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had,  in 
their  opinion^  an  undoubted  ri^it  lo  be  regent*  The  length 
nnd  rigour  of  Mary's  suflerings  began  to  move  many  to 
commiserate  her  case.  All  who  leaned  to  this  ancient  opm* 
ions  in  religion  dreaded  the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And 
lie,  though  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  ta* 
lents  requisite  for  soothing  die  rage  or  removing  the  jea^ 
lousies  of  the  different  factions*  By  insinuationi  or  ad^ 
dress,  he  might  have  gained  or  softened  many  mrho  had  op- 
posed him  ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  these  gentle  arts*  His 
virtues  were  severe^  and  his  deportment  towards  his  equah^ 
especially  after  his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and 
haughty.  This  behaviour  offended  some  of  the  nobles^  and 
alarmed  others.  The  queen's  faction^  which  had  been 
SO  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather  and  to  unite,  and 
was  secretly  favoured  by  some  who  had  hitherto  zealously 
^concurred  with  the  confederates^ 

$  XIV.  Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nation 
towards  the  queen,  when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  in  a 
xnanner  no  less  surprising  to  her  friends,  than  unexpected 
by  her  enemies.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure 
her  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  acci* 
dent,  or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had  hitherto  disappoint- 
ed. At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  art  to  gsin  George  Doug- 
las, her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  her  man- 
ners were  naturally  afiable  and  iusinuatiug,  she  treated 
him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction ;  she  even  allowed 
him  to  entertain  the  ntost  ambitious  hopes,  by  letting'  fall 
^me  expressions,  as  if  she  would  chuse  him  for  her  hus- 
bands ^  At  his  ag«,  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  imr- 
possible  to  resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and  drew 
others  into  the  plot.    On  Sunday,  the  second  of  May,  while 
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laa  brother  sat  at  supper^  aad  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
tvtired  to  tiieir  devotione^  one  of  his  accomplioea  found 
means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's  chamber,  and 
opening  the  gates  to  the  qoeen  and  one  of  her  maids^  locked 
ihembehhid  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  intof  die  lake*  Mary- 
rut  with  prectpitatton  to  the  boat  which  was  prepared  fior 
her,  and  on  reaching  die  shore,  was  received  irith  the 
Qtmost  joy,  by  Douglas,  lord  Seaton,  and  sir  James  Ham- 
ilton, who  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  for  hen  She' in*- 
standy  mountedon  horstbabk,  and  rode  fiifl  speed  tolirardB 
Niddrie,  lord  Seaton's  seikt  in  West  Lothian.  She  arrived 
there  that  night,  without  being  pursued  or  interrupted*  Af« 
ter  hahingthreo  hours,  she^set-out  for  Hamilton ;  and  travels 
ihig  at  the  same  pace,  she  reached  it  next  morning. 

On  the  fir^  news  of  Bfary'a  escape,  her  friends  whom, 
in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  smaller  accident  wouM 
have  roused,  ran  to  arms.  In  a  few  days,  her  court  was 
fiHed  with  a  great  and  splendid  train  of  nobles,  accompani« 
td  by  such  numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an -army  above 
six  thousand  strong.  '  In  their  >  presence  she  declared  that 
the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  deeds  which  die 
liad  signed  during  her  imprisonment,  were  extorted  from 
her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  confirmed  her  declaration ; 
nnd  oa  that,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  all  these 
transactions  void  and  illegal.  At  the  same  time,  an  assod* 
-auem  was  formed  for  the  defence -of  her  person  and  antfao* 
ykf^h  and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine*  bishops,  eighteen 
Ibrds,  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction.*  Among  them 
we  find  several  who  had  been  present  in  the  last  parliament, 
and  who  had  signed  the  counter  association  in  defence  of 
die  king's  government ;  but  such  sudden  changes  were  then 
flo  common,  as  to  be  no  matter  of  reproach* 

^  XV.  At  the  time  when  the  queen  made  her  escape, 
the  regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding"  a  xourt  of  justice.  An 
event  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  so  fatal  to  their 
schemes,  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of 
them  appeared  wavering  and  irresolute }  others  began  to 
carry  on -private  negotiations  widi  Ac  qiietn  ;  and  somo 
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nifoAy  reroltod  to  her  8ide«  In  ao  dHEcoIt  a  joiictiirey 
whtre  kk  own  fame,  and  the  being  of  die  party  depended 
on  his  cheice^tfae  regent^s  moat  feithfol  aasotiates  were  di* 
Tided  in  opinion.  Sone  adineed  him  to  retire,  without  h»f« 
Of  time,  to  Stirling.  The  queen's  army^waaabeady  strong; 
and  only  eight  miks  distant;  the  adjacent  coiiatrjrwas  fisil 
<tf^the  friends  and  dependants  of  the  Iiouse  of  Hamilton^ 
and  other  lords  of  the  queen's  iMtion;  Glasgow  was 
a  large  and  unfintified  town ;  his  cywn  train  con« 
slated  of  no  greater  number  than  was 'usual  in  tames  of 
peace  i  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a  retreat*  But  on  the 
other  hand,,  arguments  were  urged'  of  no  inccmsiderabte 
weight*  Xke  citizens  of  daagow  were  well  affected  tn 
the  cause  ;  the  vassals  of  Glencaim,  Lennooc,  and'Semple^ 
Jay  naav  a^  hand,  and  were  both  numerous  aad  full  of -zeal ; 
succours  nught  arrrvo  from:t>dier  parts  of  the.kbgdom  in  m 
lew  days^  in  war,  success  depends  .upon  re^tstion,  as  much 
as  upon  numbers  4  reputation  is  gained  .ov  lost  by  the*  first 
step  one  takes ;  on  all  these  considerations,  a  retreat  would 
be  attended  with  all  the  ignominy  of  a  flight,  and  would  at 
once  dispirit  his  friends,  and  inspire  his  enemies  widi  bold* 
ness.  In  such  dangerous  exigencies  as  this,  die  silperbrity 
of  Murray**  genius  appeared,  -and  enaUed  him  both  to 
dmse  with  wisdom  and  to  act  *  with  vigour.  He  1  declared 
aguttst  retreatmg,  and  fixed  his  head«quarters  at  Glasgow* 
AodwHUe  heanrased  the  queen  for  soaae  days,.by  pretcndr^ 
ing  tn  hearken  ta  some  overtures  which  ahe  made  for  «c« 
commodating  their  differences,  he  was  employed,  with  the 
utmost  industry,  in  dnrwing 'together  his  adherents, frona 
diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  aoon  in  a  eoMdkion 
to  take  the  field;  and  though frur  inferior  to  theienemy  in 
nnmber,  he  confided  so  maA  in  the  vateur  tif  his  tiroopSv 
taid  the  experienee  of  hiaolSfiera^'thatrhe  broke. off  At  ne* 
getiation,  and  determined  to  hazard  a  batde.*  .  . 
'^'-'At  die  same  time,  the  queen's  genesds  had  commanded 
her  army  to  move*^  Their  intention  was,  to  eonduct  her  to 
Dumbarton  casde,«placeof  great  strength,  which  the  regent 
fanAnot  been  able  to  wiest  out  of  the  handnof  knd  Fleming, 
ifie^vemor  l^  \m  if  the  enamy  ahouM  e^deatour  to  intsr* 
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tnpt  dieir  mardi,  thejr  resolved  net  to  decBae  an  etigftge^ 
mene.  In  Mary't  sitnation,  nO'  r^<dtttton  could  be  mom 
impradent.  A  fAit  -onljr  of  her  forces  was  as8enibkd« 
HnndfvOgilviey  and  the  northern  clans  f^ere  soon  expeetsdf 
her  snfferings  had  renovedor  dtounished  the  prejndicea  of 
many*  among  her  sjibjtcts ;  the  address  mth  which  sho 
sormounted  the  dangers  that  obstmoledhor  escape^  dazzled 
and  interested  die  people ;  the  sodden  eoofluence  of  so  m»r 
ny  nobles  added  lustre  toiler  caose;  die  might  assuredly 
depend  on  die*  friendship  and  countenance  of  Franjbe  |  she 
had  season  to  expect  theyotcction  of  England  s  her  enemies 
could  not  possibly  looic  for  support  from  that  quarter.  Sbe 
had  mudi  to  hope  fasm  porsutng  skm  and  eautious  mea* 
sures*;  they  had  every  thing*  to  fear. 

But  Mary/  whose  hopes  were  natondly  sangmaei  and 
her  passions  impetuous,  was  so  elevated  by  her  suddcis 
transition  fram  the  depth  of  distress,  to  such  an  uaufual 
appearmoee  of  prosperity^  that  she  never  doubted  of  sue* 
cess.  Her  army,  which  was  almost  double  to  the  enemy 
m  number,  eonststed  chiefly  of  the  Hamikons  and  their  de« 
pendants*  Of  these  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  hf^ 
the  chief  direc^n,  and  hoped,  by  a  victory,  not  only  to 
cmsb  Murray,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get 
4ie' person  of  the  queen  into  his  hands,  and  to  oblige  her 
eidier  to  marry  one  of  the  duke's  sons,  or  at  least  to  cooi^ 
mit  the  chief  direction  of  her  a$itrs  to  htntsetf.  His  am* 
bttion  proved  fatal  to  the  queen,  to  himself,  and  to  bis 
family.* 

'  $XVI.  Maiy'simprudenee,  inreiolvingto'flght^wasnQa 
freaeerdban  the  itt«conduct  of  her  generals  in  the  balde*  BfH 
tweenthe  tsrb  armies,  and  on  the  rosdtowards  Dumbartopi, 
there  was  an  eminence  eaMed  Langside  Hill.  Thie-the  regieipft 
had  the  precauthin  toseize^aad  posted  his  troops  ina  snuit 
village,  and  among  some  gardens^  and  indosttres  adjacenai 
In  this  advantageous  situation  he  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  whose  superiority  in  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benefit 
to  diens  on  such  hsoken  ground*  The  HsMJltons,  who 
composed  ^  vanguard,  ranao  eagerly  to  the  <attttpk,  that 
ihey  pixttiicmselvesout  of  brenih^  and  left  the  main  baHl^ 
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ikr  behind.  The  encounter  of  the  speannen  was  fierce  and 
desperate;  hot  as  the  forces  of  the  Hainikons  were  ex* 
posed  on  the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body  of 
musqueteerS)  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  regent's  most 
choice  troops,  and  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  queenV 
army,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  giire  ground,  and  die  rout 
immediately  became  universal.  Few  victories,  in  a  civ3 
war,  and  among  a  fierce  people,  have  been  pursued  with 
less  violence,  or  attended  with  less  bloodshed.  Three 
hundred  fell  hi  the  field :  in  die  flight  almost  none  were 
killed.  The  regent  and  his  principal  officers  rode  about, 
beseeching  the  soldiers  to  spare  their  countrymen.  The 
number  of  prisoners  was  great,  and  among  them  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  regent  marched  back  to  Glasgow^, 
and  returned  public  thanks  to  God  for  this  great, 'and^  ott 
his  side,  almost  bloodless  victory.'* 

During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at  no  great 
distance,  and  beheld  all  that  passed  in  the  field,  with  such 
/emotions  of  mind  as  are  not  easily  described.  When  she 
«aw  the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irre* 
%iAevable  confusion,  her  spirit,  which  all  her' past  misfisr* 
tunes  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  altoge« 
ther.  '  In  the  utmost  consternation,  she  began  her  flight, 
and  so  lively  were  her  impressions  of  fear,  that  she  never 
closed  her  eyes  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan, 
iti  Galloway^  ftitt  sixty  "Scottish  miles  from  the  place  of 
battle.J 

These  revolutions  in  Mary^s  fortune  had  been  no  less 
vapid  than  singular.  In  the  short  sps^ce  of  eleven,  days,  she 
Ifod  been  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of  her  most  ihvieterate 
-ddemies  ;  she  had  wttn  a  powerful  army  under  her  com* 
Mand,  and  a  numeiidus  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion  : 
*And  now  she  ^as  obliged  lo  fty,*  in  ^  utmost  danger  of 
ller  Kfe,and  to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a  corner  of 
if^r  kingdom.  Not  thinking  herself  safe  even  in  that  re« 
treat,  her  fears  iivipelled  her  to  an  action,  the  most  unad- 
vised,  as  WCfll  as  the  most  unfortunate  in  her  whole  lifa^ 
This  was  her  retiring  into  England,  a  step  which,  on  many 
accounts,  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her  rash  and  dangerous. 
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$  XVI.  Before.  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  mutual  dt^usfc 
aod  jealousies  had  arisen  between  her  and  £lizabetb.  AIL 
their  subsequent  transactions  had  contributed  to  exasperate 
and  inflame  these  passions*  She  had  endeavoured,  by  secret 
negotiations  and  intrigues,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  o£ 
Elizabeth's  government,  and  to  advance  her  own  preteor, 
ttons  to  the  English  crown*  Elizabeth,  who  possessed 
great  power^  and  acted  with  less  reserve,  had  openly  sup- 
ported  Mary's  rebellious  subjects,  and  fomented  all  the 
cUssensions  and  troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been  involv- 
ed* The  maxims  of  policy  still  authorised  that  queen  to 
pursue  the  same  course;  as, by  keeping  Scotland  in  confu- 
aon,  she  effectually  secured  the  peace  of  her  own  kingdom* 
The  regent^  after  his  victory,  had  marched  to  Edibburg^, 
and  not  knowing  what  course  the  queen  had  taken,  it  was 
several  days  before  he  thought  of  pursuing  hen*  She  mig^ 
have  been  concealed  in  that  retired  comer,  among  subjecta 
devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party,  which  was  dispersed 
rather  than  broken  by  the  late  defeat,  should  gather  sucik 
strength  that  she  could  again  appear  wifth  safety  at  their 
Jiead*  There  was  not  any  danger  which  she  ought  not  ta 
have  run,  radier  than  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of  aa 
enemy,  from,  whom  she  had  already  suffered  so  many  inju- 
ries, and  who  was  iHx>mpted,  both  by  indination  and  by 
interest  to  renew  them* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  confinement, 
Elizabeth  had  declared  against  the  proceedings  of  her  sub« 
jecta,  and  solicited  for  her  liberty,  with  a  warmth  which 
•  had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity*  She  had  invited  her 
to  takej'efuge  in  England,  and  had  prooused  to  meet  her 
in  person,  and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a 
queen,  a  kinswoman,  and  an  ally*f  Whatever  atppreheor 
aion  Elizabeth  might  entertain  of  Mary^s  designs  while  she 
had  power  in  her  hands,  she  was,  at  present,  the.  object,  not 
of  fear  but  of  pity ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation, 
would  be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman*  The  horrors  of 
a  prison  were  fresh  in  Mary's  memory  i  and  if  she  should 
fall  a  second  time  into  the.  bands  of  her  subjects,  there  was 
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no  iojuiy  to  which  the  presumptf  on  of  tocce^  mig^C  not 
embolden  them  to  proceed*  To  attempt  eBcaping  into 
France,  iras  dangerous ;  and,  in  her  situation,  almost  im-  * 
possible  ;  nor  coold  she  bear  the  thoughts  of  i^>pearing  as 
an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  that  kingdom  where  she  had  once 
enjoyed  all  the  splendour  of  a  queen.  England  remained 
her  only  asylum ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  lord 
Herries,  Fleming,  and  her  other  attendants^  who  conjured 
her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  confide  in  Elizabeth's  pro-* 
mises  of  generosity,  her  infatuation  was  invincible,  and  she 
resolved  to  fly  thither.  Herries,  by  her  command,  wrote 
to  Lowther,  the  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  to  know  what 
reception  he  would  give  her ;  and,  before  his  answer  could 
return,  her  fear  and  impatience  were  so  great,  that  she  got 
into  a  fisher-boat,  and,  with  about  twenty  attendants,  land-* 
cd  at  Wirkington,in  Cumberland,  and  thence  she  was  con- 
ducted with  many  marks  of  respect  to  Carlisle.* 

$  XVIII.  As  soon  as  Mary  arrived  in  England,  she 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  representing  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  die  injuries  which  she  had  suffered  from  her  own 
subjects;  and  hnploring  that  pity  and  assistance  which 
her  present  situation  demanded.t  An  event  ao  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  conduct  which  might  be  proper  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  drew  the  attention  and  employed  die  thoughts 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.  If  their  deliberations  had 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of  justice  or  generosity 
alone,  they  would  not  have  found  them  long,  or  intricate* 
A  queen,  vanqubhed  by  her  own  subjects,  and  threatened 
by  them  with  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  or  of  her  life,  had  fled 
from  their  violence,  and  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  nearest  neighbour  and  ally,  from  whom  she  had  receiv- 
ed repeated  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection.  These 
circumstances  entkied  her  tq  respect  and  to  compassion, 
and  required  that  she  should  either  be  restored  to  her  own 
kingdom,  or  lU  least  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  seek  aid  from 
any  other  quarter.  But  with  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors) 
the  question  was  not,  what  was  most  just  or  generous,  but 
what  was  most  beneficial  to  herself,  and  to  the  English  na- 
tion.    Three  difierent  resolutions  might  have  been  taken^ 

» 
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with  regard  to  the  queen  of  ScQts.  To  reinstate  ^hiex  in, 
her  throne  was  one ;  to.  allow  her.  to  retire  infio  Franc^  . 
was  another  ;  to  detaia  her  in. England^  was  a  third.  Each 
of  these  drew  consequences  lifter  it,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, which  were  examined,  as  appears  froin  papers  still 
extant,*  with  that  minute  accuracy  which  £lizabeth*Si  mi- 
nisters employed  in  all  their  .consultations  upon  afFaifs  of 
•momenta 

To  restore  Mary  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
ri^  in  Scotlandi  they  observed,  would  render  her  more 
powerful  than  ever.  The  nobles  who  were  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  English  interest  would  quickly  feel  the  ut- 
most weight  of  her  resentment.  As  the  gratitude  of  prin- 
ces is  seldom  strong  or  lasting,  regard  to  her  own  interest 
iHight  soon  efface  the  memory  of  her  obligations  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  prompt  her  to  renew  the  alliance  of  the  Scottish 
nation  with  France,  and  revive  her  own  pretensions  to  the 
English  crowBi  Nor  was  it  possible  to  fetter  and  circum- 
scribe the  Scottish  queen,  by  any  coodi|ions  that  would, 
prevent  these  dangers.  Her  party  in  Scotland  was  nume- 
rous and  powerfuL  Her  return^  even  without  any  support 
from  England,  would  inspire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and 
courage  ;  a  single  victory  might  give  them  the  superiority^ 
which  they  had  lost  by  a  single  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a^ 
more  formidable  rival  than  ever  to  Elizabethi 

The  dangers  arising  from  suffering  Mary  to  return  into 
France^  were  no  leas  obvious.  The  French  king  could  not 
refuse  his  assistance  towards  restoring  his  sister  and  ally  tq 
her  throne,  Elizabeth  would  once  more  see  a  foreign  ar^ 
n^  in  &e  island^  overawing  the  Scots,  and  ready  to  enter  ■ 
her  kingdom ;  and  if  the  commotions  in  JPrancci  on  ac- 
count of  religion^  were  aettled,r  the  princes  of  Lorrain 
might  resume  their  ambitious  projects,  and  the  united  for** 
ces  of  France  and  Scotland  might  invade.  England  wherp 
it  is  weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

$  XIX.  Nothing,  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her 
in  England  I  and  to  permit  her  either  to  live  at  liberty 
there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison*  The  former  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.     Her  court  would  become  a  plate 
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6f  report  to  sin  the  Ronnm  cathdllfci,  t6  the  disalfectied,  aod 
to  the  Icfvtts  of  tiln6vati6h.  'iThough  Elizabeth  aiFected 
to  i^presentMary^spretenMOns  to  the  Etiglish  crown  asiH- 
founded,  she  witn  not  ignorknt  that  they  did  not  appear  ih 
that  light  to  the  nation,  ahd  ttiiit  many  thotight  them  pre- 
ferable even  to  her  oirn  titlb.  If  the  activity  of  her  emis^ 
siaries  had  gained  her  so  many  abettors,  her  own  personal 
influence  w^  much  more  to  be  dreaded ;  her  beauty,  her 
addi*^ss,  her  s^iffeHngs,  by  the  admiratibn  and  pity  which 
they  would  e)tdte,  totdd  ilot  fkil  of  making  many  converts 
to  her  party.* 

It  was  indeed  to  t>e  apprehended,  that  the  treating  "Mkty 
ks  a  prisoner  ^oilld  excite  universal  indignation  against 
EKzabeth,  and  that  hy  this  unexampled  severity  towards  a 
^ueen,  who  implored,  ^nd  to  'i^hohi  she  had  promised  her 
protection,  she  would  fbrfeh  the  praise  of  justice  and  hn- 
lenity,  which  was  hitherto  due  toheT  administration.  Btit 
the  English  monai^s  were  often  so  solicitous  t6  secure 
their  kiiigdom  agaihst  the  Scots,  as  tb  be  little  sbrupulous 
about  the  means  which  they  employed  for  th&t  i^urpose. 
Hcfnry  iV".  had  seizfcd  the  heir  of  ihe  crown  of  Scotland, 
who  was  forced,  by  the  violence  of  a  storth,  to  take  refuge 
\n  one  of  the  pot^  of  his  kingdom ;  ahd,  tn  cohtempt  6f  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  without  regardihg  his  tender  age,  o^ 
the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a  priso- 
ner for  many  years.  This  aetion  though  detested  by  ^s- 
terity,  Elizabeth  resolved  now  tb  imitate.  Her  Virtue  \^as 
not  more  proof  thiaa  that  of  Hetiry  had  been,  against  thfc 
tem^ations  of  interest ;  and  the  possession  of  a  present 
advantage  was  preferred  to  the  prospect  of  fliture  fame./ 
Hie  ftktisfaction  which  she  felt  in  mortifying  a  rival,  whose 
hesmty  and  accomplishments  she  envied,  had,  perhaps,  no 
less  influence,  than  political  considerations,  in  bringing  her 
to  thb'tesolution.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
screen  herself  from  the  censure  which  this  conduct  merited, 
and  to  make  her  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen  look  like 
Hit  effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  dhbice,  she  determih- 
ed  to  ^sutne  the  appearance  of  concern  for  her  interest, 
and  of  deep  sympathy  with  het  sufferings. 
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$  SX  WiA  tU^  vieiir*  sb^  m^teo^ly  desp^ched  lord 
S(^'op^,  warden  of  th^  wecit  marches,  and  sir  FrancU 
KnoUys,  her  vice-chamberl^IPi  to  the  qu^eo  of  Scots,  with 
letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  copdolence.*  Butj 
at  the  same  tifne,  th^y  had  private  instructions  to  wajtch 
all  her  motions,  and  %o.  tajce  care  that  ahf  should  not  escape 
into  her  own  kbgdom^t  On  t)ieir  arrival,  A^ary  de.mand- 
ed  a  personajl  interview  with  the  queen,  that  she  might  lay 
before  her  the  injuries  which  s|ie  had  suffered,  and  receive^ 
froin  her  those  fri^dly  oi£(;es  which  she  h^d  been  encour- 
aged to  expect.  .  They  answered,  that  it  w^s  with  reluc* 
taace  adQii^iQ;^  ii^to  thi;  presence  of  thqir  soverei^  was  at 
present  denied  hftr ;  that  while  she  lay  under  the  imputation 
of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her  husband,  their  mis- 
tsess,,ito  whom  he  was  so  nearly  allied,  could  notj  without 
bringing  a  stain  upon  her  own  reputation,  admit  her  into 
her  presence ;  b,ut  as  soon  as  she  had  clewed  herself  from 
that  aaper^iQp^  ^ey  .prot^ised.  her  a  reception  suitable  to 
her  dignity^  and  ^^  p^portioned  to  her  distreis^^ 

^  XXL  Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pre- 
tence ;  and  1^  was  the  occasion  of  leading  the  queen  of 
&cQt»  into  the  snare  ia  which  Elizabeth  sfnd  h^r  ministers 
wished  tp  entangle  ben  Mary  expressed  the  utmost  sur- 
prise a^  thi^  unexpected  manner  of  evading  Ker  request ; 
but  as  she  could  not  believe  so  many  professions  ef  friend- 
ship to  be  void  of  ^incerity^  she  frankly  offered  to  submit 
her  cause  to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,. and  undertook  to 
produce  suchpropfs  of  her  own  innocence,  ^nd  of  the  false- 
hood  of  the  decussations  brought  against  her,  as  should 
fully  remove  the  scruples,  and  satisfy  the  delicacy  0/  the 
En^ish  queexu  This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Eliza- 
beth laboured  to  bring  the  matter.  In  consequence  of  this 
appeal  of  the  Scottish  queen,  she  now  considered  herself  as 
the  u^pir^  bcitween  her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw  that 
she  would  have  it  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protract  the  in- 
quiry to  any  length,  and  to.  perplex  and  involve  it  in  endless 
difficulties*  In  the  mean  time,  she  was  furnished  with  a  plau* 
sible  reason  for  keeping  Iver  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  for 
refusing  to  contribute  towards  replajcing  her  on  the  throne« 
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As  Mate's  conduct  has  been  extremely  incautious,  and 
t|ie  presun^ptions  of  her  guilt  were  many  and  strong,  it  was 
not  impossible  her  subjects  might  make  good  their  charge 
a^inst  her  ;  and  if  this  shpalcf  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
she  would,  thenceforth,  cease  to  be  the  object  of  regard  or 
pf  compassion,  and  the  treating  hef  with  coldness  and  ne* 
^lect  would  inerit  little  censure.  In  a  matter  so  dark  and 
mysterious,  there  was  no  probability  that  Mary  could  bring 
proofs  of  her  inpocence,  so  incontested,  as  to  render  the 
con^luct  of  the  English  queen  altogether  culpable ;  and, 
perhaps,  impatience  under  restraint,  suspicion  of  tlliza- 
beth's  partiality,  or  the  discovery  of  her  artifices,  might 
engage  Mary  in  such  cabals,  as  would  justify  the  using  her 
with  greater  rigour. 

Elizabeth  early  perceived  many  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  ' 
queen,  carried  on  under  her  direction.  There  was  some 
danger,  however,  that  Mary  might  discover  her  secret  in^ 
tentions  too  soon,  and  by  receding  from  the  offer  which  she 
^sid  made,  endeavour  to  disappoint  them.  But  even  in 
that  event,  she  determined  not  tp  drop  the  inquiry,  and 
had  thought  of  several  diflbrent  expedients  for  carrying  it 
on.  The  countess  of  Lennox,  convinced  that  Mary  was 
acce9sary  to  the  murder  of  her  son,  and  thirsting  for  that 
vengeance  which  it  was  ^ati^ral  for  a  niother  tp  demand,  had 
imploreii  Elizabeth's  justice,  and  solicited  her,  with  many 
tears,  in  her  own  nanie,  and  in  her  husband's,  to  bring  the 
Scottish  queen  to  a  trial  for  tfiat  crime.*  The  parents  of 
the  unhappy  prince  hacl  a  just  right  to  prefer  this  accusa- 
tion ;  nor  could  she,  who  was  their  nearest  kinswoman,  be 
cpndemned  for  listening  to  so  equitable  a  demand*  Besides^ 
as  the  Scottish  nobles  openly  accused  Mary  of  the  same 
crime,  and  pretended  '(0  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge  by 
sufficient  proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail 
on  them  to  petition  the  queen  of  England  to  take  cogni* 
zance  of  their  proceedings  against  their  sovereign  ;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  English  council,  that  it'  would  be 
reasonable  to  comply  with  the  request.f  At  the  same  time, 
tl\e  obsolete  claim   of   the  superiority  of  England  over 
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Scotlaod  began  to  be  talked  of ;  and  on  that  account,  it 
was  pretended  that  the  decision  of  the  contest  between  Ma- 
ry and  her  subjects  belonged  of  right  to  Elizabeth.*  But 
though  Elizabeth  revolved  all  these  expedients  in  her  mind, 
and  kept  them  in  reserve  to  be  made  use  of  as  occasion 
might  require,  she  wished  that  the  inquiry  into  Mary's 
conduct  should  appear  to  be  undertaken  purely  in  compli- 
ance with  her  own  demand,  and  in  order  to  vindicate  her 
innocence  ;  and  so  long  as  that  appearance  could  be  pre- 
served, none  of  the  other  expedients  were  to  be  employed. 

When  Mary  consented  to  submit  her  cause  to  Elizabeth, 
she  wasfsr  from  suspecting  that  any  bad  consequences 
could  follow,  or  that  any  dangerous  pretensions  could  be 
founded  on  her  offer.  She  expected  that  Elizabeth  her- 
self would  receive  and  examine  her  defences  if.  she  meant 
to  consider  her  as  an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was 
willing  to  explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  liable  to 
censure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  superior,  before  whom 
she  was  bound  to  plead  her  cause.  But  Elizabeth  put  a 
very  different  sense  on  Mary's  offer.  She  considered  her- 
self as  chosen  to  be  judge  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Scottish  queen  and  her  subjects,  and  began  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity. She  proposed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the 
pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear  before  them,  in 
his  name,  and  to  produce  what  he  could  aUege  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  proceedings  against  his  sovereign. 

§  XXII.  Mary  had,  hitherto,  relied  with  unaccountaUe 
credulity  on  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard,  and  expected 
that  so  many  kind  speeches  would,  at  last,  be  accompanied 
with  some  suitable  actions.  But  this  proposal  entirely  un- 
deceived hen  She  plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Eliza- 
beth's conduct,  and  saw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to  her 
own  honour  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  rebellious  subjects, 
and  to  stand  together  with  them  at  the  bar  of  a  superior  and 
a  judge.  She  retracted  the  offer  which  she  had  made,  and 
which  had  been  perverted  to  a  purpose  so  contrary  to  her 
intention.  She  demanded  with  more  earnestness  than  ever, 
to  be  admitted  into   Elizabeth's  presence ;  an^  wrote  to 
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her*  10  ?  strata  veiy^differemt  frcMi  what  a^  had  fermerly 
uaedf  sui4  which  fully  dUcovera  the  g^ief  and  indignatioii 
that  preyed  aa  her  heart*  "  la  my  present  si^uationy"  saya 
she«  ^^  I  aeitber  will  nor  caa  reply  to  the  aecusatiops  of  my 
*^  subjects.  I  am  ready»  of  my  QWQ  accord^  and  Pfit  of 
**  friendship  to  you^  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  vindi- 
^  cate  my  own  conduct.  My  subjects  are  not  my  equals; 
*^  nor  will  I,  by  submitting  my  causae  to  a  judicial  trials  a^c- 
*^  knowledge  them  to  be  so.  I  fled  into  your  arma^^s  into 
*^  those  of  my  nearest  relation  SMid  most  perfect  friend*  I 
'^  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined,  in  chasing  you,  prefera- 
'^  bly  tq  9ny  other  prince,  to  be  (he  restorer  of  am  injjiued 
**  queen.  Was  it  ever  known  that  sl  pcince  v^$is  b^f^ed  for 
*^  bearingi  in  persoi^  ibc;  complaints  of  those  who  appealed 
^^  tohis  jttst'^ce,  again8.t  the  false  accusations  of  their  ene- 
^^  mies  i  Yqu  admitte^l  into  yqur  presence  o^  tiastard 
'^  broker,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebfrllion ;  ^d  you  dqny 
^^  me  that  honour!  Qo4  forbid  thatl^hpuldt^e  the  occas\OA 
**  of  bringing  any  stain  upon  your  reputation !  I  expected 
^^  ti^at  your  manner  of  treating  me  would  hj^ve  .a44ed  l^a- 
^^  tre  to  it.  Suffer  me  either  to  implpr^  tfie  aid  of  ot;^^ 
^'  prlncesy  whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will  he  less,  and 
^^  their  resentment  of  my  wrongs  greate.r ;  or  let  me  receive 
^  frpm  your  hands  that  assistance  which  it  bcfpmes  you, 
*^  more  than  any  pther  prince,  to  grant ;  atnd  by  th^  benefit 
^'  bind  m,etoyQurseif  in  the  indissoluble  ti^a  9f  gratitude.'^t 
$  XXIIL  This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizfd^th^s 
plan,  but  di4  not  dirert  her  from  th^  prosecution  of  it.  She 
laid  the  matter  before  the  privy  co^I^ci),  .aiul  it  waa  t)>erc 
determined,  notwithstanding  the  entrea^e^  ^^d  remp^strai^- 
ces  of  the  Scottish  queen,  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into 
her  conduct,  and  ufitil  tha^t  were  fiaisbec|y  it  was  ;|g^eed 
tbi^t  EliMbeth  could  not,  conaistently  with  her  own  boqour, 
or  mrith  the  safety  of  her  government,  either  give  her  the 
assistance  which  she  demanded,  or  permit  her  to  retire  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Lest  she  shoi^ld  have  an  ojqportufiity  of 
escaping,  while  she  resided  so  near  Scotland)  it  was  though 
aidyisable  to  remove  her  to  some  plaii^egt  a  greater  distance 
from  the  ^orders4 
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§  XSIY.  ynAh  the  EAglish  court  was  occulted  in  these 
^tellberatio^s,  the  regent  did  not  neglect  to  iiA)>rore  the 
victory  at  Langstde.  That  evem  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him.  tt  not  ohly  &fove  the  queen  herself  out 
of  thfr  kiingdotn.  But  teft  her  adherents  dispersed,  and  with- 
out t  leader,  at  his  nliercy*  He  seeikied  resolved,  at  firsts 
to  proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Six  per- 
son^  of  iBOme  distinction,  Who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
the  battle,  ^ere  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  as  rebels 
•  k^n^t  the  King*8  goVeriimeht.  They  were  led  to  the  place 
df  executibn,  but  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Knox  they 
obtaiiied  a  parHoh.  HainSiton  of  Bothwelhaugh  was  one  of 
the  nuttiber,  who  lived  to  give  both  the  regent  and  Knox 
teason  to  te]^ettt  of  this  commendable  act  of  lenity.^ 

Soon  after,  the  regent  marched  with  an  army,  consisting 
of  four  th6usand  horse  and  one  thousand  foot,  towards  the 
west  borders.  The  nobles  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  were 
dl  the  queenV  adherents ;  but  as  they  had  not  force  suflSi* 
cient  to  obstruct  his  ph>gres^,  he  iiiu^t  either  have  obliged 
thenk  to  submit  to  the  ling,  br  would  have  laid  waste  their 
lands  t^rth  (ire  and  sword.  But  Elizabeth,  whos«  interest 
it  wia  to  keep  Scotland  in  confusioh,  by  preserving  the  bal- 
ance betwebh  the  two  parties,  atid  ^ho  was  endeavouring 
to  sooth  the  Scottish  queen  by  gende  treatment,  interposed 
at  her  desire.  After  keeping  the  field  two  weeks,  the  re- 
gent, in  compliance  to  the  English  ambassador,  dismissed 
hi^  forces ;  and  an  expedition,  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  opponents,  ended  with  a  few  acts  of  severity.f 

$  XXV^  TTie  resolution  of  the  English  privy  council, 
widi  regard  to  Mary's  person,  was  soon  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and,  without  regarding  her  remonstrances  or  com- 
plaints, she  was  conducted  to  Bolton,^:  a  castle  of  lord 
Scroop's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.^  In  this  place,  her 
correspondence  with  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more 
difficult,  and  any  prospect  of  making  her  escape  was  en- 
tirely cut  olF.  She  now  felt  herself  to  be  completely  in 
Elizabeth's  pdwer,  and  though  treated  as  yet  with  the  respect 
doe  to  a  queen,  her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner. 

•  Caid.  vol.  li.  99.         t  Ibid.         ^  July  13.  f  AhdersT 
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Mary  knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and 
dreaded  it  as  the  worst  of  sdl  evils.  While  the  remem- 
brance of  her  late  imprisonment  Was  still  lively,  and  the 
terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her  mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it 
SI  proper  juncture  to  renew  her  former  proposition,*  that 
she  would  suiTer  the  regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called 
into  England,  and  consent  to  their  being  heard  in  defence 
of  their  own  conduct.  She  declared  it  to  be  far  from  her 
intention  to  claim  any  right  of  judging  between  Mary  and 
her  subjects,  or  of.  degrading  her  so  far  as  to  require  that 
she  should  answer  to  their  accusations.  On  the  contrary, 
Murray  and  his  associates  were  summoned  to  appear,  in 
order  to  justify  their  conduct  in  treating  their  sovereign  so 
harshly,  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from  those  crimes 
with  which  she  had  charged  them.  On  her  part,  Eliza- 
beth promised,  whatever  should  be  the  issue  of  this  in- 
quiry, to  employ  all  her  power  and  influence .  towards  re- 
placing Mary  on  her  throne,  under  ^  a  few  limitations,  by 
no  means  unreasonable.  Mary,  deceived  by  this  seem- 
ing attention  to  her  dignity  as  a  queen  ;  soothed,  on  one 
hand,  by  a  promise  more  flattering  than  any  which  she  had 
hitherto  received  from  Elizabeth,  and  urged  on  the  other, 
by  the  feelings  which  were  natural  on  being  conducted  into 
a  more  interior  part  of  England,  and  kept  there  in  more 
rigorous  confinement,  complied  at  length  with  what  Eliza- 
beth required,  and  promised  to  send  commissioners  to  the 
conferences  appointed  to  be  held  at  York« 

§  TiXVh  In  order  to  persuade  Elizabeth  that  she  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  to  render  the  union  between  them 
as  elose  as  possible,  she  shewed  a  disposition  to  relax 
somewhat  in  one  point ;  with  regard  to  which,  during  all 
her  past  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  she  was  uniformly  in- 
flexible. She  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England ;  she  was  often  present  at  relig- 
ious worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church; 
made  choice  of  a  protestant  clergyman  to  be  her  chaplain  ; 
heard  him  preach  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  atten- 
tion and  seeming  pleasure  ;  and  discovered  all   the  symp- 

•  July  28.  t  Anders,  iv.  part  i.  p.  n,.l3|  &Crf  I09,icc. 
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toms  of  an  approaching  conver9ion.*  Such  ^a&  Mary's 
known  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  her  aincerjc  in  this  part  of  het 
conduct ;  nor  can  any  thing  mark  more  strongly  the 
wretchedness  of  her  conditioq,  and  the  excess  of  her  fears, 
than  that  they  betrayed  her  into  dissimulation,  in  a  matter 
concerning  which  her  sentiments  were,  at  all  other  timcB^ 
scrupulously  delicate. 

$  XXVII.  At  this  time  the  regent  called  a  parliament^ 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  those  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority*!  The  queen's  adhez:* 
ents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll  and  Huntly,  whom  Mary 
had  appointed  her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south,  and  the 
other  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  to 
obstruct  this  ineeting*  Compassion  for  the  queen,  and  ea« 
vy  at  those  who  governed  in  the  king'9  name,  had  added  $0 
much  strength  to  the  party,  that  the  regent  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  withstand  its  efforts.  But  as  Mary  had 
submitted  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  she  could  not  refuse,  at 
her  desire,  to  commajad  her  friends  to  Isty  down  their  arms, 
and  to  wait  patiently  until  matters  were  brought  to  a  deci* 
aion  in  England.  By  procuring  this  cessation  of  arms,  Eli- 
zabeth afforded  as  seasonable  relief  to  the  regent's  faction, 
as  she  had  formerly  given  to  the  queen's.:^ 

The  regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even  at  Eliza- 
beth's request,  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  parliament.^  But 
we  may  ascribe  to  her  influence,  as  well  as  to  the  eloquence 
of  Maidand,  who  laboured  to  prevent  the  one  half  of  his 
countrymen  from  exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances 
of  moderation  which  this  parliament  discovered  in  its  prq« 
ceedings.  .  The  most  violent  opponents  of  the  king's  go- 
vernment were  forfeited;  the  rest  were  allowed  still  tp 
hope  for  favour. || 

$  XXVIII.  No  sooner  did  the  queen  of  Scots  submit 
her  cause  to  her  rival,  than  Elizabeth  required  the  regent 
to  send  to  York  deputies  properly  instructed  for  vindicating 
his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  commissioners.     It  was  not 

•  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  113.  Haynes,  509.  See  Appendix, 
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witlKMit  be^ltttoii  and  aunty  that  ilie  regent  cemented  to 
this  measure.  Ui$  authori^  was  already  cstaUished  io 
Scodand,  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  To  suffer  its  va- 
lidity now  to43e  called  in  question^  and  subjected  to  a  foreign 
jurisdicttOD,  was  extremely  mortifying.  To  accuse  his 
sovereign  before  strangers^  the  ancient  enemiea  of  the  Scot* 
tish  name,  was  an  odious  task.  To  fail  in  this  accusation 
was  dangerous ;  to  succeed  in  it  ^as  disgraceful.  But  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  faction  daily  increased.  He  dreaded 
du  interposition  of  tfie  French  king  in  its  behalf.  In  his 
sitnatioa,  and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth  had  so  much 
at  heart,  her  comnumds  were  neither^  to  be  disputed  nor 
disobeyed.*' 

§  XXIX.  The  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  York 
added  to  the  ignominy  of  the  step  which  he  was  obliged  to 
take.  AU  his  associates  declined'  the  office ;  they  were  un* 
willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  and  danger  with 
which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  discharge  of  it  would 
be  attended,  unless  be  himself  consented  to  share  these  in 
common  with  diem.  The  earl  of  Morton,  Bothwell,  bishop 
of  Orkney,  Pitcaim  commendator  of  Dunfermling,  and  lord 
Lindsay,  were  joined  with  him  in  commission,  f  Macgill  of 
Rankeilor,  and  Balnaves  of  Hallhill^  two  eminent  civilians, 
George  Buchanan,  Murray^s  faithful  adherent,  a  man  whose 
genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Maitland,  and  several  others, 
were  appointed  to  attend  them  as  assistants.  Maitland  ow- 
ed this  distinction  to  the  regent's  fear,  rather  than  to  his  af- 
ieotion.  lie  had  warmly  remonstrated  against  this  measure* 
He  wished  his  country  to  continue  in  friendship  with  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  become  dependent  on  that  nation.  He  was 
desirous  of  re-establishing  the  queen  in  some  degree  of 
power,  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  the  king  possessed ; 
and  the  regent  could  not  with  safety,  leave  behind*  him  a 
man,  whose  views  were  so  contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by 
his  superior  abilities,  had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  na- 
tion, equal  to  that  which  others  derived  from  the  antiquity 
and  power  of  their  families4 

Mary,impowered  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross,  lord  Livingston, 
lord  Boyd,  lord  Herries,  Gavin  Hamilton,  commendator  qf 

,  .*  Buch*  372.  See  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.    t  September  18. 
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IGtwiBmiig,  sir  John  Gotdon  of  Xoeliiftvar,  and  Hr  Jamas 
Cockburn  of  Sth-ling,  to  appear  in  her  name.* 

Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Thomas  Raddiff,  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  her 
commissioners  to  hear  both  parties. 

$  XXX.  The  fourth  of  October  was  the  day  ixed  for 
opening  the  conference^  The  great  abilities  of  the  depi^les 
on  both  sides,  die  dignity  of  the  judges  before  whom  dtey 
were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of  the  persons  whose  cause 
was  to  be  heard,  and  the  iitiportance  of  the  points  hi  dispute 
tendered  the  whole  transaction  no  less  illustrious  than  it 
was  singular.  The  situation  in  which  Elizabeth  appeared 
on  this  occasion,  strikes  us  with  an  lur  of  magnificence. 
Her  rival,  an  independent  queen,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
race  of  monarchs,  was  a  pri^on^r  in  her  hands,  and  appear*^ 
ed,  by  her  ambassadors,  before  her  tribunal.  The  regent 
of  Scotland,  who  represented  the  majesty,  and  possessed 
the  authority  of  a  king,  stood  in  person  at  her  bar.  And 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  whose  power  her  ancestors  had  of' 
ten  dreaded,  but  could  never  subdue,  was  now  at  her 
disposal. 

$  XXXI.  The  views,  however,  with  which  the  several 
parties  consented  to  this  conference,  and  the  issue  to  which 
they  expected  to  bring  it,  were  extremely  different. 

Mary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  of  her  former 
authority.  This  induced  her  to  consent  to  a  measure  a* 
gainst  which  she  had  long  struggled.  Elizabeth's  promises 
gave  her  ground  for  entenaining  hopes  of  being  restored  to 
her  kingdom ;  in  order  to  which  she  would  have  willingly 
made  many  concessions  to  the  king's  party ;  »id  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  queen,  as  well  as  her  own  impatience 
under  her  present  situation,  might  have  led  her  to  many 
more.f  The  regent  aimed  at  nothing  but  securing  Eliza- 
beth's protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  most  distant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any  coraposidon  with 
Mary.  Elizabeth's^  views  were  more  various,  and  her 
schemes  more  intricate.  She  seemed  to  be  full  of  concern 
for  Mary's  honour,  and  solicitous  that  she  should  wipe  off 
the  aspersions  which  blemished  her  character.     This  she 

•  Anders,  vol,  iv.  33.  t  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  part  il  33.  Goc;*!, 
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pretended  to  be  Ae  intention  of  the  conference ;  amusing 
Mary^  and  eluding  the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  in  her  behsdf,  by  repeated  promises  of  as- 
si^ng  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  venture  to  do  so,  without 
bringing  disgrace  upon  herself.  But,  under  this  veil  of 
friendship  and  generosity,  Elizabeth  concealed  sentiments 
of  a  different  nature.  She  expected  that  the  regent  would 
accuse  Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  encouraged  himi  as  far. as  decency  would  per- 
mit, to  take  this  desperate  step.*  And  as  this  accuaation 
might  terminate  in  two  different  ways,  she  had  concerted 
measures  for  her  future  conduct  suitable  to  each  of  these. 
If  the  charge  against  Mary  should  appear  to  be  wdl-found- 
ed,  she  resolved  to  pronounce  her  unworthy  df  wearing  a 
crowo,  and  to  declare  that  she  would  never  burden  her  own 
cottscieiice  with  the  guilt  of  an  action  so  detestable  as  the 
restoring  her  to  her  kingdom.^  If  it  should  happen,  that 
'  what  her  accusers  alledged  did  not  amount  to  a  proof  of 
guilt,  but  only  of  mal-administration,  she  determined  to  set 
on  foot  a  treaty  for  restoring  her,  but  on  such,  conditions  as 
would  render  her  hereafter  dependant  not  only  upon  Eng- 
land, but  upon  her  own  subjects.^  As  every  "step  in  the 
progress  of  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  final  result  of  it, 
was  in  Elizabeth's  own  power^  she  would  still  be  at  liberty 
to  chuse  wluch  of  these  courses  she  sliould  hold;  or  if 
there  appeared  to  be  any  danger  or  inconveniency  in  pursu- 
ing either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the  whole  cause  by 
iendkss  delays,  and  involve  it  in  inextricable  perplexity. 

$  XXXII.  The  conference,  however,  was  opened  with 
much  solemnity.  But  the  very  first  step  discovered  it  to  be 
Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame,  rather  than  to  extinguish, 
the  dissensions  and  animosities  among  the  Scots.  No  en^ 
deavours  were  used  ^  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or 
to  mollify  the  fierceness  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing  the 
queen  to  offer  pardon  for  what  was  past,  or  her  subjects  to 
promise  mote  dutiful  obedience  for  the  future.  On  the  con- 
ii^ry,  Mary's  commissioners  were  permitted  to  prefer  a 
complaint  against  the  regent  and  his  party,^  containing  ai) 

« 
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CTUtneratioQ  of  dieir  treaaomble  Rctiofts,  df  their  seizing 
her  person  by  force  of  arms,  cominttttngher  to  pri^n,  cox&- 
peUiog  her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  making  use  of  her  son's 
name  to  colour  their  usurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority  ; 
and  oF  all  these  enormities  they  required  such  speedy  aoil 
effectual  redress,  as  the  injuries  of  one  queen  dem^anded 
from  the  justice  of  another.  • 

It  was  then  expected  thattbe  regent  would  ha;ve  disclos- 
ed-all  the  ciraimst»H:es  of.  that  unnatural  crime  to  which 
he  pretended  the  queen  had  been  accessary,  and' would  have 
produced  evidence  in  s«pport  of  his  charge.  But  far  from 
accusing  Mary,  the  regent  did  not  even  answer  the  com- 
plaints brought  against  himself.  He  discovered  a  reluctance 
at  undertaking  that  oflSce,  and  started  many  doubts  and 
scruples  with  regard  to  which  he  demanded  to-be  resolved 
by  £Hzabeth  herself.f  His  reserve  and  hesitation  were  no 
less  surpriaing  to  the  greater ^part  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners than  to.  hie  own  associates.  They  knew  that  he  cOuld 
not  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  vithoiit  charging  the  mtirder 
upon  the  queen,  and  he  had  not  hitherto  shown .  any  ex- 
.traordinary  delicacy  on  that  head*  An  intrigite,'  h6wever^ 
had  been  secretly  carried-  on,  since  hia  arrival  at  York, 
which  explains  this  mystrry. .   .       - 

$  XXXIII.  The  duke.of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  popular  man  in  England.  His 
wife  was  lately  dead;  and  he  began  already  to  form  a  pro- 
ject, which  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  of  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  He  saw  the  infamy  which  would  be  the  consequence 
of  a  pubKc  accusation  against  Mary,  and  how  prejudicial  it 
might  be  to  her  pretensions  to  the  English  succession.  In 
order  to  save  her  from  this  cruel  mortification,  he  applied 
to  Maidand,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  a 
man  of  so  much  reputs^on  for  wisdoip,  concurring  with 
the  regent  in  a  measure  so  dishonour^ible  to  diemselves,  to 
their  queen,  and  to  their  country ;  submitting  the  public 
transactions  of  the  nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners ; 
and  publishing  the  ignominy  and  exposing  the  faults  of 
t)ieir  sovereign,  which  they  were  bound,  in  good  policy,  as 

f  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  53.  t  Haynes,  478. 
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well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  coven  It  was  easy  for 
Maitland,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  with  the  duke's^ 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him,  that  he  had 
employed  all  his  credit  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this 
measure ;  and  would  still  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  divert  them  from  iu  This  encouraged  Norfolk 
to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  regent.  He  repeated  and 
enforced  the  same  arguments  which  he  had  used  with  Mait<- 
land.  He  warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  must  ex- 
pose himself  by  such  a  violent  action  as  the  public  accusa- 
tion  of  his  sovereign.  Mary  would  never  forgive  a  man, 
who  had  endeavoured  to-fix  such  a  brand  of  infamy  on  her 
character.  If  she  ever  recovered  aily  degree  of  power,  his 
destruction  would  be  inevitable,  and  he  would  justly  merit 
It  at  her  hands.  Nor  would  Elizabeth  screen  him  from 
this,  by  a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct.  For  whatever 
evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might  produce,  she  was  resolv- 
ed to  give  no  definitive  sentence  in  the  cause.  Let  him  only 
demand  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  decision 
immediately  after  hearing  the  proof,  and  he  would  be  fully 
/convinced  how  false  and  insidious  her  intentions  were,  and, 
by  consequence,  how  improper  it  would  be  for  him  to  ap- 
pear as  the  accuser  of  his  own  sovereign.*'  The  candour 
which  Norfolk  seemed  to  discover  in  these  remonstrances, 
as  well  as  the  truth  which  they  contained,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  regent.  He  daily  received  the  strongest 
assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  him| 
if  he  abstained  from  accusing  her  of  such  an  odious  crime, 
together  with  the  denunciations  of  her  irreconcilcable  ha- 
tred, if  he  acted  a  contrary  part.|  All  these  considerations 
concurred  in  determining  him  to  alter  his  purpose,  and  tp 
make  trial  of  the  expedient  which  the  duke  had  suggested. 
He  demanded,^  therefore,  to  be  informed,  before  he  pro-*, 
seeded  farther,  whether  the  English  commissioners  wer^ 
empowered  to  declare  the  queen  guilty,  by  a  judicial  acti 
whether  they  would  promise  to  pass  sentence,  without  de- 
Uy;  irhetber  the  queen  should  be  kept  under  such  restraint 

•  Melv.  l87..Hayncs,  573. 
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as  to  prerent  her  frond  disturbing  the  government  now- 
established  in  Scotland ;  and  whether  Elizabeth,  if  she  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  king's  party,  would  engage 
to  protect  it  for  the  future."^  The  paper  containing  these 
demands  was  signed  by  himself  alone,  >vithout  communica- 
ting it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  except  Maitlapd  and  M el- 
vil.f  But  lest  so  many  precautions  should  excite  any  sus- 
picion of  their  procedings,  from  some  consciousness  of  de- 
fect in  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce  against  his 
sovereign,  Murray  empowered  Lethington,  Macgill,  and 
Buchanan,  to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Sussex^  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  lay  before  them,  not 
in  their  public  characters  as  commissioners,  but  as  private 
persons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  sonnets,  and  all 
the  other  papers  upon  which  were  founded  the  charge  of 
her  being  accessary  to  the  murder  ofthe  king,  and  to  declare 
that  this  confidential  communication  was  made  to  them, 
with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the  queen  of  England  would 
consider  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
regent's  solicitude,  to  know  on  what  footing  he  stood.  To 
have  ventured  on  a  step  so  uncommon  and  dangerous,  as 
the  accusing  his  sovereign,  without  previously  ascertaining 
that  he  might  take  it  with  safety,  would  have  been  unpar- 
donable imprudence.  But  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  expect 
that  he  would  have  moved  any  such  difficulty,  had  not  em- 
powered her  commissioners  to  give  him  that  satisfaction 
which  he  demanded.  It  became  necessary  to  transmit  the 
articles  to  herself,  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed 
them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  wished  that  they  should 
make  no  slight  impression  on  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers* 
**  Think  not  the  Scots,"  said  he,  **  over-scrupulous  or  pre- 
^  cise.  Let  us  view  their  conduct  as  we  should  wish  our 
^^  own  to  be  viewed  in  a  like  situation.  The  game  they 
^  play  is  deep;  their  estates,  their  lives,  their  honour  are  at 
*  stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own  power  to  be  reconciled  to 
♦*  their  qufeen,  or  to  oflFend  her  irrecoverably ;  and  in  a  mat- 

•  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  SB.    State  Trials,  i.  9 1 ,  fee 
t  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  56.    Melv.  190 
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^^  ter  of  so  much  importacce  the  utmost  degree  of  caution 
"  is  not  excessive.* 

While  the  English  commissioners  waited  for  fuller  in- 
structions with  regard  to  the  regent's  demands,  he  gave  ill 
an  answer  to  the  complaint  which  had  been  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  Scottish  queen.  It  was  expressed  in  terms 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  system  which  he  had  at  that 
time  adopted.  It  contained  no  insinuation  of  the  queen*s  ' 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  the  bitter- 
ness of  style  peculiar  to  the  age  was  considerably  abated  { 
and  though  he  pleaded,  that  the  infamy  of  the  marriage 
with  Bothwcll,  made  it  necessary  to  take  arms  in  order  to 
dissolve  it ;  though  Mary's  attachment  to  a  man  so  odious 
justified  the  keeping  her  for  some  time  under  restraint ;  yet 
nothing  more  was  said  on  these  subjects  than  was  barely 
requisite  in  his  own  defence.  The  queen's  commissioners 
did  not  fail  to  reply.f  But  while  the  article  with  respect 
to  the  murder  remained  untouched4  these  were  only  skir- 
mishes at  a  distance,  of  no  consequence  towards  ending  the 
contest,  and  were  little  regarded  by  Elizabeth,  or  her  com- 
niissioners. 

§  XXXIV.  The  conference  had  hitherto,  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  disappointed  Elizabeth's  views,  and 
produced  none  of  those  discoveries  which  she  had  expected* 
The  distance  between  York  and  London,  and  the  necessity 
of  consulting  her  upon  every  difficulty  which  occurred,  con- 
sumed much  time.  Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scottish 
regent,  however  secretly  carried  on,  was  not  in  all  proba- 
bility, unknown  to  a  princess  so  remarkable  for  her  sagacity 
in  penetrating  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  seeing 
through  their  deepest  schemes.^  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
turning any  answer  to  the  regent's  demands,  she  resolved 
to  remove  the  conference  to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint 
new  commissioners,  in  whom  she  could  more  absolutely 
confide.  Both  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  regent  were 
brought,  without  difficulty,  to  approve  of  this  resolution.lt 

•  Anders,  vol.  iv.  77.      t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  64,  80. 
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We  often  find  B/Iaiy  bptstmg  of  the  superiority  iii  Arga*> 
rnent  obtsuned  by  her  commissioners  during  (he  conference 
ftt  York,  and  how,  by  the  strength  of  their  reasonSf  they 
sodbunded  her  adrersaries,  and  silenced  all  dieir  cavils.^ 
The  dispute  stood,  at  that  time,  on  a  footing  which  render*^ 
cd  her  victory  not  only  apparent,  but  easy.  Her  panicipa* 
tkm  of  the  guilt  of  the  king's  murder  w$u  the  circumstance 
upon  which  her  subjects  must  have  rested,  as  a  justificatiodi 
ef  their  violent  proceedings  against  her;  and  while  they 
industriously  avoided  mentioning  that^  her  cause  gained  aa 
much  as  that  of  her  adversaries  lost  by  suppressing  this 
capital  argument. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  Maty  should  not  enjoy  the  samd 
advantage  in  tfae  conference  to  be  held  at  Westmitisten 
She  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  bow  she  might 
overcome  the  regent's  scrupks,  and  petsuade  him  to  accuse 
the  queen.  She  considered  of  the  most  proper  method  for 
bringing  Mary's  commissioners  to  answer  such  an  accusa- 
tion i  and  as  she  foresaw  that  the  prombes  with  which  it 
was  necessary  to  allure  the  regent,  and  which  it  was  im* 
possible  to  conceal  from  the  Scottish  queen,  would  naturally 
exasperate  her  to  a  great  degree,  she  determined  to  guard 
her  more  narrowly  than  ever;  and  though  lord  Scroop  had 
given  her  no  re^on  to  distrust  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet 
because  he  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  brother*in*Iaw,  she 
thought  it  proper  to  remove  the  queen  as  soon  as  possibli^  . 
to  Tuthhury  in  SuiFordshire,  and  commit  her  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  chat  castte  be^ 

longed-t 

$  XXXV.  Mary  began  to  suspea  ^e  design  of  this  s^* 
cond  conference  4  ^nd  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  she 
Expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  taken  ikiore  immedliately 
mider  the  queen's  own  eye,$  she  framed  her  instructions  to 
her  commissioners  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  bein^ 
brought  under  the  necessity  of  answering  the  accusation  of 
her  subjecu,  if  they  should  be  so  desperate  as  to  exhibit  oner- 
against  her*  ||  These  sospiciona  were  soon  confirmed  by 
a  ctrcumatance  extremdy  mortifying^     The  regent  having 

•  Good.  yd. L  186,284,350.  f  JUfMSjABt. 
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arrived :at  Lofidcm,  ia  order  to  be  present  at  the  conference, 
was  immediately  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  and 
received  by  her,  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  ^ectioa. 
This  Mary  justly  considered  as  an  open  deciatation  of  that 
queen's  partiality,  towards  her  adversaries.  In  the  fintt 
emotions  of  her  jeaentm^nt,  she  wrote  to  Her  commissioa- 
ers,*  and  commanded  them  to  complain,  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  nobles,  and  before  the  ambassadors  oi*  foreign 
princes,  of  the  Osage  she  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the 
additional  injuries  which  she  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
Her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access  to  the  qaeeift, 
she  was  excluded  from  her  presence;  they,  enjoyed  fuU 
liberty,  she  languished  under  a  long  imprisonment;  they 
were  encouraged  ^o  accuse  her,  in  defending  herself  she 
laboured  under  every  disadvantage^  For  these  reasons  she 
once  more  renewed  her  demand,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
queen's  .presence ;  and  if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed 
them  to  declare,  that  she  recalled  the  consent  which  she 
had  given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster^  a»d  protested^ 
that  whatever  Was  done  there,  should*  be  held  to  be  null 
and  invalid. t^  .     .  ,t  /. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  prudent  resolutioa  Mary^ 
could  have  taken.  The  pretences  on  which  she  declinedi 
the  conference  were  plausible,  and  the  juncture  for  offering 
them  well  chosen.  But  either  the  queen's  letter  did  not 
reach  her  commissioners  in  due  time,  or  they  su£Fered 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  re- 
gard  for  their  mistress,  and  consented  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference.^ 

To  the  commiBsioners  who  had  appeared  in  her  name  at 
York,$  Eli'/^abeth  now  added  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keepep 
of  the  great  seal,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  lord 
Clinton,  and  sir  William  Cecil,  il  The  difficulties  which 
obstructed  the  proceedings  at  .York  were  quickly  removed*; 
A  satisfying  answer  was  given  to  the  regent's  demands ;: 
nor  was  he  so  much  disposed  to  hesitate,  and  raise  objec- 
tions, as  formerly.    His  negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been 

*  November  22.  t  Good.  vol.  ii.  1 84. 
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di^ovoKd  to  Morton  bf  aome  of  Mary's  attendants,  and 
he  had  eommnnicated  it  to  CeciL*  His|>ersonal«afety,  as* 
well  as  the  continuance  of  hia  power,  dependtd  on  EUza- 
beth»  By  favouring  Mary,  she  might  at  any  time  ruin  him,, 
and  by  a  qaestion  which  she  artfully  started,  concerning 
the  person  who  had  a  right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  she  let  him  Aee, 
that  even  without  restoring  the  queen,  it  was  an  easy  mat*: 
ler  for  her  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs*!  These  considerations,  which  were  powerfully  se<^ 
conded  by  most  of  his  attendants,  at  length  determined  the 
regent  to  produce  his  accusation  against  the  queen. 

$  XXXVI.  He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  obloquy  with 
which  he  was  sensible  this  action  would  be  attended,  by 
protesting  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  under*' 
took  this  disagreeable  usk;  that  his  party  had  long  suflfer* 
ed  their  conduct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  had  home  the 
worst  imputations  in  silence,  rather  than  expose  the  crimes 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  eyes  of  strangers ;  but  that  now 
the  insolence  and  importunity  of  the  adverse  faction  forced 
them  to  publish,  what  they  had  hitherto,  though  with 
loss  to  themselves,  endeavotired  to  conceal4  These  pre* 
texts  are  decent;  and  the  considerations  which  he  mentions 
had,  during  some  time,  a  real  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  party ;  but  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  held  in 
December,  they  had  discovered  so  -little  delicacy  and  re-  - 
serve  with  respect  to  the  queen's  actions,  as  renders  it  im* 
possible  to  give  credit  to  those  studied  professions.     The 

^  regent  and  his  asiiociates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain,  partly  by 
the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly  by  Elizabeth's  arti* 
ices,  into  a  situation  where  no  liberty  of  choice  was  left  to 
them ;  and  they  were  obliged  either  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or.  to  charge  Mary  with 
having  been  accessary  to  the  commission  of  murder* 

The  accusation   itself  was  conceived  in  the   strongest 

,  terms*  Mary  was  charged,  not  only  with  having  consented 
to  the  murder,  but  with  being  accessary  to  the  contrivance 
and  execution  o(  it.     Bothwell,  it  %^as  pretended,  had  been 

•  Mclv.  191.  t  Haynes,  4^4 
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sdcettul  from  th^  pmwilA  of  justice  bjr  her  hymat%  nod 
fjtki^  h^  £0drined  doBigns  no  Ie$9  dangerotta  to  tfacf ilife  b£  the 
yoosg  princef  tbau^  tuibyeraiYe  of  the  Ubevtiea  and  cofletUn- 
juon^of  the  kmgdom»  If  ^ny  of  these  criQiea/dMniidJbe  de- 
|ued,  an  pffer  was  made  to  produce  the  iKiost  ample  and 
imdoiibted  (cvidepce  in  ponfirmatioa  of  the  charge.* 

4>t  the  fiext  meeting  of  the  €ommis6|otieiP»,t  the  earl  of 
Lennox  appeared  befo)re  them;  and  after  bewailing. the  dear 
^cal  and  unnatural  murder  of  his  son,  he  implored  EHsta^ 
i>edi^s  justice  agaiMf  ^e  queen  of  Scots,  whois^  he  accused, 
upon  oath,  of  being  the  i^uthor  pf  tliat  crime,  and  produceci 
piqiers,  i^hich,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good  what  J^ 
fdlegedf  T^  entrance  of  a  i^ew  actor  on  the  stage,  so  op- 
jporjtuAeljr^  and  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  can  .scarce  be  in^. 
jH^ted  f/>  chance.  This  contriyaiice  was  manifestly  EUza> 
beth'Sf  *m  order  to  increase,  by  thi^  ^ddition^d  accnsation, 
t^e  infamy  of  tb^  Scottish  queen*:^ 

c$  XXXyil.  Mary-s  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  regent's  presumption,  in 
jioading  the  queen  with  caluniuies,  which,  as  they  affirmed, 
3he  had  sp  little  meip^tedig  Bujt  instead  of  attempAing^^ 
yind^ca)t.e  her  honour,  by  a  reply  to  the  charge,  they  had 
fecQi^^  to  an  article  in  their  instruction^,  which  they  had 
forqserly  neglected  to  nieftion  in  its  proper  place.  They 
jdemanded  an  audience  pf  Elizabeth ;  ^nd  ha\*ing  renewed 
^heir  mist^ess^j^  request,  of  a  personal  interview,  they  pro- 
tested,  if  that  were  denied  her,  against  all  the  fi|ture  pm* 
(ceedin^s  of  the  commissioners.il  it  protestation  of  this 
jpature,  offered  just  at  the  critical  time  when  such  a  bold 
accijisation  had  been  preferred  against  I^aty,  and  When  the 
proofs  in  support  of  it  were  ready  to  he  examined,  gave 
irea^pn  to  suspect  that  she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examt*' 
patioUf  This  siispicjon  received >the  strongest  confinnatioa 
fron^  another  pircumstanqp ;  Ross  and  ferries,  before  they 
:were  in^rpdujced  to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this  pro- 
testation, privately  acquainted  I,eicester  and  Cecil,  that  as 
^heir  mistress  had,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  an  in« 
clinatipn  towards  bringing  the  differences  between  herself 

f  Anders  vol.  iy.  p^t  ii.  1 1  ?.  f  November  ^9 . 
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ittid  fair  rabgectft  to  an  attileabk  acconraiodatioii,  so  she  wan 
still  deairoos,  ndtwithstanding  the  regem's  audacious  accu- 
^acioftt  that  they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner.* 

Such  aaoderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compatible  with  the 
strong  reseatmens  whieh  calumniated  innocence  naturally 
feels ;  or  with  that  eagerness  to  vindicate  itself  which  it 
alwvpa  diseov«rs.  In  Mary's  situation,  an  offer  so  illw 
tiftied  maiBt  be  considered  as  a  confession  of  the  weaknean 
of  her  caoae.  The  known  character  of  her  commission^fs 
ezempta  them  froni  the  imputation  of  folly,  or  the  'suspicion 
of  treachery.  Some  secret  conviction,  that  the  conduct  of 
their  mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a  scrutmy  as  must  be 
made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the  accusation  prefer^ 
«ed  by  Murray  against  her,  seems  to  be  the  most  prol|a« 
ble  motive  of  this  imprudent  proposal,  by  which  they  en*r 
dviavoured  «9  avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  thn  light  to  Elizabeth,!  and  afforded  ha!' 
a  pretence  for  rejecting  it.  She  represented  to^  Mary's  com^' 
naiaaionftrs,  that  in  the  present  juncture,  nothing  could  be  so 
4lalionottrable  to  their  mistress  as  an  accommodation  j  and 
that  die  mMter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this  man* 
aer^  merely  to  suitress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  hershanl^; 
m»r  was  it  possible  that  Mary  could  be  admitted,  with  any 
decency,  into  her  presence,  white  she  lay  under  the  infamy 
oi  auch  a  puWc  accusation.  ^ 

Upon  this  repulse,  Mary's  commissioners  withdrew;  and 
aa  they  bad  declined  answering,  there  seemed  now  to  be  no 
^Mther  reason  for  the  regent's  producing  the  proofs  in  ^o^ 
port  of  his  charge.  But  without  getting  these  into  hei^ 
aandS)  Eliaabeth's  schemes  were  incomplete;  ^nd  her  aht- 
See  for  this  purpose  was  as  mean,  but  as  successful,  as  an^ 
she  had  hitherto  employed.  She  commanded  her  contmis- 
aiottefa  to  testify  her  indignation  and  disjdeasure  at  the  it^ 
gent'a  preauqbptiMt  in  forgetting  so  far  the  duty  of  a  sub- 
ject^  as  to  •  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  atrocious  crimes^ 
Ue^  ia  order  to  ecgaio  the  ffoo^  opinion  of  such  a  power- 
fol  pno^tectress,  offered  ta  show  that  his  accusations  ivei^ 
not  malicious,  nor  lU-grounded.  Then  were  produced  and 
f  ubmitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  English  commissioners. 

^Anders,  vol.  iv.  1,34.    Cabbala,  15F.  t  .Dcjcember  4. 


the. acts  q£  theScoUbh^arlmmerit  in  'coti(irmatiofii^of«  the 
Regent's. authYHitf)  and  oflhe  queen^s  resi^ationrthe-con- 
fessiops  of  the  persons  executed  for  the  kin^s  murderi  and^ 
the  fatal  casket  which  contained  the  lettera,  sonnets^  ifcnd 
cOtitractA,  that  huve  been  so  often  mentioned. . 

$  XXXVIII*  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  the»e  into  her 
possession,  she  laid  them  before  her  privy  council,*  to  which.' 
she  joined,  on  this  occasion,  several  noblemen  bf  die  great- 
est eminenpe  in  her  kingdom;  in  order  that  they  might 
ha^e  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  mode  in  which  an^ 
inqiuty  of  such  public  importance  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted,, as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  evidence  now  brought 
against  a  person  who  claimed  a  preferable  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respectable  assembly 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  conferences  at  York  and  West«> 
minster  were  reviewed,  and  the  evidence  produced  by  tln6 
regent  of  Scotland  against  his  sovereign-  was  examined  nAth 
attentidn.  In  particular,  the  letters  and  other  papers  said 
to  h©  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  carefully  com- 
pared "  for. the  manner  of  writing  and  orthography,'*  with 
a- variety, of  letters  which  Elizabeth  had  received* at  dfff€r* 
ent  times  from  the  Scottish  queen ;  and,  as  the  result  of"a 
meist  accurate  collation,  the  pnembers  of  the  privy  comiHI, 
and  noblemen  conjoined  with  them,  declared  that  no  differ-' 
encc  between  these  could  be  discovered.  {-  Eli'aabcth,  hiiv- 
^E^  establishe<l  a  fact  so  unfavourable- to  her  rivaf,  began 
lo«lay  aside  the  expressions  of  friendship  and  respect  which 
s]|e  had  hitherto  used  in  all  her  letters  to' the  Scottish  queen. 
She  now  wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if  the  presiin/iptions. 
of  hi^r  guilt  had  amounted  almost  to  certainty;  she 'blamed 
her  for  refusing  to  vindicate  herself  (rem  an  accusation 
which  could  not  be  left  unanswered  withmirn  manifest  in- 
jury tp  her  character ;  and  plainly  intimatdd^  that  unless 
that  n^rere  done,  no  change  would  be  made  in  her  present 
situation4  She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery  of  her  seAti- 
mulcts  would  intimidate  Maty,  who  was  hardly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  regent's  attack  on  ber  repiutatton,  an^ 

i  •  •• 

•  December  U. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  170,  &.c. 

i  Anders,  yo!.  iv.  part.  ii.  179,  183.    Good.  vol.  i^.,260, 
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force  her.to  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  gtowd,  to  ratify 

IMurray's  authority  as  teg^iK)  ^nd  to  consent  that  both  her^ 

self  and  iier*  son  should  reside  in^  England)  under  Engttsh 

pvotectiohi;  This  scheme  Elizabeth  had ^ much  at  heart;  she 

proposed  it  both  to  Mary  and  td  her  coiiimissioQerSy  and 

neglected  no  argument^  nor  artifice,  that  coidd  posdibl^  re* 

owunend  it-     Mary  sa«^>  how  fatnlthis  would  prove  itoh^ 

reputation,  to  her  pretensions,  and  even  to  -her  persomtl 

Sleety*.  She  rejected  it  without  hesitation.    ^^  Death,'^^id 

she,  ^^   is  less  dfe^dfiil  thi^  sueh  an    rgnominioois  -  sCOpv 

^^  Rather  than  pvn  away,  with  tny  ^own'  hands,  the  cro^tf 

^V  which  descended  to  me  from  mf:  ancestors,  I  will  pktt 

^^  with  life  J  but  the  last  words  I  utter,  shall  be  those  of  « 

"  queen  of  Scotland."*  .— 

.  '  At  the.  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sensible  htfw 

open,  her  reputatioa  lay  to  censure,  while  she  suffered' stiiett 

a^puUic  accusation  to  remain  unanswered ;  and  though  ihe 

conference  was  now  dissolved,  she  empowered  her  com* 

iniasiqners  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  b^r  icfle- 

jnies,  in  which  she  denied,  in' the  strongest  terms^  the 

crimes  imputed  to  faer^f  and  recriminated  upon  the  regeWl 

and  his  party,  by  accusing  them  of  havifng  devised  and'&te* 

cuted  the  murder  of  the  king4     '^^^  regent  and  hie  asde^ 

elates  asserted  their  innocence  with  great  warmth.     Mar^ 

continued  to  insist  on  a  personal  interview,' a  conditibiy 

which  she  knew  would  never  be  granted.^  Elizabeth  urgid 

her  to  vlndicsit&  her  own  honour*     But  itis'evidenr  frdm 

the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  subterfuges^  x^  whieh^botll 

queens  luul  recourse  by  turns,  that- Mary  avoided,  wKd  EliP 

zabeth  did  not  desire,  to  make  any  further  progress  inithtf 

inquiry.  * 

I   $  XXXiX*  The  regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  itaW 

Scotland,  where  his  adversaries  w«re  endeavouring,  in  hte 

absence,  to  raise  some  commotions.H  Before  he  set  out,  b^* 

was  called  into  the  privy  council,  to  receive  a  final  declunt-^ 

tion  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments.     Cecil  acquainted  him,  n» 

ker  name,  that  on  one  band  nothing  had  been  objected  ttf 

his  conduct,  which  she   could  reckon  detrimental  to«  hi# 

• » 

•  Haynea,  497,  See  App.  No.  XXX.     Good.  vol.  u.  274,  30 1 
t  December  34.  'J  Good. ii.  285.  "' 

$  Good.  283.     Cabbala,.  147..        |]  f  civuary  3  .    i 
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hppout,  or  ittconsisteat  with  Ms  duty;  not  had  h^  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  any. thing  agiunst  his  sovereign,  oil 
which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  ac* 
lions;  and  for  this  reason  she  resolved  .to  leave  all  the  af- 
fairs of  Scodiind  precisely  in  the  same  situation  m  which 
she  had  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  conferencok 
The  queen^s  coromiaslDtera  were  dismissed  much  in  the 
same^manner.t  i 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  boen  fixed  so 
eipsnestly  on  this  conference  upwards  of  four  months,  such 
a>  conclusion  .of  the  whob.  appears,  at  first.sightt  trifling  and 
ridiculous.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  favourable 
tp  Elizabeth's  future  schemes.  Notwithstanding  her  seem- 
ing impartiality,  she  had  no  thoughts  of  continuing  neuter : 
nor  was  she  at  any  Joss  on  whom  to  bestow  her  protection. 
Before  the  regent  left  London,  she  supplied  him  with  a  coi^- 
siderable  sum.oC  m^ney,  and  engaged  to  support  the  king's 
authority  to  the  u^tmost  of  her  power.f  Mary,  by  her  own 
conduct,  fortified  this  resolution.  Enraged  at  the  repeated 
Instances  of  Elizabeth's  artifice  and  deceit,  which  she  had 
dis^over^d  during  the  progress  of  the  conference^  and  de- 
ftpairitig  of  ever  obtaining  any  succour  from  her^  she  len- 
dettvoured  to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scotland  to  armsi 
by  imputing  such  designs  to  EKzabeth  and  Murray,  aa 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  every  Scotchman  with  indignation* 
Murray,  ^he  psetended^  had  agreed  to  convey  the  prince^ 
Imr  SOU)  into  England ;  to  surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  fdacea 
of  gseatest  streii^;th  in  the  kingdom;  and  to  acknowledge 
the  dependance  of  the  Scottish  upon  the  English  nation.  In 
vetum  for  this,  Murray  was  to  be  declared  the  lawful  heir 
of  the  crown  of  Scodand;  and  at  the  same  time  the  question 
witJ^  regard  to  the  English  succession  was  to  be  decided  in 
&vonr  of  the  earl  of  iLurtford,  who  had  promised  to  marry' 
•q^  of  Cecil's  daughters.  An  account  of  these  wild  and 
chimerical  projects  was  spread  industriously  among  llw 
Scots*'  Elizabeth,  perceiving  it  was  calculated  of  purposer 
W  bring  her  government  into  disreputation,  laboured  to 
destroy  its  effects^  by  a  counter*proclamationy  and  became 
ihore  disgusted  than  ever  with  the  Scottish  queen4 

•  Good.  ii.  315,  333.  t  Ibid.  313.  Carte,  Ui.  47#. 

1  Hi^ynes,  soo,  503.    See  Append.  Ho«  XXXl. 
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$  XL.  Itht  regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  iti 
the  utmost  tranquillity*  But  the  rage  of  the  queen^s  adhe* 
rents,  which  had  been  suspended  in  expectation  that  the 
conference  in  England  would  terminate  to  her  advantage, 
was  now  ready  to  break  out  with  all  the  violence  of  civil 
war.  They  were  encouraged  too  by  the  appearante  of  a 
leader,  whose  high  quality  and  pretensions  entitled  him  to 
great  authority  in  the  nation*  This  was  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherauh,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  France,  and 
was  now  sent  over  by  that  court  with  a  small  supply  of 
money,  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  the  first  noblenian  in 
the  kingdom  would  strengthen  the  queen's  party*  Elizabeth 
had  detained  him  in  England,  for  somemonths,  und^r  various 
pretences,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  suffer  him  to  proceed 
on'  his  journey.  Before  his  departure,*  Mary  invested 
him  with  the  high  dignity  of  her  lieutenant-general  iti  Scot- 
land, together  with  the  fantastic  tide  of  her  adopted  father* 

§  XLI.  The  regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his 
party  into  any  regular  body.  He  assembled  an  army  with 
his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Argyll  and  Hubdy,  who  composed  the  chief  part 
of  the  queen^s  faction,  being  seated  in  comers  df  the  king- 
dom very  distant  from  each  other,  and  msiny  of  the  duke's 
dependants  having  been  killed  or  taketi  in  the  battle  of 
Langside,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  his  adherents  were  to- 
tally broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the  regent  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  estate 
and  vassals.  This  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  on 
no  unreasonable  terms.  The  duke  promised  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  regent ;  afid  to 
claum  no  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  commission 
which  he  had  received  from  the  queen.  The  regent  bound 
himself  to  repeal  the  act  which  had  passed  for  attainting 
several  of  the  queen^s  adherents ;  to  restore  all  v^ho  would 
submit  to  the  king's  government  to  the  possession  of  their 
estates  and  honours  ;  and  to  hold  a  convention^  wherein  all 
the  differences  between  the  two  parties  shotfld  be  settled  by  ' 
mutual  consent.  The  duke  gave  hostages  for  his  faithful 
performance  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  token  of  their  sincerity, 

*  February  25.     . 
Vnu  ir.  .G 
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he  and  brd  Hemes  accompanied  the  tregent  to  Stirling, 
and  visited  the  young  king.  The  regent  set  at  liberty  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Langside.f 

Argyll  and  Huntly  refused  to  be  included  in  this  treaty. 
A  secret  negotiation  was  carrying  on  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  captive  queen,  with  so  much  success,  that  her  aifaira 
began  to  wear  a  better  aspect,  and  her  return  into  her  own 
kingdom  seemed  to  be  an  event  not  very  distant.     The 
French  king  had  lately  obtained  such  advantages  over  the 
hugonots,  that  the  extinction  of  that  party  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  and  France,  by  recovering  domestic  tranquillity, 
would  be  no  longer  prevented  from  protecting  her  friends 
in  Britain.     These  circumstances  not  only  influenced  Ar- 
gyll and  Huntly,  but  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
duke,  that  he  appeared  to  be  wavering  and  irresolute,  and 
plainly  discovered  that  he  wished  to  evade  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  treaty^    The  regent  saw  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  duke  to  shake  himself  loose,  in  this  manner,  from  his 
engagements;  and   instantly  formed  a  resolution  equally 
bold  and  politic.     He  commanded  his  guards  to  seize  Cha- 
telherault  in  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had 
come  in  order  to  attend  the  convention  agreed  upon  ;  and, 
regardless  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom,  and  next  heir  to  the  crown,  or  of  the  promises  of 
personal  security,  on  which  he  had  relied^  committed  him 
and  lord  Herries  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh*!    A 
blow  so  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party.     Argyll 
submitted  to   the  king's  government,  and  made  his  peace 
with  the  regent  on  very  easy  terms ;  and  Huntly,  being  left 
alone,  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

$  XLIL  Soon  after,  lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,^ 
and  brought  letters  to  the  regent,  both  from  the  English  and 
Scottish  queens.  A  convention  was  held  at  Perth,  in  order  to 
.consider  them.$  Elizabeth's  letter  contained  three  different 
proposals  with  regard  to  Mary  5  that  she  should  either  be 
.restored  to  the  full  possession  of  her  former  authority  ;  or 
be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  the  king  her  son  ;  or  at 
least  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Scotland,  in  some  decent  retire- 

•  Cabbala,  161.    Oawf.  Mem.  106.    f  W- 1 1 '  •     Melv.  202. 
'  t  April  le:  §  July  21. 
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ment,  without  any'  share  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment.  These  overtures  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of 
Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  have  some  appearance 
of  being  favourable  to  the  captive  queen.  They  were  ho\i/f- 
ever,  perfectly  suitable  to  Elizabeth's  general  system  with 
regard  to  Scottish  affairs.  Among  propositions  so  unequal 
and  disproportionate,  she  easily  saw  where  the  choice  would 
fall.  The  two  former  were  rejeaed;  and  long  delays 
must  necessarily  have  intervened,  and  many  difficulties  have 
arisen,  before  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  last  couM 
be  finally  adjusted.^ 

$  XLIII.  Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  mar« 
nage  with  Both  well  should  be  reviewed  by  the  proper  judg? 
es,  and  if  found  invalid,  should  be  dissolved  ;  by  a.  legiti 
sentence  of  divorce.  This  fatal  marriage  was  the  princiftal 
source  of  all  the  calamities  she  had  endured  for  two  years  ; 
a  divorce  was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  ttie  injuries 
her  reputation  had  suffered  by  that  step.  It  was  her  inter- 
est to  have  proposed  it  early;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  her  long  silence  with  respect  to  this  point.  .  Her  par-r 
ticular  motive  for  proposing  it  at  this  time  began  to  be  s6 
well  known,  that  the  demand  was  rejected  by  the  convenr 
tion  of  estates. t  They  imputed  it  not  so  much  to  any  ab- 
horrence of  Bothwell,  as  to  her  eagerness  to  conclude  a 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Tliis  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  secret  negotiation 
in  England  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  fertile 
and  projecting  genius  of  Maitland  first  conceived  this 
scheme.  During  the  conference  at  York,  he  communica- 
ted it  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Rpss.  The 
fonder  readily  closed  with  a  scheme  so  flatteriiig  to  his  ain- 
bition.  The  latter  considered  it  as  a'  probable  device  for 
restoring  his  mistress  to  liberty,  and  replacing  her  on  her 
throne.  Nor  was  Mar}*,  with  whom  Norfolk  held  a  cor- 
respondence, by  means  of  his  sister,  lady  Scroop,  averse 
from  a  measure,  which  would  have  restored  her  to  her  kingi- 

^  Spotswood,  330. 

t  Spots.  331.  In  a  privy  council,  held  July  30, 1569,  this  de- 
mand was  considered;  andy  of  fi^-one  members  present»only 
seven  voted  to  comply  with  the  queen's  request.  Records  Priy. 
(quac  MS.  in  the  Lyon  Office,  p.  149. 
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dom  with  so  much  splendour**  The  sudden  removal  of  the 
conference  from  York  to  Westminster  suspended,  but  di4 
not  break  off  Ais  intrig(ue.  Maitland  and  Ross  were  stiU 
the 'duke's  promptersi  and  his  agents ;  an4  many  letters  an(} 
Idve-tokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  queen  of 
Scots. 

$  XLIVi  Bat  as  be  could  not  hope  that  under  an  ad^ 
ministration  so  vigilant  as  Elizabeth's,  such  an  intrigue 
could  i^e  kept  long  concealed,  he  attempted  to  deceive  her 
by  the  appearance  of  openness  and  candour,  an  ardfice 
which  seldom  fails  of  success*  He  mention^  to  her  the 
rumour  i^rhich  was  spread  of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish 
queepi  ^e  cpmplained  of  it  as  a  groundless  ci|lumny;  and 
^is|claiine<cF  all  thoughts  of  <tHat  )cind,  with  many  expressions 
full  of  contempt  both  for  Mary's  character  and  domintotis. 
Jealous  aft  Eliiabeth  was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
queen  of  ScotS|  she  seems  t<t  have  credited  ^ese  profes* 
sions-f  But^  ia?tead  of  discontinuing  the  negodation,  he 
renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  find  admitted  into  it  new 
associates.  Among  these  was  the  regent  of  Scotland.  If  0 
had  given ^  great  ofience  to  I^orfolk,  by  his  public  acciisa-' 
tioirof  the>  queen,  in  breach  of  the  concert  into  which  he 
hbd  «nter)ed  ar-York.  He  was  then  refidy  to  return  ibto 
Scbtiaiidr '  The  influence  of  the  duke  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land was  great.  The  earjs  «of  Northumberland  and  West* 
xnorland|  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  fhat  part  of  the 
kingdom,  threatened  to  revenge  upon  the  regent  the  inju* 
rie$  Whkh'he  had  dpne  his  sovereign.  Murray,  in  prder  to 
seciire  a  safe  return  into  Scotland)  addressed  himself  to  Nor* 
folk,  and  after  some  apology  for  his  past  conduct,  he  iosinuat** 
ed  that  thq  duke's  scheme  of  marrying  the  queen,  his  sister, 
was  no  less  acceptable  to  him  than  bene^cial  to  both  king- 
doms t  and  fhat  he  would  concur  with  the  utmost  arflour  in 
promoting  so  desirable  an  event.^:  Norfolk  heard  him  with 
thi^  f  rfsduKty  natural  to  those  who  are  passionately  beat 
u^ti  any  design.  He  wr^te  to  the  two  earls  to  desist  from 
any  hostile  attempt  against  Murray,  and  to  that  he  owed 
his  passage  through  the  northern  counties  without  dis- 
tiii-b^tice.' ;.  '''  /;  _  '  *;■ 

^iCamd.  419.    Hsynes,  573.    State  Tri^b^  i.  73. 

t  Haynes,  574.    State  Ttlals,  i.  79, 60.  .    %  Anders,  iii.  34. 
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^  XLV*  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  gaining  the  re^ 
gent)  he  next  attempted  to  draw  the  English  nobles  to  ap-* 
prove  his  design.  'Vht  nation  began  to  despair  of  £liza« 
beth's  marrying.  Her  jealousy  kept  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  succession  undecided.  The  memory 
of  the  civil  wars,  which  had  desolated  England  for  more 
^an  a  century,  on  account  of  the  diapiiCed  tides  of  ihe 
bouses  of  York  and  Lancasteri  was  still  recent.  Almost 
all  the  ancient  nobility  had  perished,  and  the  nation  itself 
had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  in  that  unhappy 
contest.  The  Scottish,  queen,  though  her  right  of  succes- 
sion was  generally  held  to  be  undoubted,  might  meet  with 
formidable  competitors.  She  might  marry  a  foreign  and  a 
popish  prince,  and  bring  both  liberty  and  religion  into  dan- 
ger. But,  by  marrying  her  to  an  Englishman,  a  seatous 
protestant,  the  most  powerful  and  moat  universrily  beloved 
of  all  the  nobility,  an  effectual  remedy  seemed  to  be  pro- 
vided against  all  these  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the  peers, 
either  directly  or  tacitly  approved  of  it,  as  a  salutary  project. 
The  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  lord 
Lumley,  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  queen,  written 
with  Leicester's  hand,  in  which  they  warmly  recommended 
the  match,  but  insisted,  by  way  of  preliminary,  on  Mary's 
promise,  that  she  should  attempt  nothing,  in  consequence 
of  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  prejudicial  to 
Elizabe^  or  to  her  posterity ;  that  she  should  consent  to  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  two  kingdooss ; 
that  she  should  confirm  the  present  establishment  of  ireli- 
gton  in  Scotland ;  and  receive  into  favour  such  of  her  sub- 
jects as  ha4  appeared  in  arms  against  her.  Upon  her 
agreeing  to  the  marriage  and  ratifying  these  articles,  they 
engaged  €t^t  the  English  nobles  would  not  only  concur  in 
restoring  her  immediately  to  her  own  throne,  but  in  secur- 
ing to  her  that  of  England  in  reversion.  Mary  veadily 
consented  tp  all  these  proposals,  except  the  second,  with 
regard  to  which  she  demanded  some  time  for  consulting  her 
ancient  ally,  the  French  king.* 

The  whole  of  this  negotiation  wias  industriously  concealed 
from  Elizabeth.     Her  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  queen  was 
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well  knoMTiif  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  she  would  wil- 
lingly come  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  visibly  to  save 
the  reputation,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  her  rival.  But, 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  nation,  the  taking 
a  few  steps  without  her  knowledge  could  hardly  be  reckoned 
criminal ;  and  while  every  person  concerned,  even  Mary 
and  Norfolk  themselves,  declared  that  nothing  should  be 
concluded  without  obtaining  her  consent,  the  duty  and  alle« 
glance  of  subjects  seemed  to  be  fully  preserved.  The 
greater  part  of- the  nobles  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light. 
Those  who  conducted  the  intrigue  had  farther  and  more 
dangerous  views.  They  saw  the  advantages  which  Mary 
would  obtain  by  this  treaty  to  be  present  and  certain ;  and 
the  execution  oif  the  promises  which  she  came  under  to  be 
distant  and  uncertain.  They  had  early  commtmicated  their 
scheme  to  the  kings  of  France  tind  Spain,  and  had  obtained 
their  approbation.^  A  treaty  concerning  which  they  con- 
sulted foreign  princes,  while  they  concealed  it  from  their 
own  sovereign,  could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They 
hoped,  however,  that  a  union  of  such  a  number  of  the 
chief '  persons  in  the  kingdom  woidd  render  it  necessary 
for  Elizabeth  to  comply;  they  flattered  themselves  that 
a  combination  so  strong  would  be  altogether  irresistible ; 
and  such  was  their  confidence  of  success,  that  when  a  plan 
wa^  concerted  in  the  north  of  England  for  rescuing  Mary 
but  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers,  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid 
that  if  she  recovered  her  liberty,  her  sentiments  in  his  ia« 
Vour  might  change,  used  all  his  interest  to  dissuade  the 
conspirators  from  attempting  it.t 

In  this  situation  did  the  affair  remain,  when  lord  Boyd 
arrived  from  England ;  and,  besides  the  letters  which  he 
produced  publicly,  brought  others  in  cyphers  from  Norfolk 
and  Throkmorton  to  the  regent  and  to  Maitland.  These 
were  fiiU  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  All  the  nobles  of 
England  concurred,  said  they,  in  favouring  the  design. 
Every  preliminary  was  adjusted ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
a  scheme  so  deep  laid,  conducted  with  so  much  art,  and 
supported  both  by  power  and  by  numbers,  could  miscarry^ 
or  be  defeated  in  the  execution.     Nothing.now  was  want** 
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ing  but  the  concluding  cerempny.  It  depended  on  the  re« 
gent  to  hasten  that  by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce^ 
which  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the 
way.  This  was  expected  of  him  in  consequence  of  hia 
promise  to  Norfolk;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  interest 
or  his  fame,  or  even  his  safe^^  he  would  not  fail  to  fulfil 
these  engagements** 

But  the  regent  was  now  in  very  different  circumstance^ 
from  those  which  had  formerly  induced  him  to  affect  an 
approbation  of  Norfolk's  schemes.  He  saw  that  the  down- 
fal  of  his  own  power  must  be  the  first  consequence  of  the 
duke's  success ;  and  if  the  queen,  who  considered  him  as 
the  chief  author  of  all  her.  misfortunes,  should  recover  her 
ancient  authority,  he  could  never  expect  favour,  nor  scarce 
hope  for  impunity.  jNo  wonder  he  declined  a  step  so  fatal 
to  himself,  and  which  would  have  established  the  grandeur 
of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  .This  refusal  occasioned 
a  delay.  But,  as  every  othe^r  circumstance  was  settled,  the 
bishop  of  Ross  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  duke, 
in  pejcson^  declared,  in  presence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
their  mutual  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  a  contract  to  this 
purpose  was  signed,  and  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
ambassador,  j 

$  XL  VI.  The  intrigue  waanow  in  so  many  hands  that  it 
could  not  long  remain  a  secret.  It  began  to  be  whispered 
at  court;  ted  Elizabeth  calling  the  duke  into  her  presence, 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  his  conduct,  and 
charged  him  to  lay  aside  all  thoi:^hts  of  prosecuting  such  a 
dangerous  design.  Soon  after  Leicester,  who  perhaps  had 
countenanced  the  project  with  no  other  intention,  revealed 
all  the  circumstances  of  it  to  the  queen.  Pembroke,  Arun*' 
del,  Lumley^  and  Throkmorton,  were  confined  and  exam* 
ined.  Mary  was  watched  more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and 
Hastings,  earl  gt  Huntingdon,  who.  pretended  to  dispute 
with  the  Scottish  queen  her  right  to  the  succession,  being 
joined,  in  commisi^on  with  Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  im- 
prisonment more  intolerable,  by  the  excess  of  his  vigilance 
and  rigour.^     The  Scottish  regent,  threatened  with  £liza- 
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bedi's  displeasure,  meanly  betrayed  the  duke;  put  his  letters 
into  her  hands,  and  furnished  all  the  intelligence  in  his 
power.*  The  duke  himself  retired  first  to  Howard-house^ 
and  then,  in  contempt  of  the  summons  to  appear  before  the 
privy  council,  fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk.  Intimidated  by 
the  imprisonment  of  his  associates ;  coldly  received  by  his 
friends  in  that  country ;  unprepared  for  a  rebellion;  and  un- 
willing perhaps  to  rebel ;  he  hesitated  for  some  days,  and 
at  last  obeyed  a  second  call,  and  repaired  to  Windsor.  He 
was  first  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  a  private  house,  and  then 
sept  to  the  Tower.f  After  being  confined  there  upwards  of 
nine  months,  he  was  released  upon  his  bumble  submissiou  ^ 
to  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  promise,  on  bis.allegiance,  to 
hold  no  farther  correspondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots.:^ 
During  the  progress  of  Norfolk's  negotiations,  the  queen's 
partisans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no  doubt  of  their  issuing 
in  her  restoration  to  the  throne^  with  an  increase  of  au- 
thority, were  wonderfully  elevated.  Maitland  was  the  soul 
of  that  party,  aud  the  person  whose  activity  and  ability  the 
regent  chiefly  dreaded.  He  had  laid  the  plan  of  that  in- 
trigue which  had  kindled  such  a  combustion  in  England. 
He  conUuued  to  foment  the  spirit  o(  disaffipction  in  Scotland, 
and  had  seduced  from  the  regjent  lord  Home,  Kirkaldy,  and 
teveral  of  his  former  associates.  While  he  enjoyed  liberty, 
die  regent  could  not  reckon  bis  own  power  secure.  For 
this  reason,  having  by  an  artifice  allured  Maitland  ta 
Stirling^  he  employed  ciq>tain  Crawford,  one  of  his  crea- 
teres^^to  accuse  him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the 
king;  and  under  that  pretence  he  was  arrested  and  carried 
as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  would  soon  have  been 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  saved  by  the  friendship  of  Kirk- 
aldy^  governor  of  the  casde,  who,  by  pretending  a  warrant 
for  that  purpose  from  the  regent,  got  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  conduct- 
ed him  into  the  casde,  which  from  diat  time  was  entirely 
under  Maidand's  command.^  The  loss  of  a  place  of  so 
much  importance,  and  the  defection  of  a  man  so  eminent 
for  military  skill  as  Kirkal4y^  brought  the  regent  into  some 
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disreputationy  far  which,  however^  the  floceesB  of  his  alhr^ 

Elizabeth,  about  this  time^  abtmdantly  compensated. 

$XLVn.  The  intrigue  carried  on  for  restorii^  the 
Scottish  queen  to  liberty  having  been  discovered,  and  dis- 
appointed, aa  attempt  was  made  to  the  same  purpose,  by 
force  of  arms ;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  not  more  fortunate. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  though 
little  distmguished  by  their  personal  abilities,  were  two  of 
the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the  English  peers.  Their 
estates  in  the  northern  counties  were  great,  and  they  pos« 
sessed  that  influence  over  the  inhabitants,  which  was  here* 
ditary  in  the  popular  and  martial  families  of  Percy  and  of 
Nevil.  They  were  both  attached  to  the  popish  religiotif, 
and  discontented  with  the  court,  where  new  men  and  a  new 
system  prevailed.  Ever  sixlce  Mary's  arrival  in  England^ 
they  had  warmly  espoused  her  interest;  and  zeal  for  popery^ 
opposition  to  the  court,  and  commiseration  of  her  sufferings^ 
had  engaged  them  in  different  plots  for  her  relief.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  they  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all  their 
designs.*  They  were  privy  to  Norfolk's  scbetnes ;  but  the 
caution  with  which  he  proceeded  did  not  suit  their  ardour 
and  impetuosity.  The  liber^of  the  Scottish  queen  was  not 
their  sole  object.  They  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  chismge 
in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  For  this  reason  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  avowed  and  zealous  patron  t>f  popery  in'  that 
age.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  the  restless  spirit 
of  Philip,  or  more  necessary  towards  facilitating  his  schemes 
in  the  Netherlands,  than  the  involving  England  in  the  con-* 
fusion  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war*  The  duke  of  Alva,  by 
his  direction,  encouraged  the  two  earls,  and  promised,  as 
soon  as  they  either  took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or  sur-^ 
prised  any  place  of  strength,  or  rescued  the  queen  of  Scots, 
that  he  would  siipply  them  both  with  mteey  and  a  strong 
body  of  troops.  La  Mothe,  die  governor  of  Dunkirk,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  sounded  the  ports  where  it  would 
be  most  properto  land.  And  Chiapini  Vitelli,  one  of  Alva's 
ablest  officers,  was  despatched  into  England,  on  pretence  oC 
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setlliftg  eome  conunercial  differtnoes  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  but  in  reality  that  the  rebels  might  be  sure  of  a 
leader  of  e:q>erience^  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  take  arms.* 
The  conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned  many  meet- 
ings and  messages  between  the  two  earls.  Elizabeth  was 
informed  of  these ;  and  though  she  suspected  nothing  of 
their  real  design,  she  concluded  that  thty  were  among  the 
number  of  Norfolk's  confidents.  They  were  summoned, 
for  this  reason,  to  repair  to  court.  Conscious  of  guilt, 
and  afraid  of  discovery,  they  delayed  giving  obedience.  A 
second,  and  more  peremptory  order  was  issued.^  This  they 
could  not  decline,  without  shaking  off  their  allegiance ;  and 
as  no  time  was  left  for  deliberation,  they  instantly  erected 
their  standard  against  their  sovereign*  The  re-establishing 
.the  cathoUc  religion ;  the  settling  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  crown ;  the  defence  of  the  ancient  nobility  ;  were  the 
motives  which  they  allegied  to  justify  their  rebellion.^ 
Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to  them  with  such  armft 
as  they  could  procure  ;  and  had  the  capacity  of  their  lead« 
ers  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  enterprise,  it  must  have 
soon  grown  to  be  extremely  formidable.  Elizabeth  acted 
with  prudence  and  vigour ;  and  was  served  by  her  subjects 
with  fidelity  and  ardour.  On  the  first  rumour  of  an  insur- 
rection, Mary  was  removed  to  Coventr}%  a  place  of  strength, 
which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  siege ;  a  de<^ 
tachment  of  the  rebels,  which  was  sent  to  rescue  her,  re- 
turned without  success.  Troops  were  assembled  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  advanced,  the  malecon- 
tents  retired.  In  their  retreat  their  numbers  dwindled 
away,  and  their  spirits  sunk.  Despair  and  uncertainty 
whither  to  direct  their  flight,  kept  together  for  some  time  a 
small  body  of  them  among  the  mountains  of  Northumber- 
land ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  disperse,  and  the 
chiefs  took  refuge  among  the  Scottish  borderers.  $  The  two 
earls,  together  with  the  countess  of  Northumberland,  wan* 
dering  for  some  days  in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  were 
plundered  by  th^  banditti,  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  sea* 
sop,  and  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  West*- 
morUnd  was  concealed  by  Scott  of  Bucdeugh  and  Ker  of 
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Ferniherst,  and  afterwards  conveyed  into  tlie  Nedierlands* 
Northumberland  was  seized  by  the  regent,  who  had  mtrch«> 
ed  with  some  troops  towards  the  borders,  to  prevent  any 
impression  the  rebels  might  make  on  those  mutinous  pro* 
vinces*^ 

$  XL  VIII.  Amidstso  many  surprising  events,  theafEurs 
of  the  church,  for  two  years,  have  almost  escaped  our  notice. 
Its  general  assemblies  were  held  regularly;  but  no  bast<« 
ness  of  much  importance  employed  dieir  atfeendon.  As  the 
number  of  the  protestant  clergy  daily  increased,  the  defici- 
ency of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  subsistence,  became 
greater,  and  was  more  sensibly  £elt»  Many  efforts  were 
made  towards  recovering  the  ancient  patrimony  of  thei 
church,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  was  possessed  by  the  po* 
pish  incumbents,  a  race  of  men  who  were  now  not  only  use* 
less  but  burthensome  to  the  nation.  But  though  tli<f  loan- 
ner  in  which  the  regent  received  the  addresses  and  com* 
plaints  of  the  general  assemblies,  was  very  difSerent  from 
that  to  which  tiiey  had  been  accustomed,  no  effectual  reme- 
dy was  provided  ;  and  while  they  suffered  intolerable  op- 
pression, and  groaned  under  extreme  poverty,  feir  wiords, 
and  liberal:  promises,  were  all  they  were  able  to  QhtafB.f 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping  such  a  prL«*  - 
soner  as  the  queen  of  Scots.  During  die  former  yt^r^  the 
tranquillity  of  her  government  had  been  disturbed,  first  by 
a  secret  combination  of  some  of  her  nobles,  then  by  the  re- 
bellion of  others ;  and  she  often  declared,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  Mary  was  the  hidden  cause  of  both.  Many  of 
her  own  subjects  favoured  or  pitied  the  captive  queen ;  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  on  the  continent  were  warmly  in- 
terested in  her  cause.  The  detaining  her  any  longer  in 
England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext  or  occa* 
sion  of  perpetual  cabals  and  insorrections  among  the  former  i 
and  might  expose  her  to  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  latter.. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  up  Mary  into  the  hands  o£ 
the  regent,  after  stipulating  with  him,  not  only  that  her 
days  should  not  be  cut  short  either  by  a  judioial  aeotenceor 
by  secret  violence,  but  that  she  should  be  treated  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  her  rank  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  his  observ* 
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wicedf  this^  «he  required  that  six  of  the  ehief  noblemen  in 
the  kingdom  should  be  sent  into  England  as  hostages** 
With  respect  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  queen,  she  relied  on 
Murray's  vigilance,  whose  security  no  less  than  her  own, 
depended  on  preventing  Mary  from  re-ascending  the  throne. 
The  negotiation  for  this  purpose  was  carried  some  length, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  who,  together  with  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, remonstrated  against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action, 
and  represented  the  surrendering  the  queen  to  her  rebellious 
aubjects,  to  be  the  same  thing  as  if  Elizabeth  should,  by 
her  own  authority,  condemn  her  to  instant  death.  This 
procured  a  delay ;  and  the  murder  of  the  regent  prevented 
the  revival  of  that  design.f 

Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  was  the  person  who  com- 
mitted this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  condemned  to 
death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  I  have  already 
related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency.  But 
part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  re- 
gent's favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his 
wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  be- 
fore next  morning  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  the  benefit  which 
he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  re** 
veoged  upon  the  regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  in- 
flamed his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons, 
applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of  Aat  age  Justified 
the  most  desperate  course  which  he  Could  take  to  obuun 
vengeancCf  He  followed  the  regent  for  some  time,  and 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolv- 
ed at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which 
had  a  window  towards  the  street;  spread  a  feather-b^d  on 
the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard.; 
hung  up  ^  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  bis  shadpw  might 
not  be  observed  from  without ;  and  after  aU  this  preparation, 
calmly  expected  the  regent's  approach,  who  bad  lodged 
during  the  night  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  far  distant*  Some 
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Itadistiiict  infornllation  of  the  danger  whicli  threatened  him 
liad  been  conveyed  to  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  re» 
gardto  it,  that  he  vesolved  to  retm-n  by  the  same  gate  through 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the 
town.  But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  >tras  great,  and  he 
himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along 
the  street ;  aind  the  throng  of  the  people  obliging  him  to 
move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an 
ahn,  that  he  shot  him  with- a  single  bullet  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  belly,  and  kiUed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who 
it>de  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured 
to  break  into  the  house  whence  the  blow  had  come,  but  they 
found  the  door  strongly  barricaded ;  and  before  it  could  ht 
forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  which 
stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far  be* 
yond  their  reach*  The  regent  died  the  same  night  of  his 
wound.* 

There  is  no  persons  in  that  age  about  Whom  liistorxans 
have  been  more  divided,  or  whose  character  has  been  drawn 
with  such  opposite  colours.  Personal  intrepidity,  military 
ftkiil,  sagacity,  and  vigour  in  theadminbtration  of  civil  a£- 
foirs,  are  virtues,  which  even  his  enemies  allow  him  to  have 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  moral  qualities  are 
more  dubious,  and  ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  censured 
without  great  reserve  and  many  distinctions.  In  a  fierce 
age  he  was  capable  of  using  victory  with  humanity,  and  of 
treating  the  vanquished  with  moderation.  A  patron  of 
learning,  which,  among  martial  nobles,  was  either  unknown, 
or  despised..  Zealous  for  religion,  to  a  degree  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  even  at  i  time  when  professions  of  that 
kind  were  not  uncommon.  His  confidence  in  his  friends 
were  extreme,  and  inferior  only  to  his  liberality  towards 
them,  which  knew  no  bounds.  A  disinterested  passion  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  prompted  him  to  oppose  the  per- 
nicious system  which  die  princes  of  Lorrain  had  obliged  the 
queen-mother  to  pursue.  On  Mary's  return  into  Scotland 
he  served  her  widi  a  zeal  and  affection^  to  which  he  sacri- 
ficed the  friendship  of  those  who  were  mo^t  attached  to  his 
person.  But,  on  tM  other  hand,  bis  ambition  was  immodc- 
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rate ;  and  events  happened  that  opened  to  him  vastprojeeta^ 
which  allured  his  enterprising  genius,  and  led  hint  to  aetiona 
inconsistent  with  the  dutjr  of  a  subject.  His  treatment  ol" 
the  queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indebted,  was 
tmbrotherly  and  ungrateful.  The  dependence  on  Elizabeth, 
under  which  he  brought  Scotland,  was  disgraceful  to  the 
nation.  He  deceived  and  betrayed  Notfolk  with  a  base- 
mess  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  elevation  to  sudi 
unexpected  dignity  in8{ured  him  with  new  passions,  witli 
haughtine^  and  reserve ;  and  instead  of  his  natural  numner, 
which  was  blunt  and  open,  he  affected  the  arts  of  (iUssbna* 
lation  and  refinement.  Fond,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  his  creatures,  by  soodt-* 
ing  his  vanity,  led  him  astray,  while  his  ancient  frienda 
stood  at  a  distance,  and  predicted  his  approaching  fail.  But 
amidst  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  that  factious  period, 
he  dispensed  justice  with  so  much  impartiality,  he  repressed 
the  licentious  borderers  with  so  much  courage,  and  estab- 
lished such  uncommon  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country, 
that  his  administration  was  extremely  popular^  and  he  was 
long  and  affectionately  remembered  among  the  commons, 
by  the  name  of  the  g'ood  regenU 
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§  L  THE  unexpeaed  blow,  by  which  the  regent  was  cut 
off,. struck  the  king's  party,  with  the  utmost  consternation. 
Elizabeth  bewailed  his  dejuh  as  the  most  fatal  disaster 
which  could  have  befallen  her  kingdom ;  and  was  incon- 
•olable  to  a  degree  tt«t  litde^idted  her  digliity.     Mary's 
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adberenCs  ezidtedt  aa  if  nam  her  restontkm  were  not  ody 
certain,  but  near  at  hand*  The  infamy  of  die  crime  nam* 
rally  £dl  on  those  who  expressed  such  indecent  joy  at  the 
comnusaion  of  it;  and  as  the  assassin  made  his  escape  on  a 
hone  which  l>elooged  to  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  ied  di- 
rectly to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  it 
was  condoded  that  the  regent  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
resentment  of  die  queen's  party,  radier  Uian  to  the  retenge 
of  a  private  man*  On  the  day  after  the  murder,  Scott  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  FemHierst,  both  zealous  abettors  of 
the  queen's  cause,  entered  England  in  a  hostile  manner^ 
and  plundered  and  burnt  die  country,  the  infaatutants  of 
which  expected  no  such  outrage.  If  the  regent  had  been 
alive,  tfaey  would  scarce  have  ventured  on  such  an  irregular 
incursion,  nor  could  it  well  have  happened  so  aoon  after  his 
death,  uxdess  they  had  been  privy  to  the  crime* 

$  IL  This  was  not  the  only  irregularity  to  which  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  regent's  death  gave  occasion* 
During  such  general  confusioo,  men  hoped  for  umvefaai 
impunity,  and  broke  out  into  excesses  ot  every  kind.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  these  without  a  setded  form  of 
government,  a  convention  of  the  nobles  was  held,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  election  of  a  regent**  The 
queen's  adherents  refused  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
protested  against  its  proceedings*  The  king's  own  party 
was  irresolute  and  divided  in  optniom  Maithwd,  whom 
Kirkaldy  had  set  at  liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  die  no^ 
bles  then  assembled  a  declaration  acquitdng  him  of  the 
crime  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  endeavoured  to 
briag  about  a  coalition  of  the  two  pardes,  by  proposing  to 
admit  the  queen  to  the  joint  administration  of  government 
with  her  son.  Elizabedi,  adhering  to  her  ancient  system 
with  regard  to  Scottish  aCiirs,  laboured,  notwithstandmg 
the  solicitations  of  Mary's  friends,t  to  multiply, and  to  per* 
petuate  die  factions,  which  tore  in  pieces  die'leiagdom* 
Randolph,  whom  she  despatched  into  Scodand  on  the  first 
news  of  die  regent's  death,  and  who  was  her  usual  agent  for 
such  services,  found  aU  parties  so  exasperated  by  mutual 
injuries,  and  so  full  of  irreeondbUe  rancour,  that  it  coal 
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Um  tittle  troidble  to  inflame  liidr  aaimbstty*  The  cod* 
xrentton  broke  up  without  jcoming  to  any  agreement ;  and 
m  new  i;Deetang,  to  which  the  nobles  of  all  parties  were  in* 
united,  was  appointed  on  the  first  of  May.^i^ 

$  III*  Meantime,  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still  con* 
tinued  to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority,  were  at  the  ut* 
most  pains  to  restore  some  degijee  of  harmony  among  their 
countrymen.  They  procured,  for  this  purpose,  an  amicable 
conference  among  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions.  But 
whUe  die  one  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  queen,  as  the 
pnly  thing  which  could  re-establish  the  public  tranquillity ; 
iMfhile  the  othek*  esteemed  the  king's  authority  to  be  so  sacred, 
that  it  was,  op  no  account,  to  be  called  in  question  or  imr 
pured ;  and  neither  of  them  would  recede  in  the  least  point 
irom  thdr  opinions,  they  separated  without  any  prospect  of 
concord.  Both  were  rendered  more  averse  from  reconcile* 
nent,  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  An  envoy  arrived  from 
France  with  promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the  queen-e 
adherents ;  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  chat  kingdom  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  terminating  in  peace,  it  was  expected 
that  Charles  would  soon  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  what  he  pix>» 
mised.  On  the  other  b^md,  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  assem- 
bCng  a  powerful  army  on  the  borders,  and  its  operations 
could  not  fail  of  adding  spirit  and  strength  to  the  king's 
party.f 

^  IV.  Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the  fac- 
tions proved  ineffectual,  it  cpntributed  somewhat  to  mode- 
rate or  suspepd  their  rage ;  but  they  soon  began  to  act  with 
their  usual  violence.  Morton,  the  most  vigilant  and  able 
leader  on  the  king's  side,  solicited  £Uzabeth  to  interpose, 
without  delay,  for  the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  to  her 
interest,  and  which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  her  assistance. 
The  chiefs  of  the  queen's  factions,  assembling  at  Linlith-* 
gpw,  marche4  thence  to  Edinburgh ;  and  Kirkaldy,  who 
was  both  governor  of  the  castle  and  provost  of  the  towif, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens,  though  with  some  difficult*,  t^ 
admit  them  within  the  gates.^  Together  with  Kirkaldy,  the 
earl  of  Athol,  and  Maitland,  acceded,  almpst  openly  to 
iheir  party  $  and  the  duke  and  lord  Herries,  having  recover- 
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ed  their  liberty  by  Ktrkieddy's  favour^  resumed  die  places 
whieh  tbey  had  formerly  held  in  their  councils*  Encou* 
raged  by  the  acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  tiieir 
birth,  or  so  eminent  for  dieir  abHides,  diey  pubRshed  a-pro- 
elamation,  declarit^  theit  intention  to  support  the  queen'a 
amhority,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  leave  die  city  before 
die  meeting  of  the  approaching  convention,,  in  which,  by 
dieir  numbers  and  inlftuenee,  diey  didnt>t  doubt  of  securing 
a  majority  of  voices  on  their  side** 

^  V«  At  the  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  of  kind* 
ling  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.  If  they  could  tegage 
diem  in  hostilities,*  and  revive  their  ancient  emulatioit  and 
antipathy,  they  hoped,  not  only  to  dissoive  a  confederacy 
of  great  advantage  to  the  king's  cause,  but  to  reconcile  their 
countrymen  to  the  queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  mose 
dangerous  rival.  With  this  view  tbe^  had,,  iminediaiely 
after  the  murder  of  the  regent,  prompted  Scott  and  Ker  to 
commence  hosdlides,-  and  bad  dtnee  instigated  them  to  con* 
ttnne  and  extend  their  depredations.  As  Elizabeth  foresaw^ 
on  the  one  handy  the  dberogerons  consequences  of  retider- 
iag  this  a  national  quarrel;  and  resolved  on  the  other,  not 
to  suffer  such  an  insult  on  her  government  to  pass  with  tm« 
punity ;  she  issued  a  proclatmation,  declaring  that  she  im- 
puted the  outraged  which  had  been  commiued  on  the  bor* 
ders  not  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  to  a  few  desperate  and 
ill-deaigning  pertfDua;  that,  with  the  forteer,  she  was  resolv* 
ed  to  maintain  an  invkdable  friendship,  whereas  the  du^ 
,  which  she  owed  to  her  own  subjects  obliged  her  to  diastiae 
the  licentiousness  of  die  bttecf  Sussex  and  Scroop  accord- 
tngty  entered  Scodand,  the  one  on  the  east,  the  oth^  on 
the  west  borders,  and  laid  waste  die  adjacent  coontries  with 
fire  and  sword4  Fame  magnified  the  number  and  progress 
of  their  troops,  and  Mary's  adherents,  not  thinking  them- 
selves safe  in  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  wheteof  were 
Ml  aiEscted  to  their  cause,  retired  to  Linlithgow.  There,  by 
a  public  proclamation,  they  asserted  the  queen's  author!^, 
and  forbad  giving  obedience  to  any  but  the-  dulce,  or  the 
earls  of  ^gyll  and  Handy,  whom  she  had  constituted  her 
lieutenams  in  the  kingdom. 
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$  VI.  The  nobles  vlio  contiBuad  faMiM  to  die  Jmgj 
dumgh  consideraUy  weakened  by  the  defectioa  of  so  many 
of  their  frienilsY  aasemUed  at  Edinburgh  on  thd  day  ap* 
pointed*  They  nsued  a  counter  prodamatxon,  dechrhig 
such  as  appe««d  for  the  q;uce&  enemies  of  dieir  country; 
and  chargingAem  widi  the  murder  bodi  of  the  late  king  ud 
of  the  regent*  They  couldnot,  however,  presume  so  mmk 
qxi  their  own  strength  as  to*  rcnture  either  to  dect  a  regent^ 
or  to  take  the  field  a^inst  the  queen's  party ;  but  the  assiait* 
ance  whidb  diey  received  from  Eliaabedi,  enabled  them  to 
do  bodi*  Bjr  her  order  ur  William  Drury  marched  into 
Scodand,  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  i 
the  king's  adherents  joined  diein^  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops^  and  advancing  towsordsGAasgoWy  where  die  adU 
verse  party  had  alneady  began  hostilities  by  attaching  tte 
castle,  they  forced  them  to  retire,  phiodered  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  which  belonged  to  ^e  Haaiiltons,  and,  afar 
sdoing  lOflBe  of  their  casdes,  and  caasing  others,  returned 
to  Edinburgh. 

$  VIL  Under  Drury's  protecdon,  the  eari  of  Lennox 
returned  into  Scotland.  It  was  natural  to  commit  the  gov* 
emment  of  the  kingdom  to  him  dnrin^the  minority  of  fans 
grandson.  His  illustrious  birdi,  and  alliance  with  the  roy* 
al  family  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  rendered  htm 
worthy  of  that  honour.  His  resentment  against  Mary  be^ 
ing  implacable,  and  his  estate  lying  in  England,  and  Mb 
&mily  residing  there,  Elizabeth  considered  him  as  a  man 
who,  both  fron^  tncfioation  and  from  interast,  would  act  in 
concert  with  her,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  suc^ 
ceed  Murray  in  the  oSice  of  regents  But  on  many  ac» 
counts,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  discover  herowo 
sendments,  or  to  favour  his  pretensions  too  openly.  The 
civil  wars  in  Prance,  which  had  been  excited  pardy  by  redr 
and  pardy  by  pretended  xeal  for  religion,  and  carried  oa 
with  a  fierceness  that  did  it  real  dishonour,  appeared  now 
to  be  on  the  point  of  conung  to  an  issue ;  and  after  shedding 
the  best  blood,  and  wasting  the  richest  provinces  in  the 
kingdom,  both  parties  desired  peace  with  an  ardour  that 
£icilitated  the  negotiations  which  were  carrying  on  for  that 
purpose.  Charles  IX.  was  known  to  be  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Maf}*V  beauty.     Nor  could  hcy  in  honour,  suffer  a  queen 
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of  Fratioe^  and  the  most  nHcirat  ally  of  fait  crown,  to  lan- 
gvsiak  itt  her  present  cniel  sitvaikm,  wkhoot  atiempttog  to 
procore  her  relief.  He  had  Udierto  bem  bUiged  tti  sltlisfy 
hmiaelf  with  refnonstralaiig'^  bjr  his  ambassadors^  against  the 
hidigaity  widi  which  she  had  been  treated.  But  if  he  were 
once  at  filll  liberty  to  pvraM  his  beliMttioostv  JI|ltfiBldbetk 
would  baveevery  Asiif  to  dread  firam  the  impeloosky  of  Ida 
temper  and  the  power  of  hisl^s.  It  therefore  became  ae- 
oessary  for  her  to  act  with  some  reserve,  and  not  to  appear 
avowedly  tDcoaotaaaaee  the«hoioe  of  a  regent,  in  contettipt 
of  MaryV  atttborky.^^  The  jealousy  and  pr ejadices  of  the 
Scots  required  no  lesa  maaageaSenCe  Had  she  openly  sup^ 
ported  I«eiMK>x's  claim;  had  she  reedmttiended  him  to  the 
convention,  as  the  candidate  of  whom  she  approved ;  tbia 
aught  have  rouaed  the  independent  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and 
by  too  plain  a  discovery  of  her  intention,  she  might  have 
deiaated  its  success*  For  these  reasons  she  hesitated  long, 
and  retnrned  amtnguom  answers  to  dl  die  messages  whidi 
ahe  received  from  the  king's  party.  A  more  elqplieit  decla«> 
ration  of  her  sentimenta  was  at  liM  obtained,  and  an  event 
<if  an  extraordinary  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  it*  Pope  Pius  V.  having  issued  a  bull;  whereby  he  ex«> 
communicated  Efixabeth,  deprived'  her  of  her  kiogden^ 
and  absolved  her  sidsjeets  fromtfaeir  oathof  altegianee,  Fd» 
ton,  an  Englishman,  had  tlic  boldness  tt>  afix  it  on  the  gates 
of  the  bishop  of  London^s  palace.  In  former  ages,  a  pope, 
moved  by  his  own  ambition,  or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced 
tins  fatal  sentence  agamst  the  most  poWerfid  monardis ;  but 
aa  die  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  now  less  regard- 
ed,  its-  prooeedings  were  more  cauddns ;  and  it  was  only 
uriien  they  were  roused  by  some  powetlbl  prince,  that  the 
ihund^a  of  the  church  were  ever  heard.  £Kzabeth,  there- 
ibre,  imputed  this  step,  which  the  pope  had  taken,  to  a 
eombinadott  of  the  Roman  catholic  princes  against  her» 
mid  suspeeml  that  some  plot  was  formed  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  queen*  In  that  event,  she  knew  that  the  safety 
of  her  own  kingdom  depended  on  preserving  her  influence 
in  Scotland :  and  in  order  to  strengthen  this,  she  renewed 
her  promises  of  protecting  the  king's  adherents,  encourag- 
ed them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  regent,  and  even 
ventured  to  point  out  the  earl  of  I^ennox,  as  the  person. 


who  tiad  the  be»t<  title*  That  honour  was  accordingly  con<« 
fcrred  upon  him,  in  a  convention  of  the  whole  party,  held 
•o  the  12th  of  Joly.* 

§  VIIL  The  regent^a  first  care  was,  to  prerent  the  meet* 
ittg  of  the>  parliament  iridch  the  queen's  party  had  summon^ 
to  convene  at  Linlidigow*  Having  effected  duu,  he  marched 
against  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Mary's  lieutenant  in  the  noith^ 
and  fisurced  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  in  Brechin  to 
sttirender  at  discretion*  Soon  after  he  made  himself  master 
of  some  oAer  castles.  Emboldened  by  this  successful  begin* 
ning  of  his  administration,  as  well  as  by  the  appearance  of 
a  considerable  army,  with  which  the  earl  of  Sussex  hovered 
OB  the  bordets,  he  deprived  Maitland  of  his  office  of  se* 
cretary,and  proclaimed  him,  the  duke  of  Huntly,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  queen's  party,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their 
com^ry.f 

§  IX»  In  this  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs^  the 
queen's  adherents  had  recourse  to  the*  king  of  Spain,*^  with 
whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  correspondence  ever  since  her 
confinement  in  England.  They  prevailed  on  the  duke  of 
'Alva  to  send  two  of  his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  examine  its  coasts  and  harbours ;  and  obtained 
from  them  a  small  supply  of  money  and  arms,  which  wem 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Huntly«$  But  this  aid,  so  dispropor- 
tionate io  dieir  exigencies,  would  have  availed  them  little. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a  treaty  which  Eliza^ 
beth  was  carrying  on,  under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive 
queen  to  her  throne*  The  first  steps  in  this  negotiation  had 
been  taten  in  die  month  of  May ;  but  hitherto  little  progress 
was  made  in  it*  The  peace  concluded  between  the  Roman  ca* 
tholics  and  hugonots  in  France,  and  her  apprehensions  that 
Charles  wmdd  interpose  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  sister- 
in-law  quickened  Elizabeth's  motions.  She  affected  to 
treat  her  prisoner  with  more  indulgence,  she  listened  mc^e 
graciously  to  the  solicitations  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  her 
iavour,  and  seemed  folly  determined  to  replace  her  on  the 
tlurone  of  her  ancestors.     As  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she 
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labouved  to  ptocure  a  ceitation  of  arms  betweeii  the  two 
CGDtendiog  factions  in  Scotland.  Lennox,  elated  wiA  the 
good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  admisistrap 
tioa,  and  flattering  himself  with  an  easy  triumph,  over  en- 
emies whose  estates  were  wasted,  snd  their  forces  dbpirit* 
ed)  refused  for  some  time  to  come  into  diis  measure.  It  was 
not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  diq>iiu  the  wiU  of  his  pro* 
lectress*  A  cessation  of  hostilities  during  two  months,  to 
eominence  on  the  third  of  September,  was  agreed  upon; 
and,  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,,  it  cootianed  tiU  the 
£rst  of  April  next  year.  * 

Soon  after,  Elizabeth  despatched  Cecil  and  sir  Walter 
Mildmajr  to  thejqueen  of  Scots.  The  digoUy  of  tiiese  ambas- 
sadors,  the  former  her  prince  minister^  the  latter  chancellor 
of  tiie  exchequi^,  and  one  of  her  ablest  counsellors,  con- 
vinced all  parties  that  the  negotiation  was  serious,  and  that 
the  hour  of  Mary's  liberty  was  now  approaching*  The  pro- 
positions which  they  made  to  her  were  advantageous  to  EU- 
zabetii,  but  such  as  a  prince,  in  Mary's  sicuatioa  had  reason 
to  expect.  The  ratification  of  tiie  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  renouncing  any  pretensions  t0  the  En^ish  crown,  dar- 
ing Elizabeth's  own  life,  or  that  of  her  posteri^ ;  the  ad- 
hering to  the  aUiaac^  between  the  two  kingdoms;  the  par- 
doning her  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against  her;  a»d 
her  promising  to  hold  no  correapondence,  and  to  counte- 
nance no  enterprise,  that  might  disturb  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment ;  were  among  the  chief  articles.  By  way  of  security 
for  the  accomplismeat  of  these,  they  demanded  that  some 
persons  of  rank  should  be  pven  as  hostages,  thai  the  prince 
her  son  should  reside  in  England^  and  that  a  few  castles 
on  the  border  should  be  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands.  To 
some  of  these  propositions  Mary  consented;,  some  she  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate ;  and  othom  she  attempted  to  evade* 
)n  the  mean  time,  she  transmitted  copies  of  them  to  the  pope« 
to  the  kingft.of  Frai|ce  and  Spain,  and  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
jShe  insbuated,  that  without  some  timely  and  vigorous  m- 
interposition  in  herbehalf|  she  would  be  obliged  ^  accept 
of  tiiese  hard  conditions,  and  to  purchase  liberty  at  any 
price.    9ttt  the  pope  was  a  distant  and  feeble  ally,  and  by 
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hm  gwttt  cftferts  «t  tlu»  Ume  agMMt  the  Tuvkathik  tpe^uty 
irtt&  entirely  esbauated.  Charle*  had  already  began  to  medt- 
ttfeetkit  conspiracy  a^Huist  the  hiigoiiots,  whicit  marka  Ua 
YcigD  with  sock  inbmy ;  and  it  vequired  much  leiauret  and 
perfect  tranquiliity,  to  bring  that  eEecraUe  plan  lo  niatuii^« 
Philip  was  employed  in  fitiing  oat  that  fleet  which  acquired 
fo  much  renown  to  the  diriatiaa  aimst  by  the  victory  over 
Aeiafideb  at  Lepanto;  the  Moora  in  Spain  threatened  an 
toattrrectioni  and  hb  subjects  in  the  Nethedaaday  provoked 
1^  much  oppression  and  manyr  indigniiaes,  were  breaking 
out  into  open  rebeUion.  All  of  them,  for  these  different 
rsaaons^  advised  Mary,  widK>ttt  depending  on  their  aid,  to 
concittde  the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could  procure.* 

4  X.  Mary  aecordiagly  consented  to  many  of  Elizabeth's 
demands,  and  discovered  m  facility  of  disposiUon,  which 
promised  abU.further  concessions.  But  no  conces^on  she 
coukl  have  made,  would  ;have  satisfied  Etiaabeth,  who^ 
in  spite  of  her  repeated  professioos  of  sincerity  to  foreigB* 
ambassadors,  and  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which 
she  carried  on  the  treaty,  had  no  other  object  in  it,  than- 
to  amuse  Mary*s  alUes,  and  to  gain  timewf  After  having 
so  long  treated  a  queen,  who  fled  to  her  for  refuge,  in.so  u»* , 
generous  a  nsanner,  she  could  not  now  dismiss  her  with  safe- 
ty. Under  all  the  dnadvantages  of  a  rigcwoos  coofinemenlv 
Mtry  had  found  means  to  excite  oommotiouB  in  Kng^odi 
which  were  extremely  formidaUe*  What  desperate  effects  of 
her  just  resentment  mf^  be  expected,  if  she  were  set  at  4t*; 
herty,  and  recovered  her  fbcmer  power  i  What  engagements 
i:ottid  bind  her  aottorevaige  the  wrongs  which  she  had  suf*. 
fered,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  jconjaiictures 
^t  might  present  themselves?  Was  it  possible  for  her  tQ- 
give  securi^  for  her  behaviour,  in  time  to  come,  as  might 
remQ^  aU  suspi<;ions  and  fears  i  And  was  diere  not  qpod 
cause  to  opitchide,  that  no  future  bene^ts  could  ever  oblif-. 
eraie  the  ^aj^ory  of  past  injuries  i  It  vas  |hus  Elizabeth 
n^sonedi  though  she  contimied  to  act  as  if  her  views  had 
been  entirely  diflEnvnt*  She  appointed  seyen^  of  her  privy 
connaeOors  to  he  commissiotters  for  settling  the  sitkles  of  the, 
treaty ;  and,  as  Mary  had  already  named  the  t^shops  of  Ross 
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Md  Gdbw«y,  and  lord  LeTingston,  for  her  mahaifi>dors,  she 
required  die  regent  to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Morton,  Pitcaim,  abbot  of 
DnnfemKog,  and  sirjames  Maegil,  were  the  persons  cho* 
sen  by  the  regent.  They  prepared  for  their  journey  as  Bh>w<*' 
ly  as  Elizabeth  herself  could  have  wished.  At  length  diey 
arrived  at  London  and  met  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
queens.*  Mary's  ambassadors  discovered  the  strongest  in« 
clinatton  to  comply  with  every  thing  that  would  remove  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mistress's  liberty. 
But  when  Morton  add  his  associates  were  called  upbn  to 
vindicate  dieir  conduct,  and  to  explain  die  sentianenta;^ 
their  party,  they  began^  in  justification  of  their  treatment 
of  the  queen,  to  advance  such  maxims  concerning  the  limit- 
ed powers  of  princes,  and  the  natural  rights  of  subjects  to 
resist  and  to  control  them,  as  were  extremely  shocking  to 
Elizabeth,  whose  noUons  of  regal  prerogative,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  were  very  exalted*  With  regard  to  the 
authority  which  the  king  now  possessed,  they  declared  that 
Aey  neither  had,  nor  could  possibly  receive  instructions,  to 
consent  to  any  treaty  that  tended  to  subvert,  or  even  to  im* 
pair  it  in  the  least  degrecf  Nodiing  could  be  more  trifling 
and  ricttculous,  than  such  a  reply  from  the  commissioners 
of  the  king  of  Scou  to  the  queen  of  England.  His  par^ 
depended  absolutely  on  her  protection :  it  was  by  persons 
devoted  toher  be  had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  ud  to  htr 
power  he  owed  the  continuance  of  his  reign*  With  the  ut« 
most  ease  she  could  have  brought  them  to  hold  very  differ^' 
ent  language ;  and  whatever  conditions  she  might  have 
diought  fit  to  prescribe,  they  would  have  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  submit*  This  deckration,  however,  she  affected  to 
consider  as  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and  finding  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  dread  any  danger  firom  the  French  kingi 
who  had  not  discovered  that  eagerness  in  support. of  Mary 
which  was  expected,  the  reply  made  by  Morton  .furnished 
her  with  a  pretence  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  negotiation^ 
until  the  regent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more  ample 
powers.  Thus,  after  being  amused  for  ten  mondis  wldi  the 
hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhi^py  queen  of  Scots  remained  uii«' 
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der  stricter  custody  than  ever,  and  without  any  prospect  of 
escaping  from  it;  while  those  subjects  who  stUl  adhered  to 
her  were  exposed,  without  ally  or  protector,  to  the  rage  of 
enemies,  whom  their  success  in  this  negotiation  rendered 
still  more  insolent** 

'  $  XL  On  the  day  after  the  ei^iration  of  the  truce,  which 
had  been  observed  with  little  exactness  on  either  side,  captain 
Crawford,  of  Jordan-hill,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  officer, 
performed  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  by 
aorprising  the  castle  of  Dumbarton*  This  was  the  only  ifor* 
tified  place  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  pos* 
session  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Its 
situation  on  the  top  pf  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock,  which  -rises  in  die  middle  of  a  plain,  rendered  it  ex* 
tremely  strong,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  impregisa- 
^Ue;  as  it  commanded  the  river  Clyde  it  was  of  great  con* 
aequence,  and  was  deemed  the  most  proper^  place  in  the 
kingdom  for  landing  any  foreign  troops  that  might  come  ti^ 
jMary's  aid.  The  strength  of  the  place  rendered  lord  Fl6^ 
jning,  the  governor,  more  secure  than  he  ought  to  have 
been  considering  iu  importance.  A  soldier  who  had  utrr^ 
ed  in  the  garrison^  and  had  been  disgusted  by  some  ill 
usage,  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  regent,  endeavoured  to 
demonsttate  that  it  was  practicable,  and  offered  himself  to 
^  the  foremost  man  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  thought 
-prudent  to  risk  any  dmiger  for  so  great  a  priaie.  Scaling* 
ladders,  and  vrhatever  else  might  be  necessary,  were  pi«» 
pai»d  with  the  utmost  secre^  and  despatch.  All  the  ave* 
Hues  to  the  castle  were  seized^  that  no  intelligence  of  the 
design  might  reach  the  g^vemor.  Towarda  evitning  Craw- 
lord  marched  from  Glasgow  with  a  sipall  bist  determined 
hand.  By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bcpfttom  of  the 
rock*  The  moon  was  set^  and  the  sky»  which  hitherto  had 
been  extremely  clear,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  It 
was  where  the.  rock  was  highest  that  the  assailants  made 
.their  attempt^  because  in  that  place  there  wore  few  senti* 
nels,  and  they  hoped  to  find  them  least  alert*  .  The  fii^ 
ladder  was  scarce^  fisced,  when  the  weight  and  eagerness 
^  thme  who  mountedy  brought  it  to  the  ground*     None  of 
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the  assailants  were  hurt  by  the  ftll,  and  none  of  the  garri- 
spn  alarmed  at  the  noise.  Their  guide  and  Crawford 
scnunUed  up  the  rock,  and  festened  the  ladder  to  the  roots 
of  a  tree  which  grew  in  a  clefts  This  place  they  aU  reach* 
ed  with  the  utiMst  difficulty,  but  were  still  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  ^alL  Their  ladder  was 
made  hat  a  second  time;  but  in  the  mid^e  pf  the  ascent, 
Aey  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficuUy.  One  of  their  com^ 
panioas  ^as  seized  with  some  sudden  fit,  and  ehmg,  seem.* 
in|^y  widiout  life,  to  the  ladder.  All  were  sUt  a  stand.  It . 
was  impossible  to  pass  him.  To  tumble  him  headlong 
was  cruel ;  and  might  occasion  a  discovery.  But  Craw- 
ford's presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him*  He  ordered 
the  soldier  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he  might 
not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over;  and  turning  die  other  side 
of  the  ladder,  diey  mounted  with  ease  over  his  bel|y. 
Day  now  began  to  break,  and  there  still  remained  a  Ugh 
waH  to  scale ;  but  after  surmounting  so  many  great  difficult 
tics,  tius  was  soon  accomplished.  A  sentry  observed  the 
first  man  who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  just  time ' 
to  give  the  alarm,  before  he  was  knocked  on  the  head. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  ran  out  naked,  ua<- 
amaed,'  and  more  solidtous  ^boxtt  their  own  safety,  than  ca- 
pable of  making  resistance*  The  assailants  rushed  for- 
wavds,-wtth  repeated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost  fiiry; 
took  possession  of  die  magazine ;  seized  the  cannon ;  and 
turned  them  against  their  enemies.  Lord  Fleming  got  in- 
to a  small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone  into  Argyleshlre.  Craw? 
ford,  in  reward  of  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  remainied 
master  of  the  castle  ;  and  as  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man 
in  the  enterprise,  he  enjoyed  his  success  with  unmixed 
pleasure*  Lady  Fleming,  Verac,  the  French  envoy,  and 
Hamlkon,  archbishop  of  Sc  Andrew's,  were  the  prisoners 
of  greatest  distinction.* 

$  Xil.  Verse's  character  protected  him  from  the  usage 
which  he  merited  by  his  activity  in  stirring  up  enemies 
agidast  Ae  king.  The  regent  treated  the  lady  widi  great 
politeness  and  humanity.  But  a  very  different  fate  awaited 
the  archbishop  I  he  was  cai^ied  under  a  strong  ffifud  fo 
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Stirling;  smd  aa  he  had  formerly  been  attainted  by  aet  of 
Imrliament,  he  was,  without  any  formf^l  trial,  condemned  to 
be  hanged;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  he  was 'taken,  the 
sentence  was  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convict 
him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  both  of  the  king  and 
regent,  but  these  accusations  were  supported  by  no  proof. 
Our  hi9torians  observe,  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  in  Scot* 
land  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  hig^ 
offices  be  had  enjoyed,  both  in  church  and  state,  ought  to 
have  exempted  him  from  a  punishment  inflicted  only  on  Uie 
lowest  criminals.  But  his  zeal  for  the  queen,  his  abilities, 
and  his  profession^  rendered  him  odious  and  formidable  to 
lihe  king's  adherents.  Lennox  hated  hiin  as  the  person  by 
whose  councils  the  reputation  and  power  of  Ae  house  of 
HamiljCon  were  supported.  Party  rage  and  personal  enmity 
dictated  that  indecent  sentence,  for  which  some  colour  wiss 
•ought,  by  imputing  to  him  such  odious  crimes.* 

$  XIII.  The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  severe  treat* 
ment  of  the  archbishop,  perplexed  no  less  than  diey  enraged 
the  queen's  party ;  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  all  the 
fierceness  which  disappointment  and  indignation  can  in* 
spire.  Kirkaldy,  who,  during  the  truce,  had  taken  care  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  garrison,  and  to  provide  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  defence,  issued  a  proclamation  dedar* 
ing  Lennox's  authority  to  be  unlawful  and  usurped ;  com- 
manded all  who  favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the  town  with- 
in six  hours;  seized  the  arms  belonging  to  the  dti^ens; 
^bnted  a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's,  repaired  the 
walls,  and  fortified  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and,  though  the 
MTecttoos  of  the  inl^abitants  leaned  a  diflferent  way,  held  out 
fhe  metropolis  agaii^t  the  regent.  The  duke,  Hnntly, 
Home,  Herries,  and  other  chiefs  of  that  faction,  repaired 
to  Edinburgh  with  thpir  followers ;  and  having  received  a 
small  suqa  of  n^oney  and  some  ammunition  from  France^ 
formed  no  contempdble  army  within  the  walls.  On  the 
Other  side,  Morton  seized  Leith  and  fortified  it;  and  die 
regent  joined  him  with  a  consideraYrie  body  of  men.  WhSc 
the  armies  lay  so  near  each  other,  daily  skirmishes  happen* 
pdf  and  with  various  success.     The  queen's  party  was  not 
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strong  f  Bou^  to  take  the  field  agasosl  the  regent,  nor  was 
his  «ttperiority  so  great  as  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
castle  or  of  the  town*''^ 

.  .  $  XIV.  Some  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies^  the  regent  had  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  in  that  place*  In  order  to  prevent  any  objecdon 
against  the  lawfubess  of  the  meeting,  the  members  obejred 
•the  proclamation  as  exactly  as  possible ;  and  assembled  in  a 
boose  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate,|  which,  though  with- 
out the  walls,  lies  within  the  liberties  of  the  city*  Kirkaldy 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  interrupt  their  meeting; 
bi|t  they  were  so  strongly  guarded,  that  all  efforts  were 
vain*  They  passed  an  act  atuinting  Maitland  and  a  few 
others,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  28th  of  August4 

The  other  par^,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might 
be  countenaoced  by  the  same  show  of  legal  authority,  held 
a  meeting  of  parliament  soon  after.  There  was  produced 
in  this  assembly  a  declaration  by  the  queen,  of  the  inva- 
Udity  of  that  deed  whereby  she  had  resigned  the  crown, 
4Uid  consented  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  Conformable 
io  this  declaration,  an  act  was  passed  pronouncing  the  re- 
aignalton  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear ;  to  be  null  in  itself, 
and  in  all  its  consequences;  and  enjoining  all  good  subjects 
so  ackno<wtedge  the.  queen  alone  to  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  her  name.  The 
present  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  was  con- 
irmed  by  another  statute ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  adverse 
party,  a  new  meeting  was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August.^ 

$  XV.  Meanwhile  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  desolated 
ihe  kingdom.  Fellow-citizens,  friends,  brothers,  took  dif* 
ierent  udes,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standards  of 
the  contending  factions.  In  every  couniy,  and  almost  in 
every  town  and  village,  ling'U  men  and  qucmU  men  were 
aames  of  distinction..  Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural 
ties,  and  extinguished  the  reciprocal  goodwill  and  coofi- 
dmee  which  holds  mankind  tcigtther  in  society*  Religions 
»£eal  qungled  itself  with  these  civil  distinctions,  and  con* 
tribttted  not  a  little  to  heighten  and  to  inflame  them. 

•  Cald,  ii.  333,  Uc  t  May  1 4. 
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$  XVI.  The  factions  which  divided  the  kiog4aBi  were, 
ia  appearance,  only  two.  .  But  in  both  these  there  were 
persons  wi^i  views  and  principles,  so  different  from  each 
other,  that  they  ought  to  be  4istingutsbed.  With  some, 
considerations  of  religion  were,  predominant,  snid  they 
either  adhered  to  the  queen,  because  they  hoped  by  her 
means  to  re-establish  popery,  or  they  defended  the  king's  an* 
thority,  as  the  best  sui^ort  of  the  protestant  fsoth.  Among 
these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irreconcilable.  Others 
were  influenced  by  political  motives  only,  or  .alli:|red  by 
views  of  interest;  the  regent  aimed  at  omting  these,  and 
did  not  despair  of  gaining  by  gentle  arts  many  of  Mary's 
adherents  to  acknowledge  the  kuig's  anthority.  Maitlwd 
and  Kirkaldy  had  formed  the  same  design  of  a  coalition, 
but  on  such  terms  that  the  queen  mig^t  be  restored  to  some 
share  in  the  government,  and  the  kingdom  shake. off  its  de* 
pendence  upon  <£n£^and.  Morton,  the  ablest,  the  most 
ambitious,  and  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  king's  party, 
held  a  particular  course ;  and  moving  only  as  he  was  pron^- 
ted  by  the  court  of  EngbiQ^)  thwarted,  every  measure  that 
tended  towards  aTecoocilement  of  the  factions ;  and  as  he 
served  Elizabeth  with  much  fiddity,  he  derived  both  poW'* 
er  and  credit  from  her  avowed  protection. 

The  time  appointed  by  bo.th  parties  for  the  meeting  of 
their  parliaments  now  approached*  Only  three  peers  and 
two  bishops  appeared  in  that  which,  was  held  in  the  queen's 
name  at  Edinburgh.  But,  contemptible  as  their  numbers 
were,  they  passed  an  act  for  attainting  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  adverse,  faction.  The  meeting  at  Stirling  was 
numerous  and  splendid.  The  regent  had  prevailed  on  the 
earb  of  Argyll,  Egltnton,  Cassilsi.  and  lord  Boyd,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  authority..  The  thre^earls  were 
among  the  most  powerfyl  noblemen  in  the  kbgdom,  and 
had  hitherto  been  zealous  in  the  queen's  cause.  Lord  Boyd 
had  been  one  of .  Mary's  commissioners  at  York  and  West* 
minster,  and  sincjB  that*  time  bad  been  admitted  into  all  her 
most  secret  councils.  But,  during  that  turbulent  period,  ^ 
the  conduct  of  individuals*  as  well  as  the  principles  of  fac* 
tions,  varied  so  often,  that  the  sense  of  honour,  a  ehief  pre- 
servative of  consistence  in  character,  was  entirely  lost;  and 
withoujt  any  regard  to  decorum^  men  suddenly  abandoned 
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one  party)  and  adapted  all  the  violent  paasions  o(  the  other.. 
The  defection,  howerer,  of  so  many  persons  of  distinction 
not  oely  weakened  the  queen's  party,  but  added  reputation 
to'her  adversaries. 

§  XVII.  After  the  example  of  the  plirliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  at  Stilling  began  with  framing  acts  against  tba 
opposite  faction.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  security, 
iduch  confidence  in  fheif  own  numbers  or  distance  from 
danger  could  inspire,^  they  were  awakened,  early  in  the 
mormng  of  Sepiembef  the  third,  by  the  shouts  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  heart  of  th^  town.  In  a  moment  the  houses  of 
eveiy  person  of  distinction  were  surrounded,  and  before 
tiiey  knew  what  to  diink  of  so  strange  an  event,  the  regent, 
the  earis  of  Argyll,  Morton,  Gtencairn,  Cassik,  Eglinton, 
Montrose,  Buchan,  the  lords  'Semptl,  Cathcart,  Ogilvie, 
were  all  made  prisoners,  and  mounted  behind-troopers,  who 
were  ready  to  carry  them  to  Edinburgh.  Kirkaldy  was  the 
author  of  this  daring  enterprise ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
duced by  die  ill-timed  solicitude  of  his  friends  about  his 
safety,  not  to  hazard  his  own  person  in  conducting  it,  that 
day  might  have  terminated  the  contest  between  the  two 
fMtions,  and  have  restored  peace  to  his  country.  By  his 
direction  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Huntly, 
lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  set  out  from 
Edinburgh,  and  the  better  to  conceal  their  design,  marched 
towmria  the  south.  But  they  soon  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  horses  having  been  provided  for  the  infantry,  rode 
straight  to  Stirling*  By  four  *in  the  morning  they  arrived 
theie ;  not  one  sentry  was  posted  on  the  walls,  not  a  single 
num  wstis  awake  about  the  place.  They  met  with  no  re- 
sistance from  any  penon  whom  they  attempted  to  seize, 
except  Morton*  He  defending  his  house  with  obstinate 
vdbur,  Aey  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  fife,  and  he  did  not 
aitrrender,  till  forced  out  dT  it  by  the  flames.  In  perform- 
ing this,  some  time  was  consumed ;  and  the  private  men, 
unaccustomed  totegokr  discipline,  left  their  colours,  and 
began  to  rifie  the  hausea  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  The 
noiee  and  uproar  in  the  town  reached  the  castle*  The  earl, 
of  Mar  sallied  out  wldi  tfattty  soldiers;  fired  briskly  upon 
the  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but  the  officers  kept  to- 
gether in  a  bod^.    The  townsmen  took  arms  to  assist  their 
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governor;  a  sudden  panic  struck  the  assailants r some  lied, 
some  surrendered  themselves  to  their  own  prisoneri;  an  A 
had  not  the  borderers,  who  followed  Scott,  prevented  u 
pursuit,  by  carrying  off  all^  the  horses  within  the  place,  not 
a  man  would  have  escaped.  If  the  regent  had  not  unfortu- 
nately been  killed,  the  loss  on  the  king's  side  Would  have 
been  as  inconsiderable  as  the  alarm  was  great*  Thini  an 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrevfsy  was  the  word  among  thtf 
queen's  soldiers;  and  Lennox  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  memory; 
The  officer  to  whom  he  surrendered,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tect him,  lost  his  own  life  in  his  defence.  He  was  slain, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  by  command  of  lord  Claud 
Hamilton.  Kirkaldy  had  the  glory  of  concerting  this  plan 
with  great  secresy  and  prudence ;  but  Morton's  fortunate 
obstinacy,  and  the  want  of  discipfine  among  his  troops,  de« 
prived  him  of  success,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  this 
equal  to  the  most  applauded  military  enterprises  of  the 
kind.* 

%  XVIII.  As  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  assembled, 
they  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  election  of  a  regent. 
Argyll,  Morton,  and  Mar,  Were  candidates  for  the  office. 
Mar  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices.  Amidst  all  the 
fierce  dissentions  which  had  prevailed  so  long  in  Scotland^ 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  his  huma^ 
nity,  and  his  disinterestedness.  As  his  power  was  far  in* 
ferior  to  Argyll's,  and  his  abilities  not  so  great  as  Morton's, 
he  was,  for  these  reasons,  less  formidable  to  the  other  no* 
bles.  His  merit  too,  in  having  so  lately  rescued  die  lead<* 
ers  of  the  party  from  imminent  destruction,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  preferment. 

%  XIX.  While  these  things  were  carryhig  on  in  Scot- 
land, the  transactions  in  England  were  no  less  interesting 
to  Mary,  and  still  more  fatal  to  her  cause.  The  parliament 
of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in  April,  passed  an  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  claim  any  right 
to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the  queen ;  to  affirm  that  the 
title  of  any  other  person  was  better  than  hers,  or  to  main* 
tain  that  the  parliament  had  not  power  to  settle  and  to  limit 
the  order  of  succession.     This  remarkable  statute  wa^  in* 
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tended  not  enly  for  the  security  of  jtheir  own  sovereign,  bu^ 
to  curb  the  restless  and  intriguihg  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  adherents.^ 

$  XX.  At  this  time  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  £iiza<! 
beth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  king's  brodier, 
was  well  advanced.  Both  courts  seemed  to  desire  it  with 
equal  ardour,  and  gave  out^  with  the  utmost  confidence^ 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  taking  place*  .Neither  of  .them^ 
however,  wished  it  success ;  and  they  encouraged  it  for  no 
other  end,  but  because  it  served  to  cover  or. to  pvomote 
their  particular  designs.  The  whole  policy  of  Catherine  .o£ 
Medicjs  was  bent  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her  de^ 
testable  project  for  the  destruction  of  the  bugonot  chiefs  | 
and  by  carrying  on  a  negotiatipfi  for  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  a  princess  who  was  justly  esteemed  the  protectress 
of  that  party,  by  yielding  some  things  in  point  of  religion^ 
and  by  discovering  an  indifference  with  regard  to  others^ 
she  hoped  to  amuse  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  and  to 
lull  asleep  the  jealousy  even  of  the  hngonocs  themselves* 
Elizabeth  flattered  herself  with  reaping  advtintages  of  an- 
other kind.  During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the 
French  could  not  with  decency  give  any  assistance  to  the 
Scottish  queen ;  if  they  conceived  any  hopes  ef  success  in 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  they  would  of  course  interest  them* 
selves  but  coldly  in  her  concerns :  Mary  herself  must  be 
^dejected  at  losing  an  ally,  whom  she  had  hitherto  reckoned 
her  most  powerful  protector ;  and  by  interrupting  her  cor- 
respondence with  France^  one  source,  at  least,  of  the  cabala 
and  intrigues  which  disturbed  the  kingdom  would  be  stopt» 
Both  queens  succeeded  in  their  schemes*  Catherine's  artifi^ 
ces  imposed  upon  Elizabeth,  and  blinded  the  hugonot^k  The 
French  discovered  the  utmost  indifference  about  the  interest 
of  the  Scottish  queen;  and  Mary,  considering  that  court  as  al- 
ready united  with  her  rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more 
eagerness  than  ever  towards  the  king  of  Spain«t  Philip, 
whose  dark  and  thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the  mystery 
of  intrigue,  had  held  a  secret,  correspondence  with  Mary 
for  some  time,  by  means  of  the  bUhop.of  Ross,  and  had 
supplied  both  herself  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland   with 
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wlM^cesidfd  at  LondoQ  luukr  .the>  chamster  of  a  baaker, 
and  idio  aoed  privately  as  aa  ageat  for  the  'p<»pey  was  tha 
fopaom  whoa&  the  bishi^p  intntai^d  with  this  aegotiauoiu 
Macjf  dioiight  it  accessAfy  Ukewiae  taxoinmiiBicate  the  se- 
^t9t  to  die  dnhe  of  NiirfoU^  whom  EUsabeth  had  lataly 
tttstoried  to  Itbertjr,  ttponhis  soletao  prdvisa  to  have  no 
laither  latBrcourse  wkh  tha  qiiee»  of  Scots*  This  )iromise> 
howevcar,  he  refgwded  eo  Kttle,  that  he  coatwued  to  keep  a 
canstaat  OMrraspandeMe  widi  die  eaptwre  ^ueea;  while  she 
laboured  to  nourish  his  aoftbitious  hopes,  and  40  streogtfaea 
his  avAorous  attaehmsttt  by  kttm  writtea  id  the«  fondest 
cavesskig  strain*  SoAse  of  these  he  mint  have  received  at 
die  verjr  ti«ie  whan  he  nade  that  soknai  prooMse  of  hdd* 
iac  no  fiirther  intarconrse  with  her,  in  consequence  of  which 
EUasabdh  restored  has  to  his  liberty*  Mary,  still  consid- 
enng  hinr  as  her  future  hasband,  took  no  step  in  any  mat* 
ter  of  mament  without  his  advice*  She  earty  oomaiuaicat- 
ed  to  him  her  negotiations  with  Riddphi;  and  in  a  long 
letter,  which  she  wrote  to  him  in  c)rphers,^  after  oomplain- 
•agof  the  basenesy  with  which, the  Freacb  court- had  aban- 
doned her  interest,  she  declared  her  intenVion  of  imploring 
the'  assistance  of  the  Spanish  mooarcb,  which  was  now  her 
imly  resource;  and  re^omasended  Ridotphi  to  his  eoafr- 
dence,  as  n  peratm  capable  both  of  ei^)laining  and  .advancing 
the  scheme.  The  dnke  cooiasanded  Hickford^  his  secretary, 
to  decypher,  aad  tlien  to  bum  this  letter;  but  whether  he 
had  been  already  gained  by  the  courts  or  resolved  at  that 
time>to  betray  his  osaster,  he  disobeyed  the  laflter  pert  of 
the  order,  and  hid  the  letter,  together  with  other  treason- 
nble  papers,  under  the  duke's  own  bed* 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk,  omitted  none  of 
those  ai^guments,  aad  spared  none  of  those  promises,  which 
are  the  usual  incentives  to  rebelUon.  The  pope,  he  told 
him,  had  a  great  sum  in  readiness  to  bestow  in  so  good  n 
cause.  The  duke  of  Alva  had  undertaken  to  land  ten  thou- 
sand men  not  far  from  London*  The  catholics  to  a  man 
would  rise  in  arms.     Many  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a 

*  Haynes,  597,  598.    Hardw.  State  Papers,  i.  190,  Sec.  Dig-- 
ges's  Compiste  Aipfaas<  147.  .     . 
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M<iP0lt,aikiwMifedoid]raie9dcr«  Hatf  theaflttfented  tiii» 
ed  their  ej^es'towavda  Idm,  ttuk  csSioA  am  Um^to  mraigt. 
the  unmerited  iBJuritft  ^fUcblM  htoudf  hud  sofercd;  and 
to  rescue  an  uuforlumte  quecD,  who  oSBved  Um  her  haadk 
and  her  crom,  as  the  rewavdof  his  succeas.  Norfolk  api> 
piofed  ol  the  design,  and  tboagb  lie  refiased  to  gpre4Kdol<» 
phi  any  letter  of  credk,  afloved  him  to  use  Us  name  i» 
negotiating  widi  the  pope  and  Adra**  'Ehe  biihop  of  JBoss, 
wim^  fiiom  the  viotence  of  liis  temper,  and  imparienee  to 
piocnre  relief  fer  kismistfcasi,  was  apt  to  ruft  iaio  nsh  and 
desperate  dsstgos,  advise^  tive  doke  to  assemhk  secrartjf  a 
§Bm  of  his  ftdloweirs,  and  at  onoe  to  seine  Eliaabeth's  per-> 
SOB.  Bat  this  the  dnke  vt^eetod  as  a  scheme  eqiMHf  wM 
andhaxadonsi  Meanwhile  die  Sng^sh'comt'faaidreeetvad 
some  imperfect  ioformatioB  of  the-ploe,  bf  intercepting  one 
of  Ridelphi's  agenu ;  and  am-  ntdident  happened^  whioh 
brought  to  Kgbt  aU  the  eirenmstmiees  of  is.  Tho  dnke  had 
emplo^d;  Hic^finrd  to  tratesmk  lo^  lord  Hervies^  soam  d»»-^ 
ney,  wMch  was  tO' he  disiribnted  ainong  Mai^'sr^frfeaRis  in 
ScotlaiicL  A  person  not  in' die  secret  was  intmsted'  with 
conveying  ft  to  tho  borders,  and  he,  snspeseting  iefrom  liie 
weight  to  be  gold«  whsweas^lie.  imd'heenvtold  that  it  Was 
sihrer,  cSfried  it  direndy  to  die  prinry  couneil.'  The  duke, 
hfs  domestics,  and  M.  vrhxy  were  privy,  or  could*' be  suspect* 
ed  of  being  privy  to  the  design,  were  uken  into  custody* 
Never  did  the  aecompliees  in  a  coaspimcy  discover  kss 
Armnes9i  or  servafics  betray  an  indulgent  nuMer  wifth^  great- 
er baseness^f  -Every  one  confessed  the  whole  of  what  he 
knew*  ifiekferd  gave  directions  how  to  find  the  papers 
wUeh  he  had  hidden.  The  doke  himsri;^  relying  at  flrftt 
on  the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  and  believing  all  dangerous 
papers  to  have  been  destroyed,  confid^vdy  asserted  his  own 
innocence ;  but  when  dwir  depositions^  and  the  papetn  them<» 
selves  were  produced,  assaniafaed  at  their  treaehei^,  hie  ac- 
knowledged  his  gnHt^  and  impfot^d  the  queen's  mercy* 
His  dfence  was  too  heinous,  and  too  often  repeated,  to  ob* 
tain  pardoni  and  Elizabeth  diooght  it  necessary  to  deter 
her  snbfeets,  by  his  punishment,  from  holding  correspond^ 
ence  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  her  emissaries*     Being 

*  A$!im*  iii*  161.  t  S^lsmher  7. 
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^fld  by  hiB  peers,  he  was  foand  goUcjc^of  kigh  treason,  and* 
after  several  delaji^  smibrtd  death  for  the  crime.'i^ 

The  diseovery  of  this  ooospiracy  {HXKluced  many  effects, 
extremely  detrimental  to'  Mary's  interest.  The  bbhop  of 
Ross,  who  appeared' by  the  confession  of  ,all  concerned,  to 
be  'di^firime  mover  in  every  cabal  against  Elizabeth,  wasi 
taken  into  cuatody,  his  papers  searched,  himself  committed 
to  the  to«eer,  treated 'widi  the  utmost  rigour,  threatened 
widi  capital  ptraiainnent,  and,  after  a  long  confinement,  set 
at  liberty,  oacondittQii  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom.: 
Mary  was  aotonly  deprived  of  a  servant,  equally  eminent 
for  his  zeal  and liis  abilides,  hot  was  denied  from  that  time. 
tli»  privilege  oi»having  an  ambassador  at  the  English  court* 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  whom  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  prince  be' repffeaented  esoempted  from  such  insults  aft 
Ross  had  suSeivd,  was  commanded  to  leave  England.!  As 
dbere  was  now  the  clearest  evidence  diat  Mary,  from  re- 
aentmcst  of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  impatience  of 
the  ca|»tivity  in  which  she  was  held,  would  not  scruple  to 
engage  in  the  most  hosttte  and  desperate  enterprises  against 
the  estaUiahed  government  and .  religion,  she  began  to  foe 
regarded  as  a  pubUc  enemy,  and  was  kept  under  a  stricter 
guard  than  fermeriy;  die  number  of  her  domestics  was 
^ibridged,  aftd  no  person  permitted  to  see  her,  but  in  pret 
$ence  of  her  keepers.:|:  • 

§  XXI.  At  die  same  time,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  ^the 
storm  whioh  was  -gathering  on  the  continent  against  her 
kingdons,  began  to  wish  that  tranquillity  were  restored  in 
Seotland;  and  irritated'  by  Mary's  late  attempt  against  her 
government,  she  determined  to  act  without  disguise  or  am«> 
bigttity,  in  fovo^r  of  the  king^  party.  This  resolution  she 
intimated  to  the  leaders  of  both  factions.^  Mary,  she  told 
them,  hfid  held  such  a  criminal  correspMdence.  with  her 
avowed  enemies,  and  had  excited  such  dangerous  conspirasp 
^ies  both  against  her  crown  and  her  life,  that  she  would 
henceforth  consider  her  as  unworthy  of  protection,  and 
would  never  consent  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  far  less 
td  re^ace  be^^  on  her  throne|     She  exhorted  them,  there* 

*  Anders,  iii.  U9.    State  Trials,  185.        t  Digges,  165- 
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fare  to  ttake  in  acknowledging  die  king^s  attdtority*  Sbo 
promised  to  procure  by  her  mediation  equitable  terms*  for 
those  who  had  hidierto  opposed  it.  But  if  they  still  con- 
turned  refractory,  she  threatened  to  employ  her  utmost' 
power  to  compel  them  to  submit.*  Though  this  declara* 
tioii  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  though  hostilitier 
amtmoed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh;  though* 
Huttdy's  brother,  sir  Adam  Gordon,  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  had  routed  the  king's  adherents  in  the  north 
in  many  encounters ;  yet  such  an  exfdicit  discovery  of  Eli* 
zdbetVs  sentiments  contributed  not  a  litde  to  antmaie  one 
party,  and  to  depress  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  other^ 

^  XXII.  As  MortG|i,  who  commanded  the  aegenl^s  for- 
ces, lay  at  Leith,  and  lUrkaldy  still  held  oat  the  sown  and 
easde  of  £dinbuif;h,  scarce  a  day  passed  without  a  ^tr- 
asish;  and  while  both  avoided  any  fleciiivc  action,  they 
harassed  each  other  by  attacking  small  parties^  beatittg 
up  quarters,  and  intercepting  conrvoys.  These  opeiations^- 
thoug^  little  memorable  in  themselves,  kept  the  passiona 
of  both  factions  .in  perpetual  cxerdse  and  agiCatioa,  audi 
wrought  them  up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of  fiiry^  which  ren-. 
dered  ^m  regardless  not  only  of  she  laws  of -anar,  -but  d€ 
the  pnneiples  of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  in^  the  field  doiwy 
and  during  the  heat  of  combat,  that  this  imphicsMe.nsge  ap* 
peared ;  both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners  which  they  took^ 
of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  without  mercy^  and  wiAout' 
trial.  Great  nufld>ers  suflFered  in  this  shocking  asaimeri  the 
unhappy  victims  were  led,  by  fifties^  at  a  time,  to  estcuidon; 
and  tt  was  not  till  both  sides  had  smarted  severely,  that  they 
discontinued  this  barbarous  practice,  so  reproachful  to  the 
daracter  of  the  nadon.:):  Meanwhile,  those  in  the  town 
snd  castle,  though  they  had  received  a  supply  of  money 
from  the  duke  of  Alva,$  began  to  suflEer  for  want  jof  pro^* 
visMins.  As  Mprton  had  destroyed  all  the  mills  in  the 
neighbowrhood  of  the  city,  and  had  planted,  small  garrisons 
in  all  the  houses  of  strength  around  it^  scarcity,  daily  ia<*> 
creased.  At  last  all  the  nuseries  of  famine  were  felt,  and. 
they  must  have  been  soon  reduced  to  such  extremities^  as 

•  Sec  Append.  No.  XXXVII.        f  Celd.  ii.  239, 294.  Strype, 
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would  have  ferceii  them  to  capitulate,  if  the  fingfiA  aa^ 
French  ambaftsadors  had  not  procured  a  suspensioa  of  hot* 
tiKtxes  between  the  two  parties.* 

$  XXIII.  Though  the  negotialioB  for  a  marriage  b^ 
tween  Elizabeth,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  been  Iruideas, 
both  Charles  and  she  were  desirous  of  concfaiding  a  dfefim^ 
eive  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.  He  considered  such 
a  trea^,  not  only  as  die  best  device  for  blradnig  the  pnx 
testants,  against  whom  the  conspiracy  was  now  abnoat  ripe 
for  execution ;  but  as  a  good  precaution,  likewise,  against 
ihe  dangerous  consequences  to  which  that  atrocioos  mea* 
sure  might  expose  him.  Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  reign« 
ed  without  a  single  ally,  now  saw  her  kingdom  so  threat- 
ened with  intestine  commotions,  or  exposed  to  invasions^ 
from  abroad,  that  she  was  extremely  soKcitous  to  secure 
d&e  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  The  difioddea 
erisiujp  from  the  situation  of  the  Scottish  queen  were  tiie 
chief  occasions  of  any  delay*  Charies  demanded  some 
terms  of  mivaatage  for  Mary  and  her  patty.  Elizabeth 
i«fosed  to  listen  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind.  Her  ob- 
stinacy overcame  the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  monardu 
Bfary^s  name  wasnotso  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treatjr; 
and  with  regard  to  Scottish  aflBurs,  a  short  article  was  in- 
serted, in  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  to  this  ptnrp06e:f 
^^  That  the  parties  coatraotiag  shall  make  no  inaoTations  ia 
H  Scotiond ;  nor  safer  any  stranger-  to  enter,  and  to  foment 
*^  the  factions  there ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tiie  queen  of 
^England  to  chastise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who 
^  shall  continue  to  harboor  the  English  rebels  now  ia  SocHn 
^^land;"^  la  comoquenoe  of  this  treaty,  France  and  Eng- 
land affected  to  act  in  concert  with  regard  to  Scotfand,  and 
Le  Croc  and  sir  William  Drury  appeared  there,  in  die 
sHune  of  their  respective  soveretgas.  By  their  mediation^ 
a  tmice  for  two  months  was  agreed  upon,  and  dnriag  that 
^me  conferences  were  to  be  held  between  tiie  leaders  of 
the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  difier» 
enees  and  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  This  truce  aftird^ 
ed  a  seasonable  interval  of  tranquillity  to  the  queen's  a^^* 
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l^^retito  ia  the  aoath :  but  ia  the  north  'A  |Nt>ved  iatal  to  li«r 
interest*  Sir  Adam  Gordon  had  still  maintained  his  re|itt^ 
tation  and  superiority  there.  Several  paurties,  under  differ* 
est  officers*  vere.spnt  agadost  him*  Some  of  then  he  at* 
tacEed  in  the  field;  against  others  he  employed  stratagem  s 
and  as  his  courage  and  cx>nduct  were  equal,  none  of  his 
enterprises  failed  of  success*  He  made  war  too  with  the 
hnmaniqr  which  became  so  gallant  a  man^  and  gaiioed 
ground  by  that,  no  less  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  If 
he  had  not  bean  obliged  by  the  truce  to  suspend  his  opera* 
Qons,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  brought  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  submit  entirely  to  the  queen's  authority.'N* 
.  ^XXIV.  Notwithstanding  Gordon's  bravery  and  success^ 
Mary's  interest  was  on  the  decline,  not  only  in  her  owa 
kingdom,  but  among  the  Encash.  Nothing  could  be  mom 
offensive  to  that  nation,  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  than  her  negotiauona 
with  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  parUameat,  which  met  aa 
May,  proceeded  against  her  aa  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  ^  kingdom!  andaftcr  a  soleaso conference  between  th» 
lords  and  commons,  both  houses  agreed  in  bringing  in  a  bill 
to  declare  her  guilQr  of  high  treason,  and  to  deprive  her  of 
all  right  of  Bttccession  to  the  crown.  This  £^reat  cause^  as 
it  was  then  caUed,  occii^ed  them  during  the  whole  session^ 
and  was  ^catvied  on  with  much  unanimity.  ElizabetlH 
though  she  applauded  their  zeal,  and  approved  greatly  of 
Ihc  course  th^  were  taking,  was  satisfied  wkh  skewing 
Mary  what  she  mig^t  expect  from  the  resentment  of  die 
nation;  bnt  as  she  did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  proceed  to 
the  most  violent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued  the 
|arliiuneat.t 

$  XXV.  These  severe  proceedings  of  the  English  psu*- 
Eament  were  not  more  mortifying  to  Mmry,  than  the  cold-* 
aess  and  neglect  of  her  allies,  the  French.  The  duke  oi 
Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came  over  to  ratify  the  league 
with  Elizabeth,  made  a  shew  of  interesting  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Scottish  queen ;  but  instead  of  soliciting  for  her 
liberty,  or  her  restoration  to  her  dirone,  all  that  he  de- 
manded was  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  her  impri- 
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sonment.     Even  thiis  small  request  he  urged  with  so  litde 
warmth  or  importunity,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  it*"*^ 

§  XXVL  The  alliance  with  France  aflForded  Elizabeth 
much  satisfaction,  and  she  expected  from  it  a  great  increase 
of  security.  She  now  turned  her  whole  attention  towards 
Scotland,  where  the  animosities  of  the  two  factions  were 
still  so  high,  and  so  many  interfering  interests  to  be  adjust* 
ed,  that  a  general  pacification  seem€d  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. But  while  she  laboured  to  bring  them  to  some 
agreement,  an  event  happened  which  filled  a  great  part  of 
Europe  with  astonishment  and  with  horror,.  This  was  the 
massacre  at  Paris;  an  attempt  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  either  for  the  long  train  of  craft 
and  dissimulation  with  which  it  was  contrived,  or  for  thd 
cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  it  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. By  the  most  soletnn  promises  of  safety  and  of  favour^ 
the  leaders  of  the  protestants  were  drawn  to  court;  and 
though  doomed  to  destruction,  they  were  received  with 
caresses,  loaded  with  honours,  and  treated,  for  seven 
^lonths,  with  every  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  of  con-» 
fidence.  In  the  midst  of  their  securityi  the  warrant  for 
their  destruction  was  issued  by  their  sovereign,  on  whose 
word  they  had  relied  ;t  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  their  coun-» 
trymen,  their  fellow-citizens  and  companions,  imbrued  their 
hands  in  their  blood.  Ten  thoussnd  protestants,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  condition,  were  murdered  in 
Paris  alone.  The  same  barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  like  carnage  ensued.  This 
deed,  which  no  popish  writer  in  the  present  age  mentions 
without  detestation,  was  at  that  time  applauded  in  Spain  ; 
and  at  Rome  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  for 
its  success.  But  among  the  protestants  it  excited  incredible 
horror ;  a  striking  picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  in  his  account  of  his 
first  audience  after  the  massacre.  "  A  gloomy  sorrow,*' 
says  he,  ^^  sat  on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead  of 
^  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal 
*^  apartment ;  the  ladies  and  courtiers  were  ranged  on  each 
*^  side,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  as  I  passed  through 
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^  them,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  ciril  look,  or  made  the 
"  least  return  to  my  salutes."* 

$  XXV 11.  But  horror  was  not  the  only  passion  wkh 
which  this  event  inspired  the  protestants;  it  filled  them 
with  fear.  They  considered  it  as  the  prelude  to  some 
peacer  blow,  and  believed,  •  not  without  much  probability, 
that  all  the  popish  princes  had  conspired  the  destruction  of 
their  sect.  This  opinion  was  of  no  small  disservice  to 
Mary's  aflFairs  in  Scotland.  Many  of  her  adherents  were 
protestants ;  and,  though  they  wished  her  restoration^  were 
Bot  willing  on  that  account,  to  sacrifice  the  faith  whkh  they 
professed.  They  dreaded  her  atUchment  to  a  religion 
which  allowed  its  votaries  to  violate  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements, and  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  the  most  bar- 
barous crimes.  A  general  confederacy  of  the  protestants 
seemed  to  them  the  only  thing  that  could  uphold  the  reform- 
ation  against  the  league  which  was  formed  to  overturn  it. 
Nor  could  the  present  establishment  of  religion  be  long 
maintained  in  Britain,  but  by  a  strict  union  with  Elizabeth, 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  both  nations  in  espousing  the  de- 
fence of  it  as  a  common  causc-f 

Encouraged  by  this  general  disposition  to  place  confi- 
dence in  her,  Elizabeth  resumed  a  scheme  which  she  had 
formed  during  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  of  send- 
ing Mary  as  a  prisoner  into  Scotland.  But  her  sentiments 
and  situation  were  now  very  different  from  what  they  had 
been  during  her  negotiation  with  Murray.  Her  animosity 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  was  greatly  augmented  by  recent 
experience,  which  taught  her  that  she  had  inclination  as 
well  as  power  not  only  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  he;r 
reign,  but  to  wrest  from  her  the  crown;  the  party  in  Scot- 
land favourable  to  Mary  was  almost  entirely  broken ;  and 
Aere  was  no  reason  to  dread  any  dsmger  from  France, 
which  still  continued  to  court  her  friendship.  She  aimed^ 
accordingly,  at  something  very  different  from  that  which 
she  had  in  view  three  years  before.  Then  she  discovered 
a  laudable  solicitude,  not  only  for  the  aafety  of  Mary's  life, 
but  for  securing  to  her  treatment  suited  to  her  rank.  Now 
she  required,  as  an  express  condition,  that  immediately 
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after  Mary's  arrival  ia  ScodaDd,  she  should  be  brought  to 
public  trial ;  and  having  no  doubt  that  sentence  would  be 
ipassed  according  to  her  deserts^  she  insisted  that,  for  the 
good  of  both  kingdoms,  it  should  be  executed  without 
delay.*  No  transaction,  perhaps,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
merits  inore  severe  censure.  £ager  to  cut  short  the  days 
.of  a  rival,  the  object  both  of  her  hatred  and  dread,  and  oo 
less  anxious  to  avoid  the  Uame  to  which  such  a  deed  of 
violence  might  expose  her,  she  laboured,  with  timid  and 
ungenerous  artifice,  to  transfer  the  odium  of  it  from  herself 
to  Mary's  own  subjects.  The  earl  of  Mar,  happily  for  the 
honour  pf  his  country,  had  more  virtue  than  to  listea  to 
8uch  an  ignominious  proposal ;  and  ^li^iabeth  did  not  veq* 
ture  to  renew  it« 

§  XXyj^II.  While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  thi^ 
insidious  measure,  the  regent  was  more  honourably  en* 
]doyed  ip  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  among 
his  cpuntrymeo*  As  he  laboured  for  this  purpose  with  the 
jutmost  zeal,  and  the  adverse  faction  placed  entire  confi* 
dence  in  his  integrity,  his  endeavours  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  being  successful.  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  came 
80  near  tp  an  agreemeat  with  him,  that  scarce  any^  thing 
remained^  except  the  formality  of  signing  the  treaty*  But 
Morton  had  not  fprgotjten  the  dUappointment  he  met  with 
in  his  pretentions  to  the  regency ;  his  abilities,  hia  wealtb^ 
juid  the  patrpnage  of  the  court  of  England,  gave  him  great* 
er  sway  with  the  party,  than  even  the  regent  himself;  an4 
he  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  every  measure  pursued  by 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  if  Maitland  and  his  associate^ 
recovered  any  share  in  the  ^ministration,  bis  own  influ- 
ence would  be  considerably  diniinifhed  ;  an4  the  regent^ 
hy  their  nieans,  would  acquire  that  ascendant  which  be^ 
longed  to  his  station.  With  Iiim  concurred  all  those  whq 
were  in  possession  pf  Ae  lands  which  belonged  to  any  of 
the  queen's  party.  I|is  aiQbitton,  and  their  avarice,  frus* 
trated  the  regents  pipus  intentions,  and  retarded  a  blessing 
so  necessary  to  the  kingdom,  as  the  estaUtshment  c^ 
©eace.f 
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Such  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  which 
reig^d  among  his  party,  made  a  deep  impressi^b  On  th<^ 
regent,  who  loved  his  country,  and  wished  for  peace  with 
nAich  ardour.  This  inward  grief  broke  his  spirit,  and  bf 
degrees  brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  that  ended  in  a  dis<( 
temper,  of  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  whcT 
could  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  regent  widiout  envy,  and 
have  left  it  without  loss  of  reputation.  Notwithstanding  their 
mutual  animosities,  both  factions  acknowledged  his  viewa 
to  be  honourable,  and  his  integrity  to  be  uncorrupted.^ 

§  XXIX.  No  competitor  now  appeared  against  Mor* 
ton.  The  queen  of  England  powerfully  supported  hid 
claim,  and  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  he  was  elected  regent ;  th^  fourth 
who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  had  held  that  dangerous  office* 

As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  first  of  January, 
this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  negotiations 
with  the  opposite  party,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his 
predecessor.  They  produced  no  effects,  however,  till  th^ 
beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events^  hitherto  un- 
touched, deserve  our  notice. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  kept  pris- 
oner in  Lbchlevin  ever  since  his  flight  into  Scotland,  in  thcf 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixtymine,  was  given 
up  to  lord  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick  ;  and  being  car- 
ried to  York,  suffered  there  the  punishment  of  his  rebeU 
lion.  The  king^s  pmy  were  so  sensible  of  their  depend^ 
ence  on  Elizabeth's  protection,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  refuse  putting  into  her  hands  a  person  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  her ;  but  as  a  sum  of  money  was  paid 
on  that  account,  and  shared  between  Morton  and  Douglas 
of  Lochlevin,  the  former  of  whom,  during  his  exile  in  Eng« 
land,  had  been  much  indebted  to  Northumberland's  friend-* 
ship,  the  abandoning  this  unhappy  nobleman,  in  such  a 
manner,  to  certain  destruction,  was  universally  condemned 
as  a  most  ungrateful  and  mercenary  action,  j 
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§  XXX.  This  year  was  remarlaMe  for  a  considerable 
hinovation  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Soon  after  the 
reformation,  the  popish  bishops  had  been  confirmed  by  law 
in  possession  of  part  of  their  benefices  ;  but  the  spiritual  ji^ 
risdiction,  which  belonged  to  their  order,  was  exercised 
by  superintendants,  though  with  more  moderate  authority* 
On  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Morton 
obtained  from  the  crowik  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of  that 
see.  But  as  it  was  thought  indecent  for  a  layman  to  hold 
a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  was  annexed,  he  pro« 
cured  Douglas,  rector  of  the  university  of  St.  AndrewV, 
to  be  chosen  archbishop ;  and,  allotting  him  a  small  pen- 
sion  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see,  retained  the  remain^ 
der  in  his  own  hands*  The  nobles,  who  saw  the  advanta- 
ges which  they  might  reap  from  such  a  practice,  supported 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  It  gave  great  offence^ 
however,  to  the  clergy,  who,  instead  of  perpetuating  an 
order  whose  name  and  power  was  odious  to  them,  wished 
that  the  revenues  which  had  belonged  to  it  might  be  em* 
ployed  in  supplying  such  parishes  as  were  still  unprovided 
with  settled  pastors.  But,  on  the  one  hand^  it  would  have 
been  rash  in  the  clergy  to  have  irritated  too  much  noble- 
men, on  whom  the  very  existence  of  the  protestant  church 
in  Scotland  depended ;  and  Morton,  on  the  other,  con- 
ducted his  scheme  with  such  dexterity,  and  managed  them 
with  so  much  art^  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  a  conven- 
tion composed  of  the  lea^g  men  among  the  clergy,  to- 
gether with  a  committee  of  privy  council,  ^^  That  the  name 
^  and  office  of  archbishop  and  bishop  should  be  continued 
^^  during  the  king's  minority,  and  these  dignities  be  co«- 
^  ferred  upon  the  best  qualified  among  the  protestant  miop^ 
*^  isters ;  but  that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jorisdic* 
^^  tions,  they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly  of 
^  the  church."  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  election^ 
and  the  persons  who  were  to  supply  the  place,  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in  times, 
of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly  specified.*  The  whole 
being  laid  before  the  general  assembly,  after  some  excep- 
tioa&  to  the  name  of  archbishops  dean^  chapter j  &c»  and  a 
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protestation  that  it  should  be  considered  onlj  as.  a  tempo- 
rary constitution,  until  one  more  perfect  could  be  intro- 
duced, it  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  court. "i^  Even 
KaoXf  who  was  prevented  from  attending  the  assembly  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly 
against  the  simoniacal  paction  to  which  Douglas  owed  his 
preferment,  and  blamed. the  nomination  o£  a  person  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,. to  an  office  which  required 
naimpatred  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  seems  not  to 
have  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  convention ;  and, 
.in  a  letter  to  the  assembly,^  approved  of  some  of  their  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  election  of  bishops,  as  worthy 
of  being  carefully  observed. t  In.  consequence  of  the  as- 
sembly's consi^nt  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  conveationy 
Douglas  was  installed  in  his  office,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
archbishop  of  Gkagow  and  a  bishop  of  Dunkeld  were  cho- 
sen from  among  the  proteatani  clergy.  They  were  all  ad- 
imtted  to  the  place  in  .parliament  winch  belonged  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical orden  But,  in  imitation  .o£  the  example  set  by 
Morton,  such  bargains  wei^  made  with  them  by  different 
noblemen,  as  gave  them  possession  only  of  a  vtry  smaH 
part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  their  sttM*^ 

$  XXXI.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly, 
Knox,  the  prime  instrument  of  spreading  and  establishing 
the  reformed  religion  in.  Scotland,  ended  his  life,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disin- 
terestedness, were  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  an  emi* 
nent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  learning 
cultivated  among  ^vines  in  that  age ;  and  excelled  in  that 
q^ecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  in- 
flame. It    His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and 
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0  A  striking  discription  of  that  species  of  eloquence  for  which 
Knox  was  distinguished,  is  given  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
Mr.  James  Mehriile,  minister  of  Anstnither.  *^  But  of  all  the 
^  benefits  I  had  that  year  [  15711,  waa  the. coming  of  that  most 
^  notable  prophet  and  apostle  of  pur  nadon,  Mr.  John  Knox,  to 
"  St.  Andrew's,  who,  by  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupying  the 
*^  castle  and  town  of  Edinburgh,  was  compelled  to  remove  there* 
^  fm  with  a  number  of  the  best,  and  chused  to  come  to  St  An- 
^  drew's.  I  heard  him  tczch  there  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that 
^  summer  and  the  winter  following*    I  had  my  pen  andlktle 
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the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  lui- 
complying  himself^  he  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  others.  Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and 
vehemence,  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This  of* 
ten  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  ezpressiooa 
with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  conduct*  Those 
very  qualities,  however,  which  now  render  his  character 
less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence 
for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and 
enabled  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition^ 
from  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have 
been  apt  to  shrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
study  and  to  business,  as  weA  as  by  the  frequency  and  fer* 
vour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  robust.  During  a  lingering  illness  he  disr 
covered  the  utmost  fortitude ;  and  met  the  approaches  of 
death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his  charact|sr» 
He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  com* 
forted  himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality  whidi 
not  only  preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  them 
with  exultation  in  their  last  moments.  The  earl  of  Mor- 
ton, who  Was  present  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulo- 
gium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  aa 
they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censured  with  pe- 
culiar severity  :  *^  There  lies  he,  who  never  feared  the 
"face  of  man.''* 

^  buike,  and  took  away  sic  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In 
^  the  opening  of  his  text,  he  was  moderate  the  space  of  half  an 
^  hour ;  but  when  he  entered  to  application,  he  made  me  so  to 
«*  grue  [thrill]  and  tremble  that  I  could  not  hald  the  pen  to  write. 
*^  He  was  very  weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  hb  doctrine  go 
<<  hulie  [slowly^  and  fur,  with  a  furring  of  matticks  about  his 
^  neck,  a  suiTm  the  one  hand,  and  good  godlie  Richart  Ballan- 
**  den  holding  him  up  by  the  oxter  [under  the  arm],  from  the 
^  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk ;  and  he  the  said  Richart  and  another 
*^  servant  lifted  him  up  to  the  pulfnt,  where  he  behoved  to  lean 
^  at  his  firt  entrie ;  but  ere  he  was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was 
M  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  like  to  ding"  the  fiultUt  in 
^  biadk  [beat  the  pulpit  to  pieces],  and  fly  out  of  it."  MS.  life 
ef  Mr.  James  Melville,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Paton  of  the 
customhouse,  Edinburgh,  p.  U,  SI. 
•  Spots.  366.    Cald«  ii.  370. 
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^  XXXII.  Though  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from 
such  generous  motives  as  the  former  regent,  he  laboured, 
however,  in  good  earnest,  to  establish  it*  The  public  con- 
fusions an^d  calamities,  to  which  he  owed  his  power  and  im* 
pertance  when  he  was  only  the  second  person  in  the  nation, 
were  extremely  detrimental  to  him  now  that  he  was  raised 
to  be  the  first.  While  so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in 
arms  against  him,  his  authority  as  regent  was  partial,  feeble, 
»id  precarious.  Elizabeth  was  no  less  desirous  of  extin- 
guishing the  flame  which  she  had  kindled  and  kept  so  long 
alive  in  Scotland.*  She  had  ^discovered  the  alliance  with 
France,  from  which  she  had  expected  such  advantages,  to 
be  no  foundation  of  security.  Though  appearances  of 
friendship  still  subsisted  betweer^er  and  that  court,  and 
Charles  daily  renewed  his  protestations  of  inviolable  ad- 
herence to  the  treaty,  she  was  convinced,  by  a  fatal  exam* 
pie,  how  little  she  ought  to  rely  on  the  promises  or  oaths  of 
that  perfidious  monarch*  Her  ambassador  warned  her  that 
the  French  held  secret  correspondence  with  Mary's  ad- 
herents in  Scotland,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  obstina- 
cy, f  The  duke  of  Alva  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  that 
kingdom  with  less  disguise.  She  was  persuaded  that  they 
would  embrace  the  first  serene  interval,  which  the  commo- 
tions in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  would  allow  them, 
and  openly,  attempt  to  land  a  body  6f  men  in  Scotland.  She 
resolved,  therefore,  to  prevent  tKeir  getting  any  footing  in 
the  island,  and  to  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  finding  any  as- 
sistance there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 

$  XXXtll.  The  situation  of  Mary's  adherents  enabled 
the  regent  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  with  them  to  great 
advantage.  They  were  now  divided  into  two  factions.  At 
the  head  of  the  one  were  Chatelherauhand  Huntly.  Mah- 
land  and  Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  Their 
high  rank,  their  extensive  property,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  followers,  rendered  the  former  considerable.  The 
latter  were  indebted  for  their  importance  to  their  personal 
abilities,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  in  their  possession.  The  regent  had  no  inten« 
tioD  to  comprehend  both  in  the  same  treat}' ;  but  as  he 
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dreaded  that  the  queen's  party,  if  it  remained  entire,  would 
be  able  to  thwart  and  embarrass  his  administration,  be  re* 
solved  to  divide  and  weaken  it,  by  a  separate  negotiation. 
He  made-  the  first  overture  to  Kirkaldy  and  his  associates^ 
and  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negotiation  with  them, 
which,  during  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  own  artifices.  But  Kirkaldy  knew  Morton's 
views^and  system  of  govemmeot,  to  be  very  different  from 
those  o£  the  former  regent*  Mattland  considered  him  as  a 
personal  and  implacable  enemy.  -  Theiy  received  repeated 
assurances  of  protection  from  France ;  and  though  the  siege 
of  Bochelle*  employed  the  French  arms  at  that  time,  the 
same  hopes,  which  had  so  oltea  deceived  the.  party,  still 
amused  them,  and  they  expected  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
hugonots  would  soon  be  subdued,  and  that  Charles  would 
then  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour  in  Scotland.  Mean- 
while a  supply  of  money  -was  sent»  and  if  the  castle,  could 
be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual  aid  was  promised.* 
Maidand's  genius  delighted  in  forming  schemes  thilt  werp 
dangerous ;  and  Kirkaldy^  possessed  the  intrejHdity  neces- 
sary for  .putting  them  in  execution.  The  castie,  they  knew, 
was  so  situated,  that  it  might  defy  all  the  regent's  power. 
Eliaabeth^  they  hoped,  would  not  violate  the  treaty  with 
France,  by  sending  forces  to  his  assistance ;  and  if  the 
French  should  be  able  to  land  any  considerable  body  of 
ttien,  it  might  be  possible  to  deliver  die  queen  from  cap- 
tivity, or  at  least  to  balance  the  iniuence  of  France  and 
England  in  such  a  mauler^  as  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the 
dishonourable  dependence  upon  the  latter,  under  which  it 
had  fallen.  This  splended  but  chimerical  project  they  pre«> 
ferred  to  the  friendship  of  Morton.  They  encouraged  tne 
negotiation,  however,  because  it  served  to  gain  time  ;  they 
proposed  for  the  same  purpose,  that  the  whole  of  the  queen's 
party  should  be  comprehended  in  it,  and  that  Kirkaldy 
should  rttam  the  oonunaad  of  the  castie  six  months  after 
the  treaty  was  signed.  His  interest  prompted  the  regent 
to  reject  the  former;  his  penetration  discovered  the  dan- 
ger of  complying  witii  the  latter;  and  all  hopes  of  accom* 
modation  vanished.! 
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As  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  Kirkaldy  began  to  fire  on 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  return  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  whom  he  had  expelled,  was  devoted  as  zealously  aq 
ever  to  the  king's  cause.  But  as  the  regent  had  now  set  on 
foot  a  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  the  cessation 
of  arms  still  continued  with  thetn. 

$  XXXIV.  They  were  less  scrupulous  than  the  other 
party,  and  listened  eagerly  to  his  overtures.  The  duke  was 
naturally  unsteady,  and  the  approach  of  old  age  increased 
his  irresolution,  and  aversion  to  action.  The  miseries  oi^ 
civil  discord  had  afflicted  Scotland  almost  five  years,  a 
length  of  time  far  beyond  the  duration  of  any  former  con- 
test. Hie  war,  instead  of  doing  service,  had  been  detri- 
mental to  the  queen ;  and  more  ruinous  than  any  foreign  in- 
vasion to  the  kingdom.  In  prosecuting  it,  neither  party 
had  gained  much  honour;  both  had  Buffered  great  losses, 
and  had  exhausted  their  own  estates  in  wasting  those  ot 
their  adversaries.  The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  misery^ 
and  longed  ardently  for  a  peace,  which  might  terminate  thi5l 
fruitless  but  destructive  quarrel. 

$  XXXV.  A  great  step  was  taken  towards  this  desira^ 
ble  event,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Perth,*  between  the  re- 
gent on  one  hand,  and  Chatelherault  and  Huntly  on  the 
other,  under  the  mediation  of  Killegrew,  Elizabeth^s  ambas«' 
sador.f  The  chief  articles  in  it  were  these :  that  all  the 
parties  comprehended  in  the  treaty  should  declare  their  ap- 
probation of  the  reformed  religion  now  established  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  own  Morton's  authority  as  regent ;  that  they 
should  acknowledge  every  thing  done  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  since  his  coronation,  to  be  illegal ;  that  on  both 
sides  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  should  be  set  at 
Tiberty,  and  the  estates  which  had  been  forfeited  should  ht 
restored  to  their  proper  .owners ;  that  the  act  of  attainder 
passed  against  the  queen's  adherents  should  be  repealed,  and 
indemnity  granted  for  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  bad  been 
guilty  since  the  fifteenth  of  June  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven;  and  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by 
the  common  consent  of  both  parties  in  parliament.:^ 

♦  Feb.  83.  t  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.    ♦  Crawf.  Mem.  25  K 
Vol.  II.       .  N 


^  HISTOftT  OF  BOOTLftffDi   '  1573, 

'$  XXXVL  KJrkaldy,  didii{fh  sbtfintotied  by  his  associ- 
ates, who  tieJdier  discovt^red  «oRdtud«  nor  tndde  provision 
for  his  safety,  did  not  lose  comtg^,  nor  ^titertatA  $my 
ftbughts  of  accommodatioii.*  ThoiYgh  aH  Scotland  had 
n6W  submitted  to  the  kitug;,  be  still  resolv^  to  defend  the 
castle  in  the  queen's  nam<;,  atfd  t6  wait  l!he  airival  of  the 
prdmised  sacc<Airs.  The  reg^ent  was  in  Wifnt  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  But  EHscabeth,  who  de* 
termined  at  any  rate  to  bring  the  ^i^ensions  hi  Scotland  to 
a  period  'before  the  French  could  find  leisure  to  t&ke  part  in 
the  quarrel,  soon  afforded  him  stfffident  supplies*  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury  marched  into  Scotland  with  fifteen  hundred 
foot,  und  a  consid^rable'train  of  artittery.  The  regei:^  johied 
him  with  all  his  forces ;  and  trenches  were  Opened,  and  ap- 
jkOUchteSre^alftrly  carried  on  agairi&tthe  castle. )^  Kirbddy, 
thotrj^  discouraged  hy  the  loss  c^  a  great  smh  of  money, 
remitted  tb  him  from  Prance,  and  %hxch  fell  into  the  re- 
gent^sharidsthrough  the  treachery  of  sir  James  Balfour,  the 
most  corrupt'maa  of  that  age,  defended  himself  with  bra*- 
very  augmented  by  despair;  Tfaree-and-thifty  days  he  re*- 
'^fAited  lA  the  eflbrtsof  the  Scotch  mid  English,  who  pushed 
on  theilr  attactts  with  courage,  and  with  emulation.  Nor 
did  h%  dema^  a  parley,  till  the  fbitificotiona  were  battered 
dmm,  atfd  one  of  the  wells  in  the  tUMle  dried  up,  and  the 
other  chosiked  Irfth  tulibi^.  Even  then,  his  spirit  was 
tthsubdued,  aifid  he  determined  radier'to  fall  gldriously  be** 
bifid  Che  la^  intrenehment,  than  to  yield  to  his  iaveterate 

»  Melril,  Vh<>8e  broCKer,  sTr  Robeirt,  was  one  of 'those  ^ho 
joined  MIrifth  &irkildy  in  the  defence  of  the  castie,  uid  who  waa 
himself  strongly  .attached  to  their  partyi  asserts  that  KirksMy 
offerfed  to  accept  any  reasonable  terms  of  composition,  but  that 
all  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the  regent.  Melv.  240.  But  as 
Elizabeth  was,  at  that  time,  extremely  desirous  of  rcstbrlng  peace 
in  Scotland,  and  her  ambassador,  SJBegre w,  as  well  as  the  earl  of 
liothesf  used  thdir  utmost  endeavours  to^rsuade  Kirkaldy  to 
a«cede  to  the  treaty.of  Perth,  it  seems,  more  credible  to  iQ4>ute 
the  continuance  of  hostilities  to  Kirkaldy's  obstinacy,  his  dis- 
trust of  Morton,  or  his  hope  of  foreign  sud,  than  to  any  other 
cau^. 

That  this  #as  resify  tiie  case,  is  'Ctident  from  the  postdve  ti%> 
timony  of  Spotsw.  269,  270.    Camd.  448.    Johnst  Hist.  3,  4. 
IMi^gea,  334^  -Crawford's  account  sigreesi  m,  Ihe  maini  with 
thou^  Mem.  363.        t  April  25.    ' 


epemcs^  Sut  bi&fjRniam  MW  QPt  imiap^ated  vitl^th^  sam^ 
heroic  or  desperate  re^olaUQO,.  a^d  risaag  id  a  lou^y,  forced 
him  to  capitulate.*  fte  ^urrend^^d  hiiQ^elf  to  Drury,  who 
promiaedt  in  th»  uame  of  bis  inistrea3,  that  be  should  bje 
fiivouBably  treated*  Together  with  biixi)  Ja^i.ea  Kirkaldy^ 
bis  brother,  lord  Home^  Mai^and,  sir  Rqben  Melvil,  a  fejvr 
CilizeDa  of  J^dimhur^  aAd  abou^  oqe  bwdred  and  siitty 
soldiers,  were  ngAde  prisooers.t 

Several  of  the  officers^  wha  had  been  kept  in  pay  during 
die  v^art  prefailied  on  their  men  to  accopipaBy  them  into 
the  Low-CountrieS|  and  ejptering  into  tho  si^rvice  of  the 
staic^if  addedf  by  tb^ir  gaUa^t  behaviour,  lo  the  reputatici!^ 
for  oalitary  virtue,  which  has  always  beej|;i  the  character- 
istic of  the  Scottish  oation* 

$t  XXXVll.  Tbvu  by  t)ie  treaty  with  (;b^tt^lbfarwk  and 
Huntljrt  wd  the  surr^pd^  of  tbe  casde^  tb^  qlvil  wars  in 
Scotland  w«re  brougbt  (o  a  perjpd^  When  ^e  review  the 
slate  of  die  ngtiMi,^  and  compare  the  strfo^gth  Qf  ^be  two 
factions,  Mary's  p^rtis^ns  among  tbe  nobles,  aj^ar,  mani- 
festly, to  h»ve  been  superior  both  in.nmibOTi  iwd  in.  power* 
But  these  advMtittpcs  irere  more  than  counterbalmc^d  by 
oth^rs^  which  their  tnts^gonista  er^oyed*  PpUtictA  ^ilities, 
military  skill,  and  aU  the  talents  which  times  of  actiqn 
form,  or  call  foith,  appeared  chiefly  on  the  kind's  side. 
Nor  could  their  eoemies  bo^tf  of  any  j^san,  ivbo  ecjiualled 
the  iairepidity  of  Murray,  lempf^red  vithwisdofi^i  th^prof 
found  sagf^city  of  Mortpn ;  the  subtk  g»«ius,  ai^d  insinuat- 
ing address,  of  Maitland ;  pr  the  successful  valour  of  Kir** 
kiddy  f  aU  if  vhich  were,  at  first,  employed  iu  ^yi^  4^ 
fsondations  of  the  king's  authority.  Op  tbe  one  side,  mea* 
sures  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and  executed  with  vi- 
gour ;  on  the  other,  their  resolutions  were  rash,  gnd  their 
condua  feeble^  The  people,  animated  with  ^eal  fqr  relv* 
^Qo,  and  prompted  by  Judigoalion  against  tbe  ^ueeiir 
warmly  supported  tbe  king's  cause*  The  clergy  threw  th^ 
whole  weight  of  their  popularity  into  the  same  scale.  B7 
means  pf  these,  a^  well  as  by  the  powe^ul  interposition  of 
England,  the  king's  goverpmept  was  finally  established- 
KUry  lost  even  that  shadow  of  sovereignty,  which,  amidst 

•  Ufsr  99.    t  Csid  ii.  408.  Melv.  240,    pr^wf  Mem.  265, 
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^11  her  sufferings,  she  had  hitherto  retained  among  part  of 
her  own  subjects.  As  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to  have 
^n  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  the  only  mark  of 
dignity  which  she  had,  for  some  time,  enjoyed  there,  she 
must  henceforth  be  considered  as  an  exile  stripped  of  all 
the  ensigns  of  royalty;  guarded  with  anxiety  in  the  one 
kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in  the  other. 

§  XXXVIII.  Kirkajdy  and  his  associates  remained  in 
Drury's  custody,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  great  hu- 
manity, until  the  queen  of  England,  whose  prisoners  they 
were,  should  determine  their  fate.  Morton  insisted  that 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  rebellion  and 
obstinacy ;  and  declared  that,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed 
to  live,  he  did  not  reckon  his  own  person  or  authority  se- 
cure; and  Elizabeth,  without  regarding  Drury's  honour. 
Of  his  promises  in  her  name,  gave  them  up  to  the  regent's 
disposal.  He  first  confined  them  to  separate  prisons ;  and 
soon  after,  with  Elizabeth's  consent,  condemned  Kirkaldy 
and  his  brother,  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.* 
TVIaitland,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  more  favoura- 
bly, prevented  the  ignommy  of  a  public  execution  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  and  **  ended  his  days,*'  says  Meltil,  **  after 
'*  the  olA  Rom^n  fashion.^f 

Whili  the  regent  was  wreaking  his  vengeatice  on  the  re- 
mains of  her  party  in  Scotland,  Mary,  incapable  of  afford- 
ing them  any  relief,  bewailed  their  misfortunes  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  prison.  At  the  same  time  her  health  began  to 
oe  much  impaired  by  confinement  and  want  of  exercise. 
At  the  entreaty  of  the  French  ambassador,  lord  Shrews- 
bury, her  keeper,  was  permitted  to  Conduct  her  to  Bux- 
ton-wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury,  the  place  of  her  impri- 
sonment, Cecil,  who  lately  had  been  created  baron  of 
Burleigh,  and  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  happened  to 
be  there  at  thp  same  time.  Though  no  minister  ever  en- 
tered more  warmly  into  the  views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave 
stronger  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  than  this 
great  man,  yet  such  was  Elizabeth's  distrust  of  every  per- 
son who  approached  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  her  suspi- 
cions, in   consequence  of  this  interview,  seem  to  have  ex- 

♦.August  3.  t  Melv.  242. 
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tended  evea  to  him;  and  while  Mary  justly  reckoned  him 
her  most  dangerous  enemy^  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per* 
suadiog  his  own  mistress  that  he  was  not  partial  to  that  un« 
happy  queen.* 

The  duke  of  Alva  was  this  year  recalled  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Netherlands,  where  his  haughty  and  op- 
pressive administration  roused  a  spirit,  in  attempting  to 
subdue  which,  Spain  exhausted  its  treasures,  ruined  its  ar- 
mies, and  lost  its  glory.  Requesens,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  of  a  milder  temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius, 
This  event  delivered  Elizabeth  from  the  perpetual  disquie- 
tude occasioned  by  Alva's  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  his  zeal  for  her  interest. 

$  XXXIX.  Though  Scotland  was  now  settled  in  pro- 
found peace,  many  of  the  evils  which  accompany  civil  war 
were  still  felt.  The  restraints  of  law,  which,  in  times  of 
public  confusion,  are  little  regarded  even  by  civilized  na- 
tions were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce  people,  unaccustom- 
ed to  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  disorders  in 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom  were  become  intolerable ; 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  one  or  the  other  faction, 
crimes  of  every  kind  were  committed  with  impunity.  The 
regent  set  himself  to  redress  these,  and  by  his  industry  and 
vigour,  order  and  security  were  re-established  in  the  king- 
dom. But  he  lost  the  reputation  due  to  this  impor- 
tant service,  by  the  avarice  which  he  discovered  in  perform- 
ing it;  and  lus  own  exactions  became  more  pernicious  to 
the  nation  than  all  the  irregularities  which  he  restrained.! 
Spies  and  informers  were  everywhere  employed ;  the  re- 
membrance of  old  offences  was  revived ;  imaginary  crimes 
were  invented ;  petty  trespasses  were  aggravated ;  and 
delinquents  were  forced  to  compound  for  their  lives  by  the 
payment  of  exorbitant  fines.  At  the  same  time  the  current 
coia  was  debased  4  licenses  were  sold  for  carrying  on  pro- 

•  Strype,u.348,  288. 

t  See  Append.  No.  XL. 

^  The  corruption  of  the  coin  during  Morton's  administration 
was  very  great.  Although  the  quantity  of  current  money  coined 
out  of  a  pound  of  bullion,  was  gradually  increased  by  former  prin- 
ces, the  standard  or  fineness  suffered  little  alteration,  and  the 
mixture  of  alloy  was  nearly  the  same  with  what  is  now  used.  But 


^0?  nwiTflnyqirssawMn^  tsu. 

hibitQd  bqmclies  p(^ctmqKcrcc^|  uou9Ui4(«i;9a  w«pe  imposed 
op  commodities  I  aqd  a)l  tbe  refiaew^ts .  in  oppresMoo^ 
from  which  nations  so  imperfectly  p^i^Uh^d  ^  the  Soot^ 
are  usually  exempted,  were  put  in  practice*  None  of  these 
were  compUioed  of  more  loudlyi  or  with  greal^  ceasoo, 
than  his  injustice  towards  the  chu^hi  Tb^  thii;4»  of 
{j^nefices,  ou^  of  which  the  clergy  received  ^heir  8ttb>« 
8i9tQnf:e,  h%4  always  been  slowly  wd  irregularly  p^jjd  ta 
collectors  appointed  by  the  geperal  assembly;  and  .d^nDg 
the  civil  vrars,  no  pstyment  could  be  obtayaed  in  seveiad 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Un^^r  colour  of  redr^ywog  this 
grievance,  and  upon  a  promise  of  assigning,  every  mini9Jter 
a  stipend  within  his  own  parish*  the  regent  extorted  froo^ 
the  church  the  thirds  to  which  thqy  had  right  by  law.  But 
the  (:l^rgy,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  ll^is  al« 
t^ration,  found  that  payments  beci^mQ  n^Lore  ixreguW  sa^ 
dilatory  than  even  One  minister  was  commonly  burdened 
with  the  cafe  of  fQ^r  or  five  parishe^y  Sk  pitifi^l  ^;|lafy  w^ 
allotted  himf  and  the  r^gent^s  insatiable  avari^  seized  9iv 
the  rest  of  the  fund.* 

7he  death  of  Charles  IX.  which  happened  thia  year, 
WHS  a  new  misfortune  to  the  Scottish  queen.  H^nry  III^ 
who  succeeded  him,  h^d  not  the  aam<  ^ttach^^Qt  to  hc;v 
persQn ;  apd  his  jealousy  pf  4%^  house  of  Guise,  and  obse- 
quiousness to  tl)e'  queen  mother,  grqatly  alienated  (lim  frqm 
her  interest. 

The  death  of  the  duVe  of  Chatelhfsr^uUf  ^ust  lik^wi^ 
be  considered  as  soqie  los^  to  Ms^ry.  As  the  p^liatnent 
had  frequently  declared  him  next  heir  to  the  ^rqwn,  this 
entitled  him  to  great  respect  among  hi^  countrypien,  and 
cn^lbl^d  him,  more  thaq  any  other  person  in  the  J^ingdonif . 
to  counterbalance  the  regent's  po\ye.r. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  intervieyrs  betiyeen  the 
wardens  of  the  Scottish  and  English  marches,  a  ^c^ffle 

Morton  mixed  a  fourth  of  alloy  with  eyer^  pound  of  silver,  ^ind 
sunk,  by  consequence >  the  value  of  coin  in  proportion.  In  the 
year  1 58 1 ,  all  the  money  coined  by  him  was  called  in,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  recoined.  The  standard  was  restored  to  the  same  puri- 
ty ^  formerly,    Ruddim.  Pra^f  to  Anders.  Dipiom*  p*  74. 

•  Crawf.  Mem.  272.    Spots.  273.    C?ild.  il  420,  4?7. 
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bftppetied,  in  ^hich  the  ED)^isK  were  worsted ;  a  few  killed 
on  the  ftpbt;  and  AY  Jktaes  Forrester,  the  warden,  irith 
several  gentlemen  wh\o  attended  him,  taken  prisoners.  But 
both  EHzabeth  and  die  regent  were  too  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage which  resulted  from  th^  ^ood  understanding  that  sub- 
sisted -between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  allow  this  slight  acci- 
dent to  interrapt  it. 

§  XL.  The  domestic  tranquiHity  of  the  kingdom  was 
in  novitt  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  another  cause. 
Though  the  pertons  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishops  pos- 
sessed very  -^ntiill  Revenues,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
pow«r,  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  regent  and  all  his  measures 
were  become  extremdy  odious,  began  to  be  jealous  of  that 
order.  KnoWtnjg  •  that  corruptions  steal  into  the  church 
gradually,  under  honomtible  names  and  upon  decent  preten- 
ces, they  wtt-e  s^raid  Aat,  from  such  ^mall  beginnings,  the 
hierarchy  might  grow  in  time  to  be  as  powerful  and  op- 
pressive as  ever.  The  chief  author  of  these  suspicions  was 
Mr.  Andrew  M elvil,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  uncom- 
mon erudition,  by  the  severity  of  his  manhers,  and  the  in- 
trepidity of  his  mmd.  But,  bred  up  in  the  retirement  of  a 
crflege,he  was  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  life ;  and  be- 
ing more  attentive  to  the  ends  which  h^  pursued,  than  to 
the  means  which  he  Employed  for' pronxoting  them,  he  often 
defeated  laudaiile  designs  by  the  impetuosity  and  impru- 
dence with  which  he  carried  them  on.  A  question  was 
moved  hy  him  in  the  assembly,  *•  whether  the  office  of 
*' 'bishop,  as  now  exercised  in  die  kingdom,  were  agreeable 
**  to  the  Wdrd  of  God  ?^  In  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 
comhiual  complaints  ^ere  made  of  the  bishops  for  neglect 
of  duty^  many  of  which  their  known  remissness  too  weH 
justified.  The  bishop  of  Dimkeld,  being  accused  of  di- 
lapidating His  benefice,  was  found  guilty  by  the  assembly. 
The  regent^  instead  of  checking,  Connived  at  these  disputes 
about  ecclesiastical  government,  as  they  diverted  the  zeal 
of  1^  trlergy  from  attending  to  his  daily  encroachments  on 
the  patrimony  of  the  church.* 

$  XLL  The  weight  of  the  regent's  oppressive  adminis- 
tration had,  hitherto,  faNen  chiefly  on  those  in  the  lower  and 
middle  rank  ;  but  he  began  now  to  take  such  steps  as  con- 

*  CM.  AssemblieB,  1574, 8cc.  JohnstHist.  IS. 
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vinced  the  nobles,  that  their  dignity  would  not  long  exempt 
them  from  feeling  the  effects  of  his  power.  An  accident^ 
which  was  a  frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  occasioned  a  difference  between  the  earls  of 
Argyll  and  Athol.  A  vassal  of  the  former  had  ^lade  some 
depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  latter.  Athol  took  arms 
to  punish  the  offender ;  Argyll,  to  protect  him ;  and  this 
ignoble  quarrel  they  were  ready  to  decide  in  the  field, 
when  the  regent,  by  interposing  his  authority,  obliged 
them  to  disband  their  forces.  Both  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  irregularities,  which,  though  common,  were  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Of  these  the  regent  took 
advantage,  and  resolved  to  found  on  them  a  charge  of 
treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the  two  earls  by  one 
of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  compelled  them  to  fcM^get  old  quarrels, 
and  to  unite  in  a  close  confederacy  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence. Their  junction  rendered  them  formidable  ;  they 
despised  the  summons  which  the  regent  gave  them  to  ap- 
pear before  a  court  of  justice ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  prosecution.  But  the  injury  he  in- 
tended made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and  drew 
upon  him  severe  vengeance.* 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made,  to  load  lord  Claud  Hamilton  with  the  guilt  of  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Though  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  his  accomplices  were  seized  and  tor- 
tured, lio  evidence  of  any  thing  criminal  appeared ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence, 
as  well  as  the  regent's  secret  views  in  imputing  to  him  such 
an  odious  design.f 

$  XLII.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  almost  equal  to 
their  monarchs  in  power,  and  treated  by  them  with  much 
distinction,  observed  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  regent 
with  the  utmost  indignation.  The  people,  who,  under  a 
form  of  government  extremely  simple,  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  burden  of  taxes,  complained  loudly  of  the  re- 
gent's rapacity.  And  all  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
the  young  king,  from  whom  they  expected  the  redress  of  all 
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their  grievances^  and  the  return  of  a  more  gentle  and  more 
equal  administration. 

$  XLIIL  Jamea  was  now  in  the  twelfth  yeat  of  his  age. 
The  queen,  soon  after  his  birth,  had  coounitted  him  to  the 
care  of  the. earl  of  Mar,  and  during  the  civil  wars  he  bad 
resided  securely  in  the  caade  of  Stirling.     Alexander  £r- 
akine,  that  nobleman's  brother^  had  the  chief  direction  of 
his  education*     Under  him,  the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as 
preceptor,  together  with  three  other  masters,  the  most  emi- 
nent the  nation  aflForded  for  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
were  deemed  necessary  for  a  prince.     As  the  young  king 
shewed  an  uncommon  passion  for  learning,  and  made  great 
progress  in  it,  the  Scots  fancied  that  they  already  discovered 
in  him  all  those  virtues  which  the  fondness  or  credulity  of  sub- 
jects usually  ^ciibe  to  princes  during  their  minority.  But  as 
James  was  atillfar  from  that  age  at  which  the  law  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  regent  did.  not 
soficiendy  attend  to  the  sentioaents  of  the  people,  nor  reflect 
how  naturally  these  prejudices  in  .his  favour  might  encou- 
rage the  Jcing  to  anticipate  that  period.     He  not  only  ne- 
glected to.  secure  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  about 
the  king's  person,  and  who  possessed  his  ear,  but  had  even 
exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal  injuries.     Theirl'e- 
sentment  concurred  with  the  ambition  of  others,  in  infusing 
into  the  king  early  suspicions  of  Morton's  power  and  designs* 
A  king",  they  told  him,  had  often  reason  to  fear,  seldom  to 
love,  a  regent.     Prompted  by  ambition,  and  by  interest,  he 
would  endeavour  to  keep  the  prince  in  perpetual  infancy,  at 
a  distance  from  his  aubjects  and  unacquainted  with  business/ 
A  small  degree  of  vigour,  however,  was  sufficient  to  break 
the  yoke.   Subjects  naturally  reverence  their  sovereign,  and 
become  impatient  of  the  temporary  and  delegated  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  regent.     Morton  .bad  governed  with  rigour  un- 
known to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland.     The  nation 
groaned  under  his  oppressions,  and  would  welcome  the  first 
prospect  of  a  milder  administration.    At  present  the  king's 
name  was  hardly  mentioned  in.  Scotland,  his  friends  were 
without  influence,  and  his  favourites  without  honoun    But 
one  efifort  would  discover  Morton's  power  to  b^  as  feeble  as 
it  was  arbitrary.     The  same  attempt  would  put  himself  in 
possession  of  his  jlist  authority,  and  rescue  the  nation  from 
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nitolerable  tyranny*     If  he  did  not  regard  his  own  rights  as 
a  king,  let  him  listen,  at  least,  to  the  cries  of  his  people.* 

$  XLIV.  These  suggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  young  king,  who  was  trained  op  in  an  opinion  that  he 
was  bom  to  commandv  His  approbation  of  the  design,. 
kowever,.wasof  small  consequence,  without  the  concurrence 
•f  the  noble^i  The  earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  of  that  body,  were  animated  with  implacable 
resentment  against  the  regent.  To  them  the  cabal  in  Stir- 
ling castle  communicated  the  plot  which  was  on  foot ;  and 
they  entering  warmly  into  it,  Alexander  ELrskine,  ilrho,  since 
the  death  of  his  brother,  and 'during  the  minority  of  his- 
nephew,  had  xtm  command  of  that  fort,  and  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  admitted  them  secretly  into  the  king's* 
presence.  They  gave  him  the  same  account  of  the  misery 
of  his  subjects,  under  the  regent's  arbitrary  administration  ;: 
they  complained  loudly  of  the  injustice  with  which  them» 
selves  had  been  treated,  and  besought  the  king,  as  the  only 
means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  nobles.  James  consented^  and  letters  were 
issued  in  his  name  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  two  earls  took 
care  that  they  should  be  sent  only  to  such  as  were  known  to* 
bear  no  good  will  to  Morton.f 

$  XLVi  The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  consider- 
able, that  on  the  day  appointed,  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobles  assembled  at  Stirling ;  and  so  highly  were  they  in- 
censed against  Morton,  that  although,  on  receiving  intellp> 
gence  of  Argyll  and  Athol's  interview  with  the  king,  he  had 
made  a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  regency,^  they  advised 
the  king,  without  regarding  this  offer^to  deprive  him  of  his 
•Sice,  and  to  take  the  administration  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  Lord  Glamis,  the  chancellor,  and  Herries,  were 
appointed  to  srgnify  this  resolution  to  Morton,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Dalkeith,  his  usual  place  of  residence.  Nothing 
eould  equal  the  joy  with  which  this  unexpected  resolution  fill* 
ed  the  nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned  by  d)e  seeming  ala- 
crity with  which  the  regent  descended  from  so  high  a  station. 
He  neither  wanted  sagacity  to  foresee  the  danger  of  resign- 
ing, nor  inclination  to  keep  possessioji  of  an  office,  for  the^ 
expiration  of  which  the  law  had  fixed  so  distant  a  ternu. 
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But  all  the  sources  whence  the  faction  of  which  he  was  head 
derived  the'ir  strength,  had  either  failed,  or  now  supplied' 
his  adversaries  with  the  means  of  humbling  him*  The 
commons,  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  clergy,  were  all  totally 
alienated  from  him,  by  his  multiplied  oppressions.  Elii&a* 
beth,  having  lately  bound  herself  by  treaty,  to  send  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants 
<>f  the  Netherlands,  who  were  struggling  for  liberty,  had 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  Ae  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  as  she 
had  nothing  to  dread  from  France,  in  whose  councils  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that  time  much  influence,  she 
was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at  the  birth  of  new  factions  in 
the  kingdom.  Even  those  nobles,  who  had  long  been  join- 
ed  with  Morton  in  faction,  or  whom  he  had  attached  to  his 
patfm  by  benefits,  Glamis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Pitcaim,  the 
secretary,  Murray,  of  Tillibardin,  comptroller,  all  deserted 
his  fiilling  fortunes,  and  appeared  in  the  council  at  Stirling. 
So  many  concurring  circumstances  convinced  Morton  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  determined  him  to  give  way  to  a  torrent^ 
which  was  too  impetuous  to  be  resisted.  He  attended  the 
chancellor  and  Herries  to  Edinburgh  ;*  was  present  when 
the  king^s  acceptance  of  the  government  was  proclaimed; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  surrendered  to  the  king 
all  the  authority  to  which  he  had  any.  claim  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  such  exces- 
sive joy  and  acclansations  of*  the  multitude,  as  added,  no 
doubt,  to  the  anguish  which  an  ambitious  spirit  must  feel, 
when  compelled  to  renounce  supreme  power ;  and  convinced 
Morton  how  entkely  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  obtained,  however,  from  the  king  an  act  con^ 
taining  the  approbation  of  every  thing  done  by  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  and  a  pardon,  an  the  most  ample  form 
that  his  fear  or  caution  could  devise,  of  aU  past  offences, 
crimes,  and  treasons.  The  nobles,  who  adhered  to  the  king, 
bound  themselves  under  a  great  penalty,  to  procure  the  ra- 
tification of  this  act  in  the  first  parliament.f 

$  XL VI.  A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to 
assist  the  king  in  the  administration  of  affiMrs*  Morton, 
deserted  by  his  own  party,  and  unable  to  struggle  with  the 
faction  which  governed  absolutely  at  court,  retired  to  one  of 
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his  seats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tran(|uiUity,  and  to  be 
pccupied  only  in  the  amusements  of  a  country  life.  Htf 
inind)  however,  was  deeply  disquieted  with  all  the  uneasy 
reflexions  which  accompany  disappointed  ambition,  and  iiii- 
tent  on  schemes  for  recovering  his  former  grandeur.  Even 
in  this  retreUt,  which  the  people  caUed  the  LiorCs  den,  his 
wealth  and  abilities  rendered  him  formidable ;  and  the  new 
counsellors  were  so  imprudent  as  to  rouse  him,  by  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  they  hastehed  to  strip  him  of  all  the 
nmains  of  power*  They  required  him  to  surrender  the 
casde  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in  his  possession.  He 
refused  at  first  to  do  so,  and  began  to  prepare  for  its  defence  i 
but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  having  taken  arms,  and  re- 
pulsed part  of  the  garrison,  which  was  sent  out  to  guard  a 
convoy  of  provisions,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  import- 
jRnt  fortress  without  resistance.  TThis  encouraged  his  ad- 
versaries to  call'  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  and  tq 
multiply  their  demands  upon  him,  in  such  a  manner,  as  con- 
vinced him  tliat  nqtif  ing  less  than  his  utter  ruin  would  satis- 
fy  their  inveterate  hatred. 

'  Their  poller  and  popularity,  however,  began  already  to 
Recline.  The  chancellor,  the  ablest  and  most  moderate  man  in 
^e  party,  having  been  killed  at  Stirling,  inan  accidental  ren- 
counter between  his  followers  and  those  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford; Athol,  who  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that  high 
office^  the  earls  of  Eglinton,  Caithness,  and  lord  Ogilvie,  all 
the  prime  favourites  at  court,  were  either  avowed  papists,  or 
puspected  of  leaning  to  the  opinions  of  diat  sect.  In  an  age 
when  the  return  of  popery  was  so  much  and  so  justly  dread- 
ed, this  gave  universal  alarm.  As  Morton  had  always  treat- 
ed the  papists  with  rigour,  this  unseasonable  favour  to  per- 
sons of  that  religion  made  all  zealous  protestants  remember 
that  circumstance  in  his  administration  with  great  praise.f" 
$  LXVII.  Morton,  'to  whom  none  of  these  particu- 
lars were  unknown,  thought  this  die  proper  juncture  for  set- 
ting to  work  the  instruments  which  he  had  been  preparing. 
Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  of 
the  countess  his  mother,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  Alex- 
^der  Erskine  had  formed  a  plqt  to  deprive  his  nephei^  of  the 
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governibent  of  Stirliag  castle,  and  the  custody  of  the  king^S' 
person ;  and  easily  induced  an  ambitious  woman,  and  a  youth 
of  twenty,  to  employ  force  to  prevent  this  supposed  injury. 
The  earl  repairing  suddenly  to  Stirling,*  aud  being  admitted 
as  usual  into  the  castle  with  his  attendants,  seized  the  gates 
early  in  the  morning,  and  turned  out  his  uncle,  who  dread- 
ed no  danger  from  his  hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
submitted  to  him  as  their  governor,  and,  with  little  danger 
and  no  effusion  of  blood,  he  became  master  both  of  the 
Icing's  person,  and  of  the  fortress*! 

An  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  consternation* 
Though  Morton's  hand  did  tiot  appear  in  the  execution,  he 
was  universally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  attempt* 
The  new  counsellors  saw  it  to  be  necessar}-,  for  their  own 
safety,  to  change  their  measures,  and,  instead  of  pursuing 
him  with  such  implacable  resentment,  to  ^nter  into  terms  of 
accommodation  with  an  adversary,  still  so  capable  of  cre- 
ating them  trouble.  Four  were  named,  on  each  side,  to 
adjust  their  differences.  They  met  not  far  from  Dalkeith; 
and  when  they  had  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion,  Morton, 
who  was  too  sagacious  not  to  improve  the  advantage  which 
their  security  and  their  attention  to  the  treaty  afforded  him, 
set  out  in  the  night  time  for' Stirling,  and  having  gained 
Murray  of  Tillibardin,  Mar's  uncle,  was  admitted  by  him 
into  the  castle ;%  and  managing  matters  there  with  bis  usual 
dexterity,  he  soon  had  more  entirely  the  command  of  the 
fort  than  the  earl  himself.  He  was  likewise  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  privy  council^  and  acquired  as  complete  an  as- 
cendant in  it.$   , 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliment  at 
Edinburgh  now  appros^ched,  this  gave  him  some  anxiety. 
He  was  Afraid  of  conducting  the  young  king  to  a  city  whose 
inhabitants  were  so  much  at  the  devotion  of  the  adverse 
faction.  He  was  no  less  unwilling  to  leave  James  behind  at 
Stirling.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  the  king's  name,  changing  the  place  of  meet-' 
ing  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  castle.  This  Athol  and  his 
party  represented  as  a  step  altogether  unconstitutional.  The 
king,  said  they,  b  Morton's  prisoner ;  the  pretended  coua- 
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sellers  are  his  slaves ;  a  parliament  to  which  all  the  nobles 
may  repair  without  fear,  and  where  they  may  deliberate 
with  freedom,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  settling  the  nation, 
after  disorders  of  such  long  continuance.  But  in  an  assem*> 
biy,  called  contrary  to  all  form,  held  within  the  walls  of 
a  garrison,  and  overawed  by  armed  men,  what  safety  could 
inembers  expec^t?  what  liberty  could  prevail  in  debate  i  of 
what  benefit  result  to  the  public  i  The  parliament  met,  how- 
ever, on  the  day  appointed,^  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testation of  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  lord  Lind8ay,in  the  name 
^f  their  party,  proceeded  to  business.  The  king^s  acceptance 
of  the  government  was  confirmed ;  the  act  granted  to  Mor* 
ton,  for  his  security,  ratified ;  some  regulations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  numbers  and  authority  of  the  privy  council, 
were  agreed  upon ;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to  the 
countess  of  Mar,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  late  revolution*! 

.  $XLVIII.  Meanwhile  Argyll,  Atbol,  and  their  follow- 
ers, took  arms  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  rescuing  the 
king  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom  from  oppression.  James 
himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in  which  he  was  held, 
by  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly 
encouraged  their  enterprise ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  obliged  not  only  to  disavow  them  in  public,  but  to  levy 
forces  against  them,  and  even  to  declare^  by  proclama- 
tion, thsit  he  was  perfectly  free  from  any  constraint,  either 
upon  his  person  or  his  will.  Both  sides  quickly  took  the 
field*^  Argyll  and  Athol  were  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand men ;  the  earl  of  Angus,  Morton's  nephew,  met  them 
with  atvarmy  five  thousand  strong;  neither  party,  however, 
was  eager  to  engage.  Morton  distrusted  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  troops.  The  two  earls  were  sensible  that  a  single 
victory,  however  complete,  would  not  be  decisive ;  and  as 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stir- 
ling castle,  where  the  king  was  kept,  their  strength  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  while  Morton's  own  wealth,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  queen  of  England,  might  furnish  him 
with  endless  resources.  By  the  mediation  of  Bowes,  whom 
Elizabeth  had  sent  into  Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommo- 
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dation  between  the  two  factions,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  ia 
consequence  of  which,  Arg^yll  and  Athol  were  admitted  in- 
to the  king^s  presence  }  some  of  their  party  were  added  to 
the  privy  council ;  and.  a  convention  of  nobles  called,  it* 
order  to  bring  all  Remaining  differences  to  an  amicable 
issue.* 

As  soott  as  James  assumed  the  government  into  his  own 
bands  he  despatched  ifae  abbot  of  Dunfermling  to  inferm  Eli* 
zabethof  that  event;  to  offer  to  renew  the  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  to  demand  possession  of  the  estate 
which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  grandmo- 
ther the  countess  of  Lennox.  That  lady's  second  son  had 
left  one  daughter^  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land. And  as  the  chief  objection  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  England,  was  that  max- 
im of  English  law,  which  excludes  aliens  from  any  right  o£ 
inheritance  within  the  kingdom,  Elizabeth  by  granting  thiar 
demand,  would  have  established  a  precedent  in  James's  fa- 
Tonr,  that  might  have  been  deemed  decisive,  with  regard 
taa  point,  which  it  had  been  her  copstant  care  to  keep  unde- 
cided. Without  suffering  this  delicate  question  to  be  tried^ 
or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  that  which  she  con- 
sidered as  the  great  mystery  of  her  reign,  she  commands 
ed  lord  Burleigh,  master  of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the  rents 
of  the  estate  ;  and  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  gave  the 
Scottish  king  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would  be  ta 
court  her  favour,  if  ever  he  hoped  for  success  in  claims  of 
greater  importance,  but  equally  liable  to  be  controverted.-^ 

After  many  delays,  and  with  much  difficulty,  the  con- 
lending  nobles  were  at  last  brought  to  some  agreemenu 
But  it  was  followed  by  a  tragical  event.  Morton,  in  tokea 
of  reconcilement,  having  invited  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site party  to  a  great  entertainment,  Athol,  the  chancellor, 
was«oon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  days.^  The 
symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise  to  strong 
suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned ;  and  though  the  physicians, 
who  opened  his  body,  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  cause-  of 
the  distemper,  the  chancellor's  relations  publicly  accused 
Morton  of  that  odious  cringe.   The  advantage  which  visibly 
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accrued  to  him,  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  averse  from  all  his  measures,  was  deemed  a  su£Bcient 
proof  of  his  guilt  by  the  people,  who  are  ever  fond  of  imputing' 
the  death  of  eminent  persons  to  extraordinary  causes.''^ 

$  XLIX.  The  office  of  chancellor  \iras  bestowed  upon 
Argyll,  whom  this  preferment  reconciled,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  Morton's  administration.  He  had  now  recovered 
all  the  authority  whith  he  possessed 'during  his  regency, 
and  had  entirely  broken  pr  baffled,  the  power  and  cabals  of 
hb  enemies.  None  of  the  great  families  remained  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  jealousy  or  to  obstruct  his  designs  but 
that  of  Hamiltoh.  The  earl'  of  Arran,  the  eldest  brother, 
had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  he  received. from  the 
ill  success  of  his  passion  for  the  queen,  and  had  now  alto- 
gether lost  his  reason.  Lord  John,  the  second  brother, 
was  in  possession  of  the  family  estate.  Lord  Claud  was 
opmmendator  of  Paisley ;  both  of  them  young  men,  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising.  Morton  dreaded  their  influence  in 
the  kingdom  ;  the  courtiers  hoped  to  share  their  spoils 
among  them ;  and  as  all  princes  naturally  view  their  suc« 
cessors  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these 
passions  into  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  A  pretence  was 
at  hand  to  justify  the  most  violent  proceedings.  The  par- 
don stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth,  did  not  extend  to 
such  as  were  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  regents  Mur- 
ray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were  suspect- 
ed of  being  the  authors  of  both  these  crimes,  and  had  been 
included  in  a  general  act  of  attainder  on  that  accounts 
Without  summoning  them  to  trial,  or  examining  a  single 
witness  to  prov;^  the  charge,  this  attainder  was  now  thought 
sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the  penalties  which  they 
would  have  incurred  by  being  formally  convicted.  The 
earls  of  Morton,  Mar,  and  Eglinton,  together  with  the 
lords  Ruthven,  Boyd  and  Cathcart,  received  a  commission 
to  seize  their  persons  and  estates.  On  a  few  hours  warn- 
ing, a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready,  and  marched 
towards  Hamilton  in  hostile  array.  Happily,  the  two 
brothers  made  their  escape,  though  with  great  difficulty. 
But  their  lands  were  confiscated ;  the  castles  of  Hamilton 

•  Spots.  306. 
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and  Draffan  besieged  ;  those  who.  defended  them  punished. 
The  earl  of  Arran,  though  incapable  from  his  situation,  o( 
committing  any  crime,  was  involved,  by  a  shameful  abase  , 
of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his  family )  and,  as  if  he 
too,  could  have  been  guilty  of  rebeUionr,  he  was  confined  a 
close  prisoner.  These  proceedings,  so  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  justice,  were  all  ratified  in  the  sub- 
sequent parliament.* 

About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  Nau^  her  seeretaiy,  a 
letter  to  her  son,  together  with  some  jewels  of  value,  and 
a  vest  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  But  as  she  gave 
him  only  the  title  of  prince  of  Scotland,  the  messenger  Was 
dismissed,  without  being  admitted  into  hi^  presence.! 

$  L.  Though  Elizabeth  had,  at  this  time,  no  particulaf 
reason  to  fear  any  attempt  of  the  popish  princes  in  Mary^s 
favour,  sher  still  continued  to  guard  her  with  the  same  anx- 
ious cafe*  The  acquisition  of  Portugal,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other,  fully  em- 
ployed the  councils  and  arois  of  Spain.  France,  torn  in 
pieces  by  intestine  commotions,  and  under  a  weak  and  ca- 
pricious prince,  despised  and  distrusted  by  his  own  subjects^ 
was  in  no  condition  to  disturb  its  neighbours.  Elizabeth 
had  long  amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king^s  brother.  But 
whether,  at  the  age  of  forty- five,  she  really  intended  to  mar- 
ry a  prince  of  twenty ;  whether  the  pleasures  of  being  fiat^ 
tered  and  courted,  made  her  listen  to  the  addretees  of  so 
young  a  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to  visit  her  at  ti^o  dif- 
ferent times,  and  treated  with  the  most  distinguishing  re* 
spect ;  or  whether  considerations  of  interest^fedotiiinated 
in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  transaction  of  her  reign^^ 
are  problems  in  history  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  re- 
solve. During  the  progress  of  this  negotiacioin.  Which  was 
drawn  out  to  an  extraordinary  length,  Mary  could  etpect 
no  assistance  from  the  French  court,  and  seems  to  have 
held  little  correspondence  with  it ;  and  there  was  no  pe« 
nod  in  her  reign,  wherein  Elizabeth  enjoyed  itort  perfect 
security. 

•  Crawf.  Mem.  311.  Spots.  306.     t  Crawf.  314. 
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$  LI.  Morton  seems. at  this  time  to  have  been  equally 
secure  ;  but  his  security  was  not  so  well  founded.  He  had 
weathered  out  one  storm^  had  crushed  his  adversaries,  and 
was  again  in  possession  of  the  sole  direction  of  ^ifairs^ 
Bui  as  the  king  was  now  of  an  age  when  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and 
to  become  visible,  the  smallest  attention  to  these  might 
have  convinced  him,  that  there  was  reason  to  expect 
new  and  more  dangerous  attacks  on  his  power.  James 
early  discovered  that  excessive  attachment  to  favourites, 
which  accompanied  him  through  his  whole  life*  This 
passion,  which  naturally  arises  from  inexperience,  and 
youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was,  at  his  age,  far  from  being 
culpable ;  nor  could  it  well  be  expected  that  the  choice  of 
the  objects,  on  whom  be  placed  his  affections,  should  be 
made  with  great  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  them 
was  £sme  Stewart,  a  native  of  France,  and  son  of  a  second 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  lord  D'Aubigne,  an  estate  in  France,  which 
descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had  been 
conferred,  in  reward  of  their  valour  and  services  to  the 
French  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  about  this  time'l^on 
purpose  to  demand  the  estate  and  title  of  Lennox,  to  which 
he  pretended  a  legal  right.  He  was  received  at  first  by 
the  king,  with  the  respect  due  to  so  near  a  relation.  The 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  the  elegance  of  his  dress,  and 
his  courtly  behaviour,  made  a  great  impression  on  James, 
who,  even  in  his  more  mature  years,  was  little  able  to  resist 
these  frivolous  charms ;  and  his  aifection  flowed  with  its 
usual  rapiditjtand  profusion.  Within  a  few  days  after 
Stewart's  appearance  at  court,  he  was  created  lord  Aber- 
brothock,  soon  after  earl,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  go- 
vernor of  Dumbarton  castle,  captain  of  the  guard,  first 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  high  chamberlain.  At 
the  same  time,  and'  without  any  of  the  envy  or  emulation, 
which  is  usual  among  candidates  for  favour,  captain  James 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  grew  into  great 
confidence.  But  notwithstanding  this  union,  Lennox  and 
captain  Stewart  were  persons  of  very  opposite  characters. 

*  September  8* 
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The  former  was  naturally  gentle,  humane,  candid  ;  but  un* 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  misled  or 
misinformed  by  those  whom  he  trusted ;   not  unworthy  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  young  .king  in  his  amusements, 
but  utterly  disqualified  for  acting  as  a  minister  in  directing 
his  affairs*     The    latter  was  remarkable  for  all  the  vices 
which  render  a  man  formidable  to  his  country,  and  a  per- 
nicious counsellor  to  his  prince ;  nor  did  he  possess  any  one 
virtue  to  counterbalance*  these   vices,  unless  dexterity  in 
conducting  his   own  designs,  and  an  enterprising  courage, 
superior  to  the   sense  of  danger,  may 'pass  by  that  name. 
Unrestrained  by  religion,  regardless  of  decency,  and  undis- 
mayed by  opposition,  he  aimed  at  objects  seemingly  unat- 
tainable ;  but  under  a  prince  void  of  experience,  and  blind 
to  all  the  defects  of  those  who  had  gained  his  favour,  his 
audacity  was  successful ;  and  honours,  wealth,  and  power 
were  the  reward  of  his  crimes. 

$  LII.  Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  their 
whole  address  to  undermine  Morton's   credit,  which  alone 
obstructed  their  full  possession  of  power.     As  James  had 
been  bred  up  with  an  aversion  for  that  nobleman,  who  en- 
deavoured rather  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a  tutor,  than 
to  act  with  the  obsequiousness  of  a  minister,  they  found  it 
no   difficult  matter  to  accomplish  their  design.*     Morton, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  the  king  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  Stirling  castle,  having  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh,  brought  him   thither.     James  made  his  entry 
into  the  capital  with  great  solemnity ;  the  citizens  received 
him   with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  many 
expensive  pageants,  according   to  the   mode  ^of  that  age. 
After  a  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,   during    which 
Scotland  had  been  subjected  to  the  delegated  power  of  re- 
gents, or  to  the  feeble  goverhment  of  a  woman ;  after  hav- 
ing suffered  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  felt  the  inso- 
lence of  foreign  armies,  the  nation  rejoiced  to  see  the  scep- 
tre once  more  in  the  bands  of  a  king.     Fond  even  of  that 
shadow  of  authority,  which  a  prince  of  fifteen  could  pos- 
sess, the  Scots  flattered  themselves,  that  union,  order,  and 
tranquillity  would  now  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.  Jame^ 

»  October  17. 
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opened  the  parliament  with  extraordinary  pomp,  but  no- 
thing  remarkable  passed  in  it. 

These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the  people's  love 
and  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  encouraged  the  favour- 
ites to  continue  their  insinuations  against  Morton ;  and  aa 
the  king  now  resided  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  to 
which  £dl  hijs  subjects  had  access,  the  cabal  against  the  earl 
grew  daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue,  which  occasioned  his 
fall,  ripened  gradually. 

$  LIIL  Morton  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  Lennox's  prefer* 
ment,  by  representing  him  as  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  a  sepret  agent  in  favour  of  popery,  and  ^. 
Jcnown  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  clergy,  apt 
to  believe  every  rumour  of  this  kind,  spread  the  alarm 
iamong  the  people.  But  Lennox,  either  out  of  complai- 
sance to  his  master,  or  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
some  learned  divines  whom  the  king  appointed  to  instruct 
him  in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  publicly  re* 
hounced  the  errors  of  popery,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
by  signing  her  confession  of  faith.  This,  though  it  did 
not  remove  all  suspicions,  nor  silence  some  zealous  preach- 
ers, abated,  in  a  great  degree,  the  force  of  the  accusation.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed,  that  Morton  was 
preparing  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  carry  him  into 
England.  'Whether  despair  of  maintaining  his  power  by 
any  other  means,  had  driven  him  to  make  any  overture  of 
th^t  kind  to  the  English  court,  or  whether  it  was  a  calum- 
ny invented  by  his  adversaries  to  render  him  odious,  can- 
not now  be  determined  with  certainty.  As  he  declared  at 
his  death  that  such  a  design  had  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts,  the  latter  seems  to  be  most  probable.  It  aiTorded 
a  piretehce,  however,  for  reviving  the  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain, which  had  been  for  some  time  disused.  That  ho- 
nour was  conferred  on  Lennox.  Alexander  Erskine,  Mor- 
ton's capital  enemy,  was  his  deputy  ;  they  had  under  them 
^  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were  appointed  constantly  to  at- 
tend the  king,  and  to  guard  his  person.f 

*  Crawf.  Mem.  319.    Spots.  $08,         t  Crawf.Mem.  320. 
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^  LIV.  Mortoa  was  not  ignorant  of  what  his  eneaiies 
intended  to  insinuate  by  such  unusual  precautions  for  the 
king's  safety ;  and  as  his  last  resource,  applied  to  Eliza- 
beth, ^hose  protection  had  often  stood  him  in  stead  in  his 
greatest  difficulties*     In  consequence   of  this   application, 
JBowes,  her  envoy,  accused  Lennox  of  practices  against  the 
peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  insisted,  in  her  name,  that 
he  should  instantly  bje  removed  from  the  privy  council. 
Such  an  unprecedented  demand  was  considered  by  the  coun- 
sellors  as  an  affront  to  the  king,  and  an  encroachment  on 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom.     They  affected  to  call 
in  question  the  envoy's  powers,  and  upon  that  pretence  re- 
fused him  farther  audience;  and  he  retiring  in  disgust, 
and  without  taking  leave,  sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject.     After  the  treat- 
ment which  her  envoy  had  received,  Elizabeth  thought  it 
below  her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her  presence.     Bur- 
leigh, to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  impart  his  commts- 
sion,  reproached  him  with  his  master's  ingratitude  towards 
a  benefactress  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his   head, 
and    required  him   to  advise  the  king  to  beware  of  sacri^ 
ficing  the  friendship  of  so  necessary  an  ally  to  the  giddy  hu- 
mours of  a  young  man,  without  experience,  and  strongly 
suspected  of  principles  and  attachments  incompatible  with 
the  happiness  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

$  LV.  This  accusation  of  Lennox,  hastened  in  all  pro- 
bability, Morton's  fall.  The  act  of  indemnity,  which  he 
had  obtained  when  he  resigned  the  regency,  was  worded 
with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  as  almost  screened  him 
from  any  legal  prosecution.  The  murder  of  the  late  king 
was  the  only  crime  which  could  not,  with  decency,  be  in- 
serted in  a  pardon  granted  by  his  son.  Here  Morton  still 
lay  open  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  captain  Stewart, 
who  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it  led  to 
power  or  to  favour,  entered  the  council  chamber  while  the 
king  and  nobles  were  assembled,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
accused  Morton  of  being  accessary,  or,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Scottish  law,  art  and  pari,  in  the  conspira- 
cy against  the  life  of  his  majesty's  father,  and  offered,  un- 
der the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  charge  by  legal  evi- 
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dence.*  Morton,  i¥ho  was  present,  h^ard  this  accusation 
With  firmness ;  and  replied  with  a  disdainful  smile,  pro« 
ceeding  either  from  contempt  of  the  infamous  character  of 
his  accuser,  or  from  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence, 
^^  that  his  known  zeal  in  punishing  those  who  were  suspect- 
^^  ed  of  that  detestable  crime,  might  well  exeihpt  himself 
"  from  any  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  it ;  nevertheless, 
^^  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  either  in  that  place 
*'  or  in  any  other  court ;  and  doubted  not  but  his  own  in* 
^^  nocence,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  would  then  ap- 
"  pear  in  the  clearest  light."  Ste^Vart,  who  was  still  on  his 
knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he  would  reconcile  his  bestow- 
ing so  many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  cer-  ' 
tainly  knew  to  be  one  of  the  murderers,  with  his  pretended 
zeal  against  that  crime.  Morton  was  ready  to  answer. 
But  the  king  commanded  both  to  be  removed.  The  carl 
was  confined,  first  of  all  to  his  own  house,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,!  of  which  Alexander 
£rskine  was  governor ;  and  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient indignity  to  subject  him  to  the  power  of  one  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  soon  after  carried  to  Dumbarton,  of  which 
Lennox  had  the  command.^  A  warrant  was  likewise  is- 
sued for  apprehending  Archibald  Douglas ;  but  he  having 
received  timely  intelligence  of  the  approaching  dailger  fled 
into  England.§ 

The  earl  of  Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent  proceed- 
ings, not  to  hatred  against  Morton  alone,  but  to  the  ancient 
enmity  between  the  houses  of  Stewart  and  of  Douglas,  and 
who  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  now  formed  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  who  bore  that  name,  was  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  rescue  his  kinsmen.  But  Morton  abso- 
lutely forbad  any  such  attempt,  and  declared  that  he 
would  rather  suiFer  ten  thousand  deaths,  than  bring  an  im- 
putation upon  his  own  character  by  seeming  to  decline  a 
trial.H 

$  L  VI.  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose,  with  warmth, 
in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  pre- 
serve her  influence  over  Scotland.     The   late    transactions  • 


♦  December  30.  t  January  2.  J  January  18. 
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in  that  kingdom  had  given  her  great  uneasiness*  The  pow- 
er which  Lennox  had  acquired  independent  of  her  was 
dangerous ;  the  treatment  her  ambassadors  had  met  with 
differed  greatly  from  the  respect  with  which  the  Scots  were 
in  use  to  receive  her  ministers ;  and  the  attack  now  made 
on  Morton,  fully  convinced  her  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two  nations,  and 
to  seduce  James  into  a  new  alliance  with  France,  or  into  a 
marriage  with  some  popish  princess.  Full  of  these  appre- 
hensions, she  ordered  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be 
assembled  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  despatched  Ran- 
dolph as  her  ambassador  into  that  kingdom.  He  addres- 
sed himself  not  only  to  James,  and  to  his  council,  but  to  a 
convention  of  estates,  met  at  that. time.  He  began  with 
enumerating  the  extraordinary  benefits  which  Elizabeth 
had  conferred  on  the  Scottish  nation :  that  without  demand- 
ing a  single  foot  of  land  for  herself,  without  encroaching 
on  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  in  the  smallest  article,  she 
had,  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  her  subjects  and  the 
treasures  of  her  crown,  rescued  the  Scots  from  the  domin- 
ion of  France,  established  among  them  true  religion,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  rights ;  that  from 
the  beginning  of  civil  dissensions  in  the  kingdom  she  had 
protected  those  who  espoused  the  king's  cause,  and  by 
her  assistance  alone,  the  crown  had  been  preserved  on  his 
head,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  adverse  faction  baffled : 
that  an  union,  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  but  equally  bene- 
ficial to  both  kingdoms,  had  subsisted  for  a  long  period  of 
years  ;  and  though  so  many  popish  princes  had  combined 
to  disturb  this  happy  state  of  things,  her  care,  and  their 
constancy,  had  hitherto  defeated  all  these  efforts :  that  she 
had  observed  of  late  an  unusual  coldness,  distrust,  and 
estrangement  in  the  Scottish  council,  which  she  could  ink- 
pute  to  none  but  to  Lennox,  a  subject  of  France,  a  retainer 
to  the  house  of  Guise,  bred  up  in  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
still  suspected  of  favouring  that  superstition.  Not  satisfied 
with  having  mounted  so  fast  to  an  uncommon  height  of 
power,  which  he  exercised  with  all  the  rashness  of  youth, 
and  all  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger;  nor  thinking  it  ent>ngh 
to  have  deprived  the  earl  of  Morton  of  the  authority  due 
to  his  abilities  and  experience,  he  had  conspired  the  ruin  of 
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that  Doblemaii)  who  had  often  exposed  hie  life  in  the  king's 
cause,  who  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  subject  to 
place  him  on  the  throne,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
popery,  and  to  preserve  the  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms* If  any  zeal  for  religion  remained  among  the  nobles 
in  Scotland,  if  they  wished  for  the  continuance  of  amity 
with  England,  if  they  valued  the  privileges  of  their  own 
order,  he  called  upon  them,  in  the  najne  of  his  mistress,  to 
remove  such  a  pernicious  counsellor  as  Lennox  from  tht 
presence  of  the  young  king,  to  rescue  Morton  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  avowed  enemy,  and  secure  to  him  the  benefit 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  and  if  force  was  necessary 
towards  accomplishing  a  design  so  salutary  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  he  promised  them  the  protection  of  his  mistress 
in  the  enterprise,  and  whatever  assistance  they  should  de- 
mand either  of  men  or  money.* 

But  these  extraordinary  remonstrances,  accompanied  with 
such  an  unusual  appeal  from  the  king  to  his  subjects,  were 
not  the  only  means  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  favour  of 
Morton,  and  against  Lennox.  She  persuaded  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  send  an  agent  into  Scotland,  and  under  colour 
of  complimenting  James,  on  account  of  the  valour  which 
many  of  his  subjects  had  displayed  in  the  service  of  the 
states,  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  the  restless  enterprises 
•of  the  popish  princes  against  the  protestant  religion ;  to  be- 
seech him  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  alliance  with  England, 
the  only  barrier  which  secured  his  kingdom  against  their 
dangerous  cabals ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  distrust  the  in- 
sinuations of  those  who  endeavoured  to  weaken  or  to  dis- 
solve that  union  between  the  British  nations,  which  all  the 
protestants  in  Europe  beheld  with  so  much  pleasure.f 

$  LVIL  James's  counsellors  were  too  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy  to  listen  to  these  remonstrances. 
The  officious  interposition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
haughty  tone  of  Elizabeth's  message,  and  her  avowed  at- 
tempt to  excite  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign, 
were  considered  as  unexampled  insults  on  the  majesty  and 
independence  of  a  crowned  head.     A  general  and  evasive 
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answer  was  given  to  Randolph.  James  prepared  to  assert 
his  own  dignity  with  spirit*  All  those  suspected  of  favour- 
ing Morton  were  turned  out  of  oiEce,  son^e  of  them  were 
required  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners ;  the  men  capa* 
ble  of  bearing  arms  throughout  the  kingdom  were  com* 
manded  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  field ;  and  tfoopa 
were  levied  and  posted  on  the  borders.  The  English  am- 
bassador finding  that  neither  the  public  manifesto  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  convention,  nor  his  private  cabals  with 
the  nobles,  could  excite  them  to  arms,  fled  in  the  night 
time  out  of  Scotland,  where  libels  against  him  had  been 
daily  published,  and  even  attempts  made  upon  his  life. 
In  both  kingdoms  every  thing  wore  a  hostile  aspect.  But 
Elizabeth,  though  she  wished  to  have  intimidated  the  Scot- 
tish king  by  her  preparations,  bad  no  inclination  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  him,  and  the  troops  on  the  borders  which 
had  given  such  umbrage,  were  soon  dispersed.* 

The  greater  solicitude  Elizabeth  discovered  for  Morton's 
safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  drive  on  their 
schemes  for  his  destruction.  Captain  Stewart,  his  accuser^ 
was  first  appointed  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  soon 
after  both  the  title  and  estate  of  his  unhappy  ward,  to  which 
he  advanced  some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon 
him.  The  new-made  peer  was  commanded  to  conduct 
Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh ;  and  by  that 
choice  the  earl  was  not  only  warned  what  fate  he  might 
expect,  but  had  the  cruel  mortification  of  seeing  his  deadly 
enemy  already  loaded  with  honours,  in  reward  of  the  ma« 
lice  with  which  he  had  contributed  to  his  ruin. 

^  LVIII.  The  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary  at  this 
period  are  lost.  The  account  which  our  historians  give  of 
Morton's  trial  is  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  him  seem  tp  have  been  carried  on  with 
violence*  During  the  trial  great  bodies  of  armed  men  were 
drawn  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  the  earl's  known  enemies;  and  though  he 
challenged  several  of  them  his  objections  were  overruled. 
After  a  short  consultation  his  peers  found  him  guilty  of 
concealing^  and  of   being  art  and  part  in  the   conspiracy 
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agaiuBt  Che  life  of  the  late  king.  The  first  part  of  the  ver- 
dict did  not  surprise  him,  bat  he  twice  repeated  the  word? 
art  and  part  with  some  vehem^ice,  and  added,  ^^  God 
^^  knows  it  is  not  so/'  The  doom  which  the  law  de<rrees 
against  a  traitor  was  pronounced.  The  king,  however, 
remitted  the  cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  appointed  thathe  should  suffer  death  next  dzy  by  bem^ 
beheaded.* 

During  thaft  awfu)  interval,  Morton  possessed  the  utmost' 
composure  of  mind.  He  supped  cheerfully;  slept  a  part 
of  the  night  in  his  usual  manner,  and  employed  the  rest  of 
kis  time  in  religious  conferences,  and  in  acts  of  devotionr 
with  some  ministers  of  the  city.  The  clergyman  who  at- 
tended him,  dealt  freely  with  his  conscience,  and  pressed 
his  crimes  home  upoa  him;  What  he  confessed  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  is  remarkable,  and 
supplies,  in  some  measure,  the  imperfection  of  our  records*^ 
He  acknowledged,  that  on  his  return  from-  England,  after 
tile  death  of  Rizio,  Both  well  had  informed  htm  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  kin^,  which  dke  queen^  as  he  told  himy 
knew  of  and  approved;  that  he  solicited  him  to  eoncur  in  the 
execution  of  it>  whick  at  that  time  be  lAscdutely  declined ; 
that  soon  after,  Bothwell  himself,  and  Archtbaid  Douglas,, 
in  his  name,  renewing  dieir  solicitations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose,  he  had  required  a  warrant  under  the  queen's  hand^ 
authorizing-  the  attempt,  and  as  that  had  never  been  pro- 
duced, he  had  refused  to  be  any  farther  concerned  in*  the 
matter.  ^  But,"  contioued  he,  ^'  as  I  neither  consented  ta 
^^  this  treasonable  act,  nor  assisted  in  the  committing  of  it^ 
^  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal  or  to  prevent  it.  To* 
"  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery  ?  The  queen  was  the- 
^  author  of  the  enterprise.  Damly  was  such  a  changeling 
*^  that  no  secret  could  be  safely  communicated  to  him» 
^  Huntly  and  Bothwell,.  who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the 
^  kingdom,  were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.'^ 
These  circumstances  it  must  be  confessed,  go^  some  length 
towards  extenuating  Morton's  guilt;  and  though  his  apol- 
ogy for  the  favour  he  had  shewn  to  Archibald  Dou^as, 
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mbom  be  knewta  be  one  of  the  conspirators  be  far  less  sa« 
ttafMtoiy,  no  uneasy  reflections  seem  to  have  disquieted  his 
own  mind  on  that  account.*  When  his  keepers  told  hinik 
that  the  guards  were  attending,  and  all  things  in  readiness, 
'^  I  praise  mj  Ood,^  said  h^,  ^  I  am  ready  likewise.'^' 
Armn  commanded  these  guards ;  and  even  in  those  mo« 
ments,  when  the  most  implacable  hatred  is  apt  to  relent,  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  could \  not  forbear  this  insult*  On 
the  acaffiDkl  his  behaviour  was  calm ;  his  countenance  and 
voice  unaltered;  and  after  some  tikae  spent  in  jdevotioo,  h^ 
suffiered  death  with  the  intrepidity  which  became  $ht  name 
of  Douglas.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  pubUc  giiol  of 
Edinburgh;  and  his  body^  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the 
scafibld,  covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  was  carried  by 
common  porters  to  tbe  usual  burial  place  of  criminals.. 
None  of  his  friends  durst  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or 
discover  their  gratitude  and  respect  by  any  symptoms  of 
sorrow*! 

$  LIX.  Arran,  no  less  jH'ofligate  an  priirate  life,  than 
audacious  in  his  public  conduct,  soon  after  drew  the  attei^^ 
don  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  infamous  marria[ge  with  t)|ft 
countess  of  March*  Befoce  he  grew  into  favour  at  counE^ 
he  had  been  often  entertained  in  her  husband's  house,  and 
without  regarding  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude^ 
carried  oi|  a  criminal  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  .benefac** 
tor,  a  woman  young  and  beaatifoi,  bu]t,  according  to  the 
description  .of  a  contemporary  historian,  ^^  intolerable  in  all 
*^  the  impetfections  incident  to  hersex***  Impatient  of  any 
restr^ntupon  their  mutual  desires,  they^  with  equal  ardour^ 
wished  to  avow  their  union  pubUcly,,and  to  legitimate^  by  a 
marriage,  the  ofispring  of  their  unlawful  passion*  The 
countess  petitioned  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  for  a 
reason  which  no  modest  woman  wiU  ever  plead*  The 
jfidges,  overawed  by  Axran,  passed  sentence  without  delay* 
This  infamous  scene  was  concluded  by  a  marriage^  solem* 
Qised  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  oien  with 
the  utmost  horror.^ 

A  patliavient  was  held  this  year^tl  at  the  opening  of 
pvhich  some  disputes  arose  between  Arran  and  ^e  new 
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created  duke  6f  Lennox.  Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and 
pushed  on  by  his  wife^  ambition,  began  to  affect  an  equa- 
tity  with  the  duke,'4inder  whos^  protection  he  Iiad  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  Tarions  attempts  to 
form  a  party  in  the  council  against  Lennox,  he  found  him 
fixed  so  firmly  in  the  king's  affection,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  shake  him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  court, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most  humble 
.aubmiasioni  to  the  favourite,  and  again  recovered  his  former 
credit.  This  rupture  contributed,  however,  to  render  the 
idoke  still  more  odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  con* 
tinuance  of  it,  Arran  affected  to  court  the  clergy,  pretend^ 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  protestant  rdigion,  and  la- 
boured to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of 
his  rival,  as  an  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  fa- 
vourer of  popery.  As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
widi  the  duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to  his  charac- 
ter. To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox  and  Arran,  during 
the  psatinuance  of  which  each  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
die  good  will  of  the  clergy,  we  must  ascribe  several  acts  of 
this  parliament  uncommonly  favourable  to  the  church,  par- 
ticularly one  which  abolished  the  pracdce  introduced  by 
Morton,  of  appointing  but  one  minister  to  several  parishes. 
$  LSI  No  notice  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of 
/Ecclesiastical  afiairs.  While  the  civil  government  under- 
went so  many  extraordinary  revolutions,  the  church  was 
not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  objects  chiefly  engrossed 
^e  attention  of  the  clergy.  The  one  was,  the  forming  a 
system  of  djscipUne,  or  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long 
labour,  and  many  difficulties,  tliis  system  was  at  last  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  assembly  solemnly  ap* 
jproved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid  before  the  privy 
jpouncii,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  it  in  parliament* 
But  Morton,  durbg  his  administration,  and  those  who, 
after  his  fall,  go%'erned  the  king,  were  equally  unwilling  to 
see  it  carried  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  difficulties, 
and  throwing  in  objections,  prevented  it  from  receiving  a 
legal  sanction.  The  other  point  in  view  was,  the  abolition 
of  the  episcopal  order*  The  bishops  were  so  devoted  tq 
rfie  king,  to  whom  they  owed  their  promotion,  that  the 
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ftmction  itself  was  by  same  reckoned  dangerous  to  dvil 
■fiberty.  Bemg. allowed  a  seat  ia  ^larUameot^  and  distin- 
goisked  by  titles  of  honour,  these  not  only  occasioned  many 
avocations  from  their  spiritual  functions,  but  soon  rendered 
their  character  and  manners  extremely  diiEerent  from  those 
of  the  -clergy  in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power 
trith  jealousy ;  the  popidace  considered  their  lives  as  pro- 
fane I  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with  equal  ardour. 
The  personal  emulation  between  Melvil  and  Adamson,  a 
snan  of  learning,  and  eminent  for  his  popular  eloquence, 
who  was  promoted  on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  mingled,  itself  with  the  passions  on 
each  side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made  in 
every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ;  their  privileges 
were  gradually  circumscribed  i  and  at  last  an  act  was  pass- 
ed, declaring  the  office  of  bishop,  as  it  was  then  exercised 
within  the  realm,  to  have  neidier  foundation  nor  warrant 
in  tiict  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain  of  excom*^ 
munication,  all  who  now  possessed  that  office,  instantly  to 
resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from  preaching  or  administering 
ihe  sacraments,  until  they  shoidd  receive  permission  from 
the  general  assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happeniiig  soon  after  in  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling,  a  man  vain, 
fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  in  his 
character,  to  have  alienated  the  people  from  an  order  al- 
ready beloved,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which- was  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  made  an  infamous  simoniaeal  bar- 
gain with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommendation  was  chosen 
archbishop.  The  presbytery  of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a 
Qiember,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be 
translated,  the  general  assembly,  vied  with  each  odier  in 
prosecuting  him  on  that  account.  In  order  to  screen  Mont- 
gomery, James  made  trial  both  of  gentle  and  of  rigorous 
measures,  and  bodi'were  equdly  inefFectuaL  The  general 
assembly  was  just  ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  when  a  herald  entered,  and 
commanded  them  in  the  kmg's  name,  and  under  pain  of 
rebelfiott,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even  this  injunc- 
tion they  despised ;  anU  though  Montgomery,  by  his  tears 
and  seeming'  penitence,  proctn'ed  a  short  res;pite|  the  senr 
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tetce  was  at  last  issood  by  their  appoiiltm«Dt,  and  pubtishad 
in  all  the  churches  thrpu^out  the  kingdom* 

The  firmness  of  the-  clergy  in  a  collective  body  was  not 
greater  than  the  boldness  of  some  individuals,  particularlv 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh*  They  invdghed  daily 
against  the  comipticHns  in  the  admiaistratioii;  and,  with  the 
freedom  of  speech  admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  griev^ 
ances  under  which  the  church  and  kingdom  groaned.  The 
•courtiers,  in  their  turn  complauied  to  the  king  of  the  inso- 
lent and  seditious  spirit  of  the  clergy*  In  ordei-  to  cheek 
the  boldness  of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers, 
not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  abstain  from  preaching 
in  any  other  place.  Dury  complained  to  the  judicatories  of 
ihis  encroachment  upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.  They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  be  had  delivered;  and. he 
determined  to  disregard  the  royal  proclamation.  But  the 
magistrates  being  determined  to  compel  him  to  leave  the 
city,  according  to  the  king's  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  aban* 
don  his  charge,  after  protesting  publicly,  at  the  cross  ofr 
Edinburgh,  against  the  violence  which  was  put  upon  him« 
The  people  accompanied  him  to  the  gates  with  tears  and 
lamentations ;  and  the  clergy  denounced  th«  vengeance  ot 
heaven  against  the  authors  of  this  outrage.* 

In  this  perilous  situation  stood  the  church,  tibe  authority 
of  its  judicators  called  in  question,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
pulpit  restrained,  when  a  sudden  revolution  of  the  civil 
government  procured  them  unexpected  relief. 

$  LXl*  The  two  favourites,  by  their  ascendant  over  the 
king,  possessed  uncontrolled  power  in  the  kingdom,  and 
exercised  it  with  the  utmost  wantonness.  James  usually 
resided  at  Dalkeith,  or  Kioneil,  the  seats  of  Lennox  and  of 
Arran,  and  was  attended  by  such  company,  and  employed 
in  such  amusements,  as  did  not  suit  his  dignity.  The  ser- 
vices of  those  who  had  contributed  most  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head  were  but  little  remembered.  Many  who  had 
opposed  him.  with  the  greatest  virulence,  enjoyed  the  ^  re- 
jvards  and  honours  to  which  the  others  were  entitled.     Ext 
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alted  notions  of  regal  prerogative,  utterly  icrconisistent  with 
^e  coDstitutton  of  Scotland,  being  mstilled  by  his  favour- 
ites into  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  unfortunately 
made,  at  that  early  age,  a  deep  impression  there,  and  be^ 
came  the  source  of  almost  aU  hi^  subsequent  errors  in  the 
government  of  both  kingdoms**  Courts  of  justice  were 
held  in  almost  every  county,  the  proprietors  of  land  were 
called  before  them,  and  upon  the  slightest  neglect  of  any 
of  the  numerous  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  feudal  hold- 
ipgs,  they  were  fined  with  unusual  and  intolerable  rigour^ 
The  lord  chamberlain  revived  the  obsolete  jurisdiction  oS 
his  ofice  over  the  boroughs,  and  they  were  subjected  to  ac- 
tions  nO'  less  grievous.  A  design  seamed  likewise  to  have 
been  formed  to  exasperaCfe  Elizabeth^  and  to  dissolve  the 
aUiaoce  with  her,  which  alt  gCK>d  protestants  esteemed  the 
chief  security  of  their  relrgion  in  Scotland.  A  close  cor* 
respondence  was  carried  on  between  the  king  and  his  mo** 
tker,  and  considerable  progress  made  cowards  uniting  their 
titles  to  the  cro^n,  by  such  ai  treaty  of  association  as  Mait- 
land  had  projected  ;  which  could  not  fail  of  endangering  or 
diminishing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest  vigeunf 
$  LXIL  All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tolerate  no 
longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  or  to  stand  by, 
while  their  presumption  and  inexperience  ruined  both  the 
king  and  kingdom^  Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  admini- 
stration of  the  four  regents,  bad  the  entire  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  Scodand,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influence  in* 
that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Morton,  and  was 
ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to^  rescue  the  king  out  of 
the  hands  of  favourites  who  were  lea^ng  him  into  measures 
so  repugnant  to-  all  her  views*  The  earh  of  Mar  and  Glen- 
eaim,  lord  Huthven,  lately  created  earl  of  Gowrie,  lord 
Lindsay,  lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  9f  Glaadis,  the  eldest  son  of 
lord  Oliphant,  with  several  barons  and  gentlemen  of  dis«- 
tinction,  entered  into  a  combination  for  that  purpose;  and 
as  changes  in  administration,  which,  among  polished  na- 
tions, are  brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  and 
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intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  suddenly  and  by  vio* 
lence,  the  king's  situation,  and  the  security  of  the  favourites, 
encouraged  the  conspirators  to  have  immediate  recourse  to 
force. 

$  LXIII.  James,  after  having  resided  for  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunt- 
ing, was  now  returnij^g  towards  Edinburgh  with  a  small 
train.  He  was  invited  to  Ruthven  castle,  which  lay  in  his 
way ;  and  as  he  suspected  no  danger,  he  went  thither  ia 
hopes  of  further  sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom 
he  found  there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  ae  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  arrived  every  moment  from  differ- 
ent parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces  increased 
his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however,  with  the 
utmost  care ;  and  next  morning  prepared  for  the  field,  ex- 
pecting to  find  there  some  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
But  just  as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his 
bedchamber  in  a  bady,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favourites^ 
whom  they  represented  as  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  James,  though  he  re- 
ceived this  remonstrance  with  the  complaisance  which  wa$ 
necessary  in  his  present  situation,  was  extremely  impatient 
to  be  gone ;  but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his  apartment,i 
the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The  king  com- 
plained, expostulated,  threatened,  and,  finding  all  these 
without  effect,  burst  into  tears :  *^  No  matter,"  said  Glamis 
fiercely,  "  better  children  weep,  than  bearded  men."  These 
words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  king's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without  regarding 
his  tears  or  indignation,  dismissed  such  of  his  followers  as 
they  suspected;  allowed  none  but  persons  of  their  own 
party  to  have  access  to  him ;  and  though  they  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians,  The 
raid  of  Ruthven.^ 

$  LXIV.  Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  their  pow- 
er. The  former  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  excite 
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the  inhabttanta  of  Edinburgh  to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue 
their  sovereign  from  captivity.  The  latter,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  king,  and  with  a  few  followers  rode 
towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a  considerable  body  of  the 
conspirators,  under  the  comihand  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  lay  ia 
his  way  ready  to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  hi^ 
companions,  anJwith  two  attendants  arrived  at  the  gat6  of 
the  castle.  At  the  sight  of  a  man  so  odious  to  his  country^ 
the  indignation  of  the  conspirators  rose,  and  instant  death 
must  have  been  the  punishment  of  his  rashness,  if  the 
friendship  of  Gowrie,  or  some  other  cause  not  explained  by 
our  historians,  had  not  saved  a  life  so  pernicious  to  the 
kingdom.  He  was  confined,  however,  to  the  castle  of  Stir-^ 
ling,  without  being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence* 

$  LXV.  The  king,  though  really  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
subjects,  with  whose  conduct  he  could  not  help  discovering 
many  symptoms  of  disgust,  was  obliged  to  publish  a  pro* 
clamation,  signifying  his  approbation  of  their  enterprise^ 
declaring  that  he  was  at  full  liberty,  without  any  restraint 
or  violence  offered  to  his  person ;,  and  forbidding  any  at* 
tempt  against  those  concerned  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven^  un« 
der  pretence  of  rescuing  him  out  of  their  hands.*  At  the 
same  time,  he  commanded  Lennox  to  leave  Scotland  before 
the  twentieth  of  September.! 

$  LXVL  Soon  after,  sir  George  Carey  and  ftobert 
Bowes  arrived  as  ambassadors  from  Elizabeth*  The  pre* 
text  of  their  embassy  was  to  inquire  after  the  king's  safety; 
to  encourage  and  countenance  the  conspirators  was  the  real 
motive  of  it.  By  their  intercession,  the  earl  of  Angus,  who^ 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  uncle  Morton,  had  lived  in  ex- 
ile, obtained  leave  to  return.  And  the  accession  of  a  no* 
bleman  so  powerful  and  so  popular  strengthened  the  fac* 

tion4 

Lennox,  whose  amiable  and  gende  qualities  had  procur- 
ed him  many  friends,  and  who  received  private  assurances 
that  the  king's  favour  towards  him  was  in  no  degree  abat- 
ed, seemed  resolved,  at  first,  to  pay  no  regard  to  a  cotq^ 
mand  extorted  by  violence,  and  no  less  disagreeable  to 
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James,  than  it  was  rigorous  with  regard  to  himself.  But 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  were  masters  of  the  king's 
person,  who  were  secretly  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and 
openly  applauded  by  the  clergj*,  deterred  him  from  any  en- 
terprise, the  success  of  which  was  dubious,  and  the  danger 
certain,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  He  put  off 
the  time  of  his  departure,  however,  by  various  artifices,  in 
expectation  either  that  James  might  make  his  escape  from 
the  conspirators,  or  that  fortune  might  present  some  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  arms  for  his  relief. 

§  LXVII.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  not  only  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
their  countrymen,  but  to  obtain  some  legal  sanction  of  their 
enterprise.  For  this  purpose  they  published  a  long  decla- 
ration, containing  the  motives  which  had  induced  thetn  to 
venture  on  such  an  irregular  step,  and  endeavoured  to 
heighten  the  public  indignation  against  the  favourites,  by 
representing,  in  the  strongest  colours,  their  inexperience  and 
insolence,  their  contempt  of  the  nobles,  their  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  their  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  obliged  the  king,  who  could  not  with  safety  re- 
fuse any  of  their  demands,'to  grant  them  a  remission  in  the 
fntsst  ample  form  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that,  they  applied 
to  the  assembly  of  the  church,  and  easily  procured  an  act, 
declaring,  ^^  that  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  service 
•'  to  God,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  country ;" 
and  reqniring  all  sincere  protestants  to  concur  with  them  in 
cartying  forward  such  a  laudable  enterprise.  In  order  to  add 
the  greater  weight  to  this  act,  every  minister  was  enjoined 
to  read  it  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  to  infiict  the  censures  of 
the  church  on  those  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  so 
good  a  cause.  A  convention  of  estates  assembled  a  few 
days  after,  passed  an  act  to  the  same  eflFect,  and  granted  full 
indemnity  to  the  conspirators  for  every  thing  they  had 
done.* 

$  LXVII  I.  James  was  conducted  by  them  first  to  Stir- 
ling^ and  afterwards  to  the  palace  of  H61yrood- house ;  and 
though  he  was  received  everywhere  with  the  external  marks 
of  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  his  motions  were  carefully 
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observed,  and  he  was  under  a  restraint  no  less  strict  than  at 
the  first  moment  when  he  was  seized  by  the  conspirators. 
Lennox,  after  eluding  many  commands  to  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom,  was  at  last  obliged  to  begin  his  journey.  He 
lingered,  however,  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  as  if  he  had  still  intended  to  make  some  effort 
towards  restoring  the  king  to  liberty.  But  either  from  the 
gentleness  of  his  own  disposition,  avene  to  bloodshed  and 
the  disorders  of  civil  war,  or  from  some  other  cause  un- 
known to  us,  he  abandoned  the  design,  and  set  out  for 
France,  by  the  way  of  England.*  The  king  issued  the  or- 
der for  his  departure  with  no  less  reluctance  than  the  duke 
obeyed  it;  and  both  mourned  a  separation,  which  neither 
of  them  had  power  to  prevent.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
France,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  or  the  anguish  of  his 
mind,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  In  his  last  moments  he  dis* 
covered  such  a  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith,  as 
fuUy  vindicates  his  noemory  from  the  imputation  of  an  at- 
tachment to  popery,  with  which  he  had  been  uncharitably* 
loaded  in  Scotland.f  As  he  was  the  earliest,  and  best  be* 
loved,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  roost  deserving,  though  not  the 
most  able,  of  aU  James's  favourites.  The  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  his  master's  affection  for  him  was  not  abated  by 
death  itself.  By  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  to- 
wards his  posterity,  the  king  not  only  did  great  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Lennox,  but  set  his  own  character  in  one  of 
its  most  favourable  points  of  view. 

$  LXXX*  The  success  pf  the  conspiracy  which  deprived 
James  of  liberty  made  great  noise  over  all  Europe,  and  at 
last  reached  the  ears  of  Mary  in  the  prison  to  which  she  was 
confined.  As  her  own  experience  had  taught  her  what  in- 
juries a  captive  prince  is  expos^  to  suffer ;  and  as  many  of 
those  who  were  now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her 
son,  were  the  same  persons  whom  she  considered  as  the 
chief  authors  of  her  own  misfortunes,  it  was  natural  for  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother  to  apprehend  that  the  same  calami- 
ties were  ready  to  fall  on  his  head ;  and  such  a  prospect 
did  not  fail  of  adding  to  the  distress  and  horror  of  her  own 
B|ti|ation.     In  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Eliza- 
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beth,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  the  unprecedent- 
ed rigour  with  which  she  herself  had  been  treated,  and  be- 
seeching her  not  to  abandon  her  son  to  the  mercy  of  his 
rebellious  subjects  ;  nor  permit  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  misfortunes  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned. 
The  peculiar  vigour  and  acrimony  of  style,  for  which  this 
letter  is  remarkable,  discover  both  the  high  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  unsubdued  by  her  sufferings,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  her  indignation  at  Elizabeth's  artifices  and  severity. 
But  it  was  ill  adapted  to  gain  the  end  which  she  had  in 
view,  and  accordingly  it  neither  procured  any  mitigation  of 
the  rigour  of  her  own  confinement,  nor  any  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  king.* 

§  LXX.  Henry  III.  who,  though  he  feared  and  hated 
the  princes  of  Guise,  was  often  obliged  to  court  their  favour, 
interposed  with  warmth,  in  order  to  extricate  James  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  party  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  English  in- 
terest. He  commanded  M.  de  la  Motte  Fenelon,  his  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  England,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  contribute  his  utmost  endeavours  towards  placing 
James  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to  his  dignity.  As  Eliza- 
beth could  notj'With  decency,  refuse  him  liberty  to  execute 
this  commission,  she  appointed  Davidson  to  attend  him  into 
Scotland  as  her  envoy,  under  colour  of  concurring  with  him 
in  the  negotiation,'  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  mo- 
tions, and  to  obstruct  his  success.  James,  whose  title  to 
the  crown  had  not  hitherto  been  recognised  by  any  cf  the 
princes  on  the  continent,  was  extremely  fond  of  such  an  ho- 
nourable embassy  from  the  French  monarch  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  fpr  the  sake  of  the  errand  on  which  he 
came,  received  Fenelon  with  great  respect.f  The  nobles, 
in  whose  power  the  king  was,  did  not  relish  this  interposition 
of  the  French  court,  which  had  long  lost  its  ancient  influ- 
ence over  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  danger  to  which  religion  would  be  exposed,  if  the 
princes  of  Guise  should  recover  any  ascendant  over  the  pub- 
lic councils.  Though  the  king  tried  every  methGfd  for  re- 
straining them  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  they  declaimed 
against  the  court  of  France,  against  die  princes  of  Guise, 
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against  the  ambassador,  against  entering  into  any  alliance 
iivith  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the  church  of  God,  with 
a  vehemence  which  no  regular  government  would  now  to- 
lerate, but  which  was  then  extremely  conunon.  The  am- 
bassador, watched  by  Davidson,  distrusted  by  the  nobles, 
and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people, 
returned  into  England  without  procuring  any  change  in  the 
king's  situation,  or  receiving  any  answer  to  a  proposal  which 
he  made,  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
joint  names  of  James  and  the  queen  his  mother** 

$  LXXI.  Meanwhile  James,  though  he  dissembled 
with  great  art,  became  every  day  more  uneasy  under  his 
confinement ;  his  uneasiness  rendered  him  continually  atten- 
tive to  find  out  a  proper  opportunity  for  making  his  escape ; 
and  to  this  attention  he  at  last  owed  his  liberty,  which  the 
king  of  France  was  not  able,  nor  the  queen  of  England  will- 
ing, to  procure  for  him.  As  the  conspirators  had  forced 
Lennox  out  of  the  kingdom,  axid  kept  Arran  at  a  distance 
from  court,  they  grew  secure ;  and  imagined  that  time  had 
reconciled  the  king  to  them,  and  to  his  situation,  they  watch- 
ed him  with  little  care.  Some  occasions  of  discord  had 
arisen  among  themselves  ;  and  the  French  ambassador,  by 
fomenting  these  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
bad  weakened  the  union,  in  which  alone  their  safety  con- 
iisted.j  Colonel  William  Stewart,  the  commander  of  the 
band  of  gendemen  who  guarded  the  king's  person,  being 
gained  by  James,  had  the  principal  merit  in  the  scheme  for 
restoring  his  master  to  liberty*  Under  pretence  of  paying 
a  visit  to  the  earl  of  March,  his  grand  uncle,  James  was 
permitted  to  go  from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrews.^  That  he 
might  not  create  any  suspicion,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  opea 
defenceless  house  in  the  town,  but  pretending  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  castle,  no  sooner  was  he  entered  with  some  of  his 
attendants  whom  he  could  trust,  dian  colonel  Stewart  com- 
manded the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  excluded  all  the  rest  of  his 
train.  Next  morning  the  carls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Craw- 
ford, Montrose,  Rothes,  with  others  to  whom  the  secret 
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had  been  communicated,  entered  the  town  with  their  follow* 
ers ;  and  though  Mar,  with  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faction,  appeared  in  arms,  they  found  themselves  so  far  out- 
numbered, that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  recovering  pos- 
session of  the  king^s  person,  which  had  been  in  their  power 
somewhat  longer  than  ten  months.  James  was  naturally  of 
•so  soft  and  ductile  a  temper,  that  those  who  were  near  his 
person  commonly  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart, 
which  was  formed  to  be  under  the  sway  of  favourites.  As 
he  remained  implacable  and  unreconciled  to  the  conspirators 
during  so  long  a  time,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  resent- 
ments are  rather  violent  thain  lasting,  they  must  either  have 
improved  the  opportunities  of  insinuating  themselves  into 
favour  with  little  dexterity,  or  the  indignation  with  which 
this  first  insult  to  his  person  and  authority  filled  him,  must 
have  been  very  great* 

.§  LXXII.  His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthful  and  exces- 
sive. He  resolved,  however,  by  the  advice  of  sir  James 
Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act  with  the  utmost 
BDoderation.  Having  called  into  his  presence  the  leaders  of 
both  factions,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  deputies  of  the 
adjacent  boroughs,  the  ministers,  and  the  heads  of  colleges, 
he  declared,  that  although  he  had  been  held  under  restraint 
for  some  time  by  violence,  he  would  not  impute  that  as  a 
crime  to  any  man,  but,  without  remembering  the  irregula- 
rities which  had  been  so  frequent  during  his  minority,  would 
pass  a  general  act  of  oblivioiJ,  and  govern  all  his  subjects 
with  undistinguishing  and  equal  affection.  As  an  evidence 
Qf  his  sincerity,  he  visited  the  earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven 
castle,  and  granted  him  a  full  pardon  of  any  guilt  he  had 
contracted,  by  the  crime  committed  in  that  very  place.* 

§  LXXIII.  But  James  did  not  adhere  long  to  this  pru- 
dent and  moderate  plan.  His  former  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  had  been  permitted  for  some  time  to  reside  at  Kin- 
ii^il,  one  of  his  country  seats.  As  soon  as  the  king  felt 
himself  at  liberty,  his  love  for  him  began  to  revive,  and  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  him.  The  courtiers  vio- 
lently opposed  the  return  of  a  minion,  whose  insolent  and 
QVfif^W^g  'te.mper  jtbey  dreaded,  as  much  as  the  nation  de* 
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tested  his  crimes.  James,  however,  continued  hitf  impor- 
tunity, and  promising  that  he  should  continue  with  htm  no 
longer  than  one  day,  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  This  in- 
terview rekindled  ancient  affection ;  the  king  forgot  his  pro* 
mise ;  Arraa  regained  his  ascendant  over  him :  and  withia 
a  few  days  resumed  the  exercise  of  power,  with  ;iU  the 
arrogance  of  an  undeserving  favourite,  and  all  the  rashness 
peculiar  to  himself.* 

The  first  effect  of  his  influence  was  a  proclamation  with 
regard  to  those  concerned  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  They 
were  required  to  acknowledge  their  crime  in  the  humblest 
manner ;  and  the  king  promised  to  grant  them  a  full  pardon, 
provided  their  future  conduct  were  such  as  did  not  oblige 
him  to  remember  past  miscarriages.  The  tenor  of  this 
proclamation  was  extremely  different  from  the  act  of  obli* 
vion  which  the  conspirators  had  been  encouraged  to  expect. 

Nor  did  any  of  them  reckon  it  safe  to  rely  on  a  promise 
clogged  with  such  an  equivocal  condition,  and  granted  by  a 
young  prince  under  the  dominion  of  a  minister  void  of  faith^ 
regardless  of  decency,  and  transported  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge even  beyond  the  usual  ferocity  of  his  temper.  Many 
of  the  leaders,  who  had  at  first  appeared  openly  at  court, 
retired  to  their  own  houses ;  and,  foreseeing  the  dangerous 
storm  which  was  gathering,  began  to  look  out  for  a  i«« 
treat  in  foreign  countries.! 

$  LXXIV.  Elizabeth,  who  had  all  along  protected  the 
conspirators,  was  extremely  disgusted  with  measures  which 
tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction,  and  wrote  to  the  king 
a  harsh  and  haughty  letter,  reproaching  him  in  a  style  very 
uncommon  among  princes,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recalling 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceeding  so  rig^ 
orously  against  his  best  and  most  faithful  subjects.  James, 
with  a  becoming  dignity,  replied,  that  promises  extorted,  by 
violence,  and  conditions  yielded  outcf  fear,  were  no  longer 
binding,  when  these  were  removed;  that  it  belonged  to  him 
alone  to  chuse  what  ministers  he  would  employ  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  though  he  resolved  to  treat  the  conspirators 
at  Ruthven  with  Uie  .utmost  clemency,  it  was  necessary,  for 
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the  support  of  his  authority,  that  such  an  insult  on  his  per- 
son should  not  pass  altogether  uncensured.* 

$  LXXV.  Elizabeth's  letter  was  quickly  followed  by 
Walsingham,  her  secretary,  whom  she  appointed  her  ambas-* 
sador  to  James,  and  who  appeared  at  the  Scottish  court  with 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  well  calculated  to  please  and 
dazzle  a  young  prince.  Walsingham  was  admitted  to  se- 
veral conferences  with  James  himself,  in  which  he  insisted 
on  the  same  topics  contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  king  re- 
peated his  former  answers. 

After  suffering  several  indignities  from  the  arrogance  of 
Arran  and  his  creatures,  he  returned  to  England,  without 
concluding  any  new  treaty  with  the  king*  Walsingham  was, 
next  to  Burleigh,  the  minister  on  whom  the  chief  weight  of 
the  English  administration  rested ;  and  when  a  person  of 
his  rank  stept  so  far  out  of  the  ordinar}'  road  of  business,  as 
to  undertake  a  long  journey  in  his  old  age^  and  under  a  de- 
clining statQ  of  health,  some  affair  of  consequence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause,  or  some  important  event  was  expect- 
ed to  be  the  effect  of  this  measure.  But  as  nothing  con- 
spicuous either  occasioned  or  followed  this  embassy,  it  is 
probable  that  Elizabeth  had  no  other  intention  in  employing 
this  sagacious  minister,  than  to  discover,  with  exactness,  the 
capacity  and  disposition  of  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  now 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when,  with  some  degree  of  certain- 
ty, conjectures  might  be  formed  concerning  his  character  and 
future  conduct.  As  James  possessed  talents  of  that  kind, 
which  make  a  better  figure  in  conversation  than  in  action,  he 
gained  a  great  deal  by  this  interview  with  the  English  secre- 
tary, who,  notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which  he  met 
with,  gave  such  an  advantageous  representation  of  his  abili- 
ties, as  determined  Elizabeth  to  treat  him,  henceforward, 
with  greater  decency  and  respect.! 

Elizabedi's  eagerness  to  protect  the  conspirators  render- 
ed James  more  violent  in  his  proceedings  against  them.  As 
they  had  all  refused  to  accept  of  pardon  upon  the  terms 
which  he  had  offered,  they  were  required,  by  a  new  procla- 
mation, to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.     The  earl  of 
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Angus  alotu^  complied  i  the  rest  either  fled  into  England, 
or  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  retiire  itito  foreign  parts* 
A  convention  of  estates  was  held,  the  members  of  which, 
deceived  by  an  unworthy  artifice  of  Arran's,  declared  those 
concerned  In  the  raid  of  Ruthven  to  have  beeh  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  appointed  the  act  passed  last  yeaf  Approving 
of  their  cofidocC  to  be  expunged  but  of  the  records  t  and  eti- 
gaged  to  support  the  king  in  prosecuting  the  fugitltres  #ith 
the  utmost  rigoUir  of  law* 

The  conspirators,  though  far  from  having  done  ariy  thitig 
that  was  uncommon  in  that  age,  among  rtlutinous  dobles, 
and  under  an  unsettled  state  of  government,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  sigainst 
their  sovereign ;  ^lid  James,  who  considered  their  conduct 
in  this  light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his  cleniency)  When 
he  offered  to  pardon  them  updri  their  confessing  their  crime* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that^  after  the 
king's  voluntary  promise  of  a  general  oblivion,  they  had 
some  reason  to  complain  of  breach  of  fstith,  and,  without 
the  most  unpardonable  imprudence,  could  not  have  put  their 
lives  in  Arran's  power. 

$  LXXVI.  The  interest  of  the  church  was  considerably 
affected  by  these  contrary  revolutions.  While  the  conspi- 
rators kept  possession  of  power,  the  clergy  not  only  recov- 
ered)  but  extended,  their  privileges.  As  tKey  had  fotmet- 
ly  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  unlawful,  they  took  some 
bold  measures  towards  exterminating  the  episcopal  order 
out  of  the  church  i  and  it  was  owing  more  to  Adslmaon's  dex- 
terity in  perplexing  and  lengthenipg  out  the  process  for  that 
purpose^  than  to  their  own  want  of  zeal^  that  they  did  Hot 
deprtvci  and  perhaps  excommunicate  all  the  bishops  in  Scof- 
hmd*  When  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  things  pat  oft 
a  very  different  aspects  The  favour  bestowed  upon  Arran, 
the  enemy  of  evely  thing  decent  and  sacred,  and  the  rigdu^- 
ous  prosecution  of  those  nobles  wh6  had  been  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  protestant  cause,  were  considered 
as  snre  pfesages  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  church. 
The  clergy  could  not  conceal  their  apprehensions^  nor  view 
this  impending  danger  in  silence.  Drury,  who  had  been 
restored  to  his  office  as  one  o^  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
openly  applauded  the  raid  of  Ruthvtn  io  the  pulpit,  at 
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which  the  king  was  so  enraged,  that,  notwithstanding  some 
symptoms  of  his  submission,  he  commanded  htm  to  resiga 
his  charge  in  the  city.  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council^  to  answer  for  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  uttered  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  ac- 
cused of  comparing  the  present  grievances  of  the  n^ioa 
with  those  under  James  III.  and  of  intimating  obliquely 
that  they  ought*  to  be  redressed  in  the  same  manner,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  behave  with  great  firmness.  He 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  court,  in  a  cause  which 
he  maintained  to  be  purely  ecclesiastical ;  the  presbytery, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  had,  as  he  contended,  the  sole 
right  to  call  him  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  the  pulpit; 
and  neither  the  king  nor  council  could  judge,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  preachers,  without 
violating  the  immunities  of  the  church.  This  exemption 
from  civil  jurisdiction  was  a  privilege  which  the  popish  ec* 
clesiastics,  admirable  judges  of  whatever  contributed  to 
increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had  long  strug- 
gled for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.  If  the  same  plea  had 
now  been  admitted,  the  protestant  clergy  would  have  beeome 
independent  on  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  an  order  of  kaen 
extremely  useful  to  society,  while  they  inculcate  those 
duties  which  tend  to  promote  its  happiness  and  tranquillity, 
might  have  become  no  less  pernicious,  by  teaching,  without 
fear  or  controul,  the  most  dangerous  principles,  or  by  excit- 
ing their  hearers  to  the  most  desperate  and  lawless  actions. 
The  king,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  prerogative,  was  alarmed 
at  this  daring  encroachment  on  it ;  and  as  Melvili  by  hia 
learning  and  zeal,  had  acquired  the  reputation  and  author- 
ity of  head  of  the  party,  he  resolved  to  punish  him  with 
the  rigour  which  that  pre-eminence  rendered  necessary,  and 
to  discourage,  by  a  timely  severity,  the  revival  of  such  a 
dangerous  claim.  Melvil,  however,  avoided  his  rage,  by 
flying  into  England ;  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  com- 
plaints that  the  king  had  extinguished  the  light  of  learning 
in  the  kingdom,  and  deprived  the  church  of  the  ablest  and 
inost  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties  and  discipline.* 
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These  Tiolent  declamatiooB  of  the  clergy  against  die  mea- 
sures of  the  court  were  extremely  acceptable  to  the  people* 
The  conspirators,  though  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  still 
possessed  great  influence  there ;  'and  as  they  had  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  a  young  prince,  irritated  by 
die  furious  councils  of  Arran,  they  never  leased  solicitating  % 
their  adherents  to  take  arms  in  their  defence.  Gowrie,  the 
only  person  among  them  who  had  submitted  to  the  king,  and 
accepted  of  a  pardon,  soon  repented  of  a  step  which  lost 
him  the  esteem  of  one  party,  without  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  other;  and  after  suifering  many  mortifications  from 
the  king's  neglect  and  the  haughtiness  of  Arran,  he  was  at 
last  commanded  to  leave  Scodand,  and  to  reside  in  France. 
While  he  waited  at  Dundee  for  an  opportunity  to  embark, 
he  was  informed  that  the  earls  of  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  tu- 
tor of  Glamis,  had  concerted  a  scheme  for  surprising  the 
caade  of  Stirling.  In  his  situation,  little  persuasion  was 
necessary  to  draw  him  to  engage  in  it.  Under  various  pre- 
texts he  put  off  his  voyage,  and  lay  ready  to  take  arms  on 
the  day  fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their 
enterprise.  His  lingering  so  long  at  Dundee,  without  any 
q>parent  reason,  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  court,  prov- 
ed fatal  to  himself)  and  disappointed  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy.  Colonel  William  Stewart  surrounded  the  house 
where  he  lodged  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance,  took  him  prisoner.  Two  days  after,  Angu3y 
Mar,  and  Glamis  siezed  the  casde  of  Stirling,  and  erect-  ^ 
ing  their  standard  there,  published  a  pianifesto,  declaring 
that  they  took  a^ms  for  no  other  reason  but  to  remove  from 
the  king's  presence  a  minion  who  had  acquired  power  by 
the  most  unworthy  actions,  and  who  exercised  it  with  th» 
most  intolerable  insolence.  The  account  of  Gowrie's  im^ 
prisonment  struck  a  damp  upon  their  spirits.  They  im- 
puted it  to  treachery  on  his  part,  and  suspected,  that  as  he 
had  formerly  deserted,  he  had  now  betrayed  them.  At  the 
same  dme  Elizabeth  having  neglected  to  supply  them  in 
due  time  with  a  sum  of  money,  which  she  had  promised 
to  them,  and  their  friends  and  vassals  coming  in  slowly, 
they  appeared  irresolute  and  disheartened ;  and  as  the  king, 
who  acted  with  great  vigour,  advanced  towards  them  at  th« 
tiead  of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  Qed  precipitately  to^ 
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wards  England,  and  with  difliculty  made  thtir  ^cape.^ 
This  rash  and  feeble  attempt  produced  s^ch  effects  as  usu- 
ally follow  disappointed  conspiracies.  It  not  only  hurt  the 
cause  foi*  which  i(  was  undertaken^  but  added  strength  and 
ireputattion  to  the  king;  confirmed  Arran's  power;  and  ena- 
bled them  to  pursue  their  measures  with  more  boldness  and 
greater  siiccesst  Gowrie  was  the  first  victim  of  their  re- 
sentment. After  the  very  informal  trial,  a  jury  of  peers 
ibund  hiii^  guil^y  of  treason,  and  he  was  publicly  ^beheaded 
at  Stirling. 

$  L^XVII*  To  humble  the  church  was  the  king's  next 
$tep.t  But  as  \t  became  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  legislative  authority,  a  parliament  was  hastily 
summoned :  and  while  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  banished 
out  of  the  kingdoi|i,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  king's 
presence ;  while  Arran's  haughtiness  kept  some  at  a  dis- 
^nce,  and  intimidated  others ;  the  meeting  consisted  only 
of  such  a9  were  absolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the  .court.  In 
Qrder  to  conceal  the  laiirs  which  were  framing  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  clergy,  the  lords  of  the  articles  were 
sworn  to  secresy ;  and  when  some  of  the  ministers,  who  ei- 
ther sv^pected  or  were  inforined  of  the  danger,  deputed 
^^^  of  their  number  to  declare  their  apprehensions  to  the 
iv^y  he  was  seized  at  the  palace-gate,  and  carried  to  a 
(^ista^t  pifison.  Others,  attemping  to  enter  the  parliament 
i^}use,  were  refused  admittance  ;^  and  such  laws  were  pass- 
ed, as  totally  overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline 
of  the  church.  The  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
t^ion  of  t)\^  privy  council ;  the  pretending  an  exemption  from 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts ;  the  attempting  to  dimin- 
ish t|ie  right  and  privileges  of  any  of  the  three  estates  in 
parliament,  were  declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  holding 
assemblies,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  without  the  king's 
permission  or  appointment ;  the  uttering,  either  privately 
or  publicly^  in  sermons  or  in  declamations,  any  ialse  and 
^capdajbus;  reports  against  the  king,  his  ancestors,  or  min- 
|9t^rft»  were  pronounced  capital  crimes.^ 
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When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  crpss  of  Edin* 
burgh,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr.  Robert  Pont, 
minister  of  St*  Cuthbert's  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session, 
solemnly  protested  against  them,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
because  they  had  been  passed  widiout  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  church.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the 
pulpits  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories  had  both  been  esteem- 
ed sacred.  In  the  former  the  clergy  had  been  accustomed 
to  censure  and  admonish  with  unbounded  liberty.  In  the 
latter,  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  and  independent  ju- 
risdiction. The  blow  was  now  aimed  at  both  diese  privi- 
leges. These  new  statutes  were  calculated  to  render 
churchmen  as  inconsiderable  as  they  were  indigent :  and  as 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles  had  stripped  them  of  the  wealth, 
the  king's  ambition  was  about  to  deprive  them  of  the  pow- 
er, which  once  belonged  to  their  order.  No  wonder  the 
alarm  was  universal,  and  the  complaints  loud.  All  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh  forsook  their  charge,  and  fled  intir 
England.  The  most  eminent  clergymen  throughout  the 
kingdom  imitated  their  example.  Desolation  and  astonish- 
ment appeared  in  every  part  of  the  Scottish  church;  the 
people  bewailed  the  loss  of  pastors  whom  they  esteemed ; 
and  full  of  consternation  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  openly 
expressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  and  began  to  suspect 
the  king  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  die  reformed  religion** 
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Consents^  however,  to  do  so*  $  XXXIV.  The  accusa" 
tion  against  her*  §  XXXV.  Her  defence*  %  XXXVL 
Sentence  against  her.  $  XXXVII.  Irregularities  in 
the  trial*  §  XXXVIII.  The  parliament  confirm  the 
senteficey  and  demand  the  execution  of  it.  §  XXXIX* 
Elizabeth^s  dissimulation.  $  XL.  Franoe  interposes 
feebly  in  behalf  of  Mary.  §  XLI;  James  endeavours  to 
save  his  mother^s  life.  §  XLII.  The  sentence  against 
Mary  published.  §  XL  1 1 1.  She  is  treated  with  the  ut- 
most  rigour.  $  XLIV.  James  renews  his  solicitations  in 
her  behalf.  $  XLV.  Elizabeth^ a  anxiety  and  dissimu- 
lation* $  XLVl.  Warrant  for  Mary*s  execution  signed. 
$  XLVIL  Mary^s  behaviour  at  her  death.  §  XLVIIL 
'  Sentiments  of  historians  concerning  her.  $  XLIX.  Her 
character*  $  L.  Elizabeth  affects  to  lament  Mary^s  deaths 
^  LI*  Elizabeth  endeavours  to  sooth  James.  $  LIL  Dis- 
grace oj  the  master  of  Gray.  $  LIII.  The  king  attempts 
to  unite  the  nobles.  $  LIV.  General  annexation  of  church 
lands*  $  LV.  Lesser  barons  admitted  into  parliament  by 
their  representatives.  $  L  VI.  The  approach  of  the  Spa* 
rush  Atmado.  $  LVIL  Conduct  of  James  on  that  occa^ 
sion.  %  LVIII.  A  national  covenant  in  defence  of  reli'- 
gion.  $  LIX.  The  Armado  defeated.  $  LX.  Philip^s 
intrigues  in  Scotland.*^Popish  nobles  conspire  against  the 
king.  $  LXL  The  king^s  maxims  with  regard  to  popery. 
$  LXIL  His  excessive  lenity  to  the  conspirators^ 
$  LXIIL  The  king^s  marriage  vnthAnne  of  Denmark. 


$  I.  WHILE  Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  factions, 
Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  a  project  in  agi- 
tation for  setting  Mary  at  liberty.  Francis  Throkmorton, 
a  Cheshire  gentleman,  was  suspected  of  being  deeply  con« 
cemed  in  the  design^  and  on  that  suspicioii  he  was  taken 
into  custody.  Among  his  papers  were  found  two  lists,  one 
of  the  principal  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account 
of  their  situation,  and  of  the  depth  of  water  in  each ;  the 
other,  of  all  the  eminent  Roman  catholics  in  England«  This 
circumstance  confirmed  the  suspicion  against  him,  and  some 
dark  and  desperate  conspiracy  was  supposed  just  ready  to 
break  out.     At  first  he  boldly  ayowed  his  innocence,  and 
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declared  that  the  two  papers  were  forged  by  the  queen's 
ministers,  in  order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him ;  and  he 
even  endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  But 
being  brought  a  second  Ume  to  the  place  of  torture,  his  re- 
solution  failed  him,  and  he  not  only  acknowledged  that  he 
had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
but  discovered  a  design  that  was  formed  to  invade  England. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  undertook  to  furnish  troops, 
and  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  The  pope  and  king  of  Spain 
were  to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  ;  all 
the  English  exiles  were  ready  to  take  arms  ;  many  of  the 
catholics  at  home  would  be  ready  to  join  them  at  their  land- 
ing ;  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  the  life 
of  the  conspiracy,  spared  no  pains  in  fomenting  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  among  the  English,  or  in  hastening  the  prepa- 
rations on  the  continent ;  and  by  his  command  he  made  the 
two  lists,  the  copies  whereof  had  been  found  in  his  posses- 
sion. This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial ;  returned  to 
it  again  after  sentence  was  passed  upon  him ;  and  retracted 
it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution.^ 

$  II.  To  us  in  the  present  age,  who  are  assisted  in  form- 
ing our  opinion  of  this  matter  by  the  light  which  time  and 
history  have  thrown  upon  the  designs  and  characters  of  the 
princes  of  Guise,  many  circumstances  of  Throkmorton's  con- 
fession appear  to  be  extremely  remote  from  truth,  or  even 
firom  probability.  The  duku  of  Guise  was,  at  that  juncture, 
far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  undertake  foreign  conquests. 
Without  either  power  or  office  at  court ;  hated  by  the  king, 
and  persecuted  by  the  favourites ;  he  had  no  leisure  for  any 
thoughts  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  neighbouring  states  9  his 
vast  and  ambitious  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  famous  league  which  shook  the  throne  of 
France.  But  at  the  time  when  Elizabeth  detected  this  con- 
spiracy, the  close  union  between  the  house  of  Guise  and 
Philip  was  remarkable  to  all  Europe ;  and  as  their  great  en- 
terprise against  Henry  III.  was  not  yet  disclosed,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  that  under  their  threatenhigs  to  in- 
vade England^  Throkmorton's  discovery  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely probable ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  knew  how  ardently 
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all  the  parties  meationed  by  him  wished  her  downfiiJ,  thbughc 
that  she  could  not  guard  her  kingdom  with  too  much  care* 
The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  English  exiles  increased  her  fears* 
Not  satisfied  with  incessant  outcries  against  htt  severity  to- 
wards the  Scottish  queen,  and  her  cruel  persecution  of  her 
catholic  subjects,  not  thinking  it  enough  that  one  pope  hadi 
tI\jB^tened  her  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
another  had  actually  pronounced  it,  they  now  t>egan  to  dis- 
perse  books  and  writings,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
persuade  their  disciples,  that  it  would  be  a«meritoriQU8  ac* 
tion  to  take  away  her  life ;  they  openly  exhorted  the  maids 
of  honour  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Holofemes,  and,  by 
such  an  illustrious  deed,  to  render  their  own  names  honour- 
able  and  sacred  in  the  church  throughout  all  future  ages.^ 
For  all  these  reasons,  Elizabeth  not  only  inflicted  the  pon« 
ishment  of  a  traitor  on  Throkmorton,  but  commanded  the 
Spanish  ambassador  instantly  to  leave  England ;  and  that 
she  might  be  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked  within  the 
island,  she  determined  to  use  her  utmost  efforts,  in  order  to 
recover  that  influence  over  the  Scottish  councils,  which  she 
had  for  some  time  entirely  lost. 

$  III.  There  were  three  different  methods  by  which 
Elizabeth  might  hope  to  accomplish  this  ;  either  by  furnish* 
ing  such  effectual  aid  to  the  banished  nobles^  as  would 
enable  them  to  resume  the  chief  direction  of  affairs;  or 
by  entering  into  such  a  treaty  with  Mary,  as  might  intimi- 
date her  son,  who  being  now  accustomed  to  govern,  would 
not  be  averse  from  agreeing  to  any  terms  rather  than  resign, 
the  sceptre,  or  admit  an  associate  in  the  throne ;  or  by  gaining 
the  earl  of  Arran,  to  secure  the  direction  of  the  king  his  mas* 
ter.  The  last  was  not  only  the  easiest  and  speediest,  but 
most  likely  to  be  successful.  This  Elizabeth  resolved  to 
pursue ;  but  without  laying  the  other  two  altogether  aside. 
With  this  view  she  sent  Davidson,  one  of  her  principal  se-^ 
cretaries,  a  man  of  abilities  and  address,  into  Scotland.  A 
minister  so  venal  as  Arran,  hated  by  his  own  countrymen, 
and  holding  his  power  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenui'es, 
the  favour  of  a  young  prihce,  accepted  Elizabeth's  offers 
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without  hentfttton,  and'  deexHed  the  acquisition  of  her  pro- 
tection to  be  the  most  soFid  foundation  of  his  own  greatness»r 
Soon  after  he  consented  to  an  interview  with  lord  Hunsdon, 
the  governor  of  Berwick,  and  being  honoured  with  the 
pompous  title  of  lieutenant-general  for  the  king,  he  appeared 
M  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  train.*  In  Hunsdon's 
presence  he  renewed  his  promises  of  an  inviolable  and  faith- 
ful attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and  assured  him  that 
James  should  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  might  tend  to 
interrupt  the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  as 
Elizabeth  began  to  entertain  the  same  fears  and  jealousies, 
concerning  the  king's  marriage,  which  had  formerly  dis^ 
quieted  her  wkh  regard  to  his  mother's,  he  undertook  to 
prevent  James  from  listening  to  any  overture  of  that  kind, 
until  he  had  previously  obtained  the  queen  of  6ngknd^» 
consent*! 

$  IV.  The  banished  lords  and  their  adherents  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  Arran's  friendship  with  England*  As  Eli«- 
zabeth  had  permitted  them  to  take  refuge  in  her  dominions, 
and  several  of  her  ministers  were  of  opinion  that  she  ought 
to  employ  her  arms  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  fear  of 
this  was  the  only  thing  which  restrained  James  and  his  fa- 
vourite from  proceeding  to  such  extremities  against  them, 
as  might  have  excited  the  pity  or  indignation  of  the  English,. 
and  liave  prompted  them  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour 
in  their  behalf.  But  every  apprehension  of  this  kind  be- 
ing  now  removed,  they  ventured  to  call  a  parliament,  in 
which  an  act  was  passed,,  attainting  Angus,  Mar,  Glamis, 
md  a  great  number  of  their  followers.^  Their  estates  de- 
volved to  the  crown,  and  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  who  were  obliged  to  reward  the  factioof 
which  adhered  to  them,  by  dividing  with  it  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished,  James  dealt  out  the  greater  part  of  these  to 
Arran  anfi  his  associates.^ 

Nor  was  the  treatnient  of  the  clergy  less  rigourous.  Alt 
stintsters,  readers,  and  professors  in  colleges,  were  eDJoinedi 
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to  subscribe,  witlun  forty  days,  a  paper  teatifykig  -^eir 
approbation  of  the  laws  concerning  the  church  enact- 
ed in  last  parliament.  Many,  overawed  or  corrupted  by 
the  court,  yielded  obedience ;  others  stood  out*  The  sti- 
pends of  the  latter  were  sequestered,  some  of  the  more  ac- 
tive committed  to  prison,  and  numbers  compelled  to  fly  the 
kingdom.  Such  as  complied,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
acting  from  mercenarj*  or  ambitious  motives.  Such  as  ad- 
4iered  to  their  principles,  and  suffered  in  consequence  of  it, 
acquired  high  reputation,  by  giving  this  convincing  evidence 
of  their  firmness  and  sincerity.  The  judicatories  of  the 
church  were  almost  entirely  suppressed.  In  some  places 
•scarce  as  many  ministers  remained,  as  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  religious  worship;  they  soon  sunk  in  reputation 
among  the  people,  and  being  prohibited  not  only  from 
discoursing  of  public  affairs,  but  obliged,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  administration,  to  frame  every  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  court  no  ofFence^ 
their  sermons  were  deemed  languid,  insipid,  and  contempti- 
ble ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that  together  with 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  nobles  and  the  most  faithful  of  the 
clergy,  the  power  and  vigour  of  religion  were  now  banish** 
•ed  out  of  the  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  one  of  those 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  it  had 
become  almost  matter  of  form  to  renew  every  year.  They 
served  not  only  to  amuse  that  unhappy  princess  with  some 
prospect  of  liberty ;  but  furnished  an  apology  for  eluding 
the  solicitations  of  foreign  powers  in  her  behalf;  and  wert 
of  use  to  overawe  James,  by  shewing  him  that  she  could 
at  any  time  set  free  a  dangerous  rival  to  dispute  his  author- 
ity. These  treaties  she  suSerd  to  proceed  to  what  length 
she  pleased,  and  never  wanted  a  pretence  for  breaking  them 
off,  when  they  became  no  longer  necessar}*.  The  treaty 
now  on  foot  was  not,  perhaps,  more  sincere  than  many 
which  preceded  it ;  the  reasons,  however,  which  rendered 
it  ineffectual  were  far  from  being  frivolous. 

$  V.  As  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sailing  from  Flandersto- 
wards  Scotland,  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  a  passenger 
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happened  to  be  chued  by  pirates^  who  in  that  age  often ' 
jmfested  the  narrow  seas.  Crichton,  in  great  confusion^ 
tore  in  pieces  some  papers  in  his  custody,  and  threw  them 
away ;  but  by  a  very  extraordinary  accident,  the  wind  blew 
them  back  into  the  ship,  and  they  wete  immediately  taken 
up  by  some  of  the  passengers,  who  carried  tbem  to  Wade, 
jthe  derk  of  the  privy  council.  He  with  great  industry  and  pa* 
tience,  joined  them  together,  and  they  were  found  to  contain 
the  account  of  a  plot,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  king 
pf  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  for  invading  England.  The 
people  were  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fear  and  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  in  which  Throkmorton  had 
been  engaged,  apd  as  his  discoveries  appeared  now  to  be 
confirmed  by  additional  evidence,  not  only  all  their  former 
apprehensions  recurred,  but  the  consternation  became  gene- 
ral and  excessive.  As  all  the  dangers  with  which  England 
liad  been  threatened  for  some  years,  flowed  either  immedi- 
ately from  Mary  herself,  or  from  9uch  af  made  use  of  her 
name  to  justify  their  insurrections  and  conspiracies,  this 
gradually  diminished  the  compassion  due  to  her  situation, 
and  the  English,  instead  of  pitying,  began  to  fear  and  to 
hate  her*  Elizabeth,  under  whose  wise  and  pacific  reign 
^he  English  enjoyed  tranquillity,  s^id  had  opened  sources 
of  wealth  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  was  extremely  be- 
loved by  aH  her  people ;  and  regard  to  her  safety,  not  kss 
than  to  their  own  interest,  animated  them  against  the  Scot*- 
tidi  queen.  In  order  to  discourage  her  adherents,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  convince  them,  by  some  public  deed, 
of  the  attachment  of  the  English  to  their  own  sovereign^ 
and  that  any  attempt  against  her  life  would  proye  fatal  to  her 
rival.  With  this  view  an  association  vfSA  framed,^  the  sub- 
scribers of  wiiich  bound  themselves  ky  the  ipost  solemn 
oaths,  ^^  to  defend  the  queen  against  all  her  enemies,  fo- . 
^^  reign  and  domestic ;  and  if  violence  should  be  offered  to 
"  her  life,  in  order  to  favour  the  title  of  any  pretender  to  the 
,"  crown,  they  not  only  engaged  never  to  allow  or  acknow- 
*^  ledge  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  such 
Y  a  detestable  act  should  be  committed,  but  vowed  in  the 
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^  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  to  prosecute  such  person  or 
*^  persons  to  the  death,  and  to  pursue  them,  with  their  ut- 
^  most  vengeance,  to  their  utter  overthrow  and  extirpation.'^* 
Persons  of  all  ranks  subscribed  this  combination  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  and  unanimity,  f 

$  VI.  Mary  considered  this  association,  not  only  as  an 
avowed  design  to  ezdude  her  from  all  right  of  succession^ 
but  as  the  certain  and  immediate  forerunner  of  her  de- 
straetion.  In  order  to  avert  this,  she  made  such  feeble  e& 
forts  as  were  still  in  her  power,  and  sent  Naue^  her  secre- 
tary, to  court,  with  offers  of  more  entire  resigaation  to  the 
will  of  Elizabeth,  in  every  point,  which  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  their  long  enmity,  than  all  her  sufferings  hitherto 
had  been  able  to  extort.:^  But  whether  Mary  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  her  privileges  as  an  independent  sovereign^  or,^ 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  her  situation,  endeavoured,  by 
concessions,  to  sooth  her  rivals  she  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. Her  firmness  was  imputed  to  obBtinacy,  or  to  the 
secret  hope  of  foreign  assistance;  her  concessions  were 
either  believed  to  be  insincere,  or  to  flow  from  the  fear  of 
some  imminent  danger.  Her  present  willingness,  however, 
to  comply  with  any  terms  was  so  great,  that  Waisiu^haiii 
warmly  urged  his  mutress  to  come  to  a  final  agreement  with 
her.$  But  mixiAvethwas  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  spirit 
taised  by  the  association  which  had  rendered  her  so  passive 
and  compliant.  She  always  imagined  that  there  was  some** 
thing  mysteriotis  and  deceitful  in  all  Mary's  action3,  and 
suspected  her  of  carrying  on  a  dangerous  cqrrespondence 
with  the  English  catholics,  both  within  and  without  the 
kingdom.  Nor  were  her  suspicions  altogether  void  of  foun- 
dation. Mary  had,  about  this  time,  written  a  letter  to  sit 
Francis  Englefield,  urging  him  to  hasten  the  execution  at 
what  she  calk  the  ffrgai  plot  or  designment^  without  hesitate 
lag  on  account  of  any  danger  in  which  it  might  involve  hec 
life,  which  she  would  most  willingly  part  with,  if,  by  tha^ 
sacrifice,  she  could  procitfe  relief  for  so  great  a  number  of 
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the  oppressed  children  of  ^e  church.*  Instead,  therefore, 
of  hearkening  to  the  overtures  which  the  Scottish  queen 
made,  or  granting  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of  which 
she  complained,  Elisabeth  resolved'  to  take  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  appoint  sir  Amias 
Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers.  Shrewsbury 
had  discharged  his  trust  with  great  fidelity,  during  fifteen 
years,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  treated  Mary  with  gentle- 
ness and  respect,  and  had  always  sweetened  harsh  commands 
by  the  humanity  with  which  he  put  them  in  execution.  The 
same  politeness  was  not  to  be  expected  from  men  of  an  in* 
ferior  rank,  whose  severe  vigilance,  perhaps,  was  their  chief 
recommendation  to  that  employment,  and  the  only  merit  by 
which  they  could  pretend  to  gain  favour  or  preferment.t 

$  VII.  As  James  was  no  less  eager  than  ever  to  deprive 
the  banished  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  protection,  he  appointed 
the  master  of  Gray  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  England, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  for  that 
purpose*  For  this  honour  he  was  indebted  to  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Arran.  Gray  possessed  all  the  ta- 
lents of  a  courtier;  a  graceful  person,  an  insinuating  address, 
boundless  ambition,  and  a  restless  and  intriguing  spirit. 
During  his  residence  in  France,  he  had  been  admitted  into 
the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  his  favour,  had  renounced  the  protestant 
religion,  and  professed  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  captive 
queen,  who  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  him, 
from  which  she  expected  great  advantages.  On  his  return 
into  Scotland,  he  paid  court  to  James  with  extraordinary 
.assiduity,  and  his  accomplishments  did  not  fail  to  make 
their  usual  impression  on  the  king's  heart.  Arran,  who 
had  introduced  him,  began  quickly  to  dread  his  growing 
favour ;  and  flattering  himself,  that  absence  would  efface 
any  sentiments  of  tenderness,  which  were  forming  in  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince,  pointed  him  out,  by  his  malicious 
pra'vses,  as  the  most  proper  person  in  the  kingdom  for  an 
embassy  of  such  importance  ;  and  contributed  to  raise  him 
to  that  high  dignit}',  in  order  to  hasten  his  fall.    Elizabeth, 
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who  had  an  admirable  dexterity  in  diBcoveting  the  proper 
instruments  for  carrying  on  her  designs,  endeavoured,  by 
caresses,  and  by  presents,  to  secure  Gray  to  her  interest* 
The  former  flattered  his  vanity,  which  was  great ;  the  lat- 
ter supplied  his  profuseness,  which  was  still  greater.  He 
abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  Elizabeth's  direction, 
and  not  only  undertook  to  retain  the  king  under  the  influ- 
ence of  England,  but  acted  as  a  spy  upon  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  betrayed  to  her  rival  every  secret  that  he  could  draw 
from  her  by  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  in  her  service.* 

§  VIII.  Gray's  credit  with  the  Engfish  court  was  ex- 
tremely gaRtng  to  the  bamsbed  nobles*  Elizabeth  no  longer 
thought  of  employing  hev  power  to  restore  them;  she  found 
it  easier  to  govern  Scotland  by  corrupting  the  king's  favour- 
ites ;  and,  ^n  compliance  with  Gray's  solicitations,  she  com- 
manded the  exiles  to  leave  the  north  of  England,  and  to  re- 
move into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.!  This  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  their  parti- 
sans in  Scotland,  and  almost  impossible  to  return  thither 
without  her  permission.  Gray,  by  gaining  a  point  which 
James  had  so  much  at  heart,  rivetted  himself  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  his  favour;  and  by  acquiring  greater  reputa- 
tion, became  capable  of  serving  Elizabeth  with  greater 
success.^ 

$  IX.  Arran  had  now  possessed,  for  some  time  aH  the 
jpower,  the  riches,  and  the  honours,  that  his  immoderate  am- 
bition could  desire,  or  the  fondness  of  a  prince,  who  set  no 
limits  to  his  liberality  towards  his  favourites,  could  bestow. 
Hie  office  of  lord  chancellor,  the  highest  and  most  import- 
ant in  the  kingdom,  was  conferred  upon  him,  even  during 
the  life  of  the  earl  of  Argyll,  who  succeeded  Athol  in  that 
dignity  ;$  and  the  public  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation, a  man  educated  aa  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ignorant 
of  law,  and  a  contemner  of  justice,  appointed  to  preside  in 
parliament,  u  the  privy  council,  in  the  court  of  session,  and 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  disposal  of  the  property  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  governor  of 
the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  two  principal 
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forta  in  Scotland ;  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgjh  ;  and 
as  if  hy  all  these  accumulated  dignities  his  merits  were  not 
sufficiently  recompensed,  he  had  been  created  lieutenant- 
general  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  person  was  admitted 
into  the  king's  presence  without  his  permission ;  no  favour 
could  be  obtained  but  by  his  mediation.  James,  occupied 
with  youthful  amusements,  devdved  upon  him  the  whole 
regal  authority.  Such  unmerited  elevation  increased  his 
natural  arrogance,  and  rendered  it  intolerable,  ttc  was  no 
longer  content  with  the  condition  of  a  subject,  but  pretend- 
ed to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany; 
and  boasted  openly,  that  his  title  to  the  cfown  was  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  the  king  himself.  But,  together  with  these 
thoughts  of  royalt}%  he  retained  the  meanness  suitable  to  his 
primitive  indigence.  His  venaKty  as  a  judge  was  scanda- 
lous, and  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  in  defi" 
ance  of  decency,  made  herself  a  party  in  almost  every  suit 
which  came  to  be  decided,  employed  her  influence  to  corrupt 
or  overawe  the  judges,  and  almost  openly  diccitted  their  de- 
cisions.* His  rapaciousness  as  a  minister  was  insatiable. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  so  many  offices;  with  the 
estate  and  honours  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  or  with  the  greater  part  of  Cowrie's  lands,  which  had 
fallen  to  his  share ;  he  grasped  at  the  possessions  of  several 
of  the  nobles.  He  required  lord  Maxwell  to  exchange  part 
of  his  estate,  for  die  forfeited  lands  of  Kinneil ;  and  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  quit  an  ancient  inheritance  for  a 
possession  so  precarious,  he  stirred  up  against  him  his  he- 
reditary rival,  the  laird  of  Johnston,  and  involved  that  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  He  committed  to  pri- 
son the  earl  of  Athol,  lord  Home,  and  the  master  of  Cas-. 
sils ;  the  first,  because  he  would  not  divorce  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  entail  his  estate  on  him  r 
the  second,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  some  lands 
adjacent  to  one  of  Arran's  estates ;  and  the  third,  for  re- 
fusing to  lend  him  money.  His  spies  and  informers  filled 
the  whole  country,  and  intruded  themselves  into  every  com- 
pany. The  nearest  neighbours  distrusted  and  feared  each 
other.    All  familiar  society  was  at  an  end.    Even  the  com- 
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mbtk  intercourses  of  humanity  were  interrupted,  no  man 
knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  or  where  to  utter  his  com- 
plaints. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  history  an  example  of  a 
minister  so  universally  detestable  to  a  nation^  or  who  more 
justly  deserved  its  detestation*"* 

Arran,  notwithstanding,  regardless  of  the  sentiments,  and 
despising  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  gave  a  loose  to  his  na* 
tural  temper,  and  proceeded  to  acts  still  more  violent.  Da<> 
vid  Hqme,  of  Argaty,  and  Patrick,  his  brother,  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  one  of  the  banished  lords,  about  private 
business,  were  condemned  and  put  to  death,  for  holding 
correspondence  wiUi  rebels*  Cunpinghame,  of  Drumwhasel, 
and  Douglasi  of  Mains,  two  gentlemen  of  honour  and  repu- 
tation, were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  the  exiled 
nobles  to  seize  the  king's  person.  A  single  witness  only 
appeared ;  •  the  evidence  they  produced  of  their  innocence 
was  unanswerable ;  their  accuser  himself  not  long  after  ac- 
'  knowledged  that  he  had  been ,  suborned  by  Arran ;  and  all 
men  believed  the  charge  against  them  to  be  groundless ; 
they  were  found  guilty,!  notwithstanding,  and  suffered  the 
death  of  traitors.^. 

$  X*  About  the  same  time  that  these  gentlemen  were 
punished  for  a  pretended  conspiracy,  Elizabeth's  life  was 
endangef-ed  by  a  real  one.  Parry,  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  man  vain  and  fantastic, 
but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  had  lately  been  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  fraught  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, he  offered  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  which  he  had  embraced,  by  killing 
Elizabeth.  Cardinal  Allen  had  published  a  book,  to  prove 
the  murder  of  an  excommunicated  prince  to  be  not  only 
lawful,  but  a  meritorious  action.*  The  pope's  nuncio  at 
Venice,  the  Jesuits  both  there  and  at  Paris,  the  English  ex- 
iles, all  approved  of  the  design.  The  pope  himself  exhort- 
ed him  to  persevere ;  and  granted  him  for  his  encourage- 
ment, a  plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  his  sins.  Car- 
dinal di  Como  wrote  to  him  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose* 
But  though  he  often  got  access  to  the  queen,  fear,  or  some 
remaining  sense  of  duty,  restrained  him  from  perpetrating 
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the  crime.  Happily  his  intention  was  at  last  discovered  by 
Nevil,  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated it;*  and  having  himself  voluntaYily  confessed  his 
guilt,  he  suffered  the  punishment  which  it  deserved.j 

$  XI.  These  repeated  conspiracies  against  their  sove- 
reign awakened  the  indignation  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  produced  a  very  extraordinary  statute,  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  By  this  law  the 
dissociation  in  defence  of  Elizabeth's  life  was  ratified,  and  it 
was  further  enacted,  "  That  if  any  rebellion  shall  be  cx- 
^^  cited  in  the  kingdom,  or  any  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt 
*'  of  her  majesty's  person,  by  or  for  any  person  pretending 
"  a  title  to  the  crown,  the  queen  shall  empower  twenty-four 
*^  persons,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine 
*^  into,  and  pass  sentence  upon  such  offences ;  and  after 
^^  judgment  given,  a  proclamation  shall  be  issued,  declaring 
"  the  persons  whom  they  find  guilty,  excluded  from  any 
^^  right  to  the  crown;  and  her  majesty's  subjects  may  law- 
"  fully  pursue  every  one  of  them  to  the  death,  with  all  their 
*^  aiders  and  abettors :  and  if  any  design  against  the  life  of 
**  tlie  queen  take  effect,  the  persons  by  or  for  whom  such  a 
^^  detestable  act  is  executed,  and  their  issues,  being  tn  any 
*'  wise  assenting  or  privy  to  the  same,  shall  be  disabled  for 
"  ever  from  pretending  to  the  crown,  and  be  pursued  to 
"  death  in  the  like  manner."^  This  act  was  plainly  levelled 
at  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  whether  we  consider  it  as  a 
voluntary  expression  of  the  zeal  and  concern  of  the  nation 
for  Elizabeth's  safety,  or  whether  we  impute  it  to  the  influ- 
ence which  that  artful  princess  preserved  over  her  parlia- 
ments, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  it  with  the  general 
principles  of  justice  or  humanity.  Mary  was  thereby  ren- 
dered accountable  not  only  for  her  own  actions,  but  for  those 
of  others  ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  might  forfeit  her 
right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself. 

$  XII.  Mary  justly  considered  this  act  as  a  warning  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  extremities.  Elizabeth's  ministers,  it  is 
probable,  had  resolved  by  this  time  to  take  away  her  life ; 
and  suffered  books  to  be  published,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  this  cruel  and  unprecedented  measure  was 
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not  only  necessary  but  just.*  Even  that  short  period  of 
her  days  which  remained,  they  rendered  uncomfortable,  by 
every  hardship  and  indignity  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
inflict*  Almost  all  her  servants  were  dismissed,  she  was 
treated  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen ;  and, 
though  the  rigour  of  seventeen  years  imprisonment  had 
broken  her  constitution,  she  was  confined  to  two  ruinous 
chambers,  scarcely  habitable,  even  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, by  reason  of  cold.  Notwithstanding  the  scantiness 
of  her  revenue,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  regular- 
ly some  alms  among  the  poor  in  the  village  adjoining  to  the 
castle.  Paulet  now  refused  her  liberty  to  perform  this  pi- 
ous and  humane  office,  which  had  aflforded  her  great  consola- 
tion amidst  her  own  sufferings.  The  castk  in  which  she 
resided  was  converted  into  a  common  prison ;  and  a  young 
man,  suspected  of  popery,  was  confined  there,  and  treated 
under  her  eye  with  such  rigour,  that  he  died  of  the  iU 
usage.  She  often  complained  to  Elizabeth  of  these  multi- 
plied injuries,  and  expostulated  as  became  a  woman  and  a 
queen ;  but  as  no  political  reason  now  obliged  that  princess  to 
amuse  her  any  longer  with  fallacious  hopes,  far  from  grant- 
ing her  any  redress,  she  did  not  even  design  to  give  her  any 
answer.  The  king  of  France  closely  allied  to  Elizabeth, 
on  whom  he  depended  for  assistance  against  his  rebellious 
subjects,  was  afraid  of  espousing  Mary's  cause  with  any 
warmth ;  and  all  his  solicitations  in  her  behalf  were  feeble, 
formal,  and  inefficacious.  But  Castelnau,  the  French  am- 
bassador, whose  compassion  and  zeal  for  the  unhappy 
queen  supplied  the  defects  in  his  instructions,  remonstrated 
with  such  vigour  against  the  indignities  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  that  by  his  importunity,  he  prevailed  at  length  to 
have  her  removed  to  Tuthbury ;  though  she  was  confined 
the  greater  part  of  another  winter  in  her  present  wretched 
habitation*! 

$  XIII.  Neither  the  insults  of  her  enemies,  nor  the 
neglect  of  her  friends,  made  such  an  impression  on 
Mary,  as  the  ingratitude  of  her  son*  .  James  had  hitherto 
treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect,  and  had  even  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  her,  which  gave  umbrage  to 
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Elizabeth,     But  as  it  was  not  the   interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen  that  his  good  correspondence  should  continue^ 
Gray,  who,   on  his  return  into  Scotland,  found  his  favour 
with  the  king  greatly  increased  by  the  success  of  his  embas- 
sy, pursuaded  him  to  write  a  harsh  and  undutiful  letter  to 
his  mother,  in  which  he  expressly  refused  to  acknowledge  . 
her  to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his  affairs  as 
connected,  in  any  wise,  with  hers.   This  cruel  requittal  of  her 
maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed  Mary  with  sorrow  and 
despair.     ^^  Was  it  for  this,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  the 
French  ambassador,  ^^  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in  or- 
**  der  to  preserve  for  him  the  inheritance  to  which  I  have  a 
just  right  ?  I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in  Scot- 
land.     I  desire  no  power  there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot 
in  that  kingdom,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pleasure  of  once 
"  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  have  hitherto  loved  with  too  ten- 
**  der  affection.     Whatever  he  either  enjoys  or  expects  he 
**  derived  it  from  me.    From  him  I  never  received  assist* 
*^  ance,  supply,  or  benefit  of  any  kind.       Let  not  my  allies 
"  treat  him  any  longer  as  a  king :  he  holds  that  dignity  by 
"  my  consent,  and  if  a  speedy  repentance  do  not  appease  my 
^^  just  resentment,  I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse,  and 
"  surrender  my  crown,  with  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who 
**  will  receive  them  with  gratitude,  and  defend  them  with 
"  vigour."*  The  love  which  James  bore  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  never  known,  and  whom  he  had  been  early  taught 
to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  of  her  sex, 
cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been  ardent ;  and  he  did 
not  now  take  any  pains  to  regain  her  favour.     But  whether 
her  indignation  at  his  undutiful  behavour,  added  to  her  bi- 
gotted  attachment  to  popery  prompted  Mary  at  any  time  to 
think  seriously  of  disinheriting  her  son ;  or  whether  these 
threatenings  were  uttered  in  a  sudden  sally  of  disappointed 
affection,  it  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  determine.     Some 
papers  which  are  still  extant  seem  to  render  the  former  not 
improbable. f 

§  XI V.   Cares  of  another  kind,  and  no  less  disquieting,  oc- 
cupied Elizabeth's  thoughts.  The  calm  which  she  had  long 
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enjoyed)  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end;  and  sach  storms  were 
gathering  in  every  quarter,  as  filled  her  with  just  alarm.  All 
the  neighbouring  nations  had  undergone  revolutions  extreme- 
ly to  her  disadvantage.  The  great  qualities  which  Henry  III. 
had  displayed  in  his  youth,  and  which  raised  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  subjects  so  high,  vanished  on  his  ascending  the 
throne ;  and  his  acquiring  supreme  power  seems  not  only  to 
have  corrupted  his  heart,  but  to  have  impaired  his  understand- 
ing. He  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  nation ; 
and  a  life  divided  between  the  austerities  of  a  superstitious 
devotion,  and  the  extravagancies  of  the  most  dissolute  de- 
bauchery, rendered  him  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odi- 
ous on  account  of  his  rapaciousness,  his  profusion,  and  the 
fondness  with  which  he  doated  on  many  unworthy  minions. 
On  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  those  sentiments  of  the 
people  burst  out  with  violence.  Henry  had  no  children, 
and  though  but  thirty- two  years  of  age,  the  succession  of 
the  crown  was  already  considered  as  open.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  a  distant  decendant  of  the  royal  family,  but  the 
undoubted  heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  zealous  protestant.  The 
prospect  of  an  event  so  fatal  to  their  religion,  as  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  France,  alarmed  all  the  catholics  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  induced  the  duke  of  Guise,  countenanced  by  the 
pope,  and  aided  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Romish  faith,  and  the  assertor  of  the  car- 
dinal of  Bourbon's  right  to  the  crown.  In  order  to  unite 
the  party,  a  bond  of  confederacy  was  formed,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  holy  league.  All  ranks  of  men  join- 
ed in  it  with  emulation.  The  spirit  spread  with  the  irresisti- 
ble rapidity  which  was  natural  to  religious  passions  in  that 
age.  The  destruction  of  the  reformation,  not  only  in  France, 
but  all  over  Europe,  seemed  to  be  the  object  and  wish  of 
the  whole  party ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of  this 
mighty  and  zealous  body,  acquired  authority  in  the  king- 
dom, far  superior  to  that  which  the  king  himself  possessed. 
Philip  II.  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  had  greatly  increas- 
ed the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  had  at  last  reduced  under 
his  dominion  all  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  which  nature  seems  to 
have  destined  to  form  one  great  monarchy.  William,  prince 
of  Orange,   who   first  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Netherlands  to  assert  their  liberties,  and  whose  wisdom 
and  valour  formed  and  protected  the  rising  commonwealth, 
had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  superior  genius 
of  the  prince  of  Parma  had  given  an  entire  turn  to  the  fate 
of  war  in  the  Low' Countries;  all  his  enterprises  concerted 
with  consummate  skill,  and  executed  with  equal  bravery,  had 
been  attended  with  success ;  and  the  Dutch,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  ancient  master. 

$  XV.  None  of  those  circumstances,  to  which  Elizabeth 
had  hitherto  owed  her  security,  existed  any  longer.      She 
could  derive  no   advantage  from  the  jealousy  which  had 
subsisted  between  France  and  Spain ;    Philip  by  means  of 
hb    confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Guise,   had  an   equal 
sway   in  the  councils  of  both  kingdoms.     The  hugonots 
were  unable  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  league ;  and 
little  could  be  expected  from  any  diversion  which  they  might 
create.     Nor  was  it  probable   that  the  Netherlands  could 
long  employ  the  arms,  or  divide  the  strength  of  Spain.    In 
this  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  became  necessary 
for  Elizabeth  to  form  a  new  plan  of  conduct ;  and  her  wis- 
dom in  forming  it  was  not  greater  than  the  vigour  with  which 
she  carried  it  on.  The  measures  most  suitable  to  her  natural 
temper,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued,  were  cautious 
and  safe ;  those  which  she  now  adopted  were  enterprising 
and  hazardous.    She  preferred  peace,  but  was  not  afraid  of 
war ;  and  was  capable,  when  compelled   by  necessity,  not 
only  of  defending  herself  with  spirit,  but  of  attacking  her 
enemies  with  a  boldness  which  averted  danger  from  her 
own  dominions.     She  immediately  furnished  the  hugonots 
with  a  considerable  supply  in  money.     She  carried  on  a 
private  negotiation  with  Henry  III.  who  though  compelled 
to  join  the  league,  hated  the  leaders  of  it,  and  wished  for 
their  destruction.     She  openly  undertook  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  sent  a  powerful  army  to  its 
assistance.     She  endeavoured  to  form  a  general  confedera- 
cy of  the  protestant  princes,  in  opposition  to  the  popish 
league.     She  determined  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  sufferings  and  rights  af- 
forded her  enemies  a  specious  pretence  for  invading  her  do- 
minions. She  resolved  to  redouble  her  endeavours,  in  order 
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to  effect  a  closer  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  her  influence  over  the  councils  of  that  nation. 

She  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  most  of  the 
Scottish  courtiers  to  promote  all  her  designs.  Gray,  sir 
John  Maitland,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  office  of  se- 
cretary, which  his  brother  formerly  held,  sir  Lewis  Bellen- 
den,  the  justice  clerk,  who  had  succeeded  Gray  as  the  king's 
resident  at  London,  were  the  persons  in  whom  she  chiefly 
confided.  In  order  to  direct  and  quicken  their  motions, 
she  despatched  sir  Edward  Wotton  along  with  Bellenden 
into  Scotland.*  This  man  was  gay,  well-bred,  and  enter- 
taining ;  he  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  for  which  James 
had  a  passion,  and  amused  the  young  king  by  relating  the 
adventures  which  he  had  met  with,  and  the  observations  he 
had  made  during  a  long  residence  in  foreign  countries ;  but 
under  the  veil  of  these  superficial  qualities,  he  concealed  a 
dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit.  He  soon  grew  into  high 
favour  with  James,  and  while  he  was  seemingly  attentive 
only  to  pleasure  and  diversions,  he  acquired  influence  over 
the  public  councils,  to  a  degree  which  was  indecent  for  a 
stranger  to  possess.! 

$  XVI.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  than  the  proposal  which  he  made  of  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  defence  of  the  reformed 
religion.  The  rapid  and  alarming  progress  of  the  popish 
league  seemed  to  call  on  all  protestant  princes  to  unite  for 
the  preservation  of  their  common  faith.  James  embraced 
the  overture  with  warmth,  and  a  convention  of  estates  em- 
powered him  to  conclude  such  a  treaty,:}:  and  engaged  to 
ratify  it  in  parliament.^  The  alacrity  with  which  James  con- 
curred in  this  measure  must  not  be  wholly  ascribed  either  to 
his  own  zeal,  or  to  Wotton's  address ;  it  was  owing  in  part 
to  Elizabeth's  liberality.  As  a  mark  of  her  motherly  affec- 
tion for  the  young  king,  she  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion bf  five  thousand  pounds;  the  same  sum  which  her  fa- 
ther had  allotted  her  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  This 
circumstance,  which  she  took  care  to  mention,  rendered  a 
sum,  which  in  that  age  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  a 

•May  39.  *  f  Melv.  317.  t  July  29. 
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very  acceptable  present  to  the  king,  whose  revenues,  during 
a  long  minority,  had  been  almost  totally  dissipated.* 

$  XVII.  But  the  chief  object  of  Wotton's  intrigues  was 
to  ruin  Arran.  While  a  minion  so  odious  to  the  nation 
continued  to  govern  the  king,  his  assistance  could  be  of  lit- 
tle advantage  to  Elizabeth.  And  though  Arran,  ever  since 
his  interview  with  Hunsdon,  had  appeared  extremely  for 
her  interest,,  she  could  place  no  great  confidence  in  a  man 
whose  conduct  was  so  capricious  and  irregular,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  still  con- 
tinued a  secret  correspondence  both  with  Mary  and  with 
the  duke  of  Guise.  The  banished  lords  were  attached  to 
England  from  affection  as  well  as  principle,  and  were  the 
only  persons  among  the  Scots  ^hom,  in  any  dangerous  exi- 
gency, she  could  thoroughly  trust.  Before  Bellenden  left  Lon- 
don, they  had  been  summoned  thither,  under  colour  of  vin- 
dicating themselves  from  his  accusations,  but,  in  reality,  to 
concert  with  him  the  most  proper  measures  for  restoring 
them  to  their  country.  Wotton  pursued  this  plan,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ripen  it  for  execution ;  and  it  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  an  event  neither  uncommon  nor  considerable. 
Sir  John  Forster,  and  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  the  English  and 
Scottish  wardens  of  the  middle  marches,  having  met,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  borders,  about  midsummer,  a 
fray  arose,  and  lord  Russel,  the  earl  of  Bedford's  eldest  son, 
happened  to  be  killed.  This  scuffle  was  purely  accidental, 
but  Elizabeth  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  design  formed  by 
Ker,  at  the  instigation  of  Arran,  to  involve  the  two  king- 
doms in  war.  She  insisted  that  both  should  be  delivered  up 
to  her;  and  though  James  eluded  that  demand,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  Arran  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Ker  in  Aber- 
deen. During  his  absence  from  court,  Wotton  and  his 
associates  carried  on  their  intrigues  without  interruption. 
By  their  advice,  the  banished  nobles  endeavoured  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences  with  lord  John  and  lord  Claud, 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault's  two  sons,  whom  Morton's  vio- 
lence had  driven  out  of  the  kingdom*!  Their  common  suf- 
ferings, and  common  interest,  induced  both  parties  to  bury 
in  oblivion  the  ancient  discord  which  had  subsisted  between 

*  Cald.  iii.  505.  t  October  16. 
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the  hou6,es  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas.  By  Elizabeth's  per- 
missioDf  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. Arran,  who  had  again  recovered  favour,  insisted  on 
putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  -of  defence ;  but  Gray, 
Bellenden,  and  Maitland,  secretly  thwarted  all  his  measures. 
Some  necessary  orders  they  prevented  from  being  is- 
sued ;  others  they  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  manner  of 
execution ;  and  afl  of  them  were  obeyed  slowly,  and  with 
reluctance.* 

Wotton^s  fertile  brain  was,  at  the  same  time,  big  with 
another  and  more  dangerous  plot.  He  bad  contrived  to 
^eize  she  Icing,  and  to  carry  him  by  force  into  England. 
But  the  design  was  happily  discovered ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  puooshment  which  bis  treachery  merited,  he  de- 
parted without  taking  leave.| 

$  XVIII.  Meanwhile  the  banislied  lords  hastened  the 
execution  of  their  enterprise ;  and  as  their  friends  and  vas- 
sals were  now  ready  to  join  tjiem,  they  entered  Scotland. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  were  welcomed  as  the  deliverers 
of  their  countr}',  and  the  most  fervent  prayers  were  ad- 
dressed to  Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  They  ad- 
vanced, without  losing  a  moment,  towards  Stirling,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  king,  thougfh  he  had  as- 
sembled an'  army  superior  in  number^,  could  not  venture  to 
meet  them  4n  the  field,  with  troops  whose  loyalty  was  ex- 
tremely dubious,  and  who  at  best  were  far  from  beingbearty 
in  the  pause ;  nor  was  either  the  town  or  castle  provided  for 
a  siege.  The  gates,  however,  of  both  were  shut,  and  the 
nobles  encamped  at  St.  Ninian's4  That  same  nigltt  tli^ 
surprised  the  town,  or  more  probably  it  was  betrayed  into 
&eir  hands ;  and  Arran,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it, 
was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Next 
morning  they  invested  the  castle,  in  which  there  were  not 
provisions  for  twenty*four  hours ;  and  James  was  necessi* 
tated  immechately  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
They  were  not  so  elated  with  success  as  to  urge  extrava- 
gant deiKiands,  nor  was  the  king  unwihing  to  make  every 
reasonable  concession.  They  obtained  a  pardon,  tu  the 
most  ample  form,  of  all  the  offences  which  they  had  com- 

•  Spotsw.  340.  t  Melv.  33if*  t  November  % 
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mxtted ;  the  principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  way  of 

security,  put  into  their  hands ;  Crawford,  Montrose,  and 
colonel  Stewart  were  removed  from  the  king's  presence ; 
and  a  parliament  was  called,  in  order  to  establish  tranquil- 
ity in  the  nation.* 

$  XIX.  Though  a  great  majority  in  this  parliament  con- 
sisted of  the  confederate  nobles  and  their  adherents,  they 
were  far  from  discovering  a  vindictive  spirit.  Satisfied 
with  procuring  an  act,f  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  ho- 
nours and  estates,  and  ratifying  the  pardon  granted  by  the 
king,  they  seemed  willing  to  forget  all  past  errors  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  spared  James  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  ministers  branded  with  any  public  note  of  infamy.  Ar- 
ran  alone,  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  stripped  of  his  bor- 
rowed spoils,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  by  pub» 
lie  proclamation,  sunk  back  into  obscurity,  and  must  hence- 
forth be  Qientioned  by  his  primitive  tide  of  captain  James 
Stewart.  As  he  had  been,  during  his  unmerited  prosperity, 
tthe  object  of  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  his  countrymen, 
they  beheld  his  fall  without  pity,  nor  did  all  his  sufferings 
initigate  their  resentment  ip  the  least  degree, 

§  X3^.  The  clergj^  were  the  only  body  of  men  who  ob- 
tained no  redress  of  their  grievances  by  this  revolution. 
The  confederate  nobles  had  all  along  aifected  to  be  consi- 
dered as  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  In  all  their  manifestos  they  had  declared  their  re- 
solution to  restore  these,  and  by  that  popular  pretence  had 
gained  many  friends.  It  was  now  natural  to  expect  some 
fruit  of  these  promises,  and  some  returns  of  gratitude  to- 
wards many  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  who  had  suffer- 
ed in  their  cause,  and  who  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
passed  the  preceding  year.  The  king,  however,  was  n; 
Solute  to  maintain  these  laws  in  full  authority;  and  as  the 
ngbles  were  extremely  solicitous  not  to  disgust  him, 
by  insisting  on  any  disagreeable  request,  the  claims  of  the 
church  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  laity.  The  ministers  gave 
vent  to  their  indignation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impa- 
tience under  the  disapj^ointment  broke  out  ii^  sonqe   ex- 
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preasions  extremely  disrespectful  even  towai^ds  the  Icing 
himself.* 

The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  too,  felt  the  effects  of 
their  anger*  The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  summoned  him 
to  appear,  and  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  the  decrees  of 
former  assemblies,  in  presuming  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  bishop.  Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  and  appealed  from  it  to  the  king,  ai  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  equally  indecent  and  irregular 
was  pronounced  against  him.  Adaroson,  with  no  less 
indecency,  thundered  his  archiepiscopal  excommunication 
against  Melvil,  and  some  other  of  his  opponents* 

Soon  after,  a  general  assembly  was  held|  in  which  the 
king,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  an  act,  permitting  the 
name  and'  office  of  bishop  still  to  continue  in  the  churchy 
The  power  of  the  order,  however,  was  considerably  re- 
trenched* The  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clerg>',  were  committed  to  pres- 
byteries, in  which  bishops  should  be  allo'ved  no  other  pre- 
eminence but  that  of  presiding  as  perpetual  moderators* 
They  themselves  were  declared  to  be  subject,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  pastors,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
assembly.  As  the  discussion  of  the  archbishop's  appeal 
might  have  kindled  unusual  heats  Jn  the  assembly,  that  af- 
fair was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  He  renounced  any 
claim  of  supremacy  over  the  church,  and  promised  to  de- 
mean himself  suitably  to  the  character  of  a  bishop,  as  de« 
scribed  by  St.  Paul.  The  assembly,  without  examining  the 
foundations  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  declared 
that  it  should  be  held  of  no  effect,  and  restored  him  to  all 
the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  before  it  was  pronounced. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  tenderness  shewn  for  the 
honour  of  the  synod,  and  the  delicacy  and  respect  with 
which  its  jurisdiction  was  treated,  several  members  were  so 
zealous  as  to  protest  against  this  decision.f 

$  XXI.  The  court  of  Scotland  was  now  filled  with  per- 
sons so  warmly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  league  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been  proposed  last  year, 
met  with  no  interruption,  but  from  D'Esneval,  the  French 

*  Spotsw.  34?.  ^  Calil.  iit.  894.    Spotsw.  Si6. 


envoy.  James  himself  first  offered  to  renew  the  aegqtia^ 
tion«  Elizabeth  did  not  suffer  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
Bity  to  slip,  and  instantly  despatched  Randolph  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  which  she  so  much  desired.*  The  danger  to  which 
the  protestant  religion  was  exposed,  by  the  late  combina* 
tion  of  the  popish  powers  for  its  destmiction,  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  strict  confederacy  among  those  who  had  embraced 
the  reformation,  in  order. to  obstruct  their  pernicious  de- 
signs, were  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the  league.  The 
chief  articles' in  it  were^that  both  parties^  should  bind  them- 
selves to  defend  the  evangelic  religion  f  that  the  league 
should  be  offensive  and  defensive  against  all  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  disturb  the  exercise  of  religion  in  either  king- 
dom ;  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  be  invaded^,  the  other, 
notwithstanding  any  former  alliance,  should  not,,  directly  or 
indirectly,  assist  the  invader ;  that  if  England  be  invaded 
in  any  part  remote  from  Scotland^  J^ames  should  assist  the 

*  queen  with  two  thousand  hoi:se  and  five  thousand  foot;,  that 
if  the  enemy  lan4ed  or  approached  within  sixty  miles  o£ 
Scotland,  the  king  should  take  the  field  with  his  whole 
forces,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  defence  of  his^ 
own  kingdom.  Elizabeth,  in  return,  undertook,  to  act  in. 
defence  of  Scotland,  if  it  should  be  invaded.  At  the  same 
time  she  assured  the  king  that  no  step  should  be  taken,, 
which  might  derogate  in  any  degree  from  his  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown. f  Elizabeth  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  a  treaty,,  which  rendered  Scotland  an  useful 
ally,  instead  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  afforded  her  a. 

,  degree  of  security  on  that  side^  which-  all  her  ancestors  had 
filmed  at^.but  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  obtain.  .Zeal 
for  religion,/together  with,  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  both, 
kingdoms  had  enjoyed  during  a  considerable  period,,  had 
so  far  abated  the  violence  of  national  antipathy,  that  the 
king's-  conduct  was  universally  acceptable  to  his  owa 
people.:}: 

The  acquittal  of  Archibald  Douglas,  at  this  time,  ex- 
Iposed  James  to  much  and  deserved  censure.  This  man. 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king  his  father.     Both  Morton  and  Binny,  one  of  his  ow& 
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tervantSt  who  suffered  for  that  crime,  had  accused  him  of 
being  present  at  the  murder/  He  had  escaped  punishment 
by  flying  into  £nglaQd,  and  James  had  often  required  Eli- 
zabeth to  deliver  up  a  person  so  unworthy  of  her  protec- 
.tion.  He  now  obtained  a  licence,  from  the  king  himself,  to 
return  into  Scodaiid;  and  after  undergoing  a  mock  trial, 
calculated  to  conceal,  rather  than  to  detect  his  guilt,  he  was 
not  only  taken  into  favour  by  the  king,  but  sent  back  to  the 
court  of  England,  with  the  honourable  character  of  his  am- 
bassador. James  was  now  of  sudi  an  age,  that  his  youth 
find  inexperience  cannot  be  {deaded  in  excuse  for  this  inde- 
cent transaction*  It  must  be  imputed  to  the  excessive  faci- 
lity of  his  temper,  which  often  led  htm  to  gratify  his  coup- 
tiers  at  the  expense  of  his  own  dignity  andreputatiott.f 

$SXII.  Not  long  after,  the  inconsiderate  affection  off 
the  English  catholics  towards  Mary,  and  their  implacable 
resentment  agadnst  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  one  queen,  left  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  reputation  of  the  other,  and  presented  a  spectacle  to 
Europe,  of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  no  example  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Doctor  Gifford,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson,  priests 
educated  in  the  seminary  at  Rheims,  had  adopted  an  ex- 
travagant and  enthusiastic  notion  that  the  bull  of  Pius  V» 
against  Elizabeth  was  dictated  immediately  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  wild  opinioo  they  instilled  into  Savage,  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  noted  for  his  furious  zeal  and 
daring  courage ;  and  persuaded  him  that  no  service  could 
be  so  accepuble  to  Heaven,  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  Savage,  eager  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  kill  EU«* 
zabeth4  Ballard,  a  pragmatical  priest  of  that  seminary,  had 
at  that  time  come  over  to  Paris,  and  solicited  Mendoza^ 
the  Spanish  ambassador  there,  to  procure  sm  invasion  of 
England,  while  the  aflBeiirs  of  the  league  were  so  prosperous^ 
and  the  kingdom  left  naked  by  sending  so  many  of  the 
queen's  best  troops  into  the  Netherlands.  Paget  and  the 
English  exiles  demonstrated  the  fruidessness  of  such  an  at- 

*  See  Append.  No.  XIV.    Amot)  Crim.  Trials,  7^  Ik* 
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tempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cut  off,  or  the  iavaders 
secured  of  a  powerful  concurrence  on  their  landing.  If 
it  could  be  hoped  that  either  of  these  events  would  happen, 
effectual  aid  was  promised ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ballard 
was  sent  back  to  renew  his  intrigues. 

$  XXIII.  He  communicated  his  designs  to  Antho  ny 
Babington,  a  young  gendeman  in  Derbyshire,  of  a  large 
fortune  and  many  amiable  qualities,  who  having  contracted, 
during  his  residence  in  France,  a  familiarity  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  had  been  recommended  by  him  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  He  concurred  with  Paget,  in  con- 
sidering the  death  of  Elizabeth  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy 
to  any  invasion.  Ballard  gave  him  hopes  that  an  end  would 
soon  be  put  to  her  days,  and  imparted  to  him  Savage's  vow, 
who  was  now  in  London,  waiting  to  strike  the  blow.  But 
Babington  thought  the  attempt  of  too  much  importance,  to 
rely  on  a  single  hand  for  the  execution  of  it,  and  proposed  that 
five  resolute  gentlemen  should  be  joined  with  Savage  in  an 
enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
their  hopes.  He  offered  to  find  out  persons  willing  to  un« 
dertake  the  service,  whose  honour,  secresy,  and  courage 
they  might  safely  trust.  He  accordingly  opened  the  matter  to 
Edward  Windsor,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Charles  Tilney,  Chid-- 
ioc  Tichboume,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  Robert  Bam- 
well,  John  Charnock,  Henry  Dun,  John  Jones,  and  Robert 
Polly  ;  all  of  them,  except  Polly,  whose  bustling  forward  zeal 
introduced  him  into  their  society,  gentlemen  of  good  families, 
united  together  in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  strength- 
ened by  the  moral  tie  of  religious  zeal.  Many  consultations 
were  held ;  their  plan  of  operations  was  at  last  settled ;  and 
theit  different  parts  assigned.  Babington  himself  was  ap- 
pointed to  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots ;  Salisbury,  with  some 
others,undertook  to  excite  several  counties  to  take  arms ;  the 
murder  of  the  queen,  the  most  dangerous  and  important 
aervice  of  all,  fell  to  Tichboume  and  Savage,  with  four  as- 
sociates. So  totally  had  their  bigotted  prejudices  extin- 
gnished  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity suitable  to  their  rank,  that,  without  scruple  or  com- 
punction,  they  undertook  an  action  which  is  viewed  with 
horror,  even  when  committed  by  the  meanest  and  most  prof- 
ligate of  mankind.    This  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  appear- 
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cd  to  them  no  less  honourable  than  it  was  despernte;  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  they  had  a  pic* 
tore  drawn  containing  the  portraits  of  the  six  assassins,  with 
that  of  Babington  in  the  middle,  and  a  motto  intimating 
that  they  were  jointly  embarked  in  some  hazardous  design. 

$  XXIV.  The  conspirators,  as  appears  by  this  wanton  and 
imprudent  instance  of  vanity,  seem  to  have  thought  a  .discov« 
ery  hardly  possible,  and  neither  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their 
companions,  nor  doubted  the  success  of  their  undertaking* 
But  while  they  believed  that  their  machinations  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  profound  and  impenetrable  secresy, 
every  step  they  took  was  fully  known  to  Walsingham.  Pol- 
ly was  one  of  his  spies,  and  had  entered  into  the.  conspira-i 
cy,  with  no  other  design  than  to  betray  his  associates.  Gil- 
bert Gifford  too,  having  been  sent  over  to  England  to 
quicken  the  motions  of  the  conspirators,  had  been  gained 
by  Walsingham,  and  gave  him  sure  intelligence  of  all  their 
projects.  That  vigilant  minister  immediately  imparted  the 
discoveries  which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth;  and  without 
communicating  the  matter  to  any  other  of  the  counsellors, 
they  agreed,  in  order  to  understand  the  plot  more  perfectly, 
Co  wait  until  it  was  ripened  into  some  form,  and  brought 
near  the  point  of  execution. 

$  XXV.  At  last,  Elizabeth  thought  it  dangerous  and 
criminal  to  expose  her  own  life,  and  to  tempt  Providence 
any  farther.  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  conspi- 
racy, was  arrested.  Hi^  associates,  disconcerted  and  struck 
with  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.  But,  within  a  few  days,  all  of  them,  except  Wind-> 
sor,  were  seized  in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  and 
committed  to  the  towen  Though  they  had  undertaken  the 
part,  they  wanted  the  firm  and  determined  spirit  of  assas- 
sins ;  and  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope,  at  once  confessed 
all  that  they  knew.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  and 
their  impatience  to  revenge  such  an  execrable  combination 
against  the  life  of  their  sovereign,  hastened  their  trial,  and 
all  of  them  suffered  the.death  of  traitors.* 

$  XXVI.  Thus  far  Elizabeth's  conduct  may  be  pro-, 
^unced  both  prudent  and  laudable,  nor  can  she  be  accused 

*  Camd.  515.    State  Trials*  voLi.  UO. 
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ef  violating  any  law  of  hui^anity,  or  of  taking  any  precau- 
tions beyond  what  were  necessary  for  her  own  safety.  But 
a  tragical  scene  followed,  with  regard  to  which  posteritj^ 
will  pass  a  rery  different  judgment. 

The  frantic  seal  of  a  few  rash  young  men  accounts  suf- 
ficiently for  all  the  wild  and  wicked  designs  which  they  had 
formed.  But  this  was  not  the  light  in  which  Elizabeth  and 
ker  ministers  chose  to  place.the  conspiracy.  They  wished 
to  persuade  the  nadon,  that  Babington  and  his  associates 
should  be  considered  merely  as  instruments  employed  by 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  real  though  secret  author  of  so  many 
attempts  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  peace  of  her 
kingdoms*  They  produced  letters  which  they  ascribed  ta 
her,  in  support  of  this  charge.  These,  as  they  gave  out, 
had  come  into  their  hands  by  the  following  singular  and 
mysterious  method  of  conveyance.  Gifford,  on  his  return 
into  England,  had  been  trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with 
letters  to  Mary;  but,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity 
and  address,  they  were  only  blank  papers  made  up  in  that 
form.  These  being  safely  delivered  by  him,  he  was  after- 
wards employed  without  farther  scruple.  Walsingham 
having  found  means  to  gain  this  man,  he,  by  the  permission 
of  that  minister,  and  the  connivance  of  Paulet,  bribed  a 
tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartley,  whither  Mary 
had  been  conveyed,  who  deposited  the  letters  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  castle^  covered  with  a  loose  stone.  Thence 
they  were  taken  by  the  queen,  and  in  the  same  manner  her 
answers  returned*  AU  these  were  carried  to  Walsingham, 
opened  by  him,  decyphered,  sealed  again  so  dexterously 
that  the  fraud  could  not  be  perceived,  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed.  Two  letters  to 
Babington,  with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  Englefield,  and 
the  English  fugitives,  were  procured  by  this  artifice.  It  was 
given  out,  that  in  these  letters  Mary  approved  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  even  of  the  assassination ;  that  she  directed 
them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  not  to 
take  arms  until  foreign  ausuliaries  were  ready  to  join  them  1 
that  she  recommended  the  earl  of  Arundel,  his  brothers, 
and  the  young  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  proper  persons  to 
conduct  and  to  add  reputation  to  their  enterprise ;  that  she 
44vised  them,  if  possible,  to  excite  at  the  same  time  spmp 
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commotion  in  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  besought  them  to 
concert  with  care  the  means  of  her  own  escape,  suggesting 
to  them  several  expedients  for  that  purpose. 

§  XXVII.  All  these  circumstances  were  opened  "at  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators ;  and  while  the  nation  was  under 
the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  the  association  had 
raised,  and  the  late  danger  had  augmented,  they  were  be^ 
lieved  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and  spread  a  general 
alarm*  Mary's  zeal  for  her  religion  was  well  known  ;  and 
in  that  age,  examples  of  the  violent  and  sanguinary  spirit 
which  it  inspired  were  numerous.  All  the  cabals  against 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  had  been  carried 
on  in  her  name;  and  it  now 'appears  evidendy,  said  thcf 
English,  that  the  safety  of  the  one  queen  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  other.  Why  then,  added  they,  should  tire 
tranquillity  of  England  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  astran^ 
ger  i  Why  is  a  life  so  dear  to  the  nation  exposed  to  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  exasperated  rival  ?  The  case  sup* 
posed  in  the  association  has  now  happened,  the  sacred  per*' 
son  of  our  sovereign  has  been  threatened,  and  why  should 
not  an  injured  people  execute  that  just  vengeance  which 
they  had  vowed  ? 

$ XXVI II.  No  sentiments  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
these  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  They  themselves  had 
at  first  propagated  them  among  the  people,  and  they  now 
served  both  as  an  apology  and  a  motive  for  their  proceeding 
to  such  extremities  against  the  Scottish  queen  as  they  had 
long  meditated.  The  more  numerous  the  injuries  were 
which  Elizabeth  had  heaped  on  Mary,  the  more  she  feared 
and  hated  that  unhappy  queen,  and  came  at  last  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  could  be  no  other  security  for  her  own 
life,  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Burleigh  and  Walsingham 
had  promoted  so  zealously  all  Elizabeth's  measures  with 
reganl  to  Scottish  aftiirs,  and  had  acted  witk  so  little  re<* 
serve  in  opposition  to  Mary,  that  they  had  teason  to  dread 
the  most  violent  effects  of  her  resentment,  if  ever  she  should 
mount  the  throne  of  England*  From  thb  additional  con- 
sideration they  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to 
hinder  an  event  so  fatal  to  diemselves,  by  confirming  their 
mistresses's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Scottish  queen* 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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$  XXIX.  Meanwhile,  Mary  was  guarded  wttb  uninual 
Tigilance,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  was 
at  last  sent  from  court  to  acquaint  her  both  of  it^  and  of  the 
imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded  as  accessary  to  that 
crime ;  and  he  surprised  her  with  the  account  just  as  she 
had  got  on  horseback  to  nde  out  along  wkh  her  keepers* 
She  was  struck  wfth  astonishment,  and  would  have  returned 
Hy  her  apartment,  but  she  was  not  permitted ;  and  in  her -ah* 
fence,  her  private  closet  was  broke  open,  her  cabinet  and 
papers  were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent  up  to  court.  Her 
principal  domestics  too  were  arrested,  and  committed  to 
different  keepers.  Naue  and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries^ 
the  one  a  native  of  France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were  car- 
red  prisoners  to  London.  All  the  money  in  her  custody^ 
amounting  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was  se- 
cured.* And  after  lead'mg  her  about  for  some  days,  from 
one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  she  was  conveyed  to  Fo- 
theringay,  a  strong  castle  in  Northamptonshire.f 

§  XXX.  No  farther  evidence  could  now  be  expected 
against  Mary,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  decide  what 
should  be  her  fate.  With  regard  to  this,  Elizabeth,  and 
those  mmisters  tn  whom  she  chiefly  confided,  seem  to  have 
Uken  their  resolution  ;  but  there  was  sttU  great  variety  of 
sentiments  among  her  other  counsellors.  Some  thou^^t  it 
sufficient  to  dismiss  all  Mary's  attendants,  and  to  keep  her 
under  such  close  restraint^  as  would  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  her 
constitution,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  her  spirit,  d«* 
jected  with  so  many  sorrows,  could  not  long  support  such 
an  additional  load,  the  queen  and  nation  would  soon  be  de- 
livered from  all  their  fears.  But  though  it  might  be  easy  to 
secure  Mary's  own  person,  it  was  impossible  to  diminish 
the  reverence  which  the  Roman  catholics  had  for  her  naase, 
or  to  extinguish  the  compassion  with  which  they  viewed 
ker  sufferings  ;  while  such  sentiments  continued,  insurrec* 
Aons  and  invasions  would  never  be  wanting  for  her  relief 
and  the  onty  effect  of  any  new  rigour  would  be  to  render 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  XI.VIII.  t  Camd.  517. 
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ihote  attempts  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous.  For 
this  reason  the  expedient  was  rejected. 

$  XXXL  A  public  and  legal  trial,  though  the  most  un- 
exampled, was  jadged  the  most  unexceptionable  method  of 
proceeding ;  and  it  bad,  at  the  same  time,  a  semblance  of 
justice,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  dignity.  It  was  in  vatn 
Co  search  the  ancient  records  for  any  statute  or  precedent  to 
justify  such  an  uncommon  step,  as  the  trial  of  a  foreign 
prince,  who  had  not  entered  the  kingdom  in  arms,  but  had 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  The  proceedings  against  her  were 
founded  on  the  act  of  last  parliament,  and  by  applying  it  in 
this  manner,  the  intention  of  those  who  had  framed  th«t  se- 
vere statute  became  more  apparent.* 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  no  circumstance  of  pomp  or 
solemnity  should  be  wanting,  which  could  render  this  tran« 
aaction  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  the  person  to  be  tried. 
She  appointed,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  forty 
persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom  by  their  birdi 
or  offices,  together  with  five  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and  de* 
cide  this  great  cause.  Many  difficulties  were  started  by  the 
lawyers  about  the  name  and  title  by  which  Mary  should  be 
arraigned;  and  while  the  essentials  of  justice  were  so 
grossly  violated,  the  empty  forms  of  it  were  the  objects  oi 
their  care.  They  at  length  agreed  that  she  should  be  styled 
*^  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  late  king  of  ^eots, 
**  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots  and  dowager  of  France.f" 

After  the  many  indignities  which  she  had  lately  suffered, 
Mary  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  her  destruction  was 
determined.  She  expected  every  moment  to  end  her  day« 
by  poison,  or  by  some  of  those  secret  means  usually  em* 
ployed  against  captive  princes.  Lest  the  malice  of  her 
enemies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deprived  her  of  life, 
should  endeavour  likewise  to  Uast  her  repotation,  she 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  vincHcated  herself  in  the 
strongest  terms,  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging  or  of 
being  accessary  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Eliza- 
beth.^ In  the  solitude  of  her  prison,  the  strange  reaolu* 
ticm  of  bringing  htr  to  a  public  trial  had  not  reached  faei* 

*  Camd,  519.  Jobnst.  Hist  115. 
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vars,  nor  did  llie  idea  of  any  dmig  8o  unprecedented,  and 
so  repugnant  to  regal  majesty,  once  enter  into  her  thoughts* 

$  XXXIL  On  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  commission- 
ers  appointed  by  Elizabeth  arrived  at  Fotheringay.  Next 
morning  they  delivered  a  letter  from  their  sovereign  to 
Mary,  in  which,  after  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  accusa* 
Ctons,  she  informed  her,  that  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  had  at  last  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  a  public 
inquiry  into  her  conduct,  and  therefore  required  her,  as 
she  had  lived  so  long  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
England,  to  submit  now  to  the  trial  which  they  ordained  to 
be  taken  of  her  crimes*  Mary  though  surprised  at  this 
message,  was  neither  appalled  at  the  danger,  nor  unmind* 
fol  of  her  own  dignity.  She  protested,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  queen  of  E^ngland ;  but  at  the  siime  time  re- 
Aised  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners* 
^^  I  came  into  the  kingdom,"  said  she,  ^^  an  independent 
^^  sovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  sab- 
"  ject  myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken 
^^  by  its  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimidated  by  present  dan* 
*^  gers,  ^s  to  stoop  to  any  thing  unbecoming  the  majesty  of 
^^  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the  ancestors  from 
^^  whom  I  am  descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  shall  leave 
^^  my  throne.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my 
*'  peers.  The  queen  of  England's  subjects,  however  noble 
^'  their  i»irth  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Ever 
*^  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  been  confined  as 

a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  any  protection. 
"  Let  them  not  now  be  perverted,  in  order  to  take  away 
«  my  life." 

I'he  commissioners  employed  arguments  and  entr«aties 
to  overcome  Mary's  resolution.  They  even  threatened  to 
proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  to  pass  seo- 
tence  against  her  on  account  of  her  contumacy  in  refusing 
topkad ;  she  persisted,  however,  for  two  days,  to  dedioe 
their  jurisdiction.  An  argument,  used  by  Hatton,  the  vice 
chamberlain,  at  Inst  prevailed.  He  told  her,  that,  by  avoid- 
ing a  trial,  she  injured  her  own  reputatioo,  and  deprived 
herself  «r£%he  only  opportunity  of  setting  her  innocence  in  a 
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dear  light ;  and  that  soiliiiig  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
them,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  queen  their  mistress,  than 
to  be  convinced,  by  undoubted  evidence,  that  she  had  been 
unjustly  loaded  with  foul  aspersions* 

$  XXXIII.  No  wonder  pretexts  so  plausible  should  im-* 
poae  OB  the  unwary  queen,  or  that  she,  unassisted  at  that  time 
by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  should  not  be  able  to  detect  and 
elude  all  die  artifices  of  Elizabeth's  ablest  ministers.  la  a 
situation  equally  melancholy,  and  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  her  grandson,  Charles  I*  refused,  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the 
high  court  of  justice;  and  posterity  has  approved  his  con- 
duct, as  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king*  If  Mary  was 
less  cpnstant  in  her  resolution,  it  must  be  imputed  solely  to 
her  anxious  desire  of  vindicating  her  own  honour. 

At  her  appearance  before  the  judges,  who  were  seated  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  they  received  her  with 
nwacb  ceremony,^  she  took  care  to  protest,  that  by  conde- 
scending to  hear  and  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusationa 
which  should  be  brought  against  her,  she  neither  acknow* 
ledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  admitted  the  vali- 
dity and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  they  pretended  to 
try  her. 

The  chancellor,  by  a  counter  protestation,  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  court* 

$  XXXIV.  Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor 
opened  the  charge  against  her,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  conspiracy.  Copies  of  Mary's  letters  to  Men- 
dosa,  Babington,  Englefield,  and  Paget  were  produced* 
Babington's  confession,  those  of  Ballard,  Savage,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  together  with  the  declarations  of  Naue 
and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  were  read,  and  the  whole  ranged 
in  the  most  specious  order  which  the  art  of  the  lawyers 
could  devise,  and  heightened  by  every  colour  their  elo- 
quence could  add. 

Mary  listened  to  their  harangues  attentively^  and  widuMit 
eaiotion.  But  at  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel's  name* 
who  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower,  she  broke  out  into 
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this  tender  and  generous  exclamation ;  ^^  Alaa,  how  oMieh 
*^  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered  for  my  sake  !'' 

$  XXXV.  .When  the  queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary 
atood  up,  and  with  great  magnanimity,  and  equal  presence 
of  mind*  began  her  defence*  She  bewailed  the  uahappiaess 
of  her  own  situation,  that  after  a  captivity  of  nineteen  years, 
during  which  she  had  suffered  treatment  no  less  cruel  than 
unmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which 
tended  not  only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and 
to  deprive  her  of  life  itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name  with 
infamy  to  future  ages ;  that  without  regarding  the  sacred 
rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  subjected  to  laws  framed 
against  private  peryns;  though  an  anointed  queen,  command- 
ed to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  subjects;  and,  like  a  com- 
mon criminal,  her  honour  exposed  to  the  petulant  tongues  of 
lawyers,  capable  of  wresting  her  words,  and  of  misrepre- 
senting her  actions :  that,  even  in  this  dishonourable  situa- 
tion, she  was  denied  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  crimi* 
nals,  and  obliged  to  undertake  her  own  defence,  without 
the  presence  of  any  friend  with  whom  to  advise,  without 
the  aid  of  counsel,  and  without  the  use  of  her  own  papers* 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the  aceu- 
aation*  She  absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with 
Babington  or  Ballard :  copies  only  of  her  pretended  letters 
to  them  were  produced ;  though  nothing  less  than  her  hand- 
writing or  subscription  was  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  such 
an  odious  crime  :  no  proof  could  be  brought  that  their  tet- 
^  ters  were  delivered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any  answer  was 
returned  by  her  direction ;  the  confessions  of  wretches  con- 
demned and  executed  for  such  a  detestable  action,  were  of 
litde  weight ;  fear  or  hope  might  extort  from  them  many 
things  inconsistent  with  truth,  nor  ought  the  honour  of  a 
queen  to  be  stained  by  such  vile  testimony.  The  dedara* 
tion  of  her  secretaries  was  not  more  conclusive :  promises 
and  threats  might  easily  overcome  the  resolution  of  two 
strangers;  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  they  might  throw 
the  Uame  on  her ;  but  they  could  discover  nothing  to  her 
prejudice,  without  violating,  in  the  first  place,  the  oath  of 
fidelity  which  they  had  sworn  to  her ;  and  their  peijury,  in 
one  instance,  rendered  them  unworthy  of  credit  in  another : 
the  letters  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  either  nothing 
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more  than  copies,  or  contained  only  what  was  perfectly  in* 
aocent :  **  I  have  often,**  continued  she,  *'  made  such 
**  eflbrts  for  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  as  are  natural  to  a 
"  human  creature.  Convinced,  by  the  sad  experience  of  so 
**  many  years,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  justice 
**  or  generosity  of  the 'queen  of  England,  I  have  frequently 
**  solicited  foreign  princes,  and  called  upon  all  my  friend? 
"  to  employ  their  whole  interest  for  my  relief.  I  have  like- 
**  wise  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  English  catholics 
**  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  now 
*^  treated ;  and  if  I  could  hope,  by  my  death,  to  deliver, 
^^  them  from  oppression,  I  am  willing  to  die  for  their  sake. 
*'  I  wish,  however,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Esther,  not  of 
^  Judith,  and  would  rather  make  intercession  for  my  people, 
*^  than  shed  the  blood  of  the  meanest  creature,  in  order  to 
*^  save  them.  I  have  often  checked  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
*'  my  adherents,  when  cither  the  severity  of  their  own  per- 
'^  seootions,  or  indignation  at  the  unheard-of  injuries  which 
*^  I  have  endured,  were  apt  to  precipitate  them  into  violent 
*^  couocils.  I  have  even  warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to 
*^  which  these  harsh  proceedings  exposed  herself.  And 
^^  worn  out,  as  I  now  am,  with  cares  and  sufferings,  the 
^  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not  so  inviting,  that  I  should  ruiii 
^^  ray  soul  in  order  to  obtain  it.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
^^  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  duties 
^  of  religion,  and  abhor  the  detestable  crime  of  assassi- 
*^  nation,  as  equally  repugnant  to  both.  And,  if  ever  I  have 
^^  given  consent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to 
*^  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England,  far 
^  from  declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall  not  even  pray 
"  for  the  mercy  of  God.* 

Two  different  days  did  Mary  appear  before  the  judges^ 
aad  in  every  part  of  her  behaviour  maintained  the  magna- 
lumity  of  a  queen,  tempered  with  the  gentleness  and  nio* 
desty  of  a  woman. 

§  XXXVI.  The  commissioners,  by  Elizabeth's  express 
command,  adjourned,  without  pronouncing  any  sentence, 
to  the  star  chamber  in  Westminster*  When  assembled  in 
that  place,  Nau6  atfd  Curie  were  brought  into  court,  and 
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confirmed  their  former  declaration  upon  oath ;  and  after  re- 
viewing all  their  proceedings/ the  commissioners  unani- 
mously declared  Mary  "  To  be  accessary  to  Babington*s 
•••conspiracy,  and  to  have  imagined  diverse  matters  tending 
"  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  contrary 
"  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute  made  for  the  scfcurity 
«  of  the  queen's  life."* 

§  XXXVII.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  injustice  in  appointing  this  trial,  or  the  irregularity  in 
conducting  it,  were  greatest  and  most  flagrant.  By  what 
right  did  Elizabeth  claim  authority  over  an  independent 
queen?  Was  Mary  bound  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  kingdom  ?  How  could  the  subjects  of  another  prince 
become  her  judges  ?  or  if  such  an  insult  on  royalty  were 
allowed,  ought  not  the  common  forms  of  justice  to  have 
been  observed?  If  the  testimony  of  Babington  and  his  as- 
sociates were  so  explicit,  why  did  not  Elizabeth  spare  them 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  by  confronting  them  with  Mary,  over- 
whelm her  with  the  full  conviction  of  her  crimes?  Mau£ 
and  Curie  were  both  alive,  wherefore  did  not  they  appear  at 
Fotheringay,  and  for  what  reason  were  they  produced  in 
the  star  chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present  to  hear  what 
they  deposed?  Was  this  suspicious  evidence  enough  to 
condemn  a  queen?  Ought  the 'meanest  criminal  to  have 
been  found  guilty  upon  such  feeble  and  inconclusive  proofs? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  evidence  produced  at  her 
trial,  that  the  sentence  against  Maiy  was  founded.  That 
served  as  a  pretence  to  justify,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
violent  steps  taken  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  towards 
her  destruction ;  and  was  employed  to  give  some  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  what  was  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and 
fear.  The  nation,  blinded  with  resentment  against  Mary, 
and  solicitous  to  secure  the  life  of  its  own  sovereign  from 
every  danger,  observed  no  irregularities  in  the  proceedings, 
and  attended  to  no  defects  in  the  proof,  but  grasped  at  the 
suspicions  and  probabilities,  as  tf  they  had  been  irrefraga* 
ble  demonstrations. 

$  XXXVIII.  The  parliament  met  a  few  days  after  th« 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  Mary.'     In  that  illustrious 
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tttaetttUy  bmm^  temper  $snA  ^eftmrnem  than  $rt  to  be 
Jound  among  the  people,  might  have  been  expected.  Both 
IcHrds  and  commons,  however,  were  equally  under  the 
dominion  of  popular  prejndices  and  passions,  and  the 
iame  excesses  of  zeal  or  of  fear,  which  prevailed  in  the 
nation,  are  apparent  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  enters 
«d  with  impatience  upon  an  inquh-y  Into  the  conspiracy, 
nnd  the  danger  which  threatened  the  queen's  life  as  well  as 
ihe  peaee  of  the  kingdom.  AH  die  papers  which  had  been 
produced  at  PoAeringay  were  laid  before  them  ;  and  after 
maay  violent  invectives  against  die  queen  of  Scots,  both 
houses  unanimously  ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
aioners  by  whom  she  had  been  tried,  and  declared  the  sen- 
tence against  her  to  be  just  and  well  founded.  Not  satis* 
fied  with  this,  they  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  queen, 
beseeching  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  safety,  the  pre* 
aervadon  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  welfare  and  wishes 
of  her  people,  to  publish  the  sentence;  and  without  farther 
delay  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  no  less  irredaimable  than  dan- 
gerous, the  punifthment  which  she  had  merited  by  so  many 
crimes.  This  request,  dictated  by  fears  unworthy  of  thtk 
great  assembly,  was  enforced  by  reasons  still  more  unwor- 
thy. They  were  drawn  not  from  justice  but  from  conve- 
niency*  The  most  rigorous  confinement,  it  was  pretended, 
could  not  curb  Mary^s  intriguing  spirit ;  her  address  was 
found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  vigi* 
lance  and  jealousy  of  all  her  keepers ;  the  severest  penal 
laws  could  not  restrain  her  adherents,  who,  while  they  be- 
lieved her  person  to  be  sacred,  would  despise  any  danger 
to  which  themselves  alone  were  exposed  :  several  foreign 
princes  were  ready  to  second  their  attempts,  and  waited 
only  a  jHToper  opportunity  for  invading  the  kingdom,  and  as- 
serting the  Scottish  queen's  dtle  to  the  crown.  Her  lifo 
they  contended,  was,  for  these  reasons,  incompatible 
with  Elizabeth's  safety  ;  and  if  she  were  spared  out  of  a 
false  clemency,  the  queen's  person,  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  one  moment  secure. 
Necessity  required  that  she  should  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  preserve  these ;  and  to  prove  this  sacrifice  to  be  no  less 
Just  than  necessary,  several  examples  in  history  were  pro- 
duced, and  many  texts  of  scripture  quoted  ;  but  both  the 
Vol,  II.  Z 
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true  meaDmg* 

§ .  XXXIX.  Nothings  however,  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  Elizabeth)  than  an  addreaa  in  this  strain.  It  extricated 
her  out  of  a  situation  extremely  embarrassing ;  and  without 
depriving  hir  of  the  power  of  sparing,  it  enabled  her  to 
punish  her  rival  with  less  appearance  of  blame.  If  she 
diQse  the  former,  the  whole  honour  would  redound  to  her 
own  clemency*  If  she  determined  on  the  latter,  whatever 
was  rigorous  might  now  seem  to  be  extorted  by  the  solici* 
tatiots  of  her  people,  rather  than  to  flow  from  her  own  in* 
clination.  Her  answer,  however,  was  in  a  style  which  she 
often  used,  ambiguous  and  evasive,  under  the  appearance  of 
openness  and  candour ;  full  of  such  professions  of  regard 
for  her  people,  as  served  to  heighten  their  loyalty ;  of  such 
complaints  of  Mary's  ingratitude,  as  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite their  indignation ;  and  of  such  insinuations  that,  her 
own  life  was  in  danger,  as  could  not  fail  to  keep  alive  their 
fears.  In  the  end,  she  besought  them  to  save  her  the  in- 
£uny  and  the  pain  of  4<^vering  up  a  queen,  her  nearest 
kinswoman,  to  punishment  ;  and  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  still  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  public  secu- 
rity, without  forcing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  royd 
t^od. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  rejAy  was  easily  understood.. 
The  lords  and  commons  renewed  their  former  request  with 
^additional  importunity,  which  was  far  from  being  either 
unexpected  or  offensive.  Elizabeth  did  not  reti^rn  any  an* 
ewer  piore  explicit;  and  having  obtained  such  a  public 
fbanction  of  her  proceedings,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
for  protracting  this  scene  of  dissimulation ;  there  was  even 
0ome  d^ger  that  her  feigned  difficuUes  might  at  last  be 
.treated  as  real  ones ;  she  therefore  prorogued  the  parlia* 
ment,  atid  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole  disposal  of 
her  rival's  fate.* 

§  XL.  A^l  the  princes  in  Europe  observed  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mary  with  astonishment  and  horror ;  and  even 
^eory  IlL  notwithstanding  his  known  aversion  to  the  house 
i>{  Guise,  was  obliged  to  interpose  in  her  behalf,  and  tP 
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appew  ill  defanee  of  eke  oommoa  rights  of-  lOyidtjri «  Au« 
bespbe  his  resident  ambsssador,  and  Bellievre,  wlio  trsg 
sent  with  an  txtraordimuy  comoBission  to  tlie  same  pnr*^ 
pose,  interceded  ibr  Mary  with  great  appearance  of  warmA* 
They  employed  all  the  ai|pimencs  which  die  cause  natarally* 
suggested ;  they  pleaded  from  justice^  from  generosity  and 
humanity  ;  diey  intermingled  reproaches  and  threats ;  hia^ 
to  all  these  Elizabeth  continued  deaf  and  inexorable  ^  and> 
having  received  some  intimation  of  Henry's  real  unconcern 
about  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  knowing  his  an- 
ttpathy  to  aU  the  race  of  Guise,  she  trusted  that  these  loud' 
xmnonstrances  would  be  followed  by  no  violent  resentment*4^ 
I  $  XLI.  She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solicitationa- 
of  the  Scottish  king,  which  as  they  were  urged  with  great* 
er  sincerity,  merited  more  attention.  Though  her  com^' 
aussioners  had  been  extremely  careful  to  sooth  James,  bjr 
publishing  a  declaration  that  their  sentence. agunst  Maiy 
did,  in  no  degree,  derogate  from  his  honour^  or  invalidattt* 
any  title  which  he  formerly  possessed ;  he  beheld  the  in« 
dignities  to  which  his  moUier  had  been  exposed  with  filial 
eonceni,  and  with  the  sentiments  which  became  a  king# 
The  pride  of  the  Scotdsh  nation  was  roused,  by  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Uood  of  their  monarchs,  and  called  upon  fainv 
to  employ  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
to  revenge  the  queen's  death. 

At  first  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Elizabeth  would 
venture  upon  an  action  so  unprecedented,  which  tended  so- 
visibly  to  render  the  persons  of  princes  less  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  which  degraded  the  regal  dignity, 
of  which,  at  other  times,  she  was  so  remarkably  jealous.  But 
as  soon  as  the  extraordinary  steps  which  she  took  discover^ 
ed  her  intention,  he  despatched  sir  Wiliam  Keith  to  Ixm« 
don ;  who,  together  widi  Douglas,  his  ambawador  in  ordi- 
nary, remonstrated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  in- 
jury done  to  an  independent  queen,  in  subjecting  her  to  b« 
tried  like  a  private  person,  and  by  laws  to  which  she  owed 
no  obedience ;  and  besought  Elizabeth  not  to  add  to  this 
injury,  by  suffering  a  sentence  unjust  in  itself,  as  well  as 
dishoBomrable  to  the  king,  of  Scots,  to  be  put  into  execution,  f 
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Elizabeth  tetuming  n9  answer  to.dieaerMioiirtraticea  of 
hia  ambaasador,  James  wrote  to  ker  with  his  own  hano^ 
oonplaiimig  in  the  Utbevest  tennsof  her  oondttct,  mot  with- 
oat  direata  that  h6A  hia  dbaty  and  hia  honour  would  oblige 
hkn  to  renounce  her  friendship,  und  to  act  as  faecavie  a  soa 
When  cdled  to  nevenge  his  -  nradier's  wrongs.*  At  the 
iame  time  he  asaeaiibled  the  noUes,  who  promised  to  stand 
by  him  in  so  good  a  cause.  He  appointed  ambasaadora  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  in  order  to  implore  the  aid 
of  theae  courts ;  and  took  other  steps  towards  execntiag 
his  thveats  with  vigour.  The  high  strain  of  his  letter  eo- 
raged  Elizabeth  to  such  »  degree,  duit  she  waa  ready  ta 
dismiss  his  ambassadors  without  any  re|dy.  But  his  pre-* 
parationa  alarmed  and  embarrassed  her  ministers,  and  at 
their  «ntneaty  she  returned  a  soft  and  evasive  answer,  pro* 
BMding  to  listen  to  any  ovierture  from  the  king,  dmt  tended 
to  his  mother's  sa£ety ;  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
nentence  until  the  arrival  of  new  amba^sadiaw  from 
Seotknd.t . 

.  $  XLU.  Meanwhile,  she  commanded  the  sentenen 
against  Mary  to  be  published^  mid  forgot  not  to  inform  the 
peo^rfe,  that  this  waa  extorted  from  her  by  the  repeated  entreat 
tgn  tiif.  both  houses  of  parliament.  At  the  same  time  she  de- 
spatched lord  Buckhurst  and  fieale  to.  acquaint  Mary  with 
the  sentence,  and  how  importunately  the  nation  demanded 
the.ezecutidn  of  it|  and  though  she  had  nothidierto  yield* 
ad  to  these  solicitations,  she  advised  her  to  prepare  for  an 
taffSDM  which  might  become  necessary  for  securing  the  pro* 
t^fitaneeeligion,  as  wett  as  quieting  die  minds  of  the  people* 
Mary  received  the  message  not  only  without  83rmptoms  of 
foar,  but  with  '  expressions  of  triumph.  *^  No  wonder,'^ 
said  3fae,  *}  the  £nglish  should  now  diirtt  for  the  blood  of 
^*  a^oreign  prince,  they  have  often  offered  violence  to  theiv 
*^  own  manarchs.  But  after  so  many  sufferings,  death 
^  comes  to  me  as  a  welcome  deliverer.  I  am  proud  to 
^l-  think  that  my  life  is  deemed  of  importance  to  the  catha* 
^^  lie  religion,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now  willing  lo 
«  die."$ 
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.  $  %ttth  Alier  the  puUkntioA  of  A«  sen^eneft^  Aiuy 
VM  ttfipped  of  every  remaimog  mark  of'  rojralQr.  T\^ 
^sMBOpyt^  8Ute  m  her  apartitt«ift  WM  puUed  down;  P«ulH 
oiWfsd  be^  chamber,  aad  appmaehed  her  person  wiUiout 
aay  ^ensmony  $  and  eveu  appeared  coveried  in  her  presence* 
Shacked  with  thete  indignixies,  and  offended  at  tUa.  gtoaa 
&mtliarity,  to  which  she  had  never  been  aociuloaaedt  Mary' 
ance  move  comidaiBed  to  EUxabeth;*  and  atthea«netinio 
aa  her  last  request,  entreated  that  she  would  permit,  bet 
aervanis  to  carry  her  dead  body  into  France,  to  be  laid 
among  her  anceetors  in  hallowed  ground;  that  aome  o£ 
her  domestics  might  be  present  at  her  death,  to  bear  wit« 
nesa  of  her  innocence,  and  firm  adherence  to  the  cathoUo 
fiuth ;  that  all  her  s^vanu  might  be  auffered  to  leave  the 
Ungdom,  and  to  enjoy  those  small  legacies  which  sho 
^UHild  bestow  on  them,  as  testimonies  of  her  affectkmi| 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  her  almoner,  or  some  other 
catholic  priest,  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her,  and  ta  asaise 
her  in  preparing  for  an  eternal  woild^  She  besought  her^ 
in-^the  name  of  Jesus,  by  the.  soul  and  wttaoipry  of  Henry 
Vil.  their  coasmon  progenitor,  by  their  near  coasangaimtyt 
and  the  royal  dignity  with  which  they  were  both  in«> 
vested,  to  gratify  her  in  these  particubn,  and  to  indulge 
her  so  far  aa  to  signify  her  compliance  by  a  letter  under 
her  own  hand.  Whether  Mary's  letter  waa  ever  delivev- 
ed  to  £lizabeth  is  uncertain* .  Ko  antwer  was  returned, 
and  no  regard  paid  to  her  requests^  She  was  offered  m 
protestant  bishop  or  dean  to  attend  her*  Them  she  reject* 
ed,  and  without  any  clergyman  to  direct  her  devotbna,  she 
prepared,  in  great  tranquillity,  for  the  approach  of  deaths 
which  abe  now  believed  to  be  at  no  great  distance^f 

$  XLIV.  James,  without  losing  a  moment,  sent  new 
ambassadors  to  London.  Theae  were  the  master  of  Gray, 
and  sir  Robert  Melvil,  In  order  to  remove  Elizabeth^ 
£ears,  they  offered  that  their  master  would  become  bound 
that  no  conspiracy  should  be  undertaken  against  her  per^- 
aon,  or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  with  Mary's  consent  ;. 
and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this,  would  deliver 
some  of  the  most  considerable   of  the  Sicotttsh  nobles  as* 

*  December  19.        t  Caznd.  528.    Jcbb,  ii.  295. 
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hottages.*  If  diis  were  not  thought  suffideati  they  propos- 
ed that  Mary  should  resign  all  her  rights  and  pretensions 
to  her  son,  from  whom  nothing  injurious  to  the  protestant 
religiont  or  inconsistent  with  Elizabeth's  safety^  could  be 
feared.  The  former  proposal  Elizabeth  rejected  as  inse- 
cure; the  lauer  as  dangerous*  The  ambassadors  were 
then  instructed  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone ;  aud  Melvil  exe- 
cuted the  commission  with  fidelity  and  widi  zeal.  But 
Gray,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  decei^^  his  miuteri  who 
trusted  him  with  a  negotia^n  of  so  much  importance,  and 
betrayed  the  queen  whom  he  was  employed  to  save*  He 
encouraged  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  execute  the  sentence 
against  her  rival.  He  often  repeated  the  old  proverbial 
sentence,  ^  The  dead  cannot  bite."  And  whatever  should 
happen  he  undertoolc  to  pacify  the  king^s  rage,  or  at  least  to  * 
prevent  any  violent  effects  of  his  resentment*! 

$  XLV.  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  discovered  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  most  violent  agitation  and  disquietude  of  mind- 
She  shunned  society,  she  was  often  found  in  a  melancholy 
and  musing  posture,  and  repeating  with  much  emphasis 
these  sentences  whidi  she  i>orrowed  from  some  of  the  de- 
vices then  in  vogue ;  Aui  fer  aiU  feri ;  ne  feriarty  feru 
Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  apparent  uneasiness  must  be  im* 
puted  to  dissimulation ;  it  was  impossiUe,  however,  that  a 
princess,  naturally  so  cautious  as  Elizabeth,  should  venture 
on  an  action,  which  might  expose  her  meoKiry  to  infamy^ 
and  her  life  and  kingdom  to  danger,  without  reflecting  deep- 
ly, and  hesitating  long.  The  people  waited  her  determina- 
tion in  suspense  and  anxiety;  and  lest  their  fear  or  their 
zeal  should  subside,  rumours  of  danger  were  artfully  in- 
vented, and  propagated  with  the  utmost  industry.  Au- 
bespine,  the  French  ambassador,  was  accused  of  having 
suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  the  queen.  The  Spanisiv 
^eet  was  said  by  some  to  be  already  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven.  Others  afiirmed  that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  landed 
with  a  strong  army  in  Sussex.  Now,  it  was  reported  that 
the  northern  counties  were  up  in  arms ;  next  day,  that 
the  Scots  had  entered  England  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a 
conspiracy,  it  was  whispered,  was  on  foot  for  seizing  the 

*  January  1.    t  ^pc^tsw.  352.  Muidiny  368.  See  App.  No.  L*. 
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queen  and  barniog  the  eity*  The  panic  grew  every  day 
more  vioknt;  and  the  people  astonished  and  enraged, 
called  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Mary,  as 
the  only  thing  which  could  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
kingdom** 

$  XLVI.  While  these  sentimenu  prevsuled  among  her 
subjects,  Elizabeth  thought  she  might  safely  venture  to  strike 
the  blow,  which  she  had  so  long  meditated#t  She  com«» 
manded  Davidson,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  bring 
to  her  die  fatal  warrant ;  and  her  behaviour  on  that  occa* 
sion  plainly  shewed,  that  it  is  not  to  humanity  that  we 
must  ascribe  her  forbearance  hitherto.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment she  wa%  signing  the  writ  which  gave  up  a  woman,  a 
queen,  and  her  own  nearest  relation,  into  the  hands  of  die 
executioner,  she  was  capable  of  jesting.  ^^  Go,"  says  she 
to  Davidson,  ^^and  tell  Walsingham  what  I  have  now  done, 
*^  though  I  am  afraid  he  will  die  for  grief  when  he  hears 
*^  it."  Her  chief  anxiety  was  how  to  secure  the  advanuges 
vrhich  would  arise  from  Mary^s  death,  without  appearing 
to  have  given  her  consent  to  a  deed  so  odious.  She  often 
hinted  to  Paulet  and  Drury,  as  well  as  to  some  other  cour* 
tiers,  that  now  was  the  time  to  discover  the  sincerity  of 
their  concern  for  her  safety,  and  that  she  expected  their 
zeal  would  extricate  her  out  of  her  present  perplexity. 
But  they  were  wise  enough  to  seem  not  to  understand  her 
meaning.  Even  after  the  warrant  was  signed,  she'  com* 
manded  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Paulet  in  less  ambiguous 
terms,  compliuoing  of  his  remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the 
life  of  her  tapital  enemy,  and  begging  him  to  remember  at 
last  what  was  incumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate  subject, 
as  well  as  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  of  associa- 
tion, and  to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  continual  fear  and 
danger,  by  shortening  the  days  of  his  prisoner.  Paulet, 
though  rigourous  and  harsh,  and  often  brutal  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  what  he  thought  his  duty,  as  Mary's  keeper,  was 
nevertheless  a.  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  He  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain ;  and  lamenting  that  he  should 
ever  have  been  deemed  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  an  as« 
fassin,  he  declared  that  the  queen  might  dispose  of  his  life 
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at  her  pleasure,  but  that  he  would  never  stain  his  own  h6« 
nour,  nor  leave  an  everlasting  mark  of  infamy  on  his  po&* 
terity,  by  lending  his  hand  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  crime. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  Elizabeth  became  extremely 
peevish;  and  calling  him  a  dainty  znd  precise  fellow^  who 
would  promise  much,  but  perform  nothing,  she  proposed 
to  employ  one  Wingfield,  who  had  both  courage  and  inclina- 
tion to  strike  the  blow.*  But  Davidson  remonstrating 
against  this,  as  a  deed  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  of  dan* 
gerous  example,  she  again  declared  her  intention  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  commissioners  should  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  law ;  and  as  she  had  already  signed  the 
warrant,  she  begged  that  no  farther  application  might  be 
made  to  her  on  that  head.  By  this,  the  privy  counsellors 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  authorised  to  proceed ;  and 
prompted,  as  they  pretended,  by  zeal  for  the  queen's  safety, 
or  instigated,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  wou^  themselves  be  exposed,  if 
the  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  spared,  they  assembled 
in  the  council  chamber;  and  by  a  letter  under  all  their 
hands,  empowered  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  toge* 
ther  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  see  the  sen- 
tence put  in  execution-! 

§  XLVII.  On  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  February,  the 
two  earls  arrived  at  Fotheringay,  and  demanded  access  to 
the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant  for  execution, 
and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning.  Mary 
lieard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion,  and  crossing  herself 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "  That  soul,*'  said  she,  **  is  not  wonhy  the  joys  of 
•*  heaven,  which  repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the 
^*  stroke  of  the  executioner;  and  though  I  did  not  expect 
**  that  the  queen  of  England  would  set  the  first  example  of 
**  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  prince,  I  wil- 
^^  lingly  submit  to  that  which  providence  has  decreed  to  be 
•*  my  lot;"  and  laying  her  hand  on  a  bible,  which  happened 
to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  that  she  was  innocent 
of  that  conspiracy  which  Babington  had  carried  on  against 

*  Biogr.  Britan.  article  Davidson, 
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£lizabeth^8  life.*  She  then  mentibned  the  I'eqtiests  cM« 
taiaed  in  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained  Ao  satisfac- 
tory answer*  She  entreated  with  particular  eamesta^Si 
that  now  in  her  last  moments  her  almoner  might  be  suffered 
to  attend  her,  and  that  she  might  enjby  the  consolation  of 
those  pious  institutions  prescribed  by  her  religion.  Even 
this  favour,  which  is  usually  granted  to  the  vilest  crimind^ 
was  absolutely  denied* 

Her  attendants,  ^hiring  this  conversation^  were  bathed  ui 
tears^  and  though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  tMi 
caris,  with  difficulty  suppressed  dieir  anguish;  but  no  soon* 
er  did  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  withdraw,  than  they  ran  tb 
their  mistress,  and  bunt  out  into  the  most  passionate  ea* 
pressions  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  however,  not 
only  retained  perfect  composure  of  mind  herself^  but  en* 
deavoured  to  moderate  their  excessive  grief  i  and  falling^ 
on  her  knees,  with  all  her  domestics  .round  her,  she  thank-^ 
ed  heaven  that  her  sufferings  were  now  so  near  an  end,  and 
prayed  that  she  mig^t  be  enabled  to  endure  what  still  re* 
mained  with  decency  and  with  fortitude*  The  greater  part 
of  the  evening  she  employed  in  setding  her  worldly  affairs* 
She  wrote  her  testament  with  her  own  hand.  Her  moneys 
her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  distributed  among  her  ser* 
▼ants,  according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of 
Guise,  full  of  tender  but  magnanimous  sentiments^  and 
recommended  her  soul  to  dieir  prayers,  and  her  afllict- 
ed  servants  to  their  proteodon.  At  supper  she  ate  temper 
rately,  as  usual,  and  conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with 
cheerfulness ;  she  cfarank  to  every  one  of  her  servants^  and 
asked  their  forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed  in  any  part 
of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  her  wonted  time  she  wimt 
to  bed,  and  slept  calmly  a  few  hours«  £arly  in  the  mom« 
ing  ^e  retired  into  her  closet,  and  employed  a  considerable 
time  in  devotion.  At  eight  o'clock  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
officeia  entered  her  chamber^  and  found  her  still  kneelinff 
at  the  altu*.  She  immediately  started  up,  and  with  a  mt- 
jestic  mien^  and  a  countenance  undismayed,  and  even  cheer* 
fid,  advanced  towards  the  place  of  executiony  Isafting  oil 
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two  df  Paulet'ff  attendants*  Sbewaa  dressed  Ih  a  monrning 
habity  bat  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which  she  had 
long  laid  aside,  except  on  a  few  festival  days.  An.  AgTius 
Dei  hung  by  a  pomander  cham  at  her  neck ;  her  beads  at 
her  girdle ;  and  in  her  hand  the  carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  two  earls,  attendjed  by- 
several,  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  receiv- 
ed herj  and  there  sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  her 
household,  who  had  been  sedluded  for  some,  weeks  from 
ker  presence,  was  permitted  to  take  his  last'  farewell.  At 
the  sight  of  a  mistress,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  in  such  a 
situation^  he  melted  into  tears ;  and  as  he  was  bewailing^ 
her  condition,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in 
being  appointed  to  carry  the  account  of  such  a  mournful 
event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied,  ^'  Weep  not,  good  Mel- 
'  ^'  vil,  there  is  at  present  great  cause  for  rejoicing.  Thou 
^  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all  her 
^^  cares,  and  sttch  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings,  as 
*^  she  has  long  expected.  Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant 
^^  in  my  religion;  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland; 
^  and  unehanged  in  my  affection  to  France.  Commend  me 
^  to  inyson.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his 
^^  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  for- 
^^  give  all  those  who  have  thirsted,  without  cause,  for  my^ 
^- blood.'' 

With  much  difficulty,  and  a£|fcV  many  entreaties,  she  pre* 
▼ailed  on  the  two  earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three 
of  her  men  servants  and  two  of  her  maids  to  attend  her  to 
the  scaffold.  It  was  erected  in  the  same  hall  where  she 
had  been  tried,  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  covered, 
as  well  as  a  chair,  the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth. 
Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this 
apparatus  of  death  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
signing  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat  down  in  the  ch^ir. 
Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  with  a  loud  voice,  to 
which  she  listened  with  a  careless  air,  and  like  one  occu- 
pied in  other  thoughts.  Then  the  dean  of  Peterborough 
began  a  devout  discourse,  suitable  to  her  present  condition, 
and  offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  in  her  behalf:  but  she  de*' 
clared  ishe  could  not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the  one,  notr 
jpin  with  the  other;  aild  kneeUng  down  repeated  a  Latin 
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pray^.  Whea  the  dean  bad  finished  his  devottotls,  she 
with  an  audible' voice,  and  in  the  English  tongue^  recom- 
uiehded  unto  God  the  afflicted  state-  of  the  church,  and 
prayed  for  prosperity  to  her  fion,  and  for  a  long  life  and 
peaceable  reign  to  £lizabetb.  She  declared  that  she  hoped 
^r  mercy  only  through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of 
4rhose  image  she  now  willingly  shed  her  blood;  and  lifting 
up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she  thus  addressed  it:  ^^  As  thy 
^  armsv  O  |esus^  were  extended  on  the  cross;  so  with  the 
^  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy  receive  me,  and  forgive 
^*  my  sitts.-'t 

'.  ^e  then*  prbpared  for  the  block,  by  taking  oflp  her  veil 
and  upper  garments ;  and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely 
endeawhilang  tp  assist,  she  gently  checked  him,  and  said, 
with  aa  sitaile^  that  rake  had  itot  been  accustomed  to  undress 
Isefoi^s)  aoraoBy  spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets. 
•With' xralih). but  tmdaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  6n 
the  blocks  land  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the 
other,  at  the  second  stroke^  cm  o£F  her  head,  which  falling 
out  of  Its  attir«i,  discovered -her  hair  already  grown  quite 
grey  widi  cares  and  sorrows.  Th^  executioner  held  it  up 
atili  streaming  with  bloody  and  the  dean  crying  o^t,  ^^  So 
"perish'  ^&  queen  Elizabeth's  enemies,''  the  earl  of  Kent 
idone  answered  Aaaen.  The  rest  of  the  spectators  con- 
tinued* silent,  and  drowned  in.  tears j  being  incapable,  at 
that  moment,  of  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  pity  ot 
admiration.*^ 

$  XL VII L  Such  was  idie  tragical  death  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  after  -a  life  of  forty- four  years  and  two  months, 
almost .  nineteea  years  of  which  she  passed  in  captivity. 
The.  political  pamies  which  were  formed  in  the  kingdom 
dnriag  her  reign,  have  subsisted,  under  various  denomina* 
tions,  ever  since  that  time.  The  rancour  with  which  they 
were  at  first  animated,  hath  descended  to  succeeding  ages, 
and  their  prejudices,  as  well  as  their  rage,  have  been  per-^ ' 
petuated,  and  even  augmented.  Among  historians,  who 
were  under  the  dominion  of  all  these  passions,  and  who 
have,  either  asciribed  to  her  every  virtuous  and  i^niable 
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HoalUy,  or  have  imputed  to  heir  all  the*Tioes  of  wUjch  the 
human  h^art  is  susceptible,  we  search  in  vaio  for  Mary 'a 
f eai  character.  Sfhe  neither  merited  the  exaggerated  praised 
pf  the  O0e^  nor  the  undistbguished  cenaure  of  the  odier. 

$  l^hlX*  To  «U  the  charms  of  beauiy,  and  the  utmost 
^egance  of  external  form»  she  added  those  accomi^hmentti 
which  render  their  impression  irresistible.  Polite^  aflfable^ 
insinuating^  sprighdy^  andci^mble  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
with  e<}ual  ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  aad  viow 
lent  iQ  all  her  attachments;  because  her  heart  was  warm 
and  i^nsuspiciqus.  Impatient  of  contradiction ;  because  she 
had  been  accustomed  from  her  infimcy  to  be  treated  «s  a'^ 
^ueen*  No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  diasimnlation ; 
which^  in  tl^t  pftrfidious  coort  where  she  received  hmr  edn^ 
^pation,  was  redtoned  among  the  necesfe^ary  arts  of  govem- 
9ient«  Npt  insensible  of  flfittery,  or  uficonseioua  of  thai 
pleasure  with  ifhich  almost  every  woman  beholds  the  in* 
Auenee  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  wiA  the  qualities 
lirhich  we  loye,  not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire  i  she 
was  an  agreeaUe  woman,  rather  than  an  illustrious  qneeo* 
The  vivacity  of  her  smrit  not  sufiiciently  tempered  wit)i 
sound  judgment,  smd  the  #annth  of  her  heart,  whidi  was 
|iot  at  all  times  under  the  restrstntof  discretion,  betrayed 
her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  s|y  that  she  was 
idways  ijmfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  al* 
most  fininterrupted  succession  of  palamities  which  befel 
her ;  we  must  likewise  add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent. 
Her  p^sson  for  Daroly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  eaccessive ; 
fsad  though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
was  the  naturd  eiiiect  of  her  iU«requited  love,  and  of  his 
ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality;  yet  neither  chesf,  nor 
IPothwdl's  artfol  address  and  important  services,  can  jvscit 
fy  her  attachment  to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  mnmnera  of 
^e  age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  thisxm* 
happy  passion;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tra* 
gtcci  and  infamous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  Willi  leaf 
abhorrence.  Hun^ani^  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  pait  of 
her  character  which  it  cannot  approve,  and  may,  f  erhopa^ 
prompt  some  to  impute  some  of  her  actions  to  her  situatiofa, 
iliore  than  to  her  disposititas ;  aad  to.  hiinent  the  unhappi- 
^ess  of  the  former,  rather  than  accuse  dhe  penhNMaess  <it 
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ihe  latter.  Mary'A  aiifferags  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in 
duratioo,  those  tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned 
to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  whik  we  survey 
them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties,  w«  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  oqr  tearB9 
as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  attained  much 
n^rer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen%  person,  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  aM 
contemporary  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  th^  ut* 
asost  beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of  sha|^,  of  which 
the  human  form  is  capable.  He  hair  was  black,  though 
according  to  the  £sshion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore 
borrowed  locks,  and  of  di&rent  colours.  Her  eyes  were 
It  dark  grey;  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine;  and  her 
hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour.  Her  suture  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the  mu^ 
jestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  graocw 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung,  and  played 
upon  the;  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards  the  end  of 
her  lils^  kmg  coninement,  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses 
in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  iheuma^ 
tiam,  which  ofkea  deprived  her  dT  the  use  of  her  limbp^ 
No  maa,  says  Braatome,  ever  beheld  her  person  wicboat 
admhnation  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  without 
sorrow* 

'  None  of  her  women  were  suffered  to  coase  near  her  dead 
body^  which  was  carried  into  a  room  adjoining  to  the  plaot 
•f  CKecution,  where  it  lay  for  some  days,  coveved  with  m 
c«NMrse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard  table.  The  block,  the 
scaffold,  the  aprons  of  the  executioners,  and  every  thing 
atained  with  her  blood,  were  reduced  to  ashes«  Not  long 
alter,  Elizabeth  appointed  her  body  to  be  buried  in  thf 
eathedral  of  Peterborough  with  royal  magnificence.  But 
diis  vi:dgar  artifice  was  employed  in  vain ;  the  pageantry  of 
a  pompous  funeral  did  not  eflhce  the  memory  of  those  in* 
janes  which  laid  Mary  in  her  grave.  Jaases,  soon  after 
us  accession  to  the  English  throne,  ordered  her  body  to  ba 
reaaoved  to  Westminster  abbey,  and  to  be  deposited  i 
dip  monarchs  of  England. 
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.  §  L.  Eliaiiibeth  affected  to  receive  the  accounts  of  Mary^s 
death  iwith-  the  most  violin*  "  emotioos  of  surprise  and  coa« 
'  cem*  Sighs,  tears,  Ian*  ntations,  and  mourning,  were  all 
employed  to  'dhplay  the  reality  and  greatness  of  her  sor* 
row.  Evident  marks  of  dissimulation  and  artifice  may  be 
traced,  through  every  period  of  Elizabeth's  proceedings 
against  the  life  of  the  Scottish  queen.  .  The  commission  for 
JiringingJMEary  to  a  public  Vial  was  seemingly  extorted 
from  her  by .  the  entreaties  of  her  privy  counsellors.  She 
delayed  pid>lisbing  the  sentence  against  her  till  she  was 
twice  solicited  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  Nor  did  she 
sign  the  warrant  for  execution  without  the  utmost  apparent 
reluctance*  One  scene  more  of  the  boldest  and  most  solemn 
deceit  remained  to  be  exhibited.  ^  She  undertook  to  make 
the  MTorld  believe  that  Mary  had  been  put  to  death  without 
her  knowledge,  and  aguinst  her  will.  Davidson,  who  neither 
suspected  lier  intention  nor  his  own  danger,  was  her  instru- 
nent  in  carrying  on  this  artifice,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it. 
i'  It  was  hjs  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  to  lay  before. her 
the.  warrant  for  execution,  in  order  to  be  signed ;  and,  by 
her  commaad  he  carried  it  to  the  great  seaL  She  pretend- 
ed, however,  that^he  bad  charged  him  aiot  to  commimioate 
vhat  she  had  done  to  any  person,  nor  to  suiFer  the  warrant 
to  go  out  of  his  handjs,  without  her  express  permissivn; 
that,  in  contemi>t.o<  this  order,  he  had  not. only  revaaled 
the  matter  to  several  of  her  ministers,  but  had,  in  xoncerl 
irith  thehi^  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  by  whom,  with* 
ftut  her. cQos$;nt  or; knowledge,  the  warrant  was  issued^  and 
the  eairlsof  Shrembury  and  Kent  empowered  to  put  it  in. 
•xecubon*  Though.  Davidson  denied  all  this,  axid  with  cir- 
oiimstancea  Which  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  truth  and 
.credibility ;  .though.it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  thatfhec 
priv)i!icouncil,  cotaposed  of  the  persons  in  whom  she  most 
confided,  of  her  ministers  and  favourites,  wpuld  assemble 
Ivithin  tl{e  walls  of  her.  palace,  and  venture  to  transact  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  without  her  privity,  and  con- 
trary to  her  inclination;  yet  so  far  did  she  carry  her  dis- 
simulation,  that  with  all  the  signs  of  displeasure  and  of 
rage,-  she  banished  most  of  her  counsellors  out  of  her  pre- 
sence ;  and  treated  Burleigh,  in  particular,  so  harshly*  ^4 
with  such  marks  of  disgust,  that  he  gave  himself  up  fof 
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lost,  and  in  the  deepest  affliction  wrote  to  the  qufeen,  beg- 
ging leave  to  resign  all  his  places,  that  he  might  retire  to 
his  own  estate.  Davidson  she  instantly  deprived  of  his  of«> 
fice,  and  committed  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the  tower.* 
He  Was  soon  after,  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
and  t6  be  imprisoned  during/ the  queen's  pleasure.  He 
languished  several  years  in  confinement,  and  never  recovery 
ed  any  degree  of  favour  or  of  power*  As  her  jealousy  and 
fear  had  bereaved  the  queen  of  Scots  of  life,  in  order  to 
palliate  this  part  of  her  cbnduct,  Elizabeth  made  no  scru-^ 
pie  of  sacrificing  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  able  men  in  her  kingdom*! 

$  LI.  This  solemn  farce,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
furnished  Elizabeth,  however,  with  an  apology  to  the  king 
of  Scots.  As  the  prospect  of  his  mother's  danger  had  ex- 
cited the  king's  filial  care  and  concern,  the  account  of  her 
death  filled  him  with  grief  and  resentment.  His  subjects 
felt  the  dishonour  done  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  In  order 
to  sooth  both,  Elizabeth  instantly  despatched  Robert  Gary, 
one  of  lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  with  a  letter  expressing  her 
extreme  affliction  on  account  of  that  miserable  accident, 
which,  as  she  pretended,  had  happened  far  contrary  to  her 
appointment  or  intention.  James  would  not  permit  het 
messenger  to  enter  Scotland,  and  with  some  difficulty  re^ 
eeived  a  memorial  which  he  sent  from  Berwick.  It  con* 
tained  the  tale  concerning  Davidson,  dressed  up  in  all  the 
eircums^nces  which  tended  to  exculpate  Elizabeth,  and  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  on  his  rashness  or  treachery.  Such 
a  defence  gave  little  satisfaction,  and  was  considered  as 
mockery  added  to  insult ;  and  many  of  the  nobles,  as  weU 
as  the  king,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  Elizabeth  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  pacify  them,  and  she  wanted  neither 
able  instruments,  nor  plausible  reasons,  in  order  to  accomr 
plisb  this.  Leicester  wrote  to  the  king,  and  Walsingham 
to  secretary  Maitland.  They  represented  the  certain  de- 
struction to  which  James  would  expose  himself,  if,  with  the 
forces  of  Scotland  alone,  he  should  venture  to  attack  a  king- 

*  March.  t  Camd.  5^6.    Strype,  iii.  a70.    Seo  A^ 
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dom  ao  hr  superior  in  power/  that  the  hkiorf  of  past  agei, 
as  well  as  his  nocher's  sad  experience,  might  convince  hiin, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dangefbus»  or  deceitful,  than 
dependence  on  foreign  aid ;  that  the  king  of  France  would 
never  .  wish  to  see    the  British    kiogdoflds^   united   under 
one  monarch,  nor  contribute  to  invest  a  prince   so   neatljr 
allied,  to  the  house  of  Guise  with  such  formidable  pow^; 
that  Philip  might  be  a  more  active  idly,  but  would  cer- 
tunlf  prove  a  more  dangerous  one ;  imd,  under  pretence  ^ 
assisting  him,  would  assert  his  own  right  to  the  English 
tirown^  which  he  already  began  openly  to  claim ;  that  the 
•ame  statute,  on  which  the  sentence  of  death  against  his 
mother  had  been  founded,  would  justify  the- excluding  him 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  that  the  English,  natu«- 
rally  averse  from  the  dominton  of  strangers,  would  not 
£aul,  if  exasperated  by  his  hostilities,  to  apply  it  in  that 
manner;  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  repair  the  wrongs 
Irhich  the  mother  had  suffered,  by  her  tenderness  and  af- 
fection towards  the  son ;  and  that,  by  engaging  in  a  fruit- 
less war,  he  would  deprive  himself  of  a  noble  inheritance, 
which,  by  cultivating  her  friendship,  he  must  infallibly  ob- 
tmn.    These  representations,  added  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  to  the  smsdlness  of  his  revenues,  jto  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobles,  to  the  dubious  fide- 
lity of  others,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  faction  which 
was  entirely  at  Elizabeth's  devotion,  convinced  James  that 
a  war  with  England,  however  just,  would  in  the  present 
juncture  be  altogether  impolitical.  All  these  considerations 
induced  him  to  stifle  his  resentment;  to  appear  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Davidson;  and  to  preserve 
all  the  semblances  of  friendship  with  the  English  court.* 
In  this  manner  did  the  cloud  which  threatened  such  a  storm 
pass  away.     Ma|}r's  death,  like  that  of  a  common  criminal, 
remained  unavenged  by  any  prince ;   and  whatever  infamy 
Elizabeth  might  incur,  she  was  exposed  to  no  new  danger 
on  that  account. 

$  LI  I.  Mary's  death,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  master 
•of  Gray,  and  lost  him  the  king's  favour,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  possessed.  He  was  become  as  odious  to  the  na- 
tion as  favourites,  who  acquire  power  without  merily  and 

*  Spotsw.  363.    Cald.  It.  13, 14.    Strype,  iii.  377. 
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exercbe  it  without  discretion,  usually  are.  The  treacher*^ 
ous  part  which  he  had  acted  during  his  late  embassy  was  no 
secret,  and  filled  James,  who  at  length  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  with  astonishment.  The  courtiers  observed  the 
symptoms  of  disgust  arising  in  the  king's  mind,  his  enemies 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  sir  William  Stewart,  in  revenge^ 
of  the  perfidy  with  which  Gray  had  betrayed  his  brother, 
captain  James,  publicly  accused  him  before  a  convention  of 
nobles,  not  only  of  having  contributed,  by  his  advice  and 
suggestions,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  queen,  but  of  hold-^ 
ing  correspondence  with  popish  princes,  in  order  to  sub- 
Vert  the  religion  established  in  the  kingdom.  Gray,  un- 
supported  by  the  king,  deserted  by  all,  and  conscious  of 
his  own  guilt,  made  a  feeble  defence.  Me  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment,  a  punishment  very  unequal  to  his 
crimes.  But  the  king  was  unwilling  to  abandon  one  whom 
he  had  once  favoured  so  highly,  to  the  rigour  of  justice, 
and  lord  Hamilton,  his  near  relation,  and  the  other  nobles 
who  had  lately  returned  from  exile,  in  gratitude  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  served  them,  interceded  warmly 
in  his  behalf. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  destruction  of  one  of" 
his  enemies,  captain  James  Stewart  thought  the  juncture 
favourable  for  prosecuting  hb  revenge  on  them  all.  He 
singled  out  secretary  Maitland,  the  most  eminent  both  fojf 
abilities  and  enmity  to  him ;  and  offered  to  prove  that  he 
was  no  less  accessary  than  Gray  to  the  queen's  death,  and 
had  even  formed  a  design  for  delivering  up  the  king  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  English*  But  time  and  absence 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  extinguished  the  king's  affection 
for  a  minion  who  so  little  deserved  it.  AJl  the  courtiers 
combined  against  htm  as  a  common  enemy ;  and  instead  of 
gaining  his  point,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  office 
of  chancellor  conferred  upon  Maitland,  who,  together  with 
that  dignity  enjoyed  all  the  power  and  influence  of  a  prime 
minister. 

*  In  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the 
same  hatred  to  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  same  jealousy 
and  fear  of  their  encroachments,  appeared.  But  as  the 
king  was  now  of  full  age,  and  a  parliament  was  summoned 
on  that  occasion,  the  clergy  remained  satisfied  with  appoint- 
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iog  some  of  their  number  to  represent  their  grievances  ta 
that  court,  from  which  great  things  were  expected. 

$  LIIL  Previous  to  this  meeting  of  parliament,  James^ 
attempted  a  work  worthy  of  a  king.  The  deadly  feuds  which 
subsisted  between  many  of  the  great  families,  and  which 
Were  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  weak* 
ened  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  ;  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  to  preserve  a  fierce  and  bar- 
barous spirit  aniong  the  nobles  f  and  proved  the  occasion  of 
maay  disasters  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  Afte? 
many  preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited  the  contending, 
parties  to  a  royal  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
house ;  and  partly  by  his  authority,  partly  by  his  entreaties^ 
obtained  their  promise  to  bury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual 
eblivion.  From  thence  he  conducted  them,  in  solemn  pro- 
ce^ion,  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marchnig  by  pairs^ 
each  hand  in  hand  with  his  enemy*  A  collation  of  wine 
and  sweetmeats  was  prepared  at  the  public  cross,  and  there 
ihey  drank  to  each  other,,  with  all  the  signs  of  reciprocal 
forgiveness  and  of  future  friendship..  The  people,  who 
were  present  at  a  spectacle  so  unusual,  conceived  the  most 
•anguiee  hopes  of  seeing  concord  and  tranquillity^  establish** 
ed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  testified  their  satis- 
faction by  repeated  acclamations.*  Unhappily,  the  effects 
of  this  reconciliation  were  not  correspondent  either  to  the 
pious  endeavours  of  the  king,  or  to  the  fond  wishes  of  the 
people. 

The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  the  security  of  the 
Jprotestant  religion.  All  the  laws  passed  in  its  favour,  since 
the  reformation,  were  ratified ;  and  a  new  and  severe  one 
was  enacted  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  whos« 
vestless  industry  in  making  proselytes,  brought  many  of 
them  into  Scotland  about  this  time*  Two  acts  of  this- 
parliament  deserve  more  paticular  notice  on  account  of  the 
consequences  with  which  they  were  followed. 

§  LIV.  The  one  respected  the  lands  of  the  church.  As. 
the  public  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  defraying  the- 
king's  ordinary  charges  ;  as  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment became  more  complicated  and  more  expensive  j  as- 
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James  was  naturally  profijse,  and  a^trangcr  to  economy; 
at  was  necessary,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  provide  some  liond 
proportiosetl  to  his  exigencies.  But  no  considerable  sum 
could  be  levied  on  die  commons,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  nobles  were  unac- 
customed to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  church  were  the  only  source  whence  a  proper 
supply  could  be  drawn.  Notwithstanding  all  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  laity  since  the  reformation,  and  the  various 
devices  which  they  had  employed  to  seize  the  church  lands, 
Bome  considerable  portion  of  them  remained  still  naalien- 
ated  and  were  held  either  by  the  bishops  who  possessed 
the  benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  during  pleasure. 
All  these  lands  were,  in  this  parliament,  annexed,  by  one 
general  law,*  to  the  crown,  and  the  king  was  empowered 
4o  apply  the  rents  of  them  to  his  own  use.  The  tithes  idone 
were  reserv-ed  for  the  maintatnance  of  the  persons  nAxo 
served  the  cure,  and  the  principal  mansion-house,  with  a  few 
acres  of  land,  by  way  of  glebe,  allotted  for  their  residence* 
By  this  great  accession  of  property,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  king  must  have  acquired  a  vast  increase  of  power^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  nobles  have  suiFered  a  proportional 
diminution.  The  very  reverse  of  this  seems,  however,  to 
liave  been  the  case.  Almost  all  grants  of  church  lands, 
prior  to  this  act,  were  thereby  confirmed ;  and  titles,  which 
-were  formerly  reckoned  precarious,  derived  thence  the  sane- 
tion  of  parliamentary  authority.  James  was  likewise  au- 
ihorised,  during  a  limited  time,  to  make  new  alienations^ 
and  such  was  the  facility  of  his  temper,  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  servants,  and  to  gratify  their 
fi^f  extravagant  demands,  that  not  only  during  the  time 
limited,  but  throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  was  continually 
employed  in  bestowing,  and  his  parliament  in  ratifying, 
{(rants  of  this  kind  to  his  nobles  ;  hence  little  advantage  ac- 
-crued  to  the  crown  from  that  which  might  have  been  so  val- 
uable an  addition  to  its  revenues.  The  bishops,  however, 
were  great  sufferers  b}'*  the  law.  But  at  this  juncture  nei- 
ther the  king  nor  his  ministers  were  solicitous  about  the  in- 
terests of  an  order  of  men,  odious  to  the  people,  and  per** 
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Aecuted  by  the  cicrgf.  Their  .enemies  promoted  the  law 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  prospect  of  sharing  in  their  spoils 
induced  all  parties  to  consent  to  it ;  and  after  a'step  so  fatal 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  dignified  clergvy  it  was  no. 
difficult  matter  to  introduce  that  change  in  the  government  of 
the  church  which  soon  after  took  place.^ 

$  L  V.  The  change  which  the  other  statute  produced  in 
the  civil  constitution  was  no  less  remarkable.  Under  the 
Icudal  system,  every  freeholder,  or  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament.  These  free- 
holders  were  originally  few  in  number,  but  possessed  of 
great  and  extensive  property.  By  degrees  these  vast  pos- 
aessions  were  divided  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  ox 
.parcelled  out  by  the  prince,  or  split  by  other  accidents* 
The  number  of  freeholders  became  greater,  at>d  their  con* 
dition  more  unequal  i  besides  the  ancient  barons,  who  pre- 
served  their  estates  and  their  power  unimpaired,  there  arose 
another  order,  whose  rights  were  the  same,  though  their 
wealth  and  influence  were  far  inferior.  But,  in  rude  ages, 
when  the  art  of  governipent  was  extremely  imperfect,  when 
parliaments  were  seldom  assembled,  and  deliberated  oa 
matters  little  interesting  to  a  martial  people,  few  of  the  les- 
iier  barons  took  their  seats  and  the  whole  parliamentary  ju« 
riadiction  was  exercised  by  the  greater  barons^  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  ecclesiastical  order*  James  I.  fond  of  imi* 
tattng  the  forms  of  the  English  constitution,  to  which  he 
Mad  been  long  accustomed,  and  desirous  of  providing  a 
jcounterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  procured  an 
Act  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
dispensing  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  lesser  barons, 
and  empowering  those  in  each  county  to  chuse  two^'cfln- 
misstoners  to  represent  them  in  parliament.  This  law,  uke 
many  other  regulatiotis  of  that  wise  prince^  produced  litde 
lefiTect.  All  the  king-s  vassals  continued,  a$.  formerly,  poa* 
ftessed  of  a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament;  but,  unless  in 
6ome  extraordinary  conjunctures,  the  greater  barons  alone 
attended.  But,  by  means  of  the  reformation,  the  constitu- 
tion had  undergone  a  great  change.  The  aristocratical  pow- 
'<px  of  the  nobles  had  been  much  increased,  and  the  influenp^ 
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of  the  ecclesiasttcal  order,  which  the  crown  usually  employ- 
ed to  check  their  usurpation,  and  to  balance  their  authority, 
had  diminished  in  proportion.  Many  of  the  abbies  and 
priories  had  been  erected  into  temporal  peerages  i  and  the 
protestant  bishops,  an  indigent  race  of  men,  and  odious  to 
the  nation,  were  far  from  possessing  the  weight  and  credit 
which  their  predecessors  derived  from  their  own  exorbi- 
tant wealth,  and  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people* 
In  this  situation,  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
employed  by  James  I*  and  obtained  a  law  reviving  the  sta* 
tttte  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seveyi ;  and 
from  that  time  the  commons  of  Scotland  have  sent  their  re- 
presentatives  to  parliament.  An  act,  which  tended  so  visi- 
bly to  abridge  their  authority,  did  not  pass  without  opposi-* 
tion  from  many  of  the  nobles.  But  as  the  king  had  a  right 
to  summon  the  lesser  barons  to  attend  in  person,  others  were 
apprehensive  of  seeing  the  house  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
his  dependents,  and  consented  the  more  willingly  to  a  law 
which  laid  them  under  the  restriction  of  appearing  only  by 
dieir  representatives. 

$  LVI.  The  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  began  with  an  universal  expectation  throughout  all 
Europe,  that  it  was  to  be  distinguished  by  wonderiiil  events 
and  revolutions.  Several  astrologers,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  contemporary  historians,  had  predicted  this ;  anil 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  two  prhicipal  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, was  such,  that  a  sagacious  observer,  without  any  su- 
pernatural intelligence,  might  have  hazarded  the  prediction, 
and  have  foreseen  the  approach  of  some  grand  crisis^  In 
France,  it  was  evident  from  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
league,  conducted  by  a  leader  whose  ambition  was  restrain- 
ed by  no  scruples,  and  whose  genius  had  hitherto  surmount- 
ed ajl  difficulties;  as  well  as  from  the  timid,  variable  and 
impolitic  councils  of  Henry  III.  that  either  that  monarch 
must  submit  to  abandon  the  throne,  of  which,  he  was  un- 
worthy, or  by  some  sadden  and  daring  blow  tut  off  hia 
formidable  rival.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
|he  duke  of  Guise  drove  his  master. out  of  his  capital  city, 
and  forced  him  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  left  him  only  the 
jihadow  of  royalty ;  and  before  the  year  expired,  he  himself 
^U  ^,  victim  to  the  resentment  and  fear  of  Henry,  and  to  bis 
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own  security*  In  Spain  the  operations  were  such  as  pro- 
nised  something  still  more  uncommon.  During  three 
years  Philip  had  employed  all  the  power  of  his  European 
dominions,  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  in 
vast  preparations  for  war.  A  fleet,  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  the  ocean,  was  ready  to  sail  from  Lisbbn, 
and  a  numerous  land  army  was  assembled  to  embark  on 
board  of  it.  Its  destination  was  still  unknown,  though  man]^ 
circumstances  made  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  aimed,  in 
the  first  place,  against  England.  Elizabeth  hsid  long  given 
secret  aid  to  the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries, 
«md  now  openly  afforded  them  her  protection.  A  numerous 
body  of  her  troops  was  in  their  service  ;  the  earl  of  Leice- 
•ter  comnianded  their  armies ;  she  had  great  sway  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  republic ;  and  some  .of  its  most  coa« 
siderable  towns  were  in  her  possession.  Her  fleets  had  in- 
sulted the  coasts  of  Spain,  intercepted  the  galleons  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  threatened  the  colonies  there.  Roused 
by  so  many  injuries,  allured  by  views  of  ambition,  and 
animated  by  a  superstitious  zeal  for  propagating  the  Rom* 
ish  religion,  Philip  resolved  not  only  to  invade,  but  to  con- 
quer England,  to  which  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  donation  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  gave  him  in  his 
own  opinion  a  douUe  title. 

$  LVII*  Elizabedi  saw  the  danger  approach,  and  pre- 
pared to  encounter  it.  The  measures  for  the  defence  of 
her  kingdom  were  concerted  and  carried  on  with  the  wis- 
dom and  vigour  which  distinguished  her  reign.  Her  chief 
care  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  She 
had  treated  the  queen  his  mother  with  a  rigour  unknown 
among  princes;  she  had  often  used  himself  harshly,  and 
with  contempt ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  prudently  sup- 
pressed his  resentment  of  these  injuries,  she  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  altogether  extinguished,  and  was  afraid  that,  in 
her  presen^situation,  it  might  burst  out  with  a  fatal  violence. 
Philip,  sensible  how  much  an  alliance  with  Scotland  would 
facilitate  his  enterprise,  courted  James  with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity. He  excited  him  to  revenge  his  mother's  wrong ;  he 
flattered  htm  with  the  hopes  of  sharing  liis  conquests ;  and 
offered  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  the  infanta  Isabella* 
At  the  san:|€  time  Scodand  swarmed  with  priestsj  his  exnisw 
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aories,  who  seduced  some  of  the  nobles  to  popety,  a&d  cor- 
rupted others  with  bribes  and  promises*  Huntly,  £rrol^ 
Crawford,  were  the  heads  of  a  faction  whidi  openly  es- 
poused the  interest  of  Spain*  Lord  Maxwell,  arriving 
from  that  court',  began  to  assemble  his  followers,  and  to 
take  arms  that  he  might  be  ready  to  join  the  Spaniards.  In 
order  to  counterbalance  all  these,  Elizabeth  made  the  warm- 
est professions  of  friendship  to  the  kmg;  and  Ashby,  her 
ambassador,  entertained  him  with  magnificent  hopes  and 
promises*  He  assured  him,  that  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  England; 
that  he  should  be  created  a  duke  in  that  kingdom;  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  some  shao'e  in  the  government ;  and 
receive  a  considerable  pension  annually.  James,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  too  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth's  arts,  to  re- 
ly entirely  on  these  promises*  But  he  understood  his  own 
interest  in  the  present  juncture,  and  pursued  it  with  much 
steadiness*  He  rejected  an  alliance  with  Spain,  as  danger- 
ous* He  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence  an  ambassador 
from  the  pope*  He  seized  colonel  Semple,  an  agent  of  the 
prince  of  Parma.  He  drove  many  of  the  seminary  priests 
out  of  the  kingdom*  He  nuirched  suddenly  to  Dumfries^ 
dispersed  Maxwell's  followers,  and  took  him  prisoner* .  In 
a  convention  of  the  nobles,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  ad- 
here inviolably  to  the  league  with  England;  and,  without 
ristenkig  to  the  suggestions  of  revenge,  determined  to  act 
in  concert  with  Elizabeth,  against  the  conamon  enemy  of 
the  protestant  faith.  He  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  levied  troops  to  obstruct  the  landing,  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  offered  to  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's  as- 
sistance, and  told  her  ambassador,  that  he  expected  no  other 
iavour  from  the  king  of  Spain;  but  that  which  Polyphemus 
had  promised  to  Ulysses,  that  when  he  had  devoured  all 
bis  companions,  he  would  make  him  his  last  morsel.^ 

$  LVIII*  The  zeal  of  the  people,  oif  this  occasion,  was 
aot  inferior  to  that  of  the  king ;  and  the  extraordinary  dan- 
ger with  which  they  were  threatened,  suggested  to  them  an 
extraordinary  expedient  for  their  security*     A  bond  was 
ramed  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  as  well  as  the 
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defence  of  the  king's  person  and  government,  in  opposition 
to  all  enemies,  foreigp  and  domestic.  This  contained  a 
confession  of  the  protestant  faith,  a  particular  renunciatioa 
of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the  most  solemn  promises,  in 
the  name,  and  through  the  strength  of  God,  of  adhering 
to  each  other  in  supporting  the  former,  and  contending 
against  the  latter,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.*  The  king, 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  subscribed  with 
equal  alacrity.  Strange  or  uncommon  as  such  a  combi^ 
nation  may  now  appear,  many  circumstances  contributed  at 
that  time  to  recommend  it,  and  to  render  the  idea  familiar 
to  the  Scots.  When  roused  by  any  extraordinary  event,  or 
alarmed  by  any  public  danger,  the  people  of  Israel  were 
accustomed  to  bind  themselves,  by  a  solemn  covenant,  to 
adhere  to  that  religion  which  the  Almighty  had  established 
among  them ;  this  the  Scots  considered  as  a  sacred  prece- 
dent, which  it  became  them  to  imitate.  In  that  age,  n6' 
considerable  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Scodand,  with- 
out a  bond  of  mutiial  defence,  which  all  concerned  reckoned 
necessary  for  their  security.  The  form  of  this  religious 
confederacy  is  plainly  borrowed  from  those  political  ones, 
of  which  so  many  instances  have  occurred ;  the  articles, 
stipulations,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  are  exactly 
the  same  in  both.  Almost  all  the  considerable  popish 
princes  were  then  joined  in  a  league  for  extirpating  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or 
seemed  more  efficacious,  than  to  enter  into  a  counter-asso- 
ciation, in.  order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  formidable 
conspiracy.  To  these  causes  did  the  covenant^  which  is  be- 
come so  famous  in  history,  owe  its  origin.  It  was  renew- 
ed at  d'^erent  times  during  the  reign  of  James.f  It  was 
revived  with  great  solemnity;  though  with  considerable  al- 
terations in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  It  was  adopted  by  the  English  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  enforced  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorit}*  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
political  purposes  to  which  it  was  then  made  subservient^ 
and  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  measures  whi<;h  it  was 
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then  employed  to  promote,  it  is  not  ourprovbce  toejcplaim 
But  at  the  juncture  in  which  it  was  first  iotroduced,  wd 
may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  laudaSle  de- 
vice Tor  the  defencf!  of  the  religion  and  liberties,  of  the  na* 
tioA  I  nor  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived,  other 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  men  alarmed  with  the 
impending  danger  of  popery,  .and  threatened,  with  an  in- 
vasion by  the  most  bigoted  and  most  powerful  prince  m 
Europe^ 

$  LIX*  Philip's  eagerness  to  conquer  England  did  aot 
inspire  him  either  with  the  vigour  or  despatch  necessary  t6 
ensure  the  success  of  so  mighty  an  enterprise*.  His  fleets 
which  ought  to  have  sailed  i^  April,  did  not  enter  vthe  Eng- 
lish channel  till  the  middle  of  July*  /  It  hovered  many  dayd 
on  the  coast,  in  expeetation  of  being  Joined  by  the  prince  of 
Parma,  who  was  blocked  up.  in  the_ports  of  Flanders  by  a 
Dutch  squadron*  Continual  disasters*  pursued  the  Span- 
iards during  that  time ;  successive  storms  and  battles,  which 
are  well  known,  conspired  with  their  own  ill-conduct  to  dis^ 
appoint  their  enterprise*  And^  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, which  watched  with  remarkable  care  over  the  pro- 
testant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Britain,  the  English  va- 
lour scattered  and  destroyed  the  Armado,  on  which  Philip 
had  arrogantly  bestowed  the  name  of  Invincible*  Aftet 
being  driven  out  of  the  English  seas,  their  shattered  ships 
were  forced  to  steer  their  course  towards  Spain,  round 
Scotland  and  Ireland*  Many  of  them  suffered  shipwreck 
on  these  dangerous  and  unknown  coasts*  Though  James 
kept  his  subjects  under  arms,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  prevent  their  landing  in  a  hostile  man« 
ner,  he  received  with  great  humanity  seven  hundred  who 
were  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  and  after  supplying  them 
.  ffhh  necessaries,  permitted  them  to  return  into  their  own 
country* 

On  the  retrej^t  of  the  Spaniards, « Elizabeth  ^e&t  ati  am- 
bassador to  congratulate  with  James^  and  to  compliment  him 
on  the  firmness  and  generosity  he  had  discovered  during  a 
cocrjUbcture  so  dangerous.  But  none  of  Ashby's  promises 
were  any  longer-  'remembeted;  that  minister,  was  even  ac- 
cused of  having  exceeded  his  powers,  by  his  too  liberal  of-* 
fer8;''and  conscious  of  his  own  falsehood^  or  ashamed  4( 
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being  disowned  by  hie  court,  he  withdrew  secretly  out  of 
Scotland.* 

$  LX*  Philip,  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  his  own 
rashness  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  Engtand,  by  a  naval 
afrmament,  equipped  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  subjected, 
in  all  its  operations,  to  the  delays,  and  dangers,  and  uncer- 
tainties, arising  from  seas  and  winds,  resolved  to  make  hia 
attack  in  another  form,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  - 
princes  of  Lorrain  had  long  meditated,  of  invading  £ng» 
kmd  through  Scotland.  A  body  of  his  troops,  he  imagined, 
might  be  easily  wafted  over  from  the  Low-Countries  to  that 
kingdom,  and  if  they  could  once  obtain  footing,  or  procure 
assistance  there,  the  frontier  of  England  was  open  and  de« 
fenceless,  and  tl}e  northern  counties  full  of  Roman  catho- 
lics, who  would  receive  them  with  open  arms.  Meanwhile, 
a  descent  might  be  threatened  on  the  southern  coast,  which 
would  divide  the  English  army,  distract  tHeir  councils,  and 
riirow  the  whole  kingdom  into  terrible  convulsions.  In  or- 
der to  prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  he 
remitted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  Bruce,  a  seminary 
priest  in  Scotland,  and  employed  him,  together  with  Hay, 
Creightoi>,  and  Tyrie,  Scottish  Jesuits,  to  gain  over  as  ma- 
ny persons  of  distinction  as  possible  to  his  interest.  Zeal 
for  popery,  and  the  artful  insinuations  of  these  emissaries, 
induced  several  noblemen  to  favour  a  measure  which  tetided 
so  manifestly  to  the  destruction  of  their  country^  Huntly, 
though  the  king  had  lately  given  him  in  marriage  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Lennox,  continued  warmly 
attached  to  the  Romish  church.  Crawford  and  Errol  were 
animated  wkh  the  zeal  of  new  converts.  They  all  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Parma,  and,  in  their 
letters  to  him,  offered  their  service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
undertook,  with  the  aid  of  six  thousand  nuri»,  to  render  him^ 
OKister  of  Gotland,  and  to  bring  so  many  of  their  vassals 
into  the  field,  that  he  should  be  able  to  enter  England  with 
a  numerous  army.  Francis  Stewart,  grandson  of  James  V.f 
whom  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Both  well,  though  in  flu- 
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enced  by  no  motive  of  religion,  for  he  still  adhered  to  the 
protesunt  faith,  was  prompted  merely  by  caprice,  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  nature,  to  join  in  this  treasonable  cor- 
respondence. 

$  LXL  All  these  letters  were  intercepted  in  England.*  Ell^ 
zabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger^hich  threatened  her  own  king-» 
dom,  serit  them  immediately  to  the  king,  and  reproaching 
him  with  his  former  lenity  towards  the  popish,  party,  called 
upon  him  to  check  this  formidable  conspiracy  by  a  proper 
aeverity.  But  James,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  protes* 
tai^t  religion,  though  profoundly  versed  ic  the  theological 
controversies  between  the  reformers  and  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  he  had  employed  himself,  at  that  early  pe* 
riod  of  life,  in  writing  a  commentary  on  the  revelations,  ia 
which  he  laboured  to  prove  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  had 
nevertheless  adopted  already  those  maxims  coiKierning  the 
treatment  of  the  Roman  catholics,  to  which  he  adhered 
through  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Roman  catholics  were  at 
that  ume  a  powerful  and  active  party  in  England ;  they 
were  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable^  faction  in  his  own 
kingdom.  The  pope  and  Jcing  of  Spain  were  ready  to  take 
part  in  all  their  machinatiQns,  and  to  second  every  effort  of 
their  bigotry.  The  opposition  of  such  a  body  to  his  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown  of  England,  added  to  the  averseness  of 
the  English  from  the  government  of  strangers,  might  create 
him  many  difficulties.  In  order  to  avoid  these,  be  thought 
it  necessary  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  the  Roman  ca* 
tholics,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  his  succession,  by  the 
hopes  of  gentler  treatment,  and  some  mitigation  of  the  rir 
gour  of  those  laws,  which  were  now  in  force  against  them. 
This  attempt  to  gain  one  party  by  promises  of  indulgence 
and  acts  of  clemency,  while  he  adhered  with  all  the  obsti- 
nacy  of  a  disputant  to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  other, 
has  given  an  air  of  mystery,  and  even  of  contradiction,  to 
this  part  of  the  king's  character*  The  papists,  with  the 
credulity  of  a  sect  struggling  to  obtain  power,  believed  his 
heart  to  be  wholly  theirs ;  and  the  proteatants,  with  the  jeal« 
ousy  inseparable  from  those  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  j>ower,  viewed  eyery  act  of  lenity  as  a  marit  oif  iodilier'r 
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tnce,  or  a  sjrmptom  of  apostacy.  In  order  to  please  both, 
James  often  aimed  at  an  excessive  refinenient,  mingled  with 
disbimulation,  in  which  he  imagined  the  perfection  of 
government  and  of  kingcraft  to  consist. 

$  LXII*  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  agreeable 
to  diese  general  maxims.  Notwithstanding  the  solicitations 
of  the  queen  of  England,  enforced  by  the  zealous  remon-  ^ 
strances  of  his  own  clergy,  a  short  imprisonment-  was  the 
only  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  Huntly  and  his  asso* 
ciates.  But  he  soon  had  reason  to  repent  an  act  of  cle- 
mency so  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  government. 
The  first  use  which  the  conspirators  made  of  their  liberty 
was  to  assemble  their  followers,  and  under  pretence  of  re- 
moving chancelldr  Maitlslnd,  an  able  minister,  but  warmly 
devoted  to  the  English  interest,  from  the  king's  councils 
and  presence,  they  attempted  to  seize  James  himself.-  This 
attempt  being  defeated,  pardy  by  Maitland's  vigilance,  and 
partly  by  their  own  ill- conduct,  they  were  forced  to  retire 
to  the  north,  where  they  openly  erected  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  But  as  the  king's  government  was  not  generally 
unpopular,  or  his  ministers  odious,  their  own  vassals  joined 
them  slowly,  and  discovered  no  zeal  in  the  cause.  The 
king,  in  person,  advancing  against  them  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  suddenly  levy,  they  durst  not  rely  so  much  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  which,  though  superior  in  num- 
ber, followed  them  with  reluctance,  i|s  to  hazard  a  battle ; 
but  suffering  them  to  disperse,  they  surrendered  to  the 
king,  and  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  Huntly,  Errol^ 
Crawford^  and  Bothwell,  were  all  brought  to  a  public  trial* 
Repeated  acts  of  treason  were  easily  proved  against  them. 
The  jting,  however,  did  not  permit  any  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confine- 
ment, he  took  occastcHi,  amidst  the  public  festivity,  and 
rejoicings  at  the  approach  of  his  marriage,  to  set  them  at 
liberty.* 

$  LXIII.  As  James  was  the  only  descendant  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Scodand  in  the  direct  line ;  as  all  hopes  of  uniting 
the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  have  expired  with 
him ;  as  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
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was  lunatic ;  the  king's  marriage  was,  on  all  these  accounts, 
an  event  which  the  nation  wished  for  with  the  utmost  ardour. 
He  himself,  was  no  less  desirous  of  accomplishing  it ;  and 
had  made  overtures  for  that  purpose  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  IL  king  of  Denmark.  But  Elizabeth,  jealous  of 
every  thing  that  would  render  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stewart  more  acceptable  to  the  English,  endeavoured  to 
perplex  James  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  Mary;  and 
employed  as  many  artifices  to  defeat  or  to  retard  his  mar* 
riage.  His  ministers,  gained  by  bribes  and  promises,  se* 
conded  her  intention ;  and  though  several  different  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Denmark^  they  produ* 
ced  powers  so  limited,  or  insisted  on  conditions  so  extrava- 
gant, that  Frederick  could  not  believe  the  king  to  be  in 
earnest;  and  suspecting  that  there  was. some  design  to  de- 
ceive or  amuse  him,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  Not  discouraged  by  this  disappoint 
ment,  which  he  imputed  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
ministers,  James  made  addresses  to  the  princess  Anne, 
Frederick's  second  daughter.  Though  Elizabeth  endea- 
voured to  divert  him  from  this  by  recommending  Catherine, 
the  king  of  Navarre's  sister,  as  a  more  advantageous  match; 
though  she  prevailed  on  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to 
declare  against  the  alliance  with  Denmark,  he  persisted  in 
his  choice :  and  despairing  of  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of 
his  own  ministers  in  any  other  manner,  he  secretly  encou- 
raged the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  take  arms.  They  threat- 
ened to  tear  in  pieces  the  chancellor,-  whom  they  accused 
as  .the  person  whose  artifices  had  hitherto  disappointed  the 
wishes  of  the  king  and  the  expectations  of  his  people.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  earl  marischal  was  sent  into  Den- 
mark at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy.  He  received  am- 
ple powers  and  instructions,  drawn  with  the  king's  own 
hand.  The  marriage  articles  were  quickly  agreed  upon, 
and  the  young  queen  set  sail  towards  Scotland.  James 
made  great  preparations  for  her  reception,  and  waited  her 
landing  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover ;  when  the  un- 
welcome account  arrived,  that  a  violent  tempest  had  arisen, 
which  drove  back  her  fleet  to  Norway,  in  a  condition  so 
shattered,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  its  putting  again  to 
sea  befpre.the  spring.    This  nnexpected  disappointment  he 
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felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility*  He  ifiatantly  fitted  out 
some  ships,  and,  without  communicating  his  intention  to 
any  of  his  council,  sailed  in  person,  attended  by  the  chan* 
eellor,  several  noblemen,  and  a  train  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons, ID- quest  of  his  bride.^  He  arrived  safely  in  a  small 
harbour  near  Upslo,  where  the  queen  then  resided.  There 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  ;f  and  as  it  would  have  bee^i 
sash  to  trust  those  boisterous  seas  in  the  winter  season^ 
James  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  repairing  to  Copenhagen,  passed  several  months  there, 
amidst  continual  feasting  and  amusments,  in  which  both 
the  queen  and  himself  had  great  delight4 

No  event  in  the  king's  life  appears  to  be  a  wider  devia- 
tion from  his  general  character,  than  this  sudden  sally* 
His  son,  Charles  I.  was  capable  of  that  excessive  admira* 
tion  of  the  other  sex,  which  arises  from  great  sensibility  of 
heart,  heightened  by  elegance  of  taste;  and  the  romantic 
air  of  his  journey  to  Spain  suited  such  a  disposition*  But 
James  was  not  susceptible  of  any  refined  gallantry,  and  al- 
ways expressed  that  contempt  for  the  female  character 
wUch  a  pedantic  erudition,  unacquainted  with  politeness, 
is  apt  to  inspire.  He  was  exasperated,  hbwever,  and  ren- 
dered impatient  by.  the  many  obstacles  which  had  been  laid 
in  his  way.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  political  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  from  marriage ;  and  fearing  that  a 
delay  might  afford  Elizabeth  and  his  own  ministers  an  op- 
portunity o{  thwarting  him  by  new  intrigues,  he  suddenly 
took  the  resolution  of  preventing  them,  by  a  voyage  from 
which  he  expected  to  return  in  a  few  weeks.  The  nation 
seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct,  and  to  be  pleased  with  this 
ai^earance  of  amorous  ardour  in  a  young  prince.  Notwith- 
standing his  absence  so  long  beyond  the  time  he  expected, 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  vied  with  one  anoth- 
er in  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  no  period  of  the  king's 
reign  was  more  remarkable  for  tranquillity,  or  more  free 
from  any  eruption  of  those  factions  which  so  often  disturb* 
ed  the  kingdom. 

•  October  23.  f  November  34. 
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$  I.  ON  the  first  of  May  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at 
Leith,  and  were  received  by  their  subjects  with  every 
possible  expression  of  joy.  The  solemnity  of  the  queen's 
coronation  was  conducted  with  great  magnificence ;  but  so 
low  bad  the  order  of  bishops  fallen  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  none  of  them  were  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister  of  great 
repution,  set  the  crown  on  her  head,  administered  the  sa* 
cred  unction,  and  performed  the  other  customary  ceremo- 
nies* 

The  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  the  clergy 
had  contributed  towards  preserving  peace  and  order  in  the 
kingdom,  during  his  absence,  reconciled  James,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  their  persons,  and  even  to  the  presbyterian  form 
of  govemtnent.  In  presence  of  an  assembly  which  met 
this  year,*  he  made  high  encomiums  on  the  discipline  as  well 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  promised  to  adhere  inviola* 
bly  to  both,  and  permitted  the  assembly  to  frame  such  acts 
as  gradually  abolished  all  the  remains  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  full  Smd  legal  establishment 
of  the  presbyterian  modeLf 
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An  event  happeoed  eoon  after,  which  tifforded  the  dergy 
mo  sinall  triumph.  Archbishop  Adamson,  their  ancient  op- 
IKHient,  having  feUen  under  the  king'a  displeasure,  having 
Ifteea  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  tse  in  consequence  of 
she  act  of  aonesauon,  and  being  oppressed  with  age,  with 
|ioverty,  and  diseases,  made  the  meanest  submission  to  the 
clergy,  and  delivered  to  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation 
of  aU  his.npinions  concerning  church  government,  which 
had  been  matter  of  offence  to  the  presbyterians,  S\Mfih  a 
confeffsioa^  from  the  most  learned  person  of  the  episcopal 
<n^er,  was  considered  .as  a  testimony  which  the  force  of 
truth  had  extorted  from  an  adversary.* 

$  11.  Meanwhile,  the  king^s  excessive  clemency  toward!^ 
offenders  multiplied  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  eticouraged 
such  acts  of  violence  as  brought  his  government  under  con- 
tempt, and  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  subjects.  The  histo- 
ry of  several  years,  about  this  time,  is  filled  with  accounts 
c(  4he  deadly  quarrels  between  the  great  families,  and  of 
murders  and  assassinations  perpetrated  in  the  most  auda- 
cious manner,  and  with  c»rcu»itances  of  the  utmost  bar-* 
barity.  All  the  defects  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  now 
felt  more  sensibly,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  Scodand,  and  universal  licence  and  anarchy  pre* 
yailed  to  a  degree  scarce  consistent  with  the  preservatiotf 
of  sodety :  while  the  king,  too  gende  to  punish,  or  too 
feeble  to  act  with  vigour,  suffered  ail  these  enormities  to 
pass  with  impunity. 

$  III.  But  though  James  connived  at  real  crimes,  witch- 
craft, which  is  commonly  an  imaginary  ope,  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  those  suspected  of  it  felt  the  whole  weight  of 
his  authority.  Many  persons,  neither  extremely  old  nor 
wretchedly  poor,  which  were  usually  held  to  be  certain  in- 
dications of  this  crime,  but  masters  of  families,  and  matrons 
of  a  decent  rank,  and  in  the^middle  age  of  life,  were  seized 
and  tortured.  Though  their  confessions  contained  the  most 
absurd  and  incredible  circumstances,  the  king^s  prejudices, 
those  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people,  conspired  in  believing 
their  extravagancies  without  hesitation,  and  in  punishing 
their  persons  without  mercy.     Some  of  these  unhappy  svt{^ 
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ferers  accused  Bothwell  of  haviog  consulted  them,  m  order 
to  know  the  time  of  the  kiog^s  death,  and  of  having  exn- 
ployed  theiy  art  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  endangered 
the  queen's  life,  and  had  detained  James  so  long  in  Den* 
mark.  Upon  this  evidence  that  noUeman  was  committed 
to  prison.  His  turbulent  and  haughty  spirit  could  neither 
submit  to  the  restraint,  nor  broofc>8U<;h  an  indignity.  Hav* 
ing  gained  his  keepers  he.  made  his  escape,  and  imputing  the 
accusation  to  the  artifices  of  his  enemy,  the  chancellor,  be 
assembled  hid  foUowers^  under  pretence  of  driving  him 
from  the  king?s  councils.  Being  favoured  by  some  of  the 
king's  attendants,  he  was  admitted  by  a  secret  passage 
under  cloud  of  night  into  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house.  He  advanced  directly  towards  the  royal  apart* 
ment,  but  happily  before  he  entered,  the  alarm  was  taken, 
and  the  doors  shut.*  While  he  attempted  to  burst  open 
some  of  them,  and  to  set  fire  to  others,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh had  'time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped  with 
the  utmost  difficulty;  owing  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of 
the  niglit,  and  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  fied.f 

He  retired  towards  the  north,' and  the  king  having  unad- 
visedly given  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  pursue 
him  and  his  followers  with  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour 
of  executing  that  commission,  gratified  his  private  revenge, 
and  surrounded  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  burnt  it  to 
the  ground,  and  slew  Murray  himself.^  The  murder  of  a 
young  nobleman  of  such  promising  virtues,  and  the  heir  of 
the  regent  Murray,  the  darling  of  the  people,  excited  uni- 
versal indignation.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose  in  a 
tumultuous  manner;  and  though  they  were  restrained,  by 
the  care  of  the  magistrates,,  from  any  act  of  violence,  they 
threw  aside  all  respect  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
openly  insulted  and  threatened  both.  While  this  mutinous 
spirit  continued,  James  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
the  city,  and  fixed  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Glasgow. 
There  Huntly  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  atrociousness  of  his  crime,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  the  power  of  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he 
was  now  closely  confederated,  and  the  king's  regard  for  the 
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memorjr  of  t)ie  doke  of  Lennox,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  not  only  protected  him  from  the  sentence  which 
sach  an  odious  action  merited,  but  exempted  him  even  from 
the  Cormality  of  a  public  trial.* 

$  IV.  A  step  of  mufih  Importaace  was  taken  soga  after 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  church^  The  clergy 
faadilong  complmnedof  theei^croachmeDts  made  upon  their 
privUegsa  and  joriadiction  by  the  acta  of  the  parliament  one 
thottsand  five  hundred  and  eighty-fonr,  and  though  these 
laws  had  now  lost  much  of  their  force,  they  resolved  to  pe- 
tition die  parliament,  which  was  approaching,  to  repeal 
them  in  form.  The  juncture  for  poshing  sudi  a  measure 
was  well  -chosen.  The  kii^g  haQ  lost  much  of  the  public 
favour  by  his  lenity  towards. the  popish  faction,  and  atill  more 
by  his  remissness  in  pursuing  the  murderers  o£'tlie  earl  of 
Murvay^r  The  chancello^had  not  only  a  powerful.piMr^  of  the 
courtiers  combined  againat  him,  but  wss  become^  odious  to 
the  people,  who  imputed  to  him  every  false  step  in:  the  king's 
conduct*  Bothwell  still  lurked  m  the  kingdom,*  and  being 
necretly  supported,  by  aU  the  enemies  of  Maitland's  admin" 
iatratio%  was  ready  every  moment  to  renew  his  aud^ious 
enterprises*  James,  for  all  these  reasons  was  <«xtreimely 
willing  to  indulge  the  clergy  in  their  request,  and  not  only 
consented  to  .  a  law  whereby  the  acts  of  one  thousand  fiina 
Hundred  and  eighty-four  were  rescinded  or  explained,  but 
he  carried  his  complaisance  aiiil  farther,  and  permitted  the 
parliament  to  establish  the  presbyterian  government,  in  ita 
general  assemblies,  provincial  synodal  presbyteries,  and/kirk 
sesaions,  with  sdl  the  diflfereat  brancber  of  their  diaci|dine 
and  Jurisdktioni  in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  the  zekl 
and  authority  of  the  dergyv^ven  under. the  administration 
of  regents  from  whom  they  might  have  ezpectddtthe'  most 
partial  favour,  could  not  obtain  the  sailction  of /law^  jnxdQ^ 
firmation  of  their  mode  of  ecclesiastical  goveiMmidnt:  No 
prince  was  ever  less  dispd&ed  than.  James  to  approve  » is  vat- 
tem,  the  republican  genioa^of  which  ihspiixd  aj-passlon.ftir 
liberty  extremely  repugnant  to  his  estaked  notions  of  ro^l-a^ 
prerogative.  Nor  could  any  aversion  be  more  invetecate 
than  hia  to  the  austere  and  uncomplying  character  of*  the 
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ptttsbyfertan  clergy  in  that  age ;  iriio,  more  emiDent  for 
seal  than  for  policy,  often  contradicted  bis  opinions,  and 
censured  his  conduct,  with  a  freisdom  eqoaHy  dSenaire.to 
his  dogmatism  as  a  theologian,  and  to  his  pride  ia  a  king* 
His  situation,  however,  obliged  him  frequently  to  ccaceal, 
or  to  dissemble  his  sentimeptSf  ^and  as  he  often  disgustedl 
his  subjects,  by  indulging  the  popish- foction  more  i)^ml  thef 
approved,  he  endeavoured  to  atone  for  this  by  conceasions 
to  the  presbyterian  d^gy,  mdtt  liberai  dian  he  biinself 
would  otherwise  have  chosen  to  graht*^ 

In  this  parliament  Botbwell  and  all-  his  adherents  were 
Mtainted.  But  he  soon  made  a  new  attempt  to  beize  the 
king  at  Falkland;  and  James,  betraiyed  by  sonve  of  his 
courtiers,  and  feebly  defended  by  others^  who  wished  well  to 
Bothwell,  ai  the  chancellor's  avowed  enemy,  owed  hhs  safetj^ 
to  the  fidriifyand  vigilance  of  sir  Robert  Melvil^  and  to  the 
irresoltttioh  of  Both welPs  associates,  t 

$  y«  Scarcely  was  this  danger  ovef ,  when  the  nation  was 
alarmed  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  formidable 
conspira^y^  George  Ker,  the  lord  Newbaette\i  brother, 
^ing  seized  aa  he  was  ready  to  set  sail  for  Spam,  matiy 
stiaptcious  papers  were  found  in  his  custody,  and  among 
these  several  blanks  signed  by  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntly, 
and  lErrol*  By.  this  extraordinary  precaution  they  hoped 
to  iescape  any  danger  of  discovery*  But  Ker's  resolution 
shrinking  when  torture  was  threatened,  be  confessed  that  he 
was  employed  by  these  noblemen  to  carry  on  a  negoijation 
^.ith: the. king  of  Spain;  that  the  blanks  subscribed '  with 
their  natnea  were .  to  be  filled  atp  by  Cricbton  and  T^e ; 
that  they  Ivere  instructed  to  offer  the  faithfol  service  of 
ihe.dn^e  earls  to  that  monarch;  and  to  solicit  him  to  land 
)sibody  bf  his  troops,  either  in  Galloway,  or  atthe  mouth  bf 
Clyde,  with  which  they  undertook,  in  the  first  place,  to  es< 
tablisb  thnf Soman  cathtrfic  religion  in  Scotland,  and  «hen 
to  invadeuJEngland  with  *e  irhole  forces  of  the  kingdom, 
Dtiv<id  '^jfvAxim^  ofii  Fintry,  and  Barclay,  of  Ladyland, 
.|vhom  hepaccused  of  being  pfit^y  to  the  conspihicy,  were 
taken  into  custody,  ^^d  confirmed  all  the  circiHnsinmces  of 
bis  confe8sion4 
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$  VI.  The  nation  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in 
continual  terror  and  agitation  by  so  many  successive  con« 
spitacies,  the  dieeovery  of  this  new  danger  completed  ttie 
panic.  All  ranks  of  men,  as  if  die  enemy  had  already  been 
at  their  gates,  thought  themselves  called  upon  Id  stand 
forth  in  defence  of  their  country*  The  ministers  of  Edin* 
horgh,  without  waiting  for  aoy  warrant  from  die  king,  who 
happened  at  that  time  lo  be  absent  from  the  ca^ul,  and 
without  having  received  any  legid  commission,  assembled  a 
eoosidcraUe  number  of  peers  and  harone,  in  order  to  pro«> 
vide  an  instant  aecurity  against  the  impending  danger. 
They  seized  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  committed  him  to  the 
castle ;  tliey  examined  Ker^  and  prepared  a  remonstrance 
to  be  laid  before  the  king,  concerning  the  state  of  the  na* 
tioo,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  conspirators  with 
becoming  vigour.  James,  though  jealous  of  every  en* 
eroacbment  on  his  prerogative,  and  oflfended  with  subjects, 
who  instead  of  petitioning,  seemed  to  prescribe  to  him, 
found  it  necessary,  during  the  violence  of  the  ferment,  not 
only  to  adopt  their  plan,  but  even  to  declare  that  no  consi* 
deration  should  ever  induce  him  to  pardon  such  as  bad 
been  guil^  of  so  odious  a  treason^  He  summoned  the  earls 
at  Huntly  and  Enrol  to  eurrender  themselves  to  justice.* 
Graham  of  Fintry,  whom  his  peers  pronounced  to  be  guil- 
ty of  treason,  he  commanded  to  be  puUicly  beheaded  ;  and 
marching  into  the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  two 
earls,  together  with  Angus,  who  bad  escaped  out  of  prison, 
i«ured  to  the  mountains.  He  placed  garrisons  in  the  cas* 
ties  which  belonged  to  them  ;  compelled  their  va^sats,  and 
die  barons  in  the  adjacent  countries,  to  subscribe  a  bond 
containing  professions  of  their  loyalty  towards  him,  and  of 
'  their  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
oonstituted  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Marischal  his  lieutenants 
there.f 

$  VII.  Having  finished  this  expedition,  James  return- 
ed to  Edinburgh,  where  he  found  lord  Borrough,  an  extra- 
ordinary ambassador  from  the  court  of  £ngland4     Eliza- 
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beth,  adsrmed  at  the  discovery  of  a' conspiracy  which  ahe 
cofisidered  as  no  less  formidable  to  her  own  kingdom  than 
to  Scotland,  reproached  James  with  his  former  remissness, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  regarded  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
teslant  religion,  or  the  dignity  of  his  own  crown,  to  punish 
this  repeated  treason  with  rigour ;  and  if  he  could  not  ap- 
prehend the  persons,  at  least  to  confiscate  the  estates,  of 
such  audacious  rebels*  She  weakened,  however,  the  force 
of  these  requests,  by  interceding  at  the  same  time  in  behalf 
of  Bothwell,  whom,  according  to  her  usual  policy  in  nou- 
rishing a  factious  spirit  among  theSeottiah  nobles,  she  had 
taken  under  her  protection.  James  absoli^tely  refused  to 
listen  to  any  intercession  in  favour  of  one  who  had  so  often, 
and  with  so  much  outrage,  insulted  both  his  government 
and  his  person.  With  regard  to  the  popish  conspirators^ 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  prosecute  them  with  vigour  ; 
but  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  so,  he  demanded 
a  small  sum  of  money  from  Elizabeth,  which  she,  distrust- 
ful perhaps  of  the  manner  in  which  he  might  apply  it, 
shewed  no  inclination  to  grant.  The  zeal,  however,  and 
importunity  of  his  ow;:i  subjects  obliged  him  to  call  a  pai*- 
liament,  in  order  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  the 
three  earls.  But  before  it  met,  Ker  made  his  escape  out 
of  prison,  and,  on  pretence  that  legal  evidence  of  their 
guilt  could  not  be  produced,  nothing  was  concluded  against 
litem.  The  king  himself  was  universally  suspected  of  hav- 
ing contrived  this  ardfice,  on  purpose  to  elude  the  requests 
of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of 
his  own  people ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  sooth  the  cler- 
gy, who  exclaimed  loudly  against  his  conduct,  he  gave  way 
to  the  passing  of  an  act,  which  ordained  such  as  obstinate- 
ly contemned  the  censures  of  the  church  to  be  declared- 
outlaws.* 

$  VIII.  While  the  terror  excited  by  the  popish  conspi- 
racy possessed  the^  nation,  the  court  had  been  divided  by 
two  rival  factions,  which  contended  for  the  chief  direction 
of  affsurs.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the  chancellor,  in  whom 
the  king  reposed  entire  confidence*     For  that  very  reason, 
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perhapt^  he  Imd  fallen  early  under  the  queen's  displeasure* 
The  duke  of  Lennox^  the  earl  of  Athql,  lord  Ochiltree^ 
and  all  the  name  of  Stewart,  espoused  her  quarrel,  and 
widened  the  breach.  James,  fond  no  less  of  domestic 
tranqttiUitf  than  of  public  peace,  advised  his  favourite  to 
retire,  for  spme  time,  in  hopes  that  the  queen's  resentment 
would  subside.  But  as  he  stood  in  need,  in  the  present 
-juncture,  of  the  assistance  of  an  able  minister,  he  had  re-^ 
called  him  to  court.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  reco- 
vering his  former  power,  the  Stewarts  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  no  less  illegal  than  desperate.*  Having  com- 
bined with  Bothwell,  -who  was  of  the  same  name,  thejr 
brought  him,  back  secretly  into  Scotland;  and  seising  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  introduced  him  into  the  royal  apartment 
with  a  numerous  train  of  armed  followers.-  James,  though 
deserted  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  incapable  of  resistance, 
discovered  more  indignation  than  fear,  and  reproaching 
them  for  their  treachery,  called  on  the  earl  to  finish  bis 
treasons,  by  piercing  his  sovereign  to  the  heart.  But 
Bothwell  fell  on  his  knees,  and  implored  pardon.  The 
king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refuse  his  demands.  A 
few  days  after  he  signed  a  capitulation  with  this  successful 
traitor,  to  whom  he  was  really  a  prisoner,  whereby  he 
bound  himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  for  all  past  offen- 
ces, and  to  procure  the  ratification  of  it  in  parliament ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  dismiss  the  chancellor,  the  master 
of  Glamis,  lord  Home,  and  sir  George  Home  from  his 
councils  and  presence.  Bothwell,  on  his  part,  consented  to 
remove  from  court,  though  he  left  there  as  many  of  his 
associates  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  adverse  faction. 

^  IX.  But  it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  king 
under  the  same  kind  of  bondage,  to  which  he  had  been  of- 
ten subject  during  his  minority*!  He  discovered  so  much 
impatience  to  shake  off  his  fetters,  that  those  who  had  im*> 
posed,  durst  not  continue  the  restraint.  They  permitted 
him  to  call  a  convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  to . 
repair  thither  himself.  All  Bothwel^s  enemies,  and  all 
who  were  desirous  of  gaining  the  king^s  favour  by  appear- 
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ifif  to  be  90«  obey#d  the  eummoCM*  They  promaimmA  the 
inaolt  oit^red  to  the  hmffs  peraoo  and  a«dM»*ity  lo  be  hi(||h 
treasoPf  md  4ecliired  hiia  aheolved  frooiiuijr  obtigfitioti  A9 
observe  condUiona  extorted  by  force,  and  which  vioUled  80 
easeiitiaUy  hU  royajl  prerogative.  Jaines,  howerer^  etitt 
proffered  bian  a  pardon,  provided  ht  wodld  aue  for  it  as  a« 
act  of  mercy<,  and  promiae  to  >retire  out  of  the  hmgdonu 
These  coDditioiM  Bothwell  rejected  with  diadatn,  and  her 
taking  himself  once  more  to  atrmsv^ttenipted  to  sm^ise  the 
Jting  ;  but  finding  lum  on  his  guard,  fled  to  the  bordcxs.* 
,  $  X.  The  king's  ardour  against  Bothwell,  compared 
vith  his  slow  and  evasive  proceedings  againal  the  popish 
lords,  occasaoned  a  general  disgust  among  his  subjects  ;  and 
was  in^mted  either  to  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  per-> 
aons  of  those  conspirators,  or  to  a  secret  partiality  tawaid3 
their  opinions ;  both  whkh  ^[ave  rise  to  no  unxeasonable 
fears*!  The  clergy  as  the  immediate  guardians  of  the 
protestant  religion,  thought  themselves  bound,  in  sueh  a 
juncture,  to  take  extraordinary  ^teps  for  its  preservation* 
Tlw  provincial  synced  of  Fife,  happening  to  meet  at  thttt 
tiine,  a  motion  was  made  to  excommunicate  all  concerned 
in  the  late  conspiracy,  as  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  papists ; 
and  though  none  of  the  conspirators  resided  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod,  pr  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction^ 
such  was  the  zeal  of  the  members,  that,  overlooking  this 
irregularity,  they  pronounced  aigainat  them  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  tp  which  the  act  of  last  parliament  ad- 
ded new  terrors.  Lest  this  should  be  imputed  to  a  few 
men,  and  accounted  the  act  of  a  small  part  of  the  church, 
deputies  were  appointed  to  attend  the  adjacent  synods,  and 
to  desire  their  approbation  and  concurrence. 

§  XL  An  event  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  which  in- 
creased the  people's  suspicions  of  the  king.^  As  he  was 
marching  on  an  expedition  against  the  borderers,  the  three 
popish  earls  coming  suddenly  into  his  presence,  offered  to 
submit  themselves  to  a  legal  trial;  and  James,  without 
committing  them  to  custody  appointed  a  day  for  that  pur» 
pose.  They  prepared  to  appear  with  a  formidable  train  of 
their  friends  and  vassals.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  cler*> 
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gy,  together  with  many  j^eers  ahd  barons^  aftbembUii);^  at 
Edintmrgfa)  remottstrattd'  against  the  king's  extreme  ifidal>- 
gesce  with  great  boldnettv  aad  demanded  ot  himf^  aec6Fd- 
KDg  td  the  vegular  coarse  of  justlee',  to  commit  to  atire  Cm^ 
tody  persons  charged  with'  t^e  highest  acts  of  treason,  who 
irould  not  be  brought  to  a  legal  trtel^  until  they  were  abr 
aotved  fooni  the  ceiisu^s  of  the  eharch ;  and  to* tall  A  cont* 
ventioa  of  estates^  to  deliberate  concerning  the  method  of 
t>roceflriittg  against  th&in»  At  Ae  same  tinie  they  offered 
to  accboqiaoy  hsai  in  artts'  t»  the  |dace  of  trial,  lest  stich 
nndacibus  and  pawerful*erimitta|s  should  overawe  justice^ 
Midf  dictate  to  the  judges,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  sub^ 
mit.  James^  though  caccremely  offended,  both  wf th  tM 
bregnlariQr  of  tlwir  proceedings,  and  the  presumf^on  df 
their*  demands,  fotmd  it  eicpedievt  to  put  off  the  day  of 
t^iaivand  to  csdl  a  convention  of  estates^  in  order  to^  quiet 
tbe  &ass.and  jealottaies  of  tfiO' people*  By  being  humour^ 
cd*i«  this  poiat^  dieir  suapicions  began  gradually  to  abalte^ 
andibr  chancellor  manajged  the  convention  so  artftilty,  thaf 
he  ihiaiself,  together  with'a -few  other  tnembers^  wiere'em^ 
pdwdredto  pronomioe  a  final  sentence  upon  the  consi^ira^ 
flotd.^'  After  much  deliberation  they  ordained,  that  thd 
Arse 'OarU  and  their  adsoclaies  should  be  exempted  from  ^1 
further  inquiry  or  prosecution,  on  account  of  theif  torfesf^ 
pondcoce- with' Spain  I  that  before  the  first  day  of  Febrtlia- 
ty,  tbey  should  either  submit  ta  the  thurch^  and  pnblid/ 
renouDOe  the  errors  of  popety^  Or  remove  out  of  the  kitig^ 
domj'  that,  before  the  first  of  Jahnary,  they  should  d€d9rif 
wfaielt  of  these  alternatives  they  Would  embrace ;  4ha%  they 
shooki  fio4  surety  for  their  peaceable  demeanour  for  the 
ftttuve;'^and  that  if  they  failed  to  signify  thdr  choice  id 
due  lime,  diey  should  lose  ^  the  benefit  of  this  act  of  aMt^ 
ii§nj  and  remain  exposed  to  all  the  pains  of  la^.f 
'  By  this  lenity  towards  the  conspirators,  James  incurred 
much  reproaeh,  and  gained  naadvantage«  Devoted  to  the 
popitb  superstition,  submissive  to  all  the  dictates  of  theit^ 
prifcsts,  and  buoyed  up  with  hopes  and  promises  of  foreigil 
asd^  the  three  earls  refused  to  accept  of  thecondition#,  and 
continued  tlieir  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  cour^ 
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of  Spain*  A  convention  of  estates  proaouneed  Aem  to 
have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  articles  which  vrere  ofiery- 
ed;  and  the  king  required  them  by  proclamation  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  justice.*  The  presence  of  the  Englidi 
ambassador  contributed,  perhaps,  to  the  vigour  of  these 
proceedings.  Eliauibethi  ever  attentive  to  Jameses  motions^ 
and  imputing  his  reluctance  to  punish  the  popish  lords  to  m 
secret  approbation  of  their  designs,  had  sent  lord  Zouche 
to  represent,  once  more,  the  danger  to  wluch  he  exposed 
himself,  by  this  false  moderation  ;  and  to  require  him  te 
exercise  that  rigour  which  their  crimes,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  rendered  necefsary.  Though  the  steps  now 
taken  by  the.  king  silenced  all  complaints  on  that  head,  yet 
Zouche,  forgetful  of  his  character  fis  an  ambassador,  enter- 
ed  into  private  negotiations  with  such  of  the  Scottish  n0- 
bles  as  '  disapproved  of  the  king's  measures,  and  held  al« 
most  an  open  correspondence  with  Bothwell,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  artifice  of  malecootenis,  pretended  much 
solicitude  for  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  cooBteon- 
weahh;  and  covered  his  own  embition  with  the  specious 
veil  of  zeal  against  those  counsellors  who  restrained  the 
king' from  pursuing^  the  avowed  enemies  <^  the  protestaat 
faitbu  Zouche,  encouraged  him,  in  the  name  of  his  mis- 
tress, to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign* 

4  XII.  Meanwhile,  the  king  and  the  clergy  were  filled  with 
mucnal  distrust  of  each  other.  They  were  jealous,  perhaps, 
to  excess,  that  James's  affections  leaned  too  much  towards 
the  popish  faaion ;  he  suspected  them,  without  good  rea- 
son, of  prompting  Bothwell  to  rebellion,  and  even  of  sup- 
plying him  with  money  for  that  purpose.  Little  instigation, 
indeed,  was  wanting  to  rouse  such  a  turbulent  spirit  as 
Bothwell'a.to  any  daring  enterprise.  He  appeared  sudden- 
ly w4thin  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
drffid  horse.  The  pretences,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  this  insurrection,  were  extremely^4^piilar ;  zeal  for 
religion,  enmity  to  popery,  concern  for  the.  king's  honour, 
and  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  James  was  totally  un* 
provided  for  his  own  defence  ;  he  had  no  infantry,  and  was 
siccompanied  only  with  a  few  horsemen  of  lord  Home's 
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train.  Id  this  extremity  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  citi* 
zens  of  Edittbargh,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  act 
with  zeal,  he  promised  to  proceed  against  the  popish  lords 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  Animated  by  their  minis* 
ttrs,  the  eitizeiia  ran  cheerfully  to  their  arms,  and  advan* 
ced,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  against  Bothwell ;  but  he, 
notwithstanding  his  success  in  putting  to  flight  lord  Home^ 
who  had  rashly  charged  him*  with  a  far  inferior  number  of 
cavalry,  retired  to  Dalkeith,  without  daring  to  atuck  the 
king.  His  followers  abandoned  him  soon  after,  and  dis- 
couraged by  so  many  successive  disappointments,  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field.  He 
betook  himself  to  his  usual  lurking  places  in  the  ixorth  of 
England  f  but  Elizabeth,  in  compliance  with  the  king's  re« 
monstrances,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retreat.* 

$  XIIL  No  sooner  was  the  king  delivered  from  one 
danger,  than  he  was  called  to  attend  toanothenf  The  po- 
pish lords,  in  consequence  of  their  negotiations  with  Spain, 
received  in  the  spring,  a  supply  of  money  from  Philip* 
What  bold  designs  this  might  inspire,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  conjecture.  From  men  under  the  dominion  of  bigotry, 
and  whom  indulgence  could  not  reclaim,  the  most  despe- 
rate actions  were  to  be  dreaded.  The  assembly  of  the 
church  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  remonstrated  against 
them  with  more  bitterness  than  ever;  and  unanimously 
ratified  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the 
synod  of  Fife.  James  himself,  provoked  by  their  obstinacy, 
and  ing^ratitude,  and  afraid  that  his  long  forbearance^  would 
not  only  be  generally  displeasing  to  his  own  subjects,  but  give 
rise  to  unfavourable  suspicions  among  the  English,  exerted 
himsdf  with  unusual  vigour.  He  called  a  parliament  ;^ 
laid  before  it  all  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  and  though  there  were  but  few  members  pre* 
sent,  and  several  of  these  connected  with  the  conspirators 
by  blood  or  friendship^  he  prevailed  on  them,  by  his  influ* 
eaee  and  importunity,  to  pronounce  the  most  rigorous  sen- 
tence which  the  Jaw  can  inflict.  They  were  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  their  estates  and  honours  for» 
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felted.  At  the  aaae  time,  atfUutes,  more  severe  than  eyer« 
were  enacted  agatost  the  professors  of  the  popish  religion^ 
$  XIV.  How  to  put  this  sentence  in  execution*  w^s  m 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  Three  powerful  barons,  cantoned 
in  a  pjirt  of  the  pountry  of  di^ultaccess,  aurroiindcd  with 
^i^umerous  vassals,  and  supported  by  aid  fiom  a  foo'eign 
prince,  were  more  than  an  overmatch  for  a  Seottish  moa- 
^^riph.  No  intreaty  could  prevail  on  filisiabeth  to  advanee 
the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  expences  of  an  exi 
peditfon  against  them.  To  attack  them  in  person,  with  hia 
own  forces  alone,  might  h^ve  exposed  James  both  to  dis- 
grace and  to  danger.  He  had  recourse  to  the  only  expe-* 
diep^  which  remained  in  such  a  situation  for  aidifig  the  im« 
potence  of  sovereign  authority ;  he  delegated  his  authority 
to  the  earl  t>f  Argyll  and  lord  Forbes,  the  Readers  of  two 
dans  a^  enmity  with  the  conspirators  i  and  gave  them  a 
commission  to  invade  their  lands,  and  to  seize  the  castles 
which  belonged  to  them.  Boihwel^  notwithstanding  all 
his  high  pretensions  of  ^eal  for  the  protestant  religion,  hav- 
ing now  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  them,  the 
danger  became  ev^ry  day  more  urging,  Argyll,  solicited 
by  the  l^ing,  and  roused  by  the  clergy,  106k  the  field  at  thfi 
head  of  seven  thousand  men.  Huntly  and  Errol  met  him 
at  Glenhvat,  with  an  army  far  inferior  in  number,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the  low  countries,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  who  brought  along  with  them  a  train  of 
^tld  pieces.  They  encountered  each  other  with  all  the  fury 
which  hereditary  enmity  and  ancient  rivalship  add  to  uut 
disciplined  courage."**  |3ut  the  Highlanders,  disconcerted  by 
the  $rst  discharge  of  the  cannon,  to  which  they  wctre  little 
accustomed,  and  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  cavalry, 
were  soon  put  to  flight ;  and  ArgylU  a  gallant  young  mw 
pf  eighteen,  was  carried  by  his  friends  o||t  of  the  field, 
weeping  with  indignation  at  their  disgrace,  and  exiling  on 
them  to  stand*!  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  oame«t 
$  XV*  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this,  defeat,  James, 
though  obliged  to  pawn  his  jewels  in  order  to  raise,  money ,^ 
f^ssf  mbled  a  small  body  of  tropps,  and  marched  V>wa;rds 
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the  north*  He  was  joined  by  the  Irvifaes^  Keiths,  Leslys, 
ForbeseSf  and  other  clans  at  enmity  with  Huntly  and  Erred, 
wb9  having  lost  several  of  their  principal  followers  at  Glen- 
Uvat,  and  others  refusing  to  bear  arms  against  the  king  in 
person,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  mountains.  James 
wasted  their  lands  ;  put  garrisons  in  some  of  their  castles^ 
bomt  others;  and  left  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  his  lieuten- 
ant in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  body  of  SMn  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  them  from  gathering  to  any  head  there,  or 
from  infesting  the  low  country..  Reduced  at  last  to  ex- 
treme distress  by  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  deser* 
tion  of  their  followers,  they  obtained  the  king's  permission 
to  go  beyond  seas,  and  gave  security  that  they  should  nei- 
ther return  without  his  licence,  nor  engage  in  any  new  in- 
trigues against  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.*' 

$  XVI.  By  their  exile,  tranquiUity  was  re-established  in 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  the  firmness  and  vigour  which 
James  had  displayed  in  his  last  proceedings  against  them, 
regained  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects.  But  he  sunk  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
They  had  asserted  his  mother's  right  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land with  so  much  warmth,  that  they  could  not,  with  any 
decency,  reject  his ;  and  the  indulgence,  with  which  he  af- 
fected to  treat  the  professors  of  the  popish  religion,  inspired 
them  with  such  hopes,  that  they  viewed  his  accession  to  the 
throne  as  no  undesirable  event.  But  the  rigour  with  which 
the  king  had  lately  pursued  the  conspirators,  and  the  severe 
statutes  against  popery  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent, 
convinced  them  now  that  these  hopes  were  visionary ;  and 
they  began  to  look  about  in  quest  of  some  new  successor, 
whose  rights  they  might  oppose  to  h».  The  papists  who 
resided  in  England  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  generous  mind,  though  firmly  estabHshed  in 
the  protestant  faith^  abbcm'ed  the  severities  inflicted  in  that 
age  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  Those  of  the  same 
0ect,  who  were  in  exile,  formed  a  bolder  scheme,  and  one^ 
more  suitable  to  their  situation.     They  advanced  the  claim 
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of  the  infanta  of  Spain ;  and  Parsons^  the  Jesuit,  published  a 
book,  in  which,  by  false  quotations  from  history,  by  fabu* 
loua  ^vealogies,  and  absurd  arguments,  intermingled  with 
bitter  invectives  against  the  king  of  Scots,  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  infanta's  title  to  the  English  crown  to  be  pre-, 
lerable  to  his.  Philip,  though  involved  already  in  a  war 
both  with  France  and  England,  and  scarce  able  to  defend 
the  remains  of  the  Burgundian  provinces,  against  the  Dutch 
commonwealthr  eagerly  grasped  at  this  airy  project.  The 
dread  of  a  Spanish  pretender  to  the  crown,  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  papists  began  to  form  against  the  king's  sue* 
cession,  contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  protestants  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event. 

$  XVII.  Bothwell,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  men« 
tioned  as  the  disturber  of  the  king's  tranquillity  and  of 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. Abandoned  by  the  queen  of  England,  on  ac- 
count of  his  confederacy  with  the  popish  lords ;  excommu- 
nicated by  the  church  for  the  same  reason ;  and  deserted^ 
in  his  distress,  by  his  own  followers ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
for  safety  to  France,  and  thence  to  Spain  and  Italy,  where^ 
after  renouncing  the  protestant  faith,  he  led  many  years  an 
obscure  and  indigent  life,  remarkable  only  for  a  low  and  in- 
famous debauchery.  The  king,  though  extremely  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  strongest  resentment  to  the  slightest  acknowl- 
edgments could  never  be  softened  by  his  submission,  nor  be 
induced  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  his  behalf.* 

This  year  the  king  lost  chancellor  Maitland,  an  able 
minister,  on  whom  he  had  long  devolved  the  whole  weight 
of  public  affairs.  As  James  loved  him  while  alive,  he 
wrote,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  a  copy  of  verges,  which, 
when  compared  with  the  compositions  of  that  age,  are  far 
from  being  inelegant*! 

$  XVIII.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  administration.  At  that  time,  the  annual 
diarges  of  government  far  exceeded  the  king's  revenues. 
The  queen  was  fond  of  expensive  amusements.  James 
Umself  was  a  stranger  to  economy.  It  became  necessary, 
for  all. these  reasons,  to  levy  the  public  revenues  with  great- 
er, order  and  rigour,  add  to  husband  them  with  more  care. 
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This  important  trust  was  committed  to  ei^ht  gentkmen  of 
the  law,*  who,  from  their  number,  were  called  Octavians. 
The  powers  vested  in  them  were  ample,  and  almost  unltmi* 
ted.  The  king  bound  himself  neither  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, nor  to  supply  any  vacancy  that  might  happen,  without 
their  consent :  and  knowing  the  facility  of  his  own  temper, 
agreed  that  no  alienation  of  his  revenue,  no  grant  of  a  pen- 
sion, or  order  on  the  treasury,  should  be  held  valid,  unless 
it  were  ratified  by  the  su|^cription  of  five  of  the  commis- 
sioners ;  all  their  acts  and  decisions  were  declared  to  be  of 
equal  force  with  the  sentence  of  judges  in  civil  courts;  and 
in  consequence  of  them,  and  without  any  other  warrant, 
any  person  might  be  arrested,  or  their  goods  seized.  Such 
ei^tensive  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  absolute  dtspostd 
•f  the  public  money,  drew  the  whole  executive  p«t  fk  go* 
vemment  into  their  hands.  United  among  themselves,  they 
gradually  undermined  the  rest  of  the  king's  ministers,  atul 
seized  on  every  lucrative  or  honourable  office.  Theianctent 
servants  of  the  crown  repined  at  being  obliged^to  quit  their 
stations  to  new  men.  The  favourites  and  young  courtiers- 
murmured  at  seeing  the  king's  liberality  stinted  by  their 
prescriptions.  And  the  clergy  exclaimed  against  some  of 
them  as  known  aposutes  to  popery,  and  suspected  others  of 
secretly  favouring  it.  They  retained  their  power,  however, 
notwithsunding  this  general  combination  against  them;  and 
they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  order  and  economy  whieh  they 
introduced*  into  the  administration  of  the  finances,  by  which 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government  were  more  easily  de* 
frayed  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  king's  rejgn.f 

\  XIX.  The  rumour  of  vast  preparations  which  Philip 
was  said  to  be  carrying  on  at  this  time,  filled  both  England 
and  Scodand  with  the  dread  of  a  new  invasion.  James 
took  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  But 
these  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  whose  suspicions 
of  the  king's  sincerity  began  to  revive ;  and  as  he  had  per- 
mitted the  wives  of  die  banished  peers  to  levy  the  renu  of 

*  Alexander  Seatoun,  president  of  the  session,  Wslter  Stewart, 
commendator  of  filantyre,  lord  privy  seal,  David  Camegy,  John 
Lindsay,  James  Elphingsione,  Thomas  Hamilton^  John  Skene,  ^ 
elerk  register,  and  Peter  Yeung,  elemosynar. 
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and  to  live  in  their  houses,  they  charged  him 
jering  the  act  of  forfeiture  ineffectual,  by  support^ 
fA  avowed  enemies  of  the  protestant  faith.  The  as- 
^««db1y  of  the  chureh  took  under  consideration  the  state  of 
^,y  the  kiBgdom^  and  having  appointed  a  day  of  public  fasting, 
they  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the  nation 
was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  protesunt  faith,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  aggressors.*'  A  committee,  consisting  of  the 
most  eminent  clergymen,  and  of*  many  barons  and  gentle<* 
men  of  distinction,  waited  on  the  king,  and  laid  before  him 
a  plan  for  die  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  preservation 
of  religion.  They  urged  him  to  appropriate  the  estates  of 
Ae  banished  loids  as  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers) 
to  take  the  strictest<precautions  for  preventing  the  return  of 
such  turbulent  subjects  into  the  country ;  and  to  pursue  all 
who  were  suspected  of  being  their  adherents  with  the  ut* 
ihost  rigour.  . 

^  XX.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  king's 
schemes,  or  more  disagreeable  to  his  inclination,  than  these 
pn>positions;  Averse  through  his  whole  life,  to  any  course 
where  He  expected  opposition  or  danger ;  and  fond  of  at« 
tainiirg  bis  ends  with  the  character  of  moderation,  and  by 
the  arts  of  policy,  he  observed  with  concern  the  prejudices 
agpunat  him  which  were  growing  among  the  Roman  catho* 
lies,  and  resolved  to  make  some  atonement  for  that  part  of 
his  conduct  which  had  drawn  upon  him  their  indignation^ 
Elizabeth,  was  now  well  advanced  in  years;  her  life  'bad 
lately  been  in  danger;  if  any  popish  competitor  should 
arise  to  dispute  his  right  of  succession,  a  faction  so  pow* 
erful  as  that  of  the  banished  lords  might  be  extremely  for« 
midable;  and  any  division  among  his  own  subjects  might 
prove  fatal  at  a  juncture  which  would  require  their  united 
and  most  vigorous  efforts.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ad* 
ditional  severities  which  the  assembly  proposed,  James  had 
thoughts  of  mitigating  the  punishment  which  they  already 
suffered.  And  as  they  were  surrounded,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  foreign  parts,  by  Philip's  emissaries;  as  resent'' 
ment  might  dispose  them  to  listen  more  favourably  than 
ever  to  their  suggestions;  as  despair  might  drive  them  to 
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•till  more  atrocious  actions ;  he  resolved  to  reed  them,  un« 
der  certain  conditions,  into  their  native  countrjr*  Encour-^  ' 
aged  by  these  sentiments  of  the*  king  in  their  favour^  of 
which  they  did  not  want  intelligence,  and  wearied  already^ 
of  the  dependant  and  anxious  life  of  exiles,  they  ventured 
to  return  secredy  into  Scotland.  Soon  after,  they  present* 
ed  a  petition  to  the  king,  begging  his  permission  to  reside 
at  their  own  houses,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  theif^ 
peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour*  James  called  a  convene 
tion  of  estates  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  of  stich  import* 
ance,  and  by  their  advice  he  granted  the  petition^ 

§  XXI.  The  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
last  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  <^ 
this,  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  whh  all  the  precipitancy  of 
fear  and  of  zeal,  took  such  resolutions  as  they  thought  ife* 
cessary  for  the  safisty  of  the  kingdom.  They  wrote  circu* 
lar  letters  to  all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland  i  they  warned 
ihem  of  the  approaching  danger;  they  exhorted  them  to  stif 
up  their  people  to  tha  defence  of  their  just  rights  |  they 
commanded  them  to  publish,  in  all  their  pulpits^  the  act 
excommunicating  the  popish  lords  I  and  enjoined  them  to 
lay  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  ix>p«ry  un^ 
der  the  same  censure  by  a  summary  sentence^  and  Without 
observing  the  usual  formalities  of  triaL  As  the  danget* 
seemed  too  pressing  to  wait  for  the  stated  meetings  of  thtf 
judicatories  of  the  church,  they  made  choice  of  the  most 
eWnent  clergymen  in  different  corners  of  the  kingdom,  ap*^ 
pointed  them  to  reside  constantly  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
meet  every  day  with  the  ministers  of  that  city,  under  th^ 
name  of  the  Standing'  Council  qf  the  Churchy  and  vested  ia 
this  body  the  supreme  authority,  by  enjoining  it,  in  imita«« 
tion  of  the  ancient  Rpman  form,  to  uke  care  that  the  church 
should  receive  no  detriment. 

These  proceedings,  no  less  unconstitutional  than  Uiipre- 
cedented,  were  manifest  encroachments  on  the  royal  pre^ 
rogative,  and  bold  steps  towards  open  rebellion.  The  king^a 
conduct,  however,  justified  in  some  degree  such  excesses* 
His  lenity  towards  the  papists,  so  repugnant  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  that  age;  his  pardoning  the  conspirators,  notwiih« 
standing  repeated  promises  to  the  contrary ;  the  respect  be 
0aid  to  lady  Huntlv^  who  was  attached  to  the  RasMh  tcp 
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liigfon  no  less  than  her  husband ;  his  committing  the  care 
of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  lady  Leving- 
ston^  who  was  infected  with  the  sMne  superstition;  the 
^contempt  with  which  he  talked,  on  all  occasions,  both  of 
die  character  of  ministers,  and  of  their  function ;  were  cir-* 
eumstances  which  might  have  ftlled  minds,  not  prone  by 
nature  to  jealousy,  with  some  suspicions  >  and  might  have 
preeipkated  into  r^h  councils  those  who  were  far  removed 
from  intemperate  zeal*  But,  however  power^  the  motives- 
might  be,  which  influenced  the  clergy,  or  however  laudable 
the  end  they  had  in  view,  they  conducted  their  nseasurea 
with  no  address,  and  even  with  little  prudence.  Jame» 
^covered  a  strong  inclkiation  to  avoid  ar  rupture  with  the 
church,  and  jealous  as  he  was  of  hi»  prerogative,  would  wil«> 
Kngly  have  made  many  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
By  his  command,  some  of  the  privy  counsellovs  had  an 
interview  with  the  more  moderate  among  the  clergy,  and 
inquired  whether  Huntly  and  his  associates  might  not,  up* 
on  making  proper  acknowledgments,  be  again  recei^red  into- 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  be  exempted  from  any  further 
Itunishment  on  account  of  their  past  apostacy  and  treasons.^ 
They  replied,  that  though  the  gate  of  mer^y  stood  always- 
open  for  those  who  repented  and  returned,  yet  b»  these  no- 
blemen had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  a  crime  deserving  death 
both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man,  the  civil  magistrate 
could  not  legally  grant  them  a  pardon ;  and  even  though 
the  church  should  absolve  them,  it  was  his  duty  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  them.  This  inflexibility  in  those  wha 
were  reckoned  the  most  compliant  of  the  order,  filled  the 
king,  with  indignation,  which  the  imprudence  and  obstinacy 
of  a  private  clergyman  heightened  into  rage. 

$  XXII.  Mr.  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,, 
discoursing  in  one  of  his  sermons,  according  to  custom, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  nation,  affirmed,  that  the  king, 
had  permitted  the  popish  lords  to  return  into  Scotland,  and 
by  that  action  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  ow» 
heart;  that  all  kings  were  the  devil's  children;  that  Satan 
had  now  the  guidance  of  the  court;  that  the  queen  of  £ng* 
land  was  an  atheist ;  that  the  judges  were  ndiscreants  and 
bribers;  the  nobility  godless  and  degenerate;  the  privy 
Gounsellors  cormorants,  and  men  of  no  religion  ^  and  in  hie^ 
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prayer  for  the  queen  he  used  these  worda.  We  must  prajr 
lor  her  for  fashion  sake,  but  we  have  no  cause,  she  wiU 
fiever  do  us  good.  James  cominanded  him  to  be  summon- 
ed before  jthe  privy  council,*  to  answer  for  such  seditious 
eicpressions ;  and  the  clergy^  instead  of  abandoning  him  t# 
the  punishment  which  such  a  petulant  and  criminsd  attack 
on  his  superiors  deserved,  were  so  imprudent  as  to  es- 
pouse his  cause,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common  one  of  die 
whole  order.  The  controversy  concerning  the  immunities 
of  the  pulpit,  and  the  righu  of  the  clergy  to  testify  against 
vice*  of  every  kind,  which  had  been  agiuted  in  one  thou«* 
sand  five  hundred  aad  eighty *four,  was  now  revived.  It  was 
pretended  that,  with  regard  to  their  sacred  function,  mia> 
isters  were  subject  to  the  church  alone 4  that  it  belonged  only 
to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falser 
hood  of  doctrines  delivered  in  the  pulpit^  that  if,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  ihe  king  usurped  this  jurisdiclion,  the 
church  would,  from  that  moment,  «nk  under  servitude  to 
the  civil  magistrate;  that,  instead  of  reproving  vice  with 
that  honest  boldness  which  had  often  been  of  advantage  to 
individuals,  and  salutary  to  the  kingdom,  the  clergy  would 
learn  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  prince,  and  to  connive  at 
the  vices  of  others ;  that  the  king's  eagerness  to  pumsfc  the 
indiscretion  of  a  protestant  minister,  while  he  was  so  ready 
to  pardon  the  crimes  of  popish  conspirators,  caQed  on  thenn 
to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
contend  for  their  privileges,  and  to  prevent  any  encroach* 
cnent  on  those  rights,  of  which  the  church  had  been  in  pos- 
aession  ever  since  the  reformation.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  council  of  the  church  enjoined  Black  to 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council.  Proud  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  zeal,  he  presented  a  paper  to 
that  purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  firmness  refused  to  plead, 
or  to  answer  the  questions  whkh  were  put  to  hinu  In 
order  to  add  greater  weight  to  these  ptroceedings,  the  coun^ 
xil  of  the  church  transmitted  the  dedinature  to  all  the  pres* 
byteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  enjoined  every  minis^ 
^er  to  subscribe  it  in  testimony  of  his  approbation. 
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James  defended  his  rights  with  no  less  vigour  than  they 
«rere  attacked.  Sensible  of  the  contempt  under  which  hig 
authority  must  fall,  if  the  dergy  should  be  permitted  pub^^ 
lidy,  and  with  impunity,  to  calumniate  his  ministers,  and 
even  to  censure  himself;  and  knowing  bjr  former  examples, 
iwhat  unequal  reparation  for  such  oflFj^nces  he  might  expect 
from  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  he  urged  on  the  inquiry 
into  Black's  conduct,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  command? 
ing  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  church  to  leave  Edin- 
hurg^,  and  to  return  to  their  own  parishes.  Black,  instead 
of  submitting,  renewed  his  declinature;  and  the  members  of 
the  council,  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  declared,  that 
as  they  met  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  obedience  to  it 
sras  a  duty  still  more  sacred  than  that  which  they  owed 
to  the  king  himself.  The  privy  council,  notwithstanding 
Black's  refusing  to  plead,  proceeded  in  the  trial ;  and  after 
a  solemn  inquiry,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  accused ;  but  referred  it  to  the  king  to 
appoixit  wl^t  punishment  he  should  suffer. 

Meanwhile  many  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  matters 
XO  accopmodatioD.  Almost  every  day  produced  some  new 
scheme  of  reconcilement ;  but  through  the  king's  fickleness, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers, 
they  all  praved  ineffectual.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  by  reciprocal  and  exaggerated  accusations  en* 
deavoured  to  render  each  other  odious.  Insolence,  sedition, 
treason,  were  the  crimes  with  which  James  charged  the 
dergy,  while  they  made  the  pulpits  resound  with  complainu 
0{  his  excessive  lenity  towards  papists,  and  of  the  no  less 
excessive  rigour  with  which  he  oppressed  the  established 
fchurcb.  Exasperated  by  their  bold  invectives,  he,  at  last, 
sentenced  Black  to  retire  beyond  the  river  Spey,  and  to  re* 
side  ^ere  during  his  pleasure ;  and  once  more  commanding 
ihe  menobers  of  the  standing  council  to  depart  from  Edin* 
burgh,  he  reqdired  all  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  to  sub* 
scribe  !si  b^nd,  obliging  themselves  to  submit,  in  the  same 
|Xianner  as  other  subjects,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature. 

^  XXIII.  This  decisive  measure  excited  all  the  violent 
passions  which  possess  disappointed  factions ;  and  deeds  no 
|ess  violent  immediately  followed.   These  must  be  impute^ 
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in  part  to  die  urtaficei  of  some  courtiers  who  expected  to 
jreap  advantage  from  the  calamities  of  their  country,  or  ¥4io 
hoped  to  leasen  the  authority  of  the  octavians,  by  engaging 
tiiem  in  hostilities  with  the  church.  •  On  one  hand,  thef 
informed  the  king  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  un* 
der  arms  every  night,  and  had  planted  a  strong  guard  round 
the  houses  of  their  ministers.  James,  m  order  to  put  a 
•top  to  this  imaginary  insult  on  his  government,  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  twenty*  four  of  the  principal 
citizens  to.  leave  the  town  within  six  hours«  On  die  other 
hand,  they  wrote  to  the  ministers,  advising  them  to  look  to 
their  own  safety,  as  Huntly  had  been  secretly  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and  had  been  the  author  of  the 
severe  prodamatton  against  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh** 
They  doubted  no  more  of  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  than 
the  king  had  done  of  that  which  he  received,  and  fell  as 
Uindly  into  the  snare.  The  letter  came  to  their  hands  just 
as  one  of  their  number  was  going  to  mount  the  pulpit. 
They  resolved  that  he  should  acquaint  the  people  of  their 
danger :  and  he  painted  it  with  aU  the  strong  colours  which 
men  naturally  employ  in  describing  any  dreadful  and  in* 
atant  calamity*!  When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  desired  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  to  assemble  in  the  Little  Church* 
The  whole  multitude,  terrified  at  what  they  had  heard, 
crouded  thither ;  they  promised  and  vowed  to  stand  by  the 
clergy ;.  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  craving  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  church,  complained, 
and  beseeching  him  to  deliver  them  from  all  future  apprcr 
hensions  of  danger,  by  removing  such  of  his  counsellors  as 
were  known  to  be  enemies  of  the  protestant  religion.  Two 
peers,  two  gentlemen,  two  burgesses,  smd  two  ministers 
were  appointed  to  present  it.  The  king  hi^>pened  to  be  ia 
the  great  hall  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  court  of  session' 

*  Though  matters  were  industriously  aggravated  by  persons 
who  wish^  both  parties  to  pursue  riolent  measures,  neither  of 
these  reports  was  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  their 
ministers  were  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  some  of  the  moro 
zealous  citizens  had  determined  to  defend  them  by  force  of  arms. 
9irch.  Mem.  ii.  250.  Huntly  had  been  privately  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he.  had  an  interne w;  i^  aot  with  tfaoking,  at  least  with  some 
^f  his  mimsters.    Birch.  Ibid.  230. 
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was  sitting;.  Tlie  manner  in  which  tlie  petition  was  delt- 
Teredf  as  well  as  its  contents,-  offended  him.  He  gave  a 
haughty  reply ;  the  petitioners  insisted  with  warmth ;  and 
a  promiscuous  multitude  pressing  into  the  room,  James  re* 
tired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and  commanded  the 
gates  to  be  shut  behind  him.  The  depnti/es  returned  to 
the  multitude,  who  were  still  assembled,  and  to*  whom  a 
minister  had  been  reading  in  their  absence,  the  story  of 
Haman.  When  they  reported  that  the  king  had  refused  to 
listen  to  their  petitions,  the  church  was  filled  in  a  moment 
with  noise,  threatenings,  execrations,  and  all  the  outrage  and 
e9nfusion  of  a  popular  tumult.  Some  called  for  their  arms, 
aome  to  bring  out  the  wicked  Haman ;  others  cried,  The 
aword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;  and  rushing  out  with 
the  most  furious  impetuosity,  surrounded  the  Tolbooth, 
threatening  the  king  himself,  and  demanding  some  of  his 
counsellors  whom  they  named,  that  they  might  tear  them  in 
pieces.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  partly  by  authority, 
partly  by  force,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult ;  the  king 
attempted  to  sooth  the  malecontents,  by  promising  to  re* 
peive  their  petitions  when  presented  in  a  regular  manner ; 
the  ministers,  sensible  of  their  own  rashness  in  kindling 
such  a  flame,  seconded  both  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  populace 
subsiding  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  they  all  dispersed, 
and  the  king  returned  to  the  palace ;  happy  in  having  es- 
caped from  an  insurrection,  which  though  the  instantaneous 
and  unconcerted  effect  of  popular  fury,  had  exposed  his  life 
to  imminent  danger,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  an  un- 
pardonable afiront  to  his  authority.* 

$  XXIV.  As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  male- 
CoiUents  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  their  petition.  The 
punishment  of  the  popish  lords ;  the  removal  of  those  coun- 
sellors who  were  suspected  of  favouring  their  persons  or 
opinions ;  the  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  of  council,  subver- 
sive of  the  authority  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  act 
approving  the  proceedings  of  the  standing  council ;  were  the 
chief  of  their  demands.  But  the  king's  indignation  was  still 
so  high,  that  the  deputies  chosen  for  this  purpose  durst  not 
frentUre  that  night  to  present  requests  which  could  not  fail 
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pf  kmditiig  bis  rage  anew*  Before  next  momiog^  Jamea^ 
with  all  his  attendants  withdrew  to.  Linlithgow ;  the  sessioti 
and  other  courts  of  justice,  were  required  to  leave  a  city 
where  it  was  no  longer  consistent  eidier  widi  their  safety 
or  their  dignity  to  remain;  and  the  noblemen  and  barons 
were  commanded  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  and  not  to 
reassemble  without  the  king's  permission.  The  vigour  with 
which  the  king  acted  struck  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  his 
adversaries.  The  citixens,  sensiUe  how  much  they  would 
suffer  by  his  absence^  and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  jus^ 
Uce,  repented  already  of  their  conduct.  The  ministers  alone 
resolved  to  maintun  the  contest.  They  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  noUes  from  dispersing  s  they  inflamed  the  peo* 
pie  by  violent  invedives  against  the  king ;  they  lsrix>ured  to 
procure  subscriptions  to  an  association  for  their  mutual  de* 
fenee ;  and  conscious  what  lustre  and  power  the  junction  of 
some  of  the  greater  noUes  would  add  to  their  cause,  the 
ministers  of  Ectinburgh  wrote  to  lord  Hamilton,  that  the 
people,  moved  by  the  woord  of  God,  aind  provoked  by  the 
injuries  offered  to  the  church,  had  takdn  arms;  that  many 
of  the  nobles  had  determined  to  protect  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, which  owed  its  establishment  to  the.{Mety  and  valour 
of  their  ancestors  ;  that  they  wanted  only  a  leader  to  unite 
diem,  and  to  insfure  them  with  vigour ;  that  his  zeal  for 
the  good  cause,  no  less  than  bis  noble  birth,  entitled  him  to 
that  honour :  They  conjured  him,  therefore,  not  to  disap- 
point their  hopes  and  wishes,  nor  to  refuse  the  sufiering 
eburch  that  aid  which  she  so  much  needed.  Lord  Hamilton^ 
instead  of  complying  with  their  desire,  carried  die  letter 
directly  to  the  king,  whom  this  new  insult  irritated  to  such 
n  degree,  that  he  commanded  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
instantly  to  seize  their  ministers,  as  manifest  incendiaries, 
and  encouragers  of  rebellion.  The  magistrates,  in  order  to 
regain  the  king's  favour,  were  preparing  to  obey ;  and  the 
ministers^  who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety,  fled  towards^ 
England.* 

$  XXV.  This  unsuccessful  insurrection,  instead  of  over- 
turning, established  the  king's  authority.  Those  concerned 
m  it  were  confounded  and  dispersed.f  The  rest  of  James's 
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ftubjects^  m  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  to  gain  his  favour^ 
contended  who  shoald  be  most  forward  to  execute  his  ven* 
geance.  A  convention  of  estates  being  called,  pronounced 
the  late  insurrection  to  be  high  treason ;  ordained  eveiy 
minister  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  submission  to  the 
lung's  jurisdictibn,  in  all  matten  itivil  and  criminal ;  em* 
powered  magistrates  to  commit  Instantly  to  prison,  any 
minister,  who  in  his  sermons  should  utter  any  indecent  re» 
flecdons  on  the  king's  conduct;  prcAibited  any  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory  to  meet  without  the  king's  licence ;  com* 
manded  that  no  person  should  be  elected  a  magistrate 
of  Edinburgh,  for  the  future,  without  the  king's  approbap 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  present  magistrates 
should  either  discover  and  inflict  condign  punishment  on 
the  authors  of  the  late  tumult,  or  the  city  itself  should  bo 
subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  treasonable  action-* 

^  XXVI.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  these  decrees^ 
James  resolved  to  crush  entirely  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
subjects.  As  the  clergy  had,  hitherto,  derived  their  chief 
credit  and  strength  from  the  favour  and  zeal  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  his  first  care  was  to  humble  diem.  Though 
the  magistrates  submitted  to  him  in  the  most  abject  terms  ; 
though  they  vindicated  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens 
from  the  most  distant  intention  of  violating  his  royal  person 
or  authority ;  though,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  no  cir* 
cumstances  that  could  fix  on  them  the  suspicion  of  premedi* 
tated  rebellion  had  been  discovered ;  thou^  many  of  the 
nobles,  and  such^  of  the  clergy  as  still  retained  any  degree 
of  favour,  interceded  in  their  behalf;  neither  acknowledge 
ments  nor  intercessions  were  of  the  least  avaiLf  The  king 
continued  inexorable,  the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
.  its  privileges  as  a  corporation,  and  to  be  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  of  treason4  The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived 
0f  magistrates,  deserted  by  its  minister^,  abandoned  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  proscribed  by  the  king,  remained  in 
desolation  and  despair.  The  courtiers  even  threatened  to 
taze  the  city  to  the  foundation,  and  to  erect  a  pillar  where 
it  stood,  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  king's  ven^ 
geanc^,  and  of  the  guilt  of  its  inhabitants.     At  last,  i% 
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complkmce  With  Elizabedi,  who  interposed  in  their  fs^Voari 
and  moved  by  the  continual  aoticttations  of  the  nobles^ 
Jamea  absolved  the  citizens  from  the  penalties  of  law,*  but 
at  the  same  time  he  stripped  them  of  their  most  importaiit 
privileges ;  they  were  neither  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates  nor  their  own  ministers ;  many  Hew  burdens 
were  imposed  on  them  i  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  exacted  by  way  of  peace-offering*! 

§  XXVI  I«  James  was^  meanwhile,  equally  assiduous,  and 
no  less  successful^  in  circumscribing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church*  Experience  had  discovered  that  to  attempt  this^ 
by  acts  of  parliament,  and  sentences  of  privy  council,  was 
both  ineffectual  and  odious.  He  had  recourse  now  to  aa 
expedient  more  artful,  and  better  calculated  for  obtaining 
his  end.  The  ecclesiastical  judicatories  were  composed  o( 
many  members :  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  extremely 
indigent,  and  unprovided  of  legal  stipends)  the  ministeni 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £dinburgh>  notwithsunding  the 
parity  established  by  the  presbyterian  government^  had  as- 
sumed a  leading  in  the  church,  which  filled  their  brethren 
with  envy;  every  numerous  body  of  men  is  susceptible  o( 
sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  influenced^ 
corrupted,  or  overawed*  Induced  by  these  considerations^ 
James  thought  it  possible  to  gain  the  clergy,  whom  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  subdue.  Proper  agents  were  set  to 
work  all  over  the  kingdom;  promises,  flattery,  and  threats 
were  employed ;  the  usurpations  of  the  brethren  near  the 
capital  were  aggravated;  the  jealousy  of  their  power^  which 
was  growing  in  the  distant  provinces,  was  augmented;  and 
two  different  general  assemblies  were  held,  in  both  whichj 
notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  boldness  wherewith  a  few 
leading  clergymen  defended  the  privileges  of  the  church,  a 
majority  declared  in  favour  of  those  measures  which  were 
agreeable  to  the  king.  Many  practices,  which  had  conti'* 
nued  sinc^  the  reformation,  were  condemned ;  many  points 
of  discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  sacred  and 
uncontroverted,  were  given  up ;  the  license  with  which  min- 
isters discoursed  of  political  matters,  was  restrained ;  the 
freedom  with  which  they  inveighed  against  particular  per* 
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sons  was  censured  i  sent^ncea  of  summsM-y  excommuQic«tton 
were  declared  unlawful ;  the  cpnvoking  a  general  assembly, 
without  the  king's  permission,  was  prohibited;  and  the  right 
of  nominating  ministers  to  the  principal  towps,  was  vested 
in  the  crown.  Thus,  the  clergy  themselves  surrendered 
privileges,  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  invade, 
and  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  yoke  more  intolerable  than 
any  James  would  have  ventured  to  impose  by  force ;  while 
such  as  continued  to  oppose  his  measures,  instead  of  their 
former  popular  topic  of  the  king's  violent  encroachments  on 
a  jurisdiction  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  were  obliged  to 
turn  their  outcries  against  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
order.* 

$  XXVIII.  By  the  authority  of  these  general  assemblies, 
the  popish  earls  were  allowed  to  make  a  public  recantation 
of  their  errors ;  were  absolved  from  the  sentence  of^excom* 
munication;  and  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But,  not  many  years  after,  they  relapsed  into  their  former 
errors,  were  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by 
their  apostacy  justiBed,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  and  scru- 
ples of  the  clergy  with  regard  to  their  absolution. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  owed  to  the  intercession  of 
these  assemblies  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  charges  in 
the  city.  But  this  liberty  was  clogged  in  such  a  manner  as 
greatly  abridged  their  power.  The  city  was  divided  into 
distinct  parishes ;  the  number  of  ministers  doubled ;  per* 
sons  on  whose  fidelity  the  king  could  rely  were  fixed  in  the 
new  parishes ;  and  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  decrees  of  the  church,  contributed  to  con- 
firm  that  absolute  dominion  in  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  which 
James  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  bis  reign. 

The  king  was  so  intent  on  new  modelling  the  church,  that 
the  other  transactions  of  this  period  scarce  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  The  octavians,  envied  by  the  other  courtiers, 
and  splitticrg  into  factions  among  themselves,  resigned  their 
commission ;  and  the  administration  of  the  revenue  return- 
ing into  its  former  channel,  both  the  king  and  the  nation 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  regular  and  frugal 
economy* 
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$XXIX.  Towards  the  end  of  theyear>*a  parliament  was 
held  in  order  to  ri^store  Himtly  and  his  associates  to  their 
estates  and  honours,  by  repealing  tlie  act  of  forfeiture  pas- 
sed against  them.  The  authority  ^of  thi^  supreme  court 
was  likewise  employed  to  introduce  a  farther  innovation  in- 
to the  church ;  but  conformable  to  the  system  which  the 
Icing  had  now  adopted,  the  motion  for  this  purpose  took  its 
rise  from  the  clergy  themselves.  As  the  act  of  general  an* 
nexation,  and  that  establishing'the  presbyterian  government, 
had  deduced  the  few  bishops;  who  still  survived,  to  poverty 
and  contempt ;  as  those  who  possessed  the  abbeys  and  pri- 
ories were  mere  laymen,  and  many  of  them  temporal  peer^, 
few  or  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  remained  to  vote  in 
parliament,  and  by  means  of  that,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  considerably  diminished  there,  and  a  proper  ba- 
lance to  the  power  and  numb^  of  the  nobles  was  wanting. 
But  the  prejudices  which  the  nation  had  conceived  against 
the  name  and  character  of  bishops  were  so  violent,  that 
James  was  obliged,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  design  to  revive  that  order.  He  prevailed 
therefore  on  the  commission  appointed  by  the  last  general 
assembly  to  complain  to  the  parliament,  that  the  church 
was  the  only  body  in  the  kingdom  destitute  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  that  supreme  court,  where  it  so  nearly  concerned 
every  order  to  have  some,  who  were  bound  to  defend  its 
rights ;  and  to  crave  that  a  competent  number  of  the  cler- 
gy should  be  admitted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  a 
seat  there.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  an  act  was 
passed,  by  which  those  ministers,  on  whom  the  king  should  ^ 
confer  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  parliament ;  and  that  the  clergy  might  conceive  no 
jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon  their  privileges,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  general  assembly,  to  determine  what  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  or  authority  in  the  government  of  the 
ichurch  these  persons  should  possess.f 

The  king,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  in  which 
the  act  of  parliament  met  with  a  fierce  opposition.  Though 
the  clergy  perceived  how  much  lustre  this  new  privilege 
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ffould  reflect  upon  their  order ;  though  they  were  not  in- 
sensible of  the  groat  accession  of  personal  power  and  dig- 
nity, which  many  of  them  would  acquire,  by  being  admitr 
tied  into  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  their  abhor- 
rence of  episcopacy  was  extreme ;  and  to  that  they  sacri- 
ficed evevy  consideration  of  interest  or  ambition.  All  the 
king's  professions  of  regard  for  the  present  constitution  of 
the  church  did  not  convince  them  of  bis  sincerity ;  all  the 
devices  that  could  be  invented  for  restraining  and  circum- 
scribing the  jurisdiction  of  such  as  were  to  be  raised 
to  thi9  new  honour,  did  not  diminish  their  jealousy  and 
fear*  Their  own  experience  had  uught  them,  with  what 
insinuating  progress  the  hierarchy  advances,  and  Uiough 
admitted  at  first  with  moderate  authority,  and  under  spe- 
cious pretences,  how  rapidly  it  extends  its  dominion* 
*^  Varnish  over  this  scheme,'^  said  one  of  the  leading  cler- 
gymen, -^  with  what  colours  you  please ;  deck  the  intni* 
^^  der  with  the  utmost  art;  under  all  this  disguise,  I  see 
^^  the  boms  of  his  mitre."  The  same  sentiments  prevailed 
^unong  many  of  his  brethren,  and  induced  them  to  reject 
power  ap4  honour^,  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  those  of 
jkheir  prder  courted  them.  Many,  however,  were  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  preferment ;  the  king  himself  and  his  min- 
isters employed'  the  same  arts,  which  they  had  tried  so 
successfully  Is^st  year ;  and  after  long  debates,  and  much 
opposition,  the  general  assembly  declared  that  it  was  lawful 
for  ministers  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament  ;*  that  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial  tp  the  church,  to  have  its  representar 
^ves  in  l^hat  supreme  court ;  and  that  fifty-one  peraons^  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
^ciently  called  to  parliament,  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  clergy  for  that  purpose.  The  manner  of  their 
election,  together  with  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  them, 
were  left  undecided  for  the  present,  and  furnished  matter  of 
future  deliberation.! 

$  XXXt  As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Cng- 
^atid  drew  nearer,  James  multiplied  precautions  in  order  to 
fender  it  certain.  As  he  was  allied  to  many  of  the  princes  of 
ppmiany  by  hjs  m^rritige,  he  sent  ambassadors  extraordir 
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nary  to  (heir  several  courts,  in  order  to  explain  the  justness 
of  his  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  to  desire  their  assist* 
ancev  if  any  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute  his  un- 
doubted rights.  These  princes,  readily  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  claim ;  but  the  aid  which  they  could  a£brd 
him  was  distant  and  feeble*  At  the  same  time,  Edward 
Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  his  ambassador  at  the  English 
court,  solicited  Elizabeth,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  to  re- 
jcognize  his  tide  by  some  public  deed,  and  to  deKver  her 
own  subjects  {rott,  the  calamities  which  are  occasioned  by  an 
uncertain  or  disputed  succession.  But  age  had  strength- 
ened all  the  passions  which  had  hitherto  induced  Elizabeth 
to  keep  this  great  question  obscure  and  undecided;  and  a 
general  and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  could  obtain* 
As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  queen,  the  ambas- 
sador was  commanded  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  sub* 
jects,  and  to  try  what  progress  he  could  make  in  gaining 
them.  Bruce  possessed  aU  the  talents  of  secrecy,  judg- 
ment, and  address,  requisite  for  conducting  a  negotiation 
no  less  delicate  than  important.  A  minister  of  this  charac- 
ter was  entitled  to.  the  confidence  of  the  English.  Many 
of  the  highest  rank  unbosomed  themselves  to  him  without 
reserve,  and  gave  him  repeated  assurances  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  assert  his  master's  right,  in  opposition  to  every  pre* 
tender.*  As  several  pam(>hlet9  were  dispersed,  at  this 
time,  in  England,  containing  objections  to  his  title,  James 
employed  some  learned  men  in  his  kingdom  to  answer 
diese  cavillers,  and  to  explain  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  both  kingdoms  by  the  union  of  the  crowns.  These 
books  were  eagerly  read,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  recon- 
cile the  English  to  that  event.  A  book  published  this  year 
by  the  king  himself,  produced  an  e£fect  still  more  favoura- 
ble. It  was  intided  Basilicon  Doron^  and  contained  pre* 
cepts  concerning  the  art  of  government,  addressed  to  prince 
Henry,  his  son.  Notwithstanding  the  great  alterations  and 
refinements  in  national  taste  since  that  tin^e,  we  must  allow 
(his  to  be  no  contemptible  performance,  and  not  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  works  of  most  contemporary  writers,  either  in 
purity  of  style  or  justness  of  composition.     Even  the  vaiii. 
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parade  of  eradidcm  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  now 
diagUBts  us,  raised  the  admiration  of  that  age ;  and  as  it 
was  fiUed  with  those  general  rules  which  speculative  authors 
deliver  for  rendering  a  nation  happy,  and  of  which  James 
coudd  discourse  with  great  plausibility,  though  often  incapa* 
Ue  of  putting  them  in  practice,  the  English  conceived  a 
lugh  opinion  of  his  abiUties,  and  expectiSd  an  increase  of 
national  honour  and  prosperity,  under  a  prince  so  profound* 
,  ly  skilled  in  politics,  and  who  gave  such  a  specimen  both  of 
his  wisdom  and  of  his  love  to  his  people.* 

$  XXXL  ,The  queen  of  England's  sentiments  concern* 
ing  James,  were  very  different  from  those  of  her  subjects. 
His  excessive  indulgence  towards  the  popish  lords ;  the  fa* 
cility  with  which  he  pardoned  their  repeated  treasons ;  his  re* 
storing  Beaton,  die  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had 
fled  out  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  to  the  pos* 
session  of  the  temporalities  of  that  benefice  ;  the  appointing 
him  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France ;  the  applause  he 
bestowed,  in  the  Basilicon  Doron,  on  those  who  adhered  to 
the  queen  his  mother :  Elizabeth  considered  as  so  many 
indications  of  a  mind  alienated  from  the  protestant  religion ; 
and  suspected  that  he  would  soon  revolt  from  the  profession 
of  it*  These  suspicions  seemed  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  a 
discovery  which  came  from  the  master  of  Gray,  who  re- 
aided  at  that  thne  in  Italy,  and  who,  rather  than  suffer  his 
Intriguing  spirit  to  be  idle,  demeaned  himself  so  far  as  to 
act  as  a  spy  for  the  English  court.  He  conveyed  to  Eliza- 
beth the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  James  to  pope  Clement 
VIII*  in  which  the  king  after  many  expressions  of  regard 
for  that  pontiff,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  favours,  declared  his 
firm  resolution  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  with  indulgence ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  intercourse  between  the  court 
of  Rome  and  Scotland  more  frequent  and  familiar,  he  so- 
licited the  pope  to  promote  Drummond,  bishop  of  Vaison, 
a  Scotsnun,  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinaLf  Elizabeth,  who 
had  received  by  another  channel^  some  imperfect  intelli- 
gence of  this  correspondence,  was  filled  with  surprise,  and 
immediately  despatched  Bowes  into  Scotland,  to  inquire 
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more  fuUy  into  the  truth  of  the  matteri  and  to  reproach 
James  for  an  actionso  unbecoming  a  proteatant  prince.   He 
was  astonished  at  the  accusation,  and  with  a  confidence 
which  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence  could  in- 
spire, affirmed  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  calumny,  and  the  let<« 
ter  itself  to  be  forged  by  his  enemies,  on  purpose  to  bring 
his  sincerity  in  religion  to  be  suspected*-    Elphin^ton,  the 
secretary  of  state,  denied  the  matter  with  equal  solemnity. 
It  came,  however,  to  be  known  by  a  very  singular  accident, 
which  happened  some  years  after,  that  the  information  which 
Elizabeth  had  received  was  well  founded,  diough  at  tho 
same  time  the  king's  declarations  of  his  own  innocence  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  truth.     Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  a 
reply  which  he  published  to  a  controversial  treatise,  of  which 
die  king  was  the  author,  accused  him  of  having  abandoned  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  he  had  once  entertained  of  the 
Roman  cathoUo  religion,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  quoted  his 
letter  to  Clement  VIII.     It  was  impossible,  any  longer,  to 
believe  this  to  be  a  fiction ;  and  it  was  a  matter  too  delicate 
to  be  passed  over  without  strict  inquiry.     James  immedi* 
ately  examined  Elphingston,  and  his  confession  unravelled 
the  whole  mystery.     He  acknowledged  that  he  had  shuffled 
in  this  letter  among  other  papers,  which  he  iaid  before  the 
king  to  be  signed,  who  suspecting  no  such  deceit,  subscribed 
it  together  with  the  rest,  and  without  knowing  what  it  con* 
tained  ;  that  he  had  no  other  motive,  howe«ter,  to  this  ao* 
tion,  but  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service;  and,  by  flattering 
the  Roman  catholics  with  hopes  of  indulgeiice  under  the 
king's  government,  he  imagined  that  he  was  paving  the  way 
for  his  more  easy  accession  to  the  £ngli;&h  throne.     The 
privy  council  of  England  entertained  very  different  senti* 
ments  of  the  secretary's  conduct.  In  their  opinion,  not  only 
the  king's  reputation  had  been  exposed  to  reproach,  but  his 
life  to  danger,  by  thb  rash  imposture ;  they  even  imputed 
the  gun-powder  treason  to  the  rage  and  disappointment  of 
the  papists,  upon  finding  that  the  hopes  which  this  letter  in- 
spired, were  frustrated.     The  secretary  was  sent  a  prisoner 
into  Scotland,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.   His  peers  found, 
him  guilty,  but,  by  the  queen's  intercession,  he  obtained  a 
pardon.* 
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Accevdtng  to  the  account  of  other  historians,  James  him* 
self  was  no  stranger  to  this  correspondence  with  the  pope ; 
and,  if  we  believe  them,  Elphingston,  being  intimidated  by 
the  threats  of  the  English  council,  and  deceived  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  concealed  some  circumstances 
in  his  narrative  of  this  transaction,  and  fabified  others;  and 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  fame,  and  with  the  danger  of  his 
life,  endeavoured  to  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  his  mas- 
ter's conduct.* 

$  SXXII.  But  whether  we  impute  the  writing  of  this 
letter  to  the  secretaires  officious  zeal,  or  to  the  king's  com* 
mand,  it  is  certain,  that,  about  this  time,  James  was  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes,  as  a  necessary  precaution  towards  facilitating  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was 
himself  a  papist,  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  commission  to 
the  pope;t  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  an  active  instru- 
ment with  those  of  his  own  religian4  The  pope  expressed 
such  favourable  sentiments  both  of  the  king,  and  of  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,that  James  thought  himself  bound, 
aome  years  after,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  in  a  public 
manner.^  Sir  James  Lindsay  made  great  progress  in 
gaining  the  English  papists  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
title.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Elizabeth  received  obscure 
hints  from  diiferent  quarters.  The  more  imperfectly  she 
knew,  the  more  violently  she  suspected  the  king's  designs  ; 
and  the  natural  jealousy  of  her  temper  increasing  with  age, 
she  observed  his  conduct  with  greater  solicitude  than  ever. 

$  XXXIIL  The  questions  with  regard  to  the  election  and 
power  of  the  representatives  of  the  church,  were  finally  de* 
cided  this  year  by  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at  Mont- 
rose* That  place  was  chosen  as  most  convenient  for  the 
ministers  of  the  north,  among  whom  the  king's  influence 
chiefly  lay.  Although  great  numbers  resorted  from  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  king  employed  his  whole  in- 
terest, and  the  authority  of  his  own  presence,  to  gain  a  ma- 
jority, the  following  regulations  were  with  difficulty  agreed 
en :  That  the  general  assembly  sl^  recommend  six  per- 
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sons  to  every  vacant  benefice,  which  gave  a  title  to  a  seat  in 
parliament,  out  of  whom  the  king  should  nominate  one  ; 
that  the  person  so  elected,  after  obtaining  his  seat  in  parlia* 
ment,  shall  neither  propose  nor  consent  to  atiy  thing  there, 
that  may  affect  the  interest  of  the  church,  without  special 
instructions  to  that  purpose ;  that  he  shall  bie  answerable  for 
bis  conduct  to  every  general  assembly ;  and  submit  to  its 
censure,  without  appeal,  upon  pain  of  infamy  and  excom- 
munication ;  thfit  he  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor* 
in  a  particular  congregation ;  that  he  shall  not  usurp  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  superior  to  that  of  his  other 
brethren ;  that  if  the  church  inflict  on  htm  the  censure  of 
deprivation,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  seat  in  parliament; 
that  he  shall  annually  resign  his  commission  to  the  genera) 
assembly,  which  may  be  restored  to  hin^,  or  not,  as  the  asr 
sembly,  with  the  king's  approbation,  shall  judge  mpst  ei:per 
dient  for  the  good  of  the  church. t  Nothing  could  be  mpre 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  episcopal  government,  than  these 
regulations.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  rights. dex'ived 
from  their  office,  but  of  powers  conferred  by  a  commission, 
t(iat  the  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  sea^ 
in  parliament ;  they  }Ytrt  the  represen^tives,  not  the  supe^ 
riors,  of  the  clergy.  ,  Deatitute  of  all  spiritual  authority, 
^vep  their  <:ivil  jurisdiction  wa^  temporary^  James,  howr 
ever,  flattered  himself  that  they  wQuld  ^on  be  able  to  shake 
off  these  fetters,  aQd  gradUaHy  .acquire  .all  the  privilege 
which  belonged  to  the  episcopal  orden  *  The  clergy  dr^acb- 
ed  the  same  thing ;  and  of  course  he  contended  for  the  nOr 
mination  of  these  commissioners,  and  they  oppose4  it,  net 
so  much  on  account  of  the  powers  then  ifested  in  theoii  at 
of  those  tp  which  it  was  believed  they  would  somi  attaid.f  • 
$  XXXIV.  During  this  sunimer  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an 
unusual  tranquillity.  The  clergy,  after  many  struggles, 
were  brought  under  great  subjeaion ;  the  popish  tsutU  were 
restored  to  their  estates  and  honours,  by  tiMr  authority  <tf 
parliament,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  church ;  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  were  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  obedient 
to  the  royal  authority ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  aecitrity, 

*SpoUw.  453,457.    Cald.  vol.  v.  369.  f  Ibid.  4^(4. 
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the  king*d  life  was  expc^ed  to  the  utmost  danget-,  by  a  con« 
spiracy  altogether  unexpected,  ^nd  almost  inexpHcablet 
The  authors  of  it  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
his  brother,  Alexander,  the  sorts  of  that  earl  who  was  be- 
headed in  the  year  one  riiousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Nature  had  adorned  both  tljpse  young  men,  especi- 
ally the  elder  brother,  whh  many  accomplishments,  to  which 
education  had  added  its  most  elegant  improvements.  More 
learned  than  is  usual  among  persons  of  their  rank ;  more 
religious  than  is  -common  at  their  age  of  life ;  generous, 
brav^,  popular  $  their  countrymen,  far  from  thinking  them 
^capable  of  any  atrocious  crime,  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
tibpes  of  their  early  virtues.  Notwithstanding  alt  these 
ftoble  qualities,  some  unknown  motive  engaged  them  in  it 
Conspiracy,  which.  If  wc  adhere  to  the  account  commonly 
t^C^iyed,  must  h^  tranRmtUird  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the 
^^t  wicked,  as  utHl  as  orte  of  the  tvorst^ concerted,  M 
Whiehr  b4story  mak<>sa|iy  mention.' 

-'  On  tht?  fifth  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  resided  during 
ih^^ntHig season  in  his  palace  of  Falkland,  W4is  g<^ing  oat 
lio  his  s^brt  early  irt  the  morning,  he  Was  accosted  by  Mrt 
Alexander  RuthVen,  who,  yithan  air  of  great  importance*, 
toW  the  king,  thatthe  evetiinghb*fbr€*  he  had  met  an  unknown 
Tiian>of  a  suspicious  aspect)  walking  alon«  In  it  by-path,  near 
Ms  brotbet^s  hoOsc  at' Perth  i- and  on  searching  him,  had 
<!bund,^tti9der  htsr  cloaki  af-pot  'filled  with  a  great  quantity  of 
-Ibreign  'gf>\A ;  Mxi  he  had  immediately  seized  both  him  and 
Ms  treasure,  and',with€fiit  ccimmunicating  the  matter  to  any 
yetsOn^  ba4'  kept  'hlm<'  confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary 
ilouse ;'  'and'thtit  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  sifch  a  sin- 
gular i^veifit  first  of  all  to  hi;  majesty.  Tames  immediate- 
ty  suspected  this  uhkn<)wn  'person  to  be  a  seminary  priest, 
jupl^ied  wish  foreign  coiti,' in  order  to  excite  neW  commo- 
tions^inthe  fciitgdom  ;  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magis- 
ilrat^^-of  ^'Peflb'  tp  call  the  persOft  before  them,  and  inquire 
itito  tfll  the  circumstatites  of  the  story.  Ruthven  violently 
Vtppbsed  this  resolution,  and  with  many  arguments  urged 
the  kfing  to  rlde^direcdy  to  Perth,  and  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter in  person.  Meanwhile  the  chace  began ;  and  James, 
notwithitanding  his  passion  for  that  amusement,  could  not 
help  ruminating  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  tale,  and  ofi 
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ftuthved's  impoituiuty.  At  lastf  he  called,  hittit  ilnd.pro* 
ttiisedt  w4ieR  the  aport  WHa^  over  to  set  out  for  Perth*  The 
ohace,  however,  continued  long  i  atid  RutbveHi  who  ail  At 
wjule  kept  dose  by  the  king,  wa9  still  urging  him  to  make 
haate*  At  the  death  of  the  buck  he  would  not  allow  Jam^a 
to  stay  ttU  a  fresh  horse  Was  brought  him  |  asid  etbserving 
the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  JVtai:  preparing  to  $ic^ 
company  the  king,  be  intreated  him  to  countermand  them^ 
This  J;imes  refused ;  and  though  Ruthveo's  impatience  and 
aoxiety,  as  well  as  the  apparent  perturbation  in  bis  whcdei 
behaviour,  raised  some  suspicions  in  his  mind  i  yet  his  OWQ 
curiosity,  and  Ruthven's  solicitations,  prevailed  on  him  td 
aet  o}f$  for  Perth*  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruth- 
vea  rode  forward  to  inform  his  brother  of  the  king^s  arri^ 
Val,  though  he  had  already  despatched  two  messengers  for 
that  purpo9e«  At  a  litUe  distance  from  the  town,  the  Carl^. 
attended  by  several  of  the  citizens,  met  the  king,  who  had 
only  twenty  persons  in  his  train.  No  preparations  wen^ 
ittaile  for  the  king's  entertainment;  the  earl  appeared  pen* 
sive  and  embarrassed,  and  was  kt  no  pain^  to  atotle^  by  hf4 
courtesy  or  hospitality,  for  the  bad  fare  with  which  ha 
treai^d  bis  guests*  When  the  king^s  repast  was  over,  his  at« 
tendants  were  led  to  dine  in  another  room^  and  he  being  lefk 
sdmost  alone,  Ruthven  whispered  him«  that  now  was  the  tlmo 
%Q  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  unknown  person  was  kept^ 
Jaities  commanded  him  to  bring  sir  T^homas  Srskiae  along 
with  them;  but^  instead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not 
to  follow  1  and  conducting  the  king  up  a  stair-case^  and  thea 
through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked 
behind  him,  led  him  at  last  into  a  small  study,  iu  whieh 
tbere  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  with  a  aword  and  dag^ 
ger  by  hi3  side*  The  king«  who  expected  to  have  found 
one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sights  and  inquired 
If  this  was  the  person  ;  but  Ruthven  snatching  the  dagger 
from*  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding^  it  to  the 
Utig's  breast,  ^^  Remember,"  said  he,  **  bow  unjustly  my 
"  father  suffered  by  your  command  i  you  are  now  my  pri« 
*^  saner  9  submit  to  my  disposal  without  resistance  or  dut- 
**  cry  I  or  this  dagger  shall  instandy  avenge  bis  blood." 
Jam^s  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  intreated,  and  flattered 
him*    The  maft  whom  ha  found  in  the  study  stoody  aU  th« 
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while,  trembling  and  dismayed,  without  courage  either  to 
aid  the  lEiDg,  or  to  second  his  aggressor*  Ruthven  protest* 
ed,  that  if  the  king  raised  no  outcry,  his  life  should  be 
safe  ;  and,  moved  by  some  unknown  reason,  retired  in  or- 
der to  call  his  brother,  leaving  to  the  man  in  armour  the 
care  of  the  king,  whom  he  bound  by  oath  not  to  make  any 
aeise  during  his  absence. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  situation,  his  at« 
tendants  growing  impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  retir- 
ed, one  of  Gowrie's  domestics  entered  the  room  hastily 
and  told  them  that  the  king  had  just  rode  away  towards  Falk* 
land.  All  of  them  rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  the  earl, 
in  ^he  utmost  hurry i  called  for  their  horses.  But  by  this 
time  his  brother  had  returned  to  the  king,  and  swearing 
that  now  there  was  no  remedy,  he  must  die,  offered  to  bind 
his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James  was,  he  scorned  tp  submit 
tor  that  indignity;  and  closing  with  the  assassin,  a  fierce 
struggle  ensued.  The  man  in. armour  stood,  as  formerly, 
amazed  and  motionless ;  and  the  king,  dragging  Ruthvea 
towards  a  window,  which  during  his  absence  he  had  per* 
Suaded  the  person  with  whom  he  was  left  to  open,  cried, 
with  a  wild  and  affrighted  voice, "  Treason  !  Treason !  Help ! 
^  I  am  murdered !"  His  attendants  heard,  and  knew  the 
voice ;  and  saw  at  the  window,  a  hand  which  grasped  the 
king's  neck  with  violence.  They  flew  with  precipitation  tm 
his  assistance.  Lennox  and  Mar,  with  the  greater  number 
fan  up  the  principal  stair-case,  where  they  found  all  the 
doors  shut,  which  they  battered  with  the  utmost  fury,  en- 
deavouring to  burst  them  open.  But  sir  John  Ramsey,  en- 
tering by  a  back-stair,  which  led  to  the  apartment  where  the 
king  was,  found  the  door  opened ;  and  rushing  upon  Ruth- 
ven, who  was  still  struggling  with  the  king,  struck  hmt  twice 
with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  thestair  case,  where 
sir  Thomas  Erskine  smd  sir  Hugh  Herries  met,  and  kiHed 
him  t  he  crying  with  his  last  breath  ,  ^*  Alas !  I  am  not  ta 
^  blame  for  this  action/'  During  this  scuffle,  the  man  who 
had  beeti  concealed  in  the  study  escaped  unobserved.  To- 
gether with  Ramsey,  Erskine,  and  Herries,  one  Wilsony  a 
footman,  entered  the  room  where  the  king  was,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  shut  the  door,  Gowrie  tushed  in  with  ft 
drawB  sword  in  each  handy  followed  by  aevtn  of  his  attes^^ 
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dants  well  alarmed,  and  with  a  loud  voice  threatened  them 
all  with  instant  death.  They  ioimcdiately  thrust  the  king 
into  the  little  study,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  en* 
countered  the  earl.  Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of 
numbers,  sir  John  Ramsey  pierced  Gowrie  through  the 
heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a  word ;  his 
followers  having  received  several  wounds,  immediately  fled. 
Three  of  the  king's  defenders  were  likwise  hurt  in  the  c6n* 
flict.  A  dreadful  noise  continued  still  at  the  opposite  door, 
where  many  {lereons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a  passage  ; 
and  the  king  being  assured  that  they  were  Lennox,  Mar^ 
and  his  other  friends,  it  was  opened  on  the  inside.  Tbiey 
ran  to  the  king,  whom  they  unexpectedly  found  safe,  with 
transports  of  congratulation;  and  he,  falling  on  his  knees, 
with  all  his  attendants  around  him  offered  solemn  thanks  to 
God  for  such  a  wonderful  deliverance.  '  The  danger,  how* 
ever,  was  not  yet  over.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whose 
provost  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom  he  was  extremely  be* 
loved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two  brothers,  ran  to  their  arms, 
and  surrounded  the  house,  threatening  revenge,  with  many 
insolent  and  opprobrious  speeches  against  the  king.  James 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude,  by  speaking 
to  them  from  the  window ;  he  admitted  their  magntraces 
into  the  house ;  related  to  them  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  (act ;  and  their  fury  subsiding  by  degrees,  they  disper- 
sed. On  searching  the  earl's  pockets  for  papers  that  might 
discover  his  designs  and  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but 
a  small  parchment  bag,  full  of  magical  characters  and 
words  of  enchantment;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy  published  by  the  king,  ^^  while  these 
^  were  about  him,  the  wound  of  which  he  died  bled  not : 
^  but  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  away,  the  blood  gushed 
^  out  in  great  abundance.'^  After  all  the  dangerous  advcQ" 
tures  of  this  busy  day,  the  king  returned  in  the  evening  to 
Falkland^  having  committed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  to  the  custody  of  the  magistrates  of  Perth* 

$  XXXV.  Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail  which  the 
king  gave  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  the  motives  which  induced  the  two  brothers  to  at- 
tempt an  action  so  detestable^  the  end  they  had  in  vtew, 
and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid  they  depended,  wore  al- 
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together  UDknoirB*  The  Mrords  of  Ru^ven  to  the  fciog  gave 
eome  grounds  to  think  that  the  desire  of  revenging  their  fa« 
iher^a  death  had  instigated  them  to  this  attempt*  But,  what*^ 
ever  injuries  their  father  had  suffered,  it  is  scarcely  proba* 
ble  that  they  could  impute  them  to  the  king,  whose  youths 
as  wM  as  his  subjection  at  that  time  to  the  violence  of  a 
faction,  exempted  him  from  being  the  object  of  resentment, 
on  account  of  actions  wnieh  were  not  done  by  his  com- 
mand. James  had  even  endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs 
which  the  father  had  suffered,  by  benefits  to  hb  children  j 
and  Gowrie  himself,  sensible  of  his  favour,  had  acknowl- 
edged it  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  Three 
of  the  earl's  attendants,  being  comvicted  of  assisting  him  in 
this  assault  on  the  king's  servants,  were  executed  at  Perth  a 
but  they  could  give  no  light  into  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  their  master  to  an  action  so  repugnant  to  these 
acknowledgments.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  the  per* 
son  cQBcealed  in  the  study,  and  from  him  great  diseoverias 
were  expected.  But  Andrew  Henderson,  the  earl's  stew« 
ard,  who,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  confessed  himself  to 
be  tl^  man,  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  his  master's  design 
as  the  rest;  and  though  placed  in  the  study  by  Gowrie'a 
command,  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  end  that  station 
had  been  assigned  hint.  The  whole  traosaction  remained 
as  impenetrably  dark  as  ever ;  and  the  two  brothers,  it  was 
concluded,  had  concerted  their  scheme  wkfaout  either  qqo- 
fidant  or  accomplice,  with  unexampled  secrecy  as  well  aa 
wickedness. 

§  XXXVL  An  accident,  no  less  strange  than  the  other 
circnmatances  of  the  story,  and  which  happened  aioe  years 
after,  discovered  that  this  opinion,  however  plausible^  was 
iO.  fo^vnded  i  and  that  the  two  brothers  bad  npt  carried  on 
liuAr  machinations  all  alone«  One  Sprot,  a  notary,  having 
<irlnspered  among  several  persons  that  he  knew  some  se- 
crets relating  to  Gowrie'a  conspiracy,  the  privy  council 
thought  the  matter  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  seized*  His  confession  was  partly  voluntary,  and 
partly  £orced  from  him  by  torture^  According  to  his  ac" 
aeuat,  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  ^emleman  of  mi  opulent  for*' 
tmie,  but  of  dissolute  morals,  was  privy  to  all  Gowrie'a  in-* 
and  an  accomplice  a  his  crimes.     Mr.  RuthveUf 
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he  said,  bad  freqaent  interviews  with  Logan,  in  order  to 
concert  the  plan  of  their  operations ;  the  earl  had  corres^ 
ponded  with  him  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  one  Bour,  Lo* 
gan's  confidant,  was  trusted  with  the  secret,  and  carried  the 
letters  between  them.  Both  Logan  and  Bour  were  now 
dead.  But  Sprot  affirmed  that  he  had  read  letters  written  * 
both  by  Gowrie  and  Logan  on  that  occasion ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  bis  testimony,  several  of  Logan's  letters,  which 
a  curiosity  fatal  to  himself  had  prompted  Sprot  to  steal 
from  among  Bourns  papers,  were  produced**  These  were 
coQ^ared,  by  the  privy  council,  with  papers  of  Logan^s 
hand  writing,  and  the  resemblance  was  manifest.  Persons 
of  undoubted  credit,  and  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  mat* 
ter,  examined  them,  and  swore  to  their  authenticity*  Death 
Itself  did  not  exempt  Logan  from  prosecution ;  his-  bones 
were  dug  up  and  tjricd  for  high  treason,  and  by  a  sentence, 
(|^qaally    odious    and    illegal,!    his  lands    were  forfeited, 

*  Logan's  letters  were'fiye  in  number.  One  to  Bour,  another 
to  Gowrie,  and  three  of  them  without  any  direction ;  nor  could 
Sprot  discover  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  tliey  were  writ- 
\eiu  Logan  gives  him  the  appellation  of  Right  Honourable, 
It  appears  from  this,  however,  and  from  other  words  in  the  letter 
Crom,  95.  that  there  were  several  pei*sons  privy  to  the  conspi- 
racy. The  date  of  the  first  letter  is  July  18th.  Mr.  Ruthven  had 
communicated  the  matter  to  Logan  only  five  days  before.  Ibid. 
It  appears  from  the  original  summons  of  forfaulturc  against  Lo- 
gan's heirs,  that  Bour,  though  he  had  letters  add}*essed  to  him 
with  regard  to  a  conspiracy  equally  dangerous  and  important,  was 
so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  read.  ^<  Jacobus  Bour,  Kterarum 
**  prorsus  ignarus,  dicti  Georgii  opera  in  legendis  omnibus  scrip- 
<<  tis  ad  eum  missis,  vel  pertinentibus  utebatur."  This  is  alto- 
gether strange ;  and  nothing  but  the  capricious  character  of  Lo* 
gan  can  account  for  his  chusing  such  a  confidant. 

f  By  the  Roman  l$iw,  persons  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son might  be  tried  even  after  death.  This  practice  was  adop» 
ted  by  the  Scots,  without  any  limitation,  Pari.  1540.  c.  $9.  But 
the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  power  was  soon  conceived  to  be 
dangerous;  and  the  crown  was  laid  under  proper  restrictions^  by 
an  act  A.  D.  1543,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The  words  (n 
it  are,  <<  And  because  the  said  lords  (i.  e.  the  lords  of  articles) 
^  think  the  said  act  (viz.  in  I540)too  general,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
<c  barons  in  the  realm,  therefore  statutes  and  ordains  that  the  said 
^  act  shall  have  no  place  in  time  coming,  but  against  the  heirs  of 
^  them  that  notoriously  commit  or  shall  commit  lease  majesty  a- 
SS  gainst  the  king's  persoui  agt^nst  the  realm  for  arerting  th0  aian^, 
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and  his  posterity  declared  infainous.  Sprot  vm  condemii- 
ed  to  be  hanged  for  misprision  of  treason.  He  adhered  to 
his  confession  to  the  last,  and  having  promised,  on  the  scaf- 
fold, to  give  the  spectators  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  deposed,  he  thrice  clapped  his  hands 
after  he  was  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the  executioner.* 

«<  and  against  them  that  shall  happen  to  betray  the  king's  army  a!- 
^  lenarly,  and  being  notoriously  known  in  their  time ;  and  the 
«  heirs  of  these  persons  to  be  called  and  judged  within  five  years 
^  after  the  decease  of  the  said  persons  committers  of  the  said 
^  crimes  ;  and  the  said  time  being  by-past,  the  said  heirs  never  to 
**  be  pursued  for  the  same.''  The  sentence  against  Logan  violated 
this  statute  in  two  particulars.  He  was  not  notourly  known  du- 
ring his  life  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
tried  ;  and  his  heir  was  called  in  question  more  than  five  years 
after  his  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  statute  seems  not  to 
have  been  attended  to  in  the  parliament  which  forfeited  Logan. 
Another  singular  circumstance  deserves  notice.  As  it  is  a  max* 
im  of  justice  that  no  person  can  be  tried  in  absence ;  and  as  law- 
yers are  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  often  absurd  in  their 
devices  for  preserving  them,  they  contrived  that,  in  any  process 
against  a  dead  person,  his  corpse  or  bones  shall  be  presented  at 
the  bar.  Examples  of  this  occur  frequently  in  the  Scottish  his-^ 
tory.  After  th^e  battle  of  Corrichie,  the  dead  body  of  the  earl 
of  Huntly  was  presented  in  parliament,  before  sentence  of  Jbr^ 
fautture  was  pronounced  against  him.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  bodies  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  preserved,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  produced  in  parliament.  Logan's  bonesy 
in  compliance  with  the  same  rule,  were  dug  up.  Mackenz. 
Crim.  Law.  Book  i.  Tit.  6.  $  22. 

*  It  appears  that  archbishop  Spotswood  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Sprot,  Crom.  115.  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  given 
no  credit  to  his  discoveries.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him  is  remarkable  :  "  Whether  or  not  I  should  mention  the 
'*  arraignment  and  execution  of  George  Sprot,  who  suffered  at 
<(  Edinburgh,  I  am  doubtful.  His  confession,  though  voluntary 
<<  and  constant,  carrying  small  probability.  The  man  deposed, 
«  Sec.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  fiction,  and  a  mere  invention  of 
<^  the  man's  own  brain,  for  neither  did  he  shew  the  letter,  nor 
*'  could  any  wise  man  think  that  Gowrie,  who  went  about  the 
^  treason  so  secretly,  would  have  communicated  the  matter  to 
<<  such  a  man  as  Logan  was  known  to  be."  p.  508.  Spotswood , 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  solemnity  with  which  Logan  had 
been  tried,  and  of  the  proof  brought  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
letters.  He  himself  was  probably  present  in  parliament  at  the 
trial.  The  eari  of  Dunbar  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  the 
highest  respect,  was  the  person  who  directed  the  process  against 
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But  though  it  be  thus  unexpectedly  discovered  that  Gov- 
rie  did  not  act  without  aaeociates,  little  additional  light  is 
thrown,  by  this  discovery,  on  the  motives  and  intention  of 
his  conduct.  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  two  young 
men  of  such  distinguished  virtue  should  revolt  all  at  once 
from  their  duty,  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the 
murder  of  their  sovereign*  It  appears  still  more  improba* 
ble,  that  they  should  have  concerted  their  undertaking  with 
so  little  foresight  and  prudence.  If  they  intended  that  the 
deed  should  have  remained  concealed,  they  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  improper  scene  for  executing  it,  than  their 
own  house.  If  they  intended  that  Henderson  should  have 
struck  the  blow,  thay  could  not  have  pitched  on  a  man  more 
destitute  of  the  courage  that  must  direct  the  hand  of  an  as* 
sassin ;  nor  could  they  expect  that  he,  unsolicited,  and  un* 
acquainted  with  their  purpose,  would  venture  on  such  a 
desperate  action.  If  Ruthven  meant  to  stab  the  king  with 
his  own  hand,  why  did  he  withdraw  the  dagger,  after  it  was 
pointed  at  his  breast  i  How  could  he  leave  the  king  after 
such  a  plain  declaration  of  his  intention  i  Was  it  not  pre* 
posterous  to  commit  him  to  the  keeping  of  such  a  timid  as* 
sociate  as  Henderson  i  For  what  purpose  did  he  waste  time 
in  binding  the  hands  of  an  unarmed  man,  whom  he  might 
easily  have  despatched  with  his  sword  ?  Had  Providence 
permitted  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 

Logan.  Such  a  peremptory  declaration  against  the  truth  -of 
Sproi's  evidence,  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  is  sur- 
prising. Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  king's  advocate  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Hadington,  represents  the  proof  produc<« 
ed  at  Logan's  trial  as  extremely  convincing ;  and  in  an  original 
letter  of  his  to  the  king,  the  3 1st  of  June,  1609,(inBibl.Facult. 
Jurid.)  after  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  had  been 
conducted,  he  thus  goes  on  : 

*^  When  the  probation  of  the  summons  was  referred  to  the 
lords  of  articles'  votes,  they  found  uniformly,  all  in  one  yoice, 
the  said  summons  to  be  so  clearly  proved,  that  they  seemed  to 
contend  who  should  be  able  most  zealously  to  express  the  sa* 
tisfaction  of  his  heart,  not  only  by  the  most  pithy  words,  but  by 
tears  of  joy ;  diverse  of  the  best  rank  confessing,  that,  that  where- 
of they  doubted  at  their  entry  into  the  house  was  now  so  mani« 
fest,  that  they  behoved  to  esteem  them  traitors  who  should  any 
longer  refuse  to  declare  their  assured  resolution  ef  the  truth  ef 
that  treason." 

Vol.  11.  I  i 
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sovereign,  what  advantage  could  have  accrued  to  them  bjr 
his  death?  tind  what  claims  or  pretensions  could  they  have 
opposed  CO  the  rights  of  his  children  ?*  Inevitable  and  id- 
stant  vengeance,  together  with  perpetual  kifamy,  were  the 
only  consequences  they  could  expect  to  follow  such  ar 
crime. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  td  believe  that  the 
king  had  formed  atiy  design  against  tlie  life  of  the  two  bro- 
thers. They  had  not  incurred  his  indignation  by  any 
crime  ;  and  were  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  his  jealousy 
or  hatred  ;t  nor  was  he  of  a  spirit  so  aangutnary,  or  «o  &6« 


*  It  has  been  asserted,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
death,  the  earl  of  Gowrie  might  have  pretended  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  the  son  of  Dorothea  Stewart,  daughter  of  lord  Meth- 
ven,  by  Margaret  of  England,  who,  after  her  divorce  from  the 
earl  of  Angus,  took  that  nobleman  for  her  third  husband.  Bur- 
liet  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  But  this  assertion  is  ill  founded. 
It  appears,  frcmi  undoubted  evidence,  that  lord  Methven  had  only 
one  child  by  queen  Margaret,  which  died  in  its  infancy,  and  Dor- 
othea, lady  Ruthven,  was  not  the  daughter  of  queen  Margaret, 
but  of  Janet  Stewart,  lord  Methven's  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
John,  earl  of  Athol.  Crawf.  Peer.  329.  And  though  Gowric 
had  really  been  descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England,  the 
king  at  that  time  had  a  son  and  a  daughter :  and  besides  them,  lady 
Arabella  Stewart,  daughter  of  Charles,  earl  of  Lennox,  had  a  pre- 
ferable title  to  the  crown  of  England. 

'  t  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Ralph  Wbwood,  im- 
putes the  death  of  the  two  brothers  to  a  cause  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  our  historians.  <<  Out  of  Scotland  we  hear,  that  there 
^  is  no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  difHdence,  betwixt 
**  the  king  Mid  his  wife,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  disco- 
"  very  of  some  affection  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie's 
^'  brother  (who  was  killed  with  him)  was  the  truest  cause  and 
<*  motive  of  that  tragedy."  Winw.  Mem.  vol.  i.  274.  Whether 
the  following  passages  in  Nicholson's  letter  be  any  confirmation 
of  that  suspicion,  is  submitted  to  the  reader.  In  his  letter, 
.  Sept  32,  1602,  he  mentions  the  return  of  Gowrie's  two  younger 
^  brothers  into  Scotkind,  and  adds,  <<  The  coming  in  of  these  two, 
^  and  the  queen  of  Scots  dealing  with  them,  and  sending  away 
*<  and  furnishing  Mrs.  Beatrix  [their  sister]  with  such  iaforma- 
^  tion  as  sir  Thomas  Erskine  h^s  given,  hath  bred  great  suspi- 
•  *<  cion  in  the  king  of  Scots  tliat  they  come  not  in  but  upon  some 
**  dangerous  plot."  in  another  letter,  January  I,  1603,  "  The 
<<  day  of  writing  my  last,  Mrs.  Beatrix  Ruthven  was  brought  by 
**  the  lady  Paisley,  and  Mrs.  of  Angus,  as  one  of  their  gentlewo- 
^  men,  into  the  court  in  the  evening,  and  stowed  in  a  chamber 
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t€d  for  rash  and  desperate  valour,  as  to  have  attempted  to 
murder  .them  ia  their  owa  house^  where  they  were  surround* 
ed  with  many  domestics,  h^  only  with  a  slender  and  unarm^* 
ed  train  i  n^re  diey  eouM  call  tp  their  assistance  the  in* 
habitants  of  a  city  at  the  devotion  of  their  family,  while  he 
was  at  a  distawe  from  all  aid ;  and  least  of  all  would  he 
have  chosen  for  his  associates  m  such  an  enterprise,  the 
earl  of  Mar  aod  the  duJke  of  I<.ennQi^,  the  former  connect- 
ed in  close  frieiMlship  with  the  house  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
latter  married  to  one  of  the  earlV  sifters. 

$  XXXVII*  Whichsoeveir  of  these  opposite  systems  we 
embrace  j  whether  we  impute  the  intention  of  murder  to 
Gowrie,  or  to  the  lung,  iasiqierable  difficulties  arise,  and 
we  are  involved  in  darkness,  mystery^  and  contradictions. 
Perhaps  the  source  of  th^  whole  conspiracy  ought  to  be 
searched  lor  deeper,  and  by  deriving  it  from  a  more  re- 
mote cause,  we  may  discover  ji^  to  be  less  criminal. 

To  keep  the  king  of  Scots  in  continual  dependance,  was 
one  great  object  of  Eljizabeth's  policy.  In  order  to  this, 
she  aooMtimes  soothed  him»  and  sometimes  bribed  his  min- 
isteiB  and  favourites;  and  when  she  failed  of  attaining  her 
end  by  these  meam,  she  encouraged  the  clergy  to  render 
any  administration  which  she  distrusted  unpopular,  by  de- 
crying it,  or  stirred  up  some  faction  of  the  nobles  to  oppose 
and  to  overturn  it.  In  that  fierce  age,  men  little  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  arts  of  undermining  a  ministry  by  intrigue, 
had  recourse  to  the  ruder  practice  of  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  Icing's  person,  chat  they  might  thereby  ob- 
tain the  directions  <^  his  councib.  Those  nobles,  who 
seized  the  king  at  the  raid  of  R^thveh^  were  instigated  and 
supported  by  Elizabeth.  Qothwell,  in  all  his  wild  attempts, 
ei^oyed  her  protection,  and  when  they  miscarried,  he  was 
secure  of  a  retreat  in  her  dominion?.  The  conne:(ions 
which  James  had  been  forming  qf  lafe  with  the  Roman 
catholie  princes^  his  secret  negotiations  in  England  with 
her  sobjficts,  and  the  maxims  by  which  he  governed  his 

^'  prepared  for  her  by  the  %ueen*s  dlreaioQf  where^  the  queen 
^^  had  much  time  and  conference  with  her.  Of  this  the  king 
^  got  nodcci  and  shewed  his  dislike  thereof  to  the  queen,  gently 
^  reproving  her  for  it,  and  examining  quietly  of  the  queen's  ser- 
^<  vanU  pf  the  same,  and  of  other  matters  thereunto  belonging, 
^'  with  such  discretion  and  secrecy  as  requires  such  a  matter/' 
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own  kwgdom,  all  contributed  to  excite  her  jedousjr.     Slie 
dreaded  some  great  revolation  in  Scotland  to  be  approach* 
ing,  and  it  was  her  interest   to  prevent  it.     The  earl  of 
Gowrie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bles, and  descended  from  ancestors  warmly  attached  to  the 
English  interest.     He  had  adopted  die  same  system,  and 
believed  the  welfare  of  his  country  to  be  inseparably  con* 
nected  with  the  subsistence  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms*     During  his  residence  at   Paris,  he  had  con* 
tracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  sir  Henry  Neville,  the 
queen's  ambassador  there,  and  was   recommended  by  him 
to  his  court,  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use  might  be  made** 
]£lizabeth  received  him,  as  he  passed  through  England, 
with  distinguished   marks  of  respect  and  favour*       From 
^1  these  circumstances  a  suspicion  may  arise,  that  the  plan 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king  was  formed  at  that  time, 
in  concert  with   her.     Such  a  suspicion  prevailed  in  that 
lige,  and  from  the  letters   of  Nicholson,  Elizabeth's  agent 
in  Scotland,  it  appears  not  to  be  destitute  of  foundation^ 
An  English  ship  was  observed  hovering,  for  some  time^ 
in   the  mouth  of  the  frith    of  Forth*      The   earl's  two 
younger  brothers  fled  into  England  after  the  ill  success  of 
the  conspiracy,   and  were  protected  by  Elizabeth*     James 
himself,  though  he  prudently  concealed  it,  took  great  umbrage 
9%  her  behaviour.    None,  however,  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues 
in  Scotland  tended  to  hurt  the  king's  person,  but  only  to 
circumscribe  his  authority  and  to  thwart  his  schemes*     His 
)ife  was  the  surest  safeguard  of  her  own,  and  restrained 
the  popish  pretenders  to  her  crown,  and  their  abettors,  from 
desperate  attempts,  to  which  their  impatience  and  bigotry 
might,   ptherwise,  have  urged  them  on,     To  have  encou- 
raged Gowrie  to  murder  his  sovereign,  would,  on  her  part^ 
have  beep  an  act  of  the  utmost  imprudence*     Nor  does 
^his  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  two  brothers. 
Mr*  Ruthven,  first  of  all,  endeavoured  to  decoy  the  king 
to  Perth,  without  any  attendants*      When  these  proved 
more  numerous   than  was  expected,  the  earl  employed  ^ 
iptratagem  in  order  to  separate  th^m  from  the  king*  by  pre- 
tPJ^dmg  that  he  bad  rod^  away  towards  Falkland,  and  hf 

*  Winw.i.  J  56. 
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caHtng  hastily  for  their  horses,  that  they  might  foHow  hitn. 
By  their  shutting  James  up,  meanwhile,  i&  a  distant  cor-* 
nef  of  the  house,  and  by  attempting  to  bind  his  hands,  their 
design  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  seize,  than  to  assassi- 
nate him.  Though  Gowrie  bad  not  collected  his  follow- 
ers in  such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able  to  detain  him  long  " 
a  prisoner,  in  that  part  ol  the  kingdom,  by  open  force  he. 
might  soon  have  been  convey^  aboard  the  English  ship, 
which  waited  perhaps  to  receive  him,  and  he  might  have 
been  landed  at  Fast'-castle,  a  house  of  Logan's,  in  which, 
according  to  many  obscure  hints  in  his  letters,  some  ren« 
dezvous  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held.  Amidst  the 
surprise  and  terror  into  which  the  king  must  have  been 
thrown  by  the  violence  offered  to  him,  it  was  extremely  na- 
tural for  him  to  conclude  that  his  life  was  sought.  It  was 
the  interest  of  sdl  his  followers  to  confirm  him  in  this  be- 
lief, and  to  magnify  his  danger,  in  order  to  add  to  the  im- 
portance and  merit  of  their  own  services.  Thus  hii  fear, 
and  their  vanity,  aided  by  Uie  credulity  and  wonder  which 
the  contemplation  of  any  great  and  tragical  event,  when 
not  fully  understood,  is  apt  to  inspire,  augmented  the  whole 
transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extravagance  and  im-. 
probability  of  the  circumstances  which  were  added,  de- 
tracted from  the  credit  of  those  which  really  happened  ; 
and  even  furnished  pretences  for  calling  in  question  the. 
truth  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 

%  XXXVIII.  The  account  of  what  had  happened  at 
Perth  reached  Edinburgh  next  morning.  The  privy  coun- 
cil commanded  the  ministers  of  that  city  instantly  to  as* 
semble  their  people  \  and  after  relating  to  them  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  king's  life, 
to  return  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  protection  which  he 
had  so  visibly  afforded  him.  But  as  the  first  accounts 
transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  written  tn  a  hurry,  and  while 
the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy,  were  but  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  passions  which  it  excited  strongly  Mt,  were 
indistinct,  exaggerated,  and  contradictory,  ||^  ministers 
laid  hold  of  this ;  and  though  they  offered  to  give  public 
Ihanks  to  God  for  the  king's  safety,  they  refused  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  particulars,  or  to  utter  from  the  chair  of 
truth,  what  appeared  to  be  still  dubious  and  uncertain. 
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A  few  days  after,  the  kiBg  returned  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
though  Galloway,  the  miBister  of  hia  own  chapel,  made  an 
harangue  to  the  people  at  the  public  cross,  in  which  he  recit^ 
ed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy ;  though  James 
himself,  in  their  hearing,  confirmed  his  account ;  though  he 
commanded  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  to  be  pub<^ 
lished  ;  the  ministers  of  that  city,  as  well  as  mauy  of  their 
brethren,  still  continued  incredulous  and  unconvinced. 
Their  high  esteem  of  Gowrie,  their  jealousy  of  every  part 
of  the  king^s  conduct,  added  to  some  false  and  many  im- 
probable circumstances  in  the  narrative,  not  only  led  them 
to  suspect  the  whole,  but  gave  their  suspicions  an  air  of 
credibility.  But  at  length,  the  king,  partly  by  arguments, 
partly  by  threats,  prevailed  on  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  to  own  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  conspiracy*  He  could  be  brought  no  farther  than  to 
declare,  that  he  reverenced  the  king's  account  of  the  transt 
action,  but  could  not  say  that  he  himself  was  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  it.  The  scruples  or  obstinacy  of  a  single-  man 
would  have  been  little  regarded;  but  as  the  same  spirit  of 
incredulity  began  to  spread  among  the  people,  the  exam<« 
pie  of  one  so  high  in  reputation  for  integrity  and  abilities, 
was  extremely  dangerous*  The  king  was  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  convince  and  to  gain  Bruce,  but  finding  it  impos* 
sible  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  deprived  him  of  his  benefice^ 
and  after  repeated  delays,  and  many  attempts  towards  a 
reconcilement,  banished  him  the  kingdom.* 

$  XXXIX.  The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  not  re- 
tarded by  any  scruples  of  this  sort.  The  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  brothers  were  produced  there,  according  to  law ; 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them ; 
witnesses  were  examined ;  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence, 
dieir  estates  and  honours  were  forfeited ;  the  punishment 
due  to  traitors  was  inflicted  on  their  dead  bodies  ;  and,  as 
if  the  punishment  hitherto  in  use  did  not  express  sufficient 
detestaiiui  of  their  crimes,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the 
surname  of (jJHuthven  should  be  abolished ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  king's  miraculous  escape,  and 
to  declare  the  sense  which  the  nation  had  of  the  divine 

»  Spots.  461,  kc.    Cald.  r.  S89,  kc. 
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/  goodn^essy  Co  att  fatate  ages,  appointed  the  fifth  of  August 
to  be  observed,  annually,,  as  a  ^y  of  public  thanksgiving*^ 

*  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,,  the  kin'g 
published  a  dheourte  qf  their  vile  and  unnatural  ecn9fiiracj^ 
againat  his  life.  In  the  year  1713,  George,  carl  of  Cromartie^ 
published  an  ^  Historical  account  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  earl 
^  of  Growrie  and  Robert  Logan  of  Restairig,  against  king  James 
^  VI."  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  account  which  the  kin|: 
himself  had  given  of  that  matter,  and  borrows  the  whole  histori* 
cal  part  from  Spotswood  and  other  authors ;  but  he  has  extract- 
ed from  the  public  records  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  council,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge 
against  the  two  brothers,  and  Logan  tlieir  associate.  From  these 
two  treatises  our  knowledge  of  all  the  material  circumstances 
of  the  conspiracy  is  derived.  The  evidence  which  they  con- 
tain, one  would  expect  to  be  authentic  and  decisive.  An  ac- 
count of  a  fact  still  recent,  published  by  royal  authority,  and  the 
original  depositions  of  persons  examined  in  presence  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  nation,  ought  to  convey  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence seldom  attained  in  historical  relations,  and  to  exclude  all 
remaining  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  as  every  thing  with  re« 
gard  to  this  transaction  is  dark  and  problematical,  the  king's  ac- 
count and  the  depositioQs  of  the  witnesses  not  only  vary,  but 
contradict  each  otlier  in  so  many  circumstances,  that  much  room 
is  still  left  for  hesitation  and  historical  scepticism.  The  testimo- 
ny of  Henderson  is  the  fullest  and  most  important,  but  in  several 
particulars  the  king's  account  and  his  are  contradictory.  I.  Ac- 
cording to  the  king's  account,  while  Mr.  Ruthven  was  holding 
the  dagger  at  his  breast,  ^  the  fellow  in  the  study  stood  quaking 
^  and  trembling."  Disc.  1 7.  But  Henderson  says,  that  he  him- 
self wrested  the  dagger  out  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  handis.  Disc.  53. 
Crom.  50*  Henderson  likewise  boasted  to  his  wife,  that  he  had 
that  day  twice  saved  the  king  from  being  stabbed.  Disc.  54. 
Crom.  53.  II.  The  king  assens  that  Henderson  opened  the 
.  whidow  during  Mr.  Ruthven's  absence.  Disc.  23.  Henderson 
deposes  that  he  was  only  attempting  to  open  it  when  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven returned,  and  tha^  during  the  struggle  between  the  king  and 
him,  he  opened  it.  Disc.  53,54.  Crom.  51,  52.  IH.  If  we 
may  believe  the  king,  the  fellow  in  the  study  stood,  during  the 
struggle,  behind  the  king's  back,  inactive  and  trembling  all  the 
time.  Disc.  37.  But  Henderson  afiu^ms,  that  he  snatched 
away  the  garter  with  which  Mr.  Ruthven  attempted  to  bind  the 
king ;  that  he  pulled  back  Mr.  Ruthven's  hand,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  stop  the  king's  mouth,  and  that  he  opened  tho 
window.  Disc.  54.  Crom.  52.  IV.  By  the  king's  account  Mr. 
Ruthven  left  him  in  the  study,  and  went  away  in  order  to  meet 
with  his  brother)  and  the  earl  came  up  the  stairs  for  the  same 
purpose.  Disc.  23.     Henderson  deposes,  that  when  Mr.  Ruth- 
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$  XL.  Though  Cowrie's  cooapirapy  occasioned  a  sud- 
den and  a  great  alarm,  it  was  followed  by  no  consequences 
of  importance ;  and  having  been  concerted  by  the  two  bro- 
tKersy  either  without  any  as^ociates^  or  with  such  as  were 

ven  left  the  king,  ^  he  believes  that  he  did  not  pass  from  the 
**  doop."  Crom.  51.  It  is  apparent  both  from  the  situation  of  the 
house,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  any  interview  between  the  brothers  at  this  time. 
Disc,  23. 

Henderson  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Falkland,  before  the 
privy  council,  in  August,  and  next  at  Edinburgh,  before  the  par- 
liament, in  November,  Not  to  mention  some  lesser  variations 
between  these  depositions,  we  shall  point  out  two  which  are  re- 
markable. In  his  first  deposition,  Mr.  Henderson  relates  the 
most  material  circumstance  of  the  whole  in  these  words  :  "  Mr. 
**  Ruthven  pulled  out  the  deponent's  dagger,  and  held  the  same 
"  to  his  majesty's  brfeast,  saying,  Remember  you  of  my  father^ a 
"  murder  i  you  shall  noxv  die  for  it :  and  pointing  to  his  high 
"  nesses's  heart  with  the  dagger,  the  deponent  threw  the  same 
"  out  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  hands,  and  swore  that  as  God  should 
^^  judge  his  soul,  that  if  Mr.  Ruthven  had  retained  the  dagger 
<^  m  his  hand,  the  space  a  man  may  go  six  steps,  he  would  have 
^'  stricken  the  king  to  the  hilts  with  it."  Disc.  52.  fiut  at  his 
second  examinadon  he  varied  from  this  in  two  material  cir* 
cumstahces.  First,  tlie  words  he  at  that  time  put  in  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven's  mouth  while  he  held  the  dagger  at  the  king's  breast  are, 
**  Sir  J  you  must  be  myfiriaoner  ;  remember  on  my  father'*  9  deaths 
Secondly^  when  he  threatened  him  with  death,  it  was  only  to 
deter  him  from  making  any  noise,  ^  Hold  your  tongue^  or  by 
"  Chriat  you  shall  die,'*  2.  In  his  first  deposition,  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ruthven,  when  he  returned  to  the  chamber  where  he  had 
left  the  king,  are,  "  There  is  no  remedy^  by  God  you  must  die" 
But  in  his  second  deposition,  "  By  God  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
**  offered  to  bind  his  majesty's  hands."  Crom.  51.  The  mate- 
rial words  you  must  die  are  omitted.  The  first  deposititm  seems 
plainly  to  indmate  that  it  was  Ruthven's  intention  to  miirder 
the  kinjg.  The  second  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  had  no 
other  design  than  to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner. 

There  are  likewise  some  remarkable  contradicdons  in  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  other  witnesses.  1 .  In  the  discourse  published 
by  authority,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  tumult  of  the  inhabitants 
was  raised  against  the  king,  and  that  it  required  some  art  to  pa- 
cify them.  Disc.  32.  The  duke  of  Lennox  confirms  this  in  his 
deposition.  Crom.  44.  An  act  of  privy  council  summoning  the 
magistrates  of  Perth  to  answer  for  that  riot  is  sUll  extant.  And 
yet  Andrew  Roy,  one  of  the  bsdlies  of  the  town,  deposes,  that  he 
himself  r^dsed  the  people,  and  that  they  took  arms  in  order  to 
assist  the  king.  Crom.  66.    2.  Henderson  deposes,  that  he  gave 
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unknown,  the  danger  was  over  aa  soon  as  discdrered^  But 
not  long  after,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  England:  agaidal 
Elizabeth,  which,  though  the  first  danger  was  instantly  .difr*' 
pelled,  produced  tragical  effects,  that  rendered  the  dose  wi 
that  queenV  feign  dismal  and  unhappy*  As  James  was  deep4> 
ly  interested  in  that  event,  it  merits  our  '  partitulat  noticei* 
.  Tbe  court  of  England  was  aii  this  tinie  divided' betweciy 
two  power^dl  factions,  which  ccmtended  for  the  <  suprenktr 
direction  of  affairs*  The  leader  of  die  one'wab  JBbb^ert 
D^Evreuk,  earl  of  Essex;  sir  Robert  Cecil,  theioaof  Wd 
tveasui^r  Burleigh,  was  at  the  headrofihe  othtn-*i;  The  foie 
mer  was  the  most  accomplished  knd  the  most  popular  oialk 
the  English  nobles  *,  brave,  generous,  affable ;  thdug^  inrif 
petuous,  yet  willing  to  listen  to  the  cpuhsels  of.  those  whon» 
he  iov^rd  ;  an '  avxiwed,  buc  not  au  im placable •  eiu^y  ;  4b 
itiend  -  no  less  cotistant  than  ifvitm  -^  .incapable  ofi  iia^fprnh 
ihg  his  own  sentiments,  or  of  misrepresenting. ihoine?  o£ 
others  ;  better  fitted  for  a  camp  than  for  a  court ;.  of  a  ^^ 
nins  that  qualified  him  for  the  first  place. in  the  administra^ 
tion^  with  a  spirit  which. scorned  the  second  as  below. ihta> 
meric^  He  was  soon  distingiushed  by  the  queen,  who,rWBtK 
a  profusion  uncommon  to  her^  conferred  on  hsm^  evmiuU 
his  earliest  youth,  the  highest  honours^  Nor  did 'this  dbr 
minii^h  the  esteem  and  s^ection  of  rlua  country  mean;.. bui^ 
by  af  rarb  fetieity,  he  was  at  once  the  favourite  of.  fii9.«Qve-> 
reign,  and  the  darling  of  the  people^.  ;  Cecil  on;  (he  ot^coA 
hand,  educated  in  a  court,  and  trained*  under  a  fatHcirdeqH 
ly  skilled  in  ail  its  arts,  wia  crafty^  insinuating,  tnduetrmisrit 
and  though  possessed  of  tafenta  which  fitted*  bifhfoi-  the 
highest  offices.   He  did  not  rely,  upou'-fais  merit  atoot^fot 

an  evasive  ansvKer'to  Mr.  John  Moiicpiflf,  jpfhp  iaquir^  where  he 
had  been  ths^t  morning,  .because  the,  carl  J\ad  commanded  hlm^iot 
to  let  any  man  know  that  he  had  been  at  I^alkland.  Disc.  54.  Mpii- 
crief  deposes  to  the  same  purpose.  Crom.  64.  And  yet  Qeo<^ 
Hay,  aften»rards  lord  Kinnoul,  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  kbA 
Peter  Ha)r,  depose,  that  the  earl,  in  their  presence^  ashed  H«^nderr 
»op).":Whora  he  found  with  the  king  at  Falkland?"  Crom*  70, 
71.  Which  question  seems  to  prove  that  he  .did  not  aim  at  keep- 
ing tJiat  journey  a  secret.  In  the  Collection  of  Criminal  TiiaiS, 
published  by  Mr.'  Amot  in  1785,  the  evidence  against  tht  t^ftd 
btx>thcrs  has  been  considered  with  great  attention.  P.  ^0,  fcc»  .' 
Vot.  11.  Kk  .    •         , 
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tttaining;  them,  but  availed  himself  of  every .  advantage 
lrbic|;i  his  own  address,  or  the  mistakes  of  others,  afforded 
hint.  Two  such  men  were  formed  to  be  >  rivals  and  ene* 
Uries.  Essex  despised  the  arts  of  Cecil  as  low  and  base* 
To  Cecil)  die  earl^s  magnantmsty  appeared  to  be  presump- 
tion and  foUy*  All  the  military  men,  except  Raleigh^  fa- 
voured Essex.  Most  of  the  courtiers  adhered  to  Cecil, 
whose  manners  more  bearly  resemUed  ibeir  own. 

§  XLI«  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the   struggle 
between'  thesb  factions  became  more  violent.     Essex,  iu 
ovder  Co  strengthen  himself,  had  .early  courted  the:  friend- 
^Aripof  die;  king  of  Sootb,  for  whose  right  of  succession  he 
was  a  Jealous  adtropate,  and  held  a  close  correspondence,  both 
with  him  add  with  his  principal  ministers.     Cecil,  devoted 
tD  the  queen  alone,  rose  daily  to  new  honours  by  the  assi* 
doMy  oS  his   services,  and  the  patience  with  which  hie.  ex* 
l^ected  the   reward   of  them ;  while  the  earl's  high  spirit 
and  impetuosity  sometimes  exposed  him  to  checks  from  a 
loittrese,  Who,  though  'partial  in  her  affection  towards  him^. 
midHnit  ieasily  bear  c6ntiradictson,jmd  who  conferred  fa- 
vbvrRirOften  mvwilUdglyy  and  always  slowly.   .  His: own. so« 
libitatiDns:^  hhweverv  secooded  mralictoasly  by  his  enemies, 
wiio  wished  to  remove  hin^  at  a  distance  from  court,  advan- 
ce hhat  toi  the  eommand  of  the  army  employed  tn  Ireland 
against  Tyronne,  and  to  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  that 
InngdofDy  withia  cbmmission  almost  nnlimhed.     His  suc- 
clEjss  in  that  'expedition  did  not  equal  either  hb  own  pro- 
mtses,'or'the.'expectations  of  Elizabeth.  The  queen;  peevish 
from  her  disippointment,  and  exasperated  against  Essex  by 
the  artificer  of  his:  Enemies,  wrote  him  a  harsh  letter,  full 
of  accusations  and  reproaches.     These  his  impatient  spirit 
<^u!d  n^t  besir,  a^d-iA  'the  firs^  transports  of  his  resentment,^ 
He  pj-opcised  to  caVty  oVer  a  part  of  his  army  into  England, 
^.4t.W  driving  his  enemies  from  the  queen's  presence,  to 
i^instate  himself  in  favour;  and  in  power*     But  uppn  more, 
nvattire:  thoughts  he  abandoned  this  rash  design,  and,  setting 
sJril  with  a.  few  officers  tie  voted   to  his  person,  landed  in 
£t^land,  antd  {posted  directly  to  court.      Elizabeth  received 
him  without  any  syraptota  either  of  affection  or  of  displea- 
suria^-  '  By  proper  compliances  and  acknowledgments,  he 
^gbt  have  gained  his  ascendant  over  the  queen.     But  he 
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thought  faimelf  too  deeply  injured  to  submit  to  these* 
Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  deteVmined  to  subdue  h»k 
haughty  temper;  and  though  her  severity  drew  from  him 
the  most  humble  letters,  she  confined  him  to  the  lord 
keeper's  house,  ^nd  appointed  commissioners  to  try  hini<, 
both  for  his  conduct  during  his  gqvemment  of  Ireland,  and 
for  leaving  that  kingdom  i^ithout  her  permission.  Bf 
their  sentence  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  offices,  excepat 
that  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  continued  a  prisoner  clur> 
ing  the  queen'«  pleaaure.  Satisfied  with  having  mortified 
his  pride  thus  far,  Elizabeth  did  not  suflFer  the  sentence  to 
be  recorded,  and  soon  after  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his 
own  house.  During  these  transactions,  which  occupied 
several  months,  Essex  fluctuated  between  the  allegiance  he 
owed  tof  his  sovereign  and  the  desire  of  revenge ;  anc}  some- 
times leaned  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other*  In 
one  of  the  intervals^  when  the  latter  prevailed,  he  sent  a 
messenger  into  Scotland,  to  isncourage  the  king  to  assert 
his  own  right  to  the  succession  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
promise  that,  besides  the  assistance  of  the  earl  and  all 
his  friends  in  England,  lord  Mountjoy,  now  lord  lieute- 
nant, of  Ireland,  would  join  him  with  five  thousand  men 
from  that  kingdom*  But  James  did  not  chuse  to  hazard 
the  losing  a  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  just  about  to  obtam 
possession,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  seize  it.  Mountjoy, 
too,  declined  the  enterprise,  and  Essex  adopted  more  duti- 
ful schemes;  all  thoughts  of  ambition  appearing  totally 
effaced  out  of  his  mind. 

$  XLII.  This  moderation  which  was  merely  the  effect  of 
disgust  and  disappointment,  ws^s  not  of  long  continuance ; 
and  the  queen,  having  not  only  refused  to  renew  a  lucrative 
grant  which  she  had  formerly  bestowed,  but  even  to  admit 
him  into  her  presence,  that  new  injury  drove  a  temper,  na- 
turally impatient,  and  now  much  fretted,  to  absolute  despair^ 
His  friends,  instead  of  soothing  his  rage,  or  restraining  his 
impetuosity,  added  to  both  by  their  imprudent  and  interest- 
ed zeal.  After  miany  anxious  consultation^  he  determine4 
to  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs  by  violence.  But  being  con- 
scious how  unpopular  such  an  enterprise  would  be,  if  it  appear- 
ed to  proceed  from  motives  of  private  revenge  alont,  he  en^ 
4cavoi)rcd  to  give  it  the  seniblance  qf  public  atiU^,  by 
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Aling^iog  the  king  of  Scotland's  interest  with  his  own^  He 
wrote  to  James,  that  the  faction  which  now  predominated 
in  the  English  court  had.resolvedito  support  the  pretensions 
of  the  infanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown  y  that  the  places  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  kingdom  were  put  into  the  hands 
pf  his  avowed  enemies ;  and  that  unless  he  sent  ambass»- 
d)Ors,  without  delay,  to  insist  on  the  immediate  declaration 
i^f  his  right  of  succession,  their. mt;asures  were  so  well  con- 
certed, that  fill  his  hopes  would  be  desperate*  James,  who 
knew  how  disagreeable  such  a  proposal  would  be.  to  the 
queen  of  England^  was  not  willbg  rashly  to  expose  himself 
JtQ  her  displeasure*  Essex,  nevertheless,  blinded  by  resent- 
Xnent,  and  impatient  for  revenge,  abandoned  himself  to  these 
passions,  and  acted  like  a  man  guided  by  frenzy  or  despair* 
-With  two  or  three  hundred  followers  incompletely  armed, 
h|c  attempted  to  assault  a  throne  the  best  established  in  £u- 
|x>pe«  Sallying  at  their  head  oat' of  his  own  house,  he  call- 
ed on  the  citizens  of  London,  if  they  either  valued  his  life, 
,or  wished  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  take  arms,  and  to  follow  his  standard.  He 
advanced  towards  the  palace  with  an  intention  to  drive  Ce- 
cil and  his  faction  out  of  the  queen's  presence,  and  to  obtain 
a4cclaration  of  the  Scottish  king's  right  of  succession.* 
But,  though  almost  adored  by  die  citizens,  not  a  man  would 
join  him  in  this  wild  enterprise.  Dispirited  by  their  indif- 
ference, deserted  by  some  of  his  own  attendants,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  troops  which  marched  against  him  under 
difierent  leaders  into  the  city,  he  retreated  to  his  own  house ; 
.^d  without  any  bold  effort,  suitable  to  his  present  condition, 
or  worthy  qf  his  former  reputation  for  courage,  he  siirreq- 
dcred  to  his  enemies* 

As.  soon  as  James  heard  of  Essex's  ill  success,  he  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Mar,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  to  re- 
pair as  his  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  England.  The 
former  of  these  was  the  person  by  whose  means  Essex  had 
carried  pn  his  correspondence  with  the  king*  He  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  earl's  character,  and  disposed  to 
attempt  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  his  safety. 
Bruce,  united  in  a  close  friendship  with  Mari  was  ready  to 

*  Birch.  Mem,  ii  477. 
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second  him  with  equal  zeal.  Nor  was  the  purpose  of  the 
embassy  less  friendly  to  Essex,  than  the  choice  of  his  am- 
bassadors ;  they  were  commanded  to  solicit,  in  the  wannest 
manner,  for  the  earFs  life,  and  if  they  found  that  the  king, 
by  avowing  his  friends,  could  either  promote  their  designs, 
or  contribute  to  their  safety,  they  were  empowered  to  lay 
aside  all  disguise,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  claim  what  was  due  to  him  by  force  of 
arms**  But  before  the  anibassadors  could  reach  London, 
Essex  had  suffered  the  punishment  which  he  merited  by  his 
treason.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  their  interposing,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  pardon,  hastened  his  death.  Elizabeth  continued^ 
for  some  time,  irresolute  concerning  his  fate,  and  could  not 
bring  herself  to  consign  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  a 
man  who  had  once  possessed  her  favour  so  entirely,  with- 
out a  painful  struggle  between  her  resentment  against  his 
late  misconduct,  and  her  ancient  affection  towards  him. 
The  distress  to  which  she  was  now  reduced,  tended  natural- 
ly to  soften  the  former,  while  it  revived  the  latter  with  new 
tenderness ;  and  the  intercession  of  one  faithful  friend,  who 
had  interest  with  the  queen,  might  perhaps  have  saved  his 
life,  and  have  procured  him  a  remission,  which,  of  herself^ 
she  was  ashamed  to  grant.  But  this  generous  nobleman  had 
at  that  time  no  such  friend.  Elizabeth,  solicited  incessant- 
ly by  her  ministers,  and  offended  with  the  haughtiness  of 
Essex,  who,  as  she  imagined,  scorned  to  sue  for  pardon,  a| 
last  commanded  the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execution*  No 
sooner  was  the  blow  struck,  than  she  repented  of  her  own 
rashness,  and  bewailed  his  death  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 
James  always  considered  him  as  one  who  had  fallen  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  service,  and,  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
dirone,  restored  his  son  to  his  honours,  as  well  as  all  his 
associates  in  the  conspiracy,  and  distinguished  them  with 
his  favour t 

§  XL  III.  The  Scottish  ambassadors,  finding  that  they 
had  arrived  too  late  to  execute  the  chief  business  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  not  bnly  concealed  that  part  of  their  in-* 
structions  with  the  utmost  care ;  but  congratulated  the 
queen  in  their  master's  name,  on  her  happy  escape  from  such 

•  Jofanst  389.  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  510.      t  Camd.  Spotsw.  464. 
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an  audaciouft  conspiracy.  Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger 
to  the  king's  correspondence  with  Essex,  or  to  that  noble* 
man's  intentions  of  asserting  James's  right  to  the  crown, 
was'  not  willing  that  these  should  be  known  to  the  people, 
and,  for  that  reason,  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
Scottish  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  credit  and 
good  will ;  and  in  order  to  sooth  James,  and  to  preserve 
the  appearances  of  union  between  the  two  courts,  increased 
the  subsidy  which  she  paid  him  annually.  The  ambassa- 
dors resided  for  some  time  in  England,  and  were  em- 
ployed, with  great  success,  in  renewing  and  extending  the 
inlrigues,  which  Bruce  had  formerly  entered  into  with  the 
English  nobles.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the  Eng- 
lish turned  their  eyes  more  and  more  towards  Scotland,  and 
were  eager  to  prevent  each  other  in  courting  the  favour  of 
their  future  monarch.  Assurances  of  attachment,  profes- 
sions of  regard,  and  promises  of  support,  were  offered  to 
James  from  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  Cecil  himself, 
perceiving  what  hopes  Essex  founded  on  the  friendship  of 
the  Scottish  king,  and  what  advantages  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  it,  thought  it  prudent  to  stand  no  longer  at  a 
distance  from  a  prince,  who  might  so  soon  become  his  master. 
But  being  sensible  at  the  same  time  how  dangerous  such  an 
intercourse  might  prove,  under  a  mistress  naturally  jealous, 
and  whose  jealousy  grew  stronger  with  old  age ;  though  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  he  carried  it  on 
with  all  the  secresy  and  caution  necessary  in  his  situation, 
and  peculiar  to  his  character.*  -  James  having  gained  the 
man  whose  opposition  and  influence  he  had  hitherto  chiefly 
dreaded,  waited,  in  perfect  security,  till  that  event  should 
happen,  which  would  open  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England.f 
It  was  with  aome  difficulty  that  he  restrained  within  pro- 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  LIIL 

t  I)r.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  prince  Henry,  p.  333,  has  given 
some  account  of  the  mysterious  mode  in  which  this  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on^  and  how  the  letters  were  conveyed  from 
Xondon  to  Dublin^  and  from  thence  to  Scotland.  Notwithstanding 
the  solicitude  which  Cecil  repeatedly  discovers  that  his  letters 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  king  had  read  them,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  has  been  preserved,  and  published  by 
sir  David  Palrymple^  in  the  year  1766.    They  were  written  bv 
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per  bodods  his  adherents  in  that  kingdom,  "who,  labouring 
t»  distinguish  themselv'es  by  th^it  oflScious  zeal,  with  which 
a  prince,  who  has  a  near  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne, 
is  always  served,  urged  hin>  to  allow  a  motion  to  be  made 
in  parliament  for  declaring,  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  James  prudently  discouraged  that  design  ;  but  it 
was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  he  observed  the  ascend^i 
ant  he  was  acquiring  in  a  court,  the  dictates  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  obliged  to  obey ;  and  which  had  either  pre^ 
scribed  or  thwarted  every  step  he  had  taken  during  th^ 
whole  course  of  his  reign.* 

$  XLIV.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
political  factions  which  divided  the  courts  and  the  frequeitt 
revolutions  which  had  happened  there-^  since  the  kio^  firit 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  <own  handa^  Scotland 
had  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity,  being  undisturbed  by  any 
foreign  enemy,  and  free  from  any  iatesdne  commotion  of 
long  condnuance*  During  this  period,  James  endeavoured^ 
to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles,  a  part  of  bis  domi-^' 
nions  too  much  neglected  by  former  monarchs,  though  the 
reformation  of  it  was  an  object  highly  worthy  of  jdieir  care* 
The  long  peace  with  England  had  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  subduing  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  borderers^  and  of 
restraining,  their  depredations,  often  ho  less  ruinouato  their 
countrymen  than  to  their  enemies.  The  inhabitanu  of  the 
low  country  began,  graduaMy,  to  forget  the  use  of  arms,  and 
to  become  attentive  to  the  arts  of  peace..  But  the  High- 
landers, retaining  their  natural  fierceness,  averse  from  la- 
hour  and  inured  to  ra]nne,  infested  their  more  industrious 
neighbours  by  thdr  continual  incursions.  James,  being  so- 
licitous not  only  to  repress  their  inroads,  but  to  render  them 
useful  subjects,!  had  at  different  times  enacted  maaiy  wise 
laws  extremely  conducive  to  these  ends.  AH  landlords,  or' 
chiefs. of  clans,  were  enjoined  to  permit  no  persons  to  re- 
side tn  their  estates  who  could  not  find  sufficient  surety  for 
their  good  behaviour;  they  were  required  to  make  a  list  of 

lord  Henry  Howard,  under  the  inspection  of  Cecil,  ui  a  style  tf- 
fectedly  obscure.     The  whole  correspondence  is  more  curious 
than  instructive. 
*  Spotsw.  467, 47  U   Birch,  Mem.  ii.  S14.      t  Basil.  Dor.  139. 
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all  suspicious  persons  under  their  jurisdiction^  to  bind  them*^ 
selves  to  deliver  them  to  jjostice,  s(nd  to  indemnify  those 
who  should  suffer  by  their  robberies ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  faithful  performance  of  these  artkles,  the  chiefs 
themselves  were  obli^d  to  give  hostages  to  the  king,  or  to 
put  pledges  in  his.  hands.  Three  towns,  which  might  serve 
as  a  retreat  for  the  industrious,  and  a  nursery  for  arts  and 
commerce,  were  appointed  to  i>e  built  m  different  parts  of 
the  Highlands  $  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber,  and  a 
third  in  the  isle  of  Lewis ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  inhabitants 
thither,  all  the  privileges  of  royal  boroughs  were  to  be  con-* 
ferred  upon  them.  Finding  it,  however,  to  be  no  easy 
«iatt«r  to  inspire  the  natives  of  those  countries  with  tihe  love 
of  indust^yt  a  resolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  co« 
lontes  of  people  from  the  more  industrious  counties.  The 
ftrst  experiment  was  made  in  the  isle  of  Lewis ;  and  as  it 
was  advantageously  situated  lor  the  fishing  trade,  a  source 
from  which  Scodand  ought  naturally  to  derive  great  wealth, 
the  colony  transported  thither  was  drawn  out  of  Fife,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  well  skilled  tn  that  branch  of  com* 
merce«v  But  beforethey  had  remained  there  long  enough  to 
manifest  the  good  effects  of  this  institution,  the  islanders^ 
enraged  at  seeing  their  country  occupied  by  thosf^  intrdders, 
took  af^ms^  and  surprising  them  in  the  night-time,  murdered 
some  of'  them^  aiid  compelled  the  rest  to  abandon  the  set- 
tlement. •  The 'king's  attention  being  soon  after  turned  to 
other  olij^cts,  we' hear  no  more  of  this  salutary  project.* 
Though' James  did  not  pursue  the  design  with  that  steady 
application  and  perseverance,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  change  the  manners  of  a  whole  people,  lie  had  the  glory^- 
however^  not  only'  of  having  first  conceived  the  thoughts^ 
but  oMiavtng  fi^'st  pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  civil  arts  of  life  into  that  part  of  the  island.^    > 

§  XL  V.  After  having  long  enjoyed  a  good^tate  of  health, 
the  efffft:tt>fitt*sound  constitution,  and  the  reward  of  uncom* 
mon  regularity  and  temperance,  Elizabeth^ began  this  winter 
to  feel  her  vigour  decrease,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  old  age.  I  Having  removed  on  a  very  stormy  day 
from  Westminster  to  Richmond,  whither  she  was  impatient 

•  Pari.  1587,  1594, 1597.     Spotsw.  468.  " 
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to  retire^  her  complaints  increased.  She  had  no  formed 
fever ;  her  pulse  was  good  j  but  she  eat  little^  and  Could  not 
deep.*  Her  distemper  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  deep  me^ 
lancholy,  which  appeared  both  in  her  countenance  and  be^ 
haviour.  She  delighted  in  solitude,  she  sat  constantly  in 
the  dark ;  and  was  often  drowned  in  tears. 

No  sooner  was  the  queen's  indisposition  known^  than 
persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  different  sects  and  parties^ 
redoubled  their  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  professions  of  attachment  to  his  person^ 
and  in  promises  of  submission  to  his  government.  Even 
some  of  Elizabeth's  own  servants,  weary  of  the  length  of 
her  reign,  fond  of  novelty,  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  bur« 
then  of  gratitude  for  past  benefits,  and  expecting  to  share  ia 
the  liberality  of  a  new  prince,  began  to  desert  her ;  and 
crowds  of  people  hurried  towards  Scotland,  eager  to  pre* 
occupy  the  favour  of  the  successor,  or  afraid  of  being  to9 
late  in  paying  homage  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen's  disease  increased,  and  her  melan^ 
choly  appeared  to  be  settled  and  incurable.  Various  con* 
jectures  were  formed  concerning  the  causes  of  a  disorder^ 
from  which  she  seemed  to  be  exempted  by  the  natural  cheer- 
fulness of  her  temper.  Some  imputed  it  to  her  being  forced, 
contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  pardon  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
whose  rebellion  had  for  many  years  created  her  much  trou^ 
Me.  Others  imagined  that  it  arose  from  observing  the  in- 
gratitude of  her  courtiers,  and  the  levity  of  her  people,  who 
beheld  her  health  declining  with  most  indecent  indifference, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  king, 
with  an  impatience  which  they  could  not  conceal.  The 
most  common  opinion,  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  the  most 
probable,  was,  that  it  flowed  from  grief  for  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex. She  retained  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  memory 
of  that  unfortunate  nobleman ;  and  though  she  often  com*' 
plained  of  his  obstinacy,  seldom  mentioned  his  name  with* 
out  tears.f  An  accident  happened  soon  after  her  retiring 
to  Richmond,  which  revived  her  affection  with  new  tender- 
ness, and  embittered  her  sorrows.  The  countess  of  Not- 
tingham, being  on  her  death-bed,  desired  to  see  the  queen^ 

•  January  31.  t  Birch,  Mem.  ii.  5f>5, 
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in  order  to  reveal  something  to  her,  without  discovering 
which,  she  could  not  die  tn  peace*  When  the  queen  came 
into  her  chamber,  she  told  her,  that  while  Essex  lay  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  imploring  pardon  in 
the  mranner  which  the  queen  herself  had  prescribed,  by  re- 
turning a  ring,  which,  during  the  height  of  his  favour,  she 
had  given  him,  with  a  promise  that  if,  in  any  future  distress, 
he  sent  that  back  to  her  as  a  token,  it  should  entitle  him  to 
her  protection ;  that  lady  Scroop  was  the  person  he  intend- 
ed  to  employ  in  order  to  present  it ;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it 
was  put  into  her  hands  instead  of  lady  Scroop's ;  and  that 
she  having  communicated  the  matter  to  her  husband,  one 
of  Essex's  most  implacable  enemies,  he  had  forbid  her  either 
to  carry  the  ring  to  the  queen,  or  to  return  it  to  the  earL 
The  countess  having  thus  disclosed  her  secret,  begged  the 
queen's  forgiveness :  but  Elizabeth,  who  now  saw  both  the 
malice  of  the  earl's  enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she  had  sus- 
pected him  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  replied,  ^'  God  may  for- 
"  give  you,  but  I  never  can  ;"  and  left  the  room  in  great- 
emotion.^  From  that  moment,  her  spirits  sunk  entirely  ; 
the  could  scarce  taste  food ;  she  refused  all  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  her  physicians ;  declaring  that  she  wished  to 

*  This  anecdote  concerning  Elizabeth  was  first  published  by 
Osborne,  Mem.  of  Eliz.  p.  23;  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
de  Maurier,  Mem.  260,  and  by  the  traditional  evidence  of  lady 
Elizabeth  Spelraan,  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  Negoc.  105.  Cam- 
den mentions  the  queen's  grief  for  Essex's  death  as  one  of  the 
sauses  of  her  melancholy.  Some  original  papers  remain,  which 
prove  that  this  was  commonly  believed  at  the  time.  Birch, 
Mem.  ii.  506.  Essex,  however,  had  been  beheaded  two  years 
before  her  death,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  reason,, 
but  that  which  we  have  assigned,  why  her  sorrows  should  revive 
with  so  much  violence  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  As  the 
death  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham  happened  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  queen's  death,  the  coincidence  of  these  events,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  evidence  mentioned,  adds  so  much  proba- 
bility to  the  story  related  by  Osborne,  as  will  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  history*  The-* only  objection  to  the  account  we  have  given  of 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Essex,  arises  from  her  great  i^e.  At 
the  age  of  66,  the  amorous  passions  are  commonly  abundantly 
cool,  and  the  violence  of  all  the  passions,  except  one,  is  much 
abated..  But  the  force  of  this  objection  Is  entirely  removed  by  an 
author  who  has  illustrated  many  passages  in  the  Engish  His- 
tory, and  adorned  more.  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Auv 
(kors,  article  Essex. 
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die^  and  would  live  no  longer.  No  intreaty  could  prevail 
on  her  to  go  bed ;  she  sat  on  cushions,  during  ten  days^  and 
nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding  her  finger  almost  contl* 
nually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  fixed  on  the 
ground.  The  only  thing  to  which  she  seemed  to  give  any 
attention,  was  .the  acts  of  devotion  performed  in  her  apart* 
ment  by  the  atchbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  these  she 
joined  with  great  appearance  of  fervour.  Wasted,  at  last, 
as  well  by  anguish  of  mind,  as  by  long  abstinence,  she  ex- 
pired, without  a  struggle,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  March,  in  the  seventieth  year  of.  her  age,  and  in  the 
forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  ♦ 

$  XL VI.  Foreigners  often  accuse  the  English  of  indif- 
ference and  disrespect  towards  their  princes ;  but  without 
reason.  No  people  are  more  grateful  than  they  to  thosa 
monarchs  who  merit  their  gratitude.  The  names  of  £d^ 
ward  III.  and  Henry  V.  are  mentioned  by  the  English  of 
this  age  with  the  same  warmth  as  they  were  by  those  wh« 
shared  in  the  blessings  and  splendour  of  their  reigns.  The 
memory  of  Elizabeth  is  still  adored  in  England.  The 
historians  of  that  kingdom,  after  celebrating  her  love  of  her 
people ;.  her  sagacity  in  discerning  their  true  interest ;  her 
steadiness  in  pursuing  it ;  her  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  her 
ministers  ;  the  glory  she  acquired  by  arms  $  the  tranquillity 
she  secured  to  her  subjects ;  and  the  increase  of  fame,  o[ 
riches,  and  of  conunerce,  which  were  the  fruits  of  all  these ; 
justly  rank  her  among  the  most  illustrious  princee.  Even 
the  defects  in  her  character,  they  observe,  were  not  of  a  kind 
pernicious  to  her  people.  Her  excessive  frugality  was  not 
accompanied  with  the  love  of  hoarding;  and  though  it  pre* 
vented  some  great  undertakings,  and  rendered  the  success 
of  others  incomplete,  it  introduced  economy  into  her  admi* 
nistration,  and  exempted  the  nation  from  many  burdens, 
which  a  monarch,  more  profuse  or  more  enteiprising,  must 
have  imposed.  Her  slowness  in  rewarding  her  servants 
sometimes  discouraged  useful  merit ;  but  it  prevented  the 
undeserving  from  acquiring  power  and  wealth,  to  which 
they  had  no  title.  Her  extreme  jealousy  of  those  princes 
who  pretended  to  dispute  her  right  to  the  crown,  led  her  to 

*  Camd.  Birch}  Mem.  lit  4f06»    Birchf  Negoc.  306.    StiyiV(f 
ir-  373. 
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take  such  preeautions,  ad  tended  no  less  to  the  public  safety, 
than  to  her  own ;  and  to  court  the  affections  of  her  people, 
as  the  firmest  support  of  her  throne.  Such  is  the  picture 
'which  the  English  draw  of  this  great  queen. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  Scotland, 
finds  himself  obliged,  frequently,  to  view  her  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent, and  in  a  less  amiable  light.  Her  authority  in  that 
Ungdom,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,:  was  little  in* 
ferior  to  that  which  she  possessed  in  her  own.  But  this 
Authority,  acquired  at  first  by  a  service  of  great  importance 
to  the  nation,  she  exercised  in  a  mannei*  extremely  pemici* 
ous  to  its  happiness.  By  her  industry  in  fomenting  the 
rage  of  the  two  contending  factions ;  by  supplying  the  one 
jwith  partial  aid;  by  feeding  the  other  with  false  hopes;  by 
balancing  their  power  so  artfully,  that  each  of  them  was  able 
tb  distress,  and  neither  of  them  to  subdue  the  other ;  she 
|!endered  Scotland  long  the  seat  of  discord,  confusion,  and 
bloodshed :  and  her  craft  and  intrigues,  effecting  what  the 
valour  of  her  ancestors  could  not  accomplish,  reduced  that 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  dependance  on  England.  .  The  max- 
ims of  policy,  often  little  consonant  to  those  of  morality, 
may,  perhaps,  justify  this  conduct.  But  no  apology  can  be 
offered  for  her  behaviour  to  queen  Mary ;  a  scene  of  dissi- 
mulation without  necessity ;  and  of  severity  beyond  exam- 
plCf  In  almost  all  her  other  actions,  Elizabeth  is  the  ob« 
ject  of  our  highest  admiration  ;  in  this  we  must  allow  that 
nbe  not  only  laid  aside  the  magnanimity  which  became  a 
qiieijsn,  but  the  feelings  natural  to  a  woman, 

$  XL VI  I.  Though  Elizabeth  would  never  permit  the 
question  concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  to 
be  determined  in  parliament;  nor  declare  her  own  senti* 
meuts  concerning  a  point  which  she  wished  to  remain  an 
impepetrable  mystery ;  she  bad,  however,  formed  no  design 
of  excluding  the  Scottish  king  from  an  inheritance  to  which 
}ki%  title  was  undoubted.  A  short  time  before  her  deaths 
t^b^  broke  the  silence  which  she  had  so  long  preserved  on 
that  subject,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral,  "  That 
\^  he)r- throne  was  the  throne  of  kings;  that  she  would  have 
^^  ng^Tt^p^n  person  to  ascend  it,  and  that  her  cousin,  the  king 
^^  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."  This  she  confirmed 
on  her  death- bed*  As  soon  as  she  breathed  her  last,  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  proclaimed  James  king  of  Eng- 
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knd.  All  the  intrigues  carried  on'  by  foreigners  in  favour 
of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the  kingdom  to 
support  the  tides  of  lady  Arabella  and  the  earl  of  Hartford^ 
disappeared  in  a  moment ;  the  nobles  and  people,  forgetting 
^beir  ancient  hostilities  with  Scotland,  and  their  aversion  for 
the  dominion  of  strangers,  testified  their  satisfaction  with 
louder  acclamations  than  were  usual  at  the  accession  of  their 
native  princes.  Amidst  this  tumult  of  joy,  a  motion  made 
by  a  few  patriots,  who  proposed  to  prescribe  some  condi* 
tions  to  the  successor,  and  to  exact  from  him  the  redress  of 
some  grievances,  before  they  called  him  to  the  throne,  was 
scarcely  heard;  and  Cecil,  by  stifling  it,  added  to  his  stock 
of  merit  with  his  new  master.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somerset,  the 
earl  of  Worcester's  son,  were  despatched  to  Scotland,  with 
a  letter  to  the  king,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy  coun* 
sellors  then  in  London;  informing  him  of  the  queen^s 
death,  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  of  their  care  to  recog- 
nize his  tide,  and  of  the  universal  applause  with  which  the 
public  proclamation  of  it  had  been  attended.  They  made 
the  utmost  haste  to  deliver  this  welcome  message ;  but  were 
prevented  by  the  zeal  of  sir  Robert  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon's 
youngest  son,  who,  setting  out  a  few  hours  after  Elizabeth's 
death,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night,  just  as  the 
king  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was  immediately  admitted  into 
the  royal  apartment,  and  kneeling  by  the  king's  bed,  ac*- 
quainted  him  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  saluted  him  king 
of  England,  Scotland,';  France,  and  Ireland  ;  and  as  a  token 
of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  which  he  brought,  presented 
him  a  ring,  which  his  sister,  lady  Scroop,  had  taken  from  the 
queen's  finger  after  her  death.  James  heard  him  with 
a  decent  composure.  But  as  Carey  was  only  a  private 
messenger,  the  information  which  he  brought  was  not  made 
public,  and  the  king  kept  his  apartment  till  the  arrival  of 
Percy  and  Somerset.  Then  his  titles  were  solemnly  pro- 
claimed ;  and  his  own  subjects  expressed  no  less  joy,  than 
the  English,  at  this  increase  of  his  dignity.  As  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  England,  where  the  people  were 
extremely  impatient  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  he  prepared 
to  set  out  for  that  kingdom  without  delay.  He  appointed 
his  queen  to  follow  him  within  a  few  weeks.     He  commit* 
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ted  the  government  of  Scotland  to  his  privy  council.  He 
intrusted  the  care  of  bis  children  to  diflPerent  noblemen.  On 
the  Sunday  before  his  departure,  he  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Giles,  and  after  hearing  a  sermon,  in  which  the  preach* 
cr  displayed  the  greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  in  raising 
him  to  the  throne  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom  without  op- 
position or  bloodshed,  and  exhorted  him  to  express  his  gra- 
titude, by  pr9moting,  to  the  utmost,  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  subjects ;  the  king  rose  up,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  people,  made  many  professions  of  unalterable 
affection  towards  them;  promised  to  visit  Scotland  fre- 
quently; assured  them  that  his  Scottish  subjects,  notwitlv- 
standing  his  absence,  should  feel  that  he  was  their  native 
prince,  no  less  than  when  he  resided  among  them ;  and 
might  still  trust  th^t  his  ears  should  be  always  open  to  their 
petitions,  which  be  would  answer  with  the  alacrity  and  love 
of  a  parent.  His  words  were  often  interrupted  by  the  tears 
of  the  whole  audience ;  who,  though  they  exulted  at  the 
king's  prosperity,  were  melted  into  sorrow  by  these  tender 
declarations.* 

$  XL VIIL  On  the  fifth  of  April  he  began  his  journey, 
widi  a  splendid,  but  not  a  numerous  train  ;  and  next  day  he 
entered  Berwick.  Wherever  he  canie,  immense  multitudes 
were  assembled  to  welcome  him  ;  and  the  principal  persons 
in  the  different  counties  through  which  he  passed,  displayed 
all  their  wealth  and  magnificence  in  entertainments  pre- 
pared for  him  at  their  houses.  Elizabeth  bad  reigned 
so  long  in  England,  that  most  of  her  subjects  remembered 
no  other  court  but  hers,  and  their  notions  of  the  manners 
and  decorums  suitable  to  a  prince  were  formed  upon  what 
they  had  observed  there.  It  was  natural  to  apply  this 
standard  to  the  behaviour  and  actions  of  their  new  monarch, 
and  to  compare  him,  at  first  sight,  with  the  queen,  on  whose 
throne  he  was  to  be  placed.  James,  whose  manners  were 
extremely  different  from  hers,  suffered  by  the  comparison. 
He  had  not  that  flowing  affability,  by  which  Elizabeth  cap- 
tivated the  hearts  of  her  people;  and,  though  easy  among  a 
few  whom  he  loved,  his  indolence  could  not  bear  the  fatigue 
of  rendermg  himself  agreeable  to  a  mixed  multitude.     He 
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was  no  less  a  stranger  to  that  dignity  with  which  Elizabeth 
tempered  her  familiarity.  And,  instead  of  that  well-judged 
frugality  with  which  she  conferred  titles  of  honour,  he  be- 
stowed  them  with  an  undistinguishing  profusion,  that  ren- 
dered them  no  longer  marks  of  distinction,  or  rewards  of 
merit.  But  these  were  the  reflections  of  the  few  alone  ; 
the  multitude  continued  their  acclamations ;  and,  amidst 
these,  James  entered  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 

$  XLIX.  Thus  were  united  two  kingdoms,  divided  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  but  destined,  by  their  situation, 
to  form  one  great  monarchy.  By  thia  junction  of  its  whole 
native  force.  Great  Britain  hath  risen  to  an  eminence  and 
authority  in  Europe,  which  England  and  ScoUand,  while 
separate,  could  never  have  attained. 

$  L.  The  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs 
as  next  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  that  they  had  full 
leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  of  ihtir  beings 
advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled,  with  the  glory  of 
giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy^  relying  on  the 
partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation 
of  sharing  liberally  in  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he 
would  now  be  able  to  bestow,  they  attended  little  to  the 
most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  and  rejoiced 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been 
no  less  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  than  honourable  to  the 
king.  They  soon  had  reason,  however,  to  adopt  very 
diflerent  sentiments ;  and  from  that  period  we  may  date  a 
total  alteration  in  the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been  subverted  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes, 
or  had  been  undermined  by  the  progress  of  commerce, 
still  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many  causes 
had  contributed  gradually  to  augument  the  power  of  the 
Scottish  nobles;  and  even  the  reformation,  which,  in  eve- 
ry other  country  where  it  prevailed,  added  to  the  authority 
of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their  wealth  and  influence. 
A  king  possessed  of  a  small  revenue,  with  a  prerogative 
extremely  limited,  and  unsupported  by  a  standing  army, 
could  not  exercise  much  authority  over  such  potent  subjects. 
He  waa  oUiged  to  govern  by  expedients;  and  the  laws  de- 
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rived  their  force  not  frotn  his  power  to  execute  themy  btit 
from  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles.  But  thodgh 
this  produced  a  species  of  government  extremely  feeble  an4 
irregular;  though  Scotland,  under  the  name,  and  with  all 
the  outward  ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  subject  to 
an  aristocracy,  the  people  were  not  altogether  unhappy; 
and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  constitution,  there  were 
principles,  which  tended  to  their  security  and  advantage. 

The  king,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  nobles,  durst 
venture  upon  no  act  of  arbitrary  power.  The  nobles,  jea^ 
lous  of  the  king,  whose  claims  and  pretensions  were  many» 
though  his  power  wassmall,  were  afraid  of  irritating  their 
dependants  by  unreasonable  exactions,  and  tempered  the 
rigour  of  aristocratical  tyranny,  with  a  mildness  and  equal- 
ity  to  which  it  is  naturally  a  stranger.  As  long  as  the  mil* 
itary  genios  of  the  feudal  government  remained  in  vigour, 
the  vassals  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  barons  were  gen- 
erally not  only  free  from  oppression,  but  were  courted  by 
their  superiors,  whose  power  and  importance  were  found- 
ed on  their  attachment  and  love. 

But  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  James 
acquired  such  an  immense  accession  of  wealth,  of  power, 
and  of  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimida- 
ted, thought  it  vain  to  struggle  for  privileges  which  they 
were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear  alone 
that  they  submitted  to  the  yoke;  James,  partial  to  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his  good 
fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours;  and  the 
hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his  power,, 
in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits.  The  will  of 
the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland ;  and  the  no- 
bles strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey 
commands  which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
contemn.  Satisfied  with  having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the 
crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals.  The  extensive  rights, 
vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  in- 
struments of  oppression,  and  the  military  ideas,  on  which 
these  rights  were  founded,  being  gradually  lost  or  disre- 
garded, nothing  remadned  to  correct  or  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour with  which  they  were  exercised.  The  noblcsiexbausth 
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ing  thiif  fortuned  by'tlie  expense  of  frequent  attendance  up^ 
on  the  Engtish  court,  and  by  sltteiiipts  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners and  luxury  of  their  mdre  wealthy  neighbours;  niuhipli- 
cd  exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst  hardly  utter  cotii- 
plaints  which  they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their 
sovereign,  nor  move  hini  to  grant  them  any  redress.  From 
die  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution,  in  1688,  Scotland 
Was  placed  in  a  political  situation,  of  all  others  the  most 
singular  and  the  most  anhappy';  subjected  at  once  to  the 
absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurist 
dictioii  of  an  aristocracy,  it  stiffered  all  the  miseries 
peculiar  to  both  these  forms  of  government.  Its  kings 
^Arere  despotic;  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants;  and 
the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of 
both; 

During  this  period,  the  nobles^  it  is  trUe,  tntfde  ofte  ef- 
fort to  shake  off  the  yoke^  and  to  regain  their  kncitnt  inde* 
pendency;  After  the  dedth  of  James,  the  Scottish'  nation 
was  no  longer  viewed  by  6Xir  monarcKs  with  atiy  partial 
affection.  Charles  I.  educated  among  the  English,  dis- 
covered no  peculiar  aftachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which 
hef  was  a  native.  The  nobles,  perceiving  the  sceptre  to  be 
now  in  hands  less  friendly^  and  swayed  by  a  princ€  With 
whom  they  had  little  connexion,  and  over  whose  councils 
they  had  little  influence,  no  longer  submitted  i^ith  the  same 
implicit  obediences  Provoked  by  some  encroachments  of 
the  king  on  their  ordery  and  apprehensive  of  others,  the  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  spirit  began  to  appear.  They  com- 
plained and  remonstrated^  The  pedple  being,  at  the  same 
time^  violently  disgustted  at  the  innrotatioiis  m  religion,  the 
nobles  secretly  heightened  this  disgust;  and  their  artifi- 
ce^, together  with  the  ill  cotiduct  of  the  court,  raised  such 
a  spirit,  that  the  whole  nation  took  arms  against  their  8oV'» 
ereign,  with  an  union  and  animosity  of  which  there  had  foi'^ 
merly  been  no  example.  Charles  brought  against  them  the 
forces  of  England,  and  notwithstanding  their  own  tmion, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  the  nobles  most  have  sunk  in 
the  struggle;  But  the  disaffectiod  which  was  growing 
among  his  English  subjects,  prevented  the  king  from  acting 
with  vigour.     A  civil  war  broke  oat  in  both  kingdoms ;  and 
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after  mahy  battles  and  revoluttons,  trhith  are  w^H  ktowit^ 
the  Scottish  nobles,  who  first  began  the  wak-,  were  involv- 
ed lA  the  same  ruin  with  the  throne.  At  the  restoration, 
Charles  11.  regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  nobles,  whose  estates  wete  wasted,  or 
their  spirit  broken,  by  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  were  less  able  and  less  willing  than  ever  to  resist 
the  pov^r  of  the  crown.  I>uriog  hb  reign^  aad  that  of 
James  VII.  the  dictates  of  ^  monarch  were  received  in 
Scotland  with  most  abject  submission.  The  poverty  to 
which  many  of  the  noUes  were  reduced,  rendered  them 
Asetter  slaves,  and  more  intolerable  tyrants  than  ever. 
The  peoplei  always  neglected,  were  now  odious,  and  load* 
ed  with  every  injury,  on  account  of  their  attaphment  to  re- 
ligious and  political  principles,  extremely  repugnant  to  ihoat 
adopted  by  their  priiic^s« 

The  rev<dutk)n  introduced  odier  maxims  into  die  govens- 
m^ttt  of  Scotland.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the  prince^ 
ct  to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  had  hidierco  been 
almost  the  sole  object  of  our  laws.  The  rights  of  the  peo- 
^e  were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  were  disregarded,  or  un- 
ktiowtt«  Attention  began,  henceforwifstl,  to  be  paid  to  the 
trtlfare  of  the  people.  By  the  claim  of  rights  their  liberties 
Were  secured  i  and  the  number  of  their  representatives  be^ 
ing  increased,  they  gradus^ly  acquired  new  weijght  and  con^ 
aideraUon  ill  parliaments  As  they  came  to  enjoy  more  se- 
eurity  and  greater  powet,  their  minds  began  toopen^  and  to 
form  more  extensive  plans  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of 
police.  But  the  aristocratical  spirit^  wbieh  stiU  predomt- 
tinted,  together  with  many  other  accidents,  retarded  the  tm' 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

Atiother  great  event  completed  what  the  revolution  had 
Isegun.  The  political  power  of  the  nobles,  already  broken 
by  the  umon  of  the  two  crowns^  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  making  a  part, 
as  formeriy,  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  bearing  the  most  considerable  sway  there,  the  peers  of 
Scotland  are  admitted  into  the  Bridsh  parliament  by  their 
re|ffescntatives  only,  and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
<MM  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  Jc^htive  authority  is  vest- 
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hoiue  of  coiniMiis,  a«d  qvm  U^ir  ^Whe^t  %ons  are  not  per«- 
mitled  to  repr<^fteiit  dieir  CiQUii^tryi^en  in  (hat  imgust  a9^9Vr 
bly«  Nof  have  their  UuM  p^'ivU^ges  r^faamo^f  to  comp^r 
sate  for  thU  e^tiaQtmi  Qf  their  pQlitical  authcirtty.  A^ 
coiMMre0  advanced  m  Us  progreas,  and  gov^mpve^it  mtaior 
ed  a^ai^P  to  perfection,  thcsp  vcre  ioseasihly  ci^ttB9^c/ibed» 
and  at  last^  by  lawa  mi  less  salutary  to  the  publiic  th^n  fatal, 
to  the  n^hles,.  they  baVe  been  almost  totally  abplished-  As 
the  aoUqs  wer#  deprived  of  power,  the  p^^pl^  f^cquired 
Ubert}^.  Ei^empted  from  burdensi  to  which  they  vf^vt  for* 
qderly  subject,  screeQ€;d  fr<>|a  pppreawn,  to  y^ihlgk  they  had 
heeoi  l^t^  .exposed,  aiid  adopted  into  a  consUtutioii  whos^ 
genius  and  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own,  diey  have 
e;«lmded  their  conm^^^i  refined  their  manners,  m^de  im- 
proyei^ents  in  the  elegancies  pf  life,  and  Hnd  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Tbia  survey  of  the  p^itieal  atajte  of  Scotll^ld,  in  which 
events  and  their  causes  have  be^n  mentioned  rather  than 
df^vt^lpped,  enab}^  ns  to  point  out  three  efiis,  from  ei|cM 
of  which  wp  may  date  some  great  alteration  in  oi^e  or  other 
of  jdie  4hr^  diflperent  n^^aptbers  of  whi^h  the  supreme  legis- 
lative aa^fEiinhly  in  our  tn^nstitiition  is  compose^.  At  their 
accession  to  the  dirone  pi  England,  the  kings  of  Scp^and^ 
oi^ce'the  most  Uqitted,  became,  ip  an  instant,  the  tppst 
absolute  prinees  in  Europe,  and  exercised  a  despotic  ai^* 
thori^y,  v?hiQh  thrsir  parliamenta  Wjcre  unable  to  controul, 
or  ll«Bir  nobles  to  resist,.  At  the  uni^n  of  the  two  king- 
doma»  the  feudal  aristocracy^  which  h^d  sul^sisted  so  many 
ages,  andi  with  power  so  exorbitant,  ws|#  oyerturqed,  and 
the.  ScQttij^h. nobles  having  surrendered  rights  and  pre*g|^« 
nences  peculiar  to  their  order,  reduced  themselves  to  a 
concliti^n  which  is  no  Imger  the  terror  and  euyy  of  p^her 
subjects*  Since  th^  union^  the  cpmo^ons,  anciently  neglect- 
ed by  tbeir  kings,  and  seldqm  cqurted  by  the  npbles,  have 
emerged  into  dignity ;  and,  being  admitted  to  a  particijnt* 
^00  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English  h^  purchased 
at  die  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  be  deemed,  n 
body  not  less  comiderable  in  the  One  kin|dom,  thap  they 
have  )v»}g  been  in  the  other.  . 
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'The  church  felt  the  efectft  of  the  absolate  ^ovirer  which 
the  king- acquired  by  his  accession  ;*  and  its  revolutions,  too, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  doring  the  latter  years  of 
his  administration  in  Scotland,  had  revived  the  name  and 
office  of  bishops.  But  they  possessed  no  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction or  pre-eminence ,  their  revenues  were  inconsid-- 
erable,  and  they  were  scarcely  distinguished  by  dny  thing 
but  by  their  seat  in  parliament,  and  by  being  the  object  of 
the  clergy*s  jealousy,  and  the  people'«  hatred.  The  king, 
delighSied  with  the  splendour  and  authority  which-  the  Eng* 
lish  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  to  effect  an  union  'in  the 
ecclesiastical  politcy,  which  .he  liad,  in  vain,  ^atltilftpted  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to 
bring  both  churches  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each-  other^ 
Three  Scotsmen  were  consecrated  bishops  at  London. 
From  them,  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive 
orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  imposed ; 
and  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles, 
boldly  opposed  these  innovations,  James,  long  practised 
and  well-skiUed  in  the  arts  of  managing  them,  ob'tatned  at 
length  their  compliance.  But  Charles  I.  a  superstitious 
prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scotis,  im* 
prudent  and  precipitant  iii  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in 
that  kingdom,  pressing  too  eagerly  the  reception  of  the 
English  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting  a  resumplioti 
of ^Ktirch  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  the 
people  bcirigle^t  at  liberty  to  indulge;  their  own  wishes,  ihe 
e^isctipal  churct  was  overturned,  iind  ihe  presbyterian  go- 
vernment and  discipline  werfe  re-established  with  ticw  vi- 
gour. Together  with  monarchy,  episcopacy  was  restored 
iti'*Scotland'.  A  form '  of  goveroment,  so  odious  to  the 
pedple,  required  force  to-  uphold  it  $  and  though  not  only 
the  whole  rigour  of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  oiP  per- 
secution, were  employed  in  its  support,  the  aversion  of 
the  nation  was  unsurmountable,  and  it  subsisted  with  diffi^ 
culty.  At  the  revolution^  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  thought- worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
the  pte^bryi^rian  government  was  again  established,  and 
being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  suU  maintained  in  the 
kingdom. 
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Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  alone ;  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tibn,  its  tast^  and  spirit,  things  of  a  nature  still  more  deli- 
'cate^  were,  sensibly  affected  by  that  event.  When  learning 
revived  .in  the.  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the  mo- 
dem languages- were,  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid 
of  elegance,  of  vigour^  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  au« 
thor  thought  of  writing  in  languages  so  ill  adapted  to  ex- 
press and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erecting  a  work 
for  immortality  with  spch  rude  and  perishable  materials. 
As  the  spirit^  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  did  not  owe  its 
rise  to-  any  origiDal  effort  of  the  human  mind,  but  was 
ex;c;^ted  chiefly  by  admiration  of  the  ancients,  which  began 
then  to .  be  studied  with  attention  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, their  compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  of  sentiment,  but  of  style;  and  even 
the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  were  thought  to  be  pe- 
culiar, and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  ottly  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  was  imitated,  but 
their  language  was  adopted:  and,  extravagant, as  the  at- 
tempt may  appear  to  write  in  a  dead  tongue,  in  which 
men  ^ere  not  accustomed  to  think,  and  which  they  could 
not  sptisik,  or  even  pronoiince,  the  success  of  it  was  astoa* 
ishing*  As  they  formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  mo- 
deU;:as  they  itfereuninfect;ed  with  those  barbarisms^  which 
the  inaccuracy  of  .familiar  conversation,  the  affectation  of 
eourtsf,.  intercourse  with  strangers^  and  a  thousand  other 
causes,  introduce  into  living  languages ;  many  moderns  hawe 
attained  to^  a  degree  of  elegance  in  their  Latin  composi- 
tions^ !  which  the  Romans  themselves  scarce  possessed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Augustan  age.  While  this  was 
almost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and  all  authors, 
by  using  one  otmvmon  language  could  be  brought  to  a 
nearer  comparisc|D,  the  Sconish  writers  were  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any^  other  nation*  The  hiqppy  genius  of 
Budianan,  equal*V  formed. to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse^ 
more  various,  m  ft  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that 
of  akaost  any  oi  )r  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects^ 
with  regard  to  .  ;is  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his 
country.  /  |     . 
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But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  iras 
irksome ;  the  unequal  return  for  their  industry  which  au- 
thors met  with,  who  could  be  read  and  admired  only  nfith- 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  was  mortifying ;  and ' 
men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their 
own.  The  modem  tongues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of 
beauties  and  graces,  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient ones,  were  at  least  more  attainable.  The  Italians 
having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used  in 
works  of  taste  ;  it  was  confined  to  books  of  science ;  and 
the  politer  nations  have  banished  it  even  from  these.  The 
Scots,  we  may  presume,  would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret 
this  change  in  the  public  taste,  and  would  still  have  been 
able  to  maintain  some  equality  with  other  nations,  in  their 
pursuit  of  literary  honour.  The  English  and  Scottish  lan- 
guages, derived  from  the  same  sources,  were,  a^  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  state  nearly  similar,  differing 
from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthography,  though  not  only 
the  words,  but  the  idioms,  were  much  the  same.  l%e  let- 
ters of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  are  not  inferior 
in  elegance,  or  in  purity,  to  those  of  the  English  ministera 
with  whom  they  corresponded.  James  himself  was  master 
of  a  style  far  from  contemptible ;  and  by  his  example  and 
encouragement,  the  Scottish  language  might  have  kept  pace 
with  the  English  in  refinement.  Scodand  might  have  had 
^  series  of  authors  in  its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, to  boast  of;  and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  the  adcnees,  which  spread  over  the  other  po- 
lidied  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been  unknown 
there. 

But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations  were  beginning 
to  drop  the  use  of  Latin  in  works  of  taste,  and  to  make  trial 
of  die  strength  and  compass  of  their  own  languages,  Scot* 
land  ceased  to  be, a  kingdom.  -The  transports  of  joy,  which 
the  accession  at  first  occasioned,  were  soon  over  :  and  the 
Scots,  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  objects  that  refine 
or  animate  a  people ;  of  the  presence  of  their  prince,  of  the 
concourse  of  nobles,  of  the  spleiidour  and  elegance  of  a 
court,  ^  universal  dejection  of  spirit  seems  to  l^ive  sdsed 
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the  nation.  The  court  being  withdrawn,  no  domestic  stand- 
ard of  propriety  and  correctness  of  speech  remained  ;  the 
few  compositions  that  Scotland  produced  were  tried  by  the 
English  standard,  and  every  word  or  phrase  that  varied  in 
the  least  from  that,  was  condemned  as  barbarous;  whereas, 
if  the  two  nations'  had  continued  distinct,  each  might  have 
retained  idioms  and  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
these,  rendered  fashionable  by  the  example  of  a  court,  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  of  reputation,  might 
have  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the  varieties  occa* 
ftioned  by  the  different  dialects  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  they 
even  might  have  been  considered  as  beauties ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  might  have  been  used  promiscuously  by  the  authors 
of  both  nations.  But,  by  the  accession,  the  English  natu-* 
rally  became  the  sole  judges  and  la(wgivers  in  language,  and 
rejected  as  solecisms,  every  form  of  speech  to  which  their 
ear  was  not  accustomed.  Nor  did  the  Scots,  while  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  inconsiderable,* 
and  ancient  prejudices  were  still  so  violent  as  to  prevent 
imitation,  possess  the  means  of  refining  their  own  tongue 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  English  standard.  On  tht 
contrary,  new  corruptions  flowed  into  it  from  every  differ* 
ent  source.  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  that  age,  were  more 
eminent  for  piety  than  for  learning;  and  though  there  did 
not  arise  many  authors  among  them,  yet  being  in  possession 
of  the  privilege  of  discoursing  publicly  to  the  people,  and 
their  sermons  being  too  long,  and  perhaps  too  frequent, 


*  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  Scots  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  to  be 
found  in  two  curious  papers,  one  published  by  Haynes,  the 
other  by  Strype.  In  the  year  1567,  Elizabeth  commanded  the 
bishop  of  London  to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  strangers  within 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  By  this  report,  which 
is  very  minute,  it  M>pears  that  the  whole  number  of  Scots  at 
that  time  was  58.  Iktynes,  455.  A  survey  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  sir  Thomas  Row,  lord  mayor,  A.  D.  1568.  The 
number  of  Scots  had  then  increased  to  88.  Strype,  iv.  Sup- 
plement, No.  L  On  the  accession  of  James,  a  considerable 
number  of  Scots,  especially  of  the  higher  rank,  resorted  to 
England ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  union  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  became  great. 
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such  haaty  productions  could  not  be  elegant^  and  manjr 
slovenly  and  incorrect  modes  of  expression  may  be  traced 
back  to  that  original.  The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were 
equally  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  that  profession  having 
furnished  more  authors,  and  the  matters  of  which  they  treat 
mingling  dsdily  in  common  discourse  and  business,  many  of 
those  vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  are  denominated. «Sc0N 
ticistnsy  have  been  introduced  by  them  iilto  the  language* 
Nor  did  either  the  language  or  public  taste  receive  any  im* 
provement  in  parliament,  where  a  more  liberal  and  more 
correct  eloquence  might  have  been  expected*  All  business 
was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles,  and  they  were 
so  servilely  devoted  to  the  court,  that  few  debates  arose,  and 
prior  to  the  revolution,  none  were  conducted  with  the  spirit 
and  vigour  natural  to  a  popular  assembiyi 

Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
were  gradually  refining  their  language  and  their  taste ;  in 
Scotland  the  former  was  much  debased,  and  the  latter  al- 
most  entirely  lost.  In  the  begining  of  that  period^  both 
nations  were  emerging  out  of  barbarity ;  but  the  distance 
between  them,  which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became,  be- 
fore  the  end  of  it,  immense.  Even  after  science  had  once 
dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots  seemed  to  be  sinking  back  into 
ijg;norance  and  obscurity ;  and  active  and  intelligent  as  they 
naturally  are,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of 
langour.  This,  however,  must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  their  political  situation,  not  to  any  defect  of  genius; 
for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree,  than  the 
other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  pow- 
er of  the  lords  of  articles,  and  other  salutary  latvs  passed  at 
the  revolution,  having  introduced  freedom  of  debate  into 
the  Scottish  parliament,  eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that  ac- 
company or  perfect  it,  became  immediate  objects  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  alone,  is  suf- 
ficient lo  shew  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  generous 
sentiments,  and  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  idioms, 
were  able  to  express  themselves  with  energy,  and  with 
elegance. 

At  length  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations, 
and  rendered  them  one  people,  the  distitictions  which  had 
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subsisted  for  maDy  ages  gradually  wear  away ;  peculiarities 
disappear;  the  same  manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the 
island ;  the  sanne  authors  are  read  and  admired ;  the  same 
entertainments  are  frequented  by'  the  elegant  and  polite ; 
and  the  same  standard  of  taste,  and  of  purity  in  language,  is 
established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during  a  whole 
century,  in  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  posses- 
sion of  privileges  more  valuable  than  those  which  their  an- 
cestors had  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  every  obstruction  that 
had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their  acquisition  of 
literary  fame,  was  totally  removed. 
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CRITICAL  BISSEBTATION 


CONCasHINO. 


THE  MURDER  OF  KING  HENRY,  AND  THE  GENXTlNEKESS  0^ 
THE  QOUBN'S  ^.ETTERS  TO  BOTHWELU 


IT  Uaot  iny.|iit€iMioQ  to  engage  in  all  the  controversies 
to  whick  the  mur4er  of  king  Henry,  or  the  letters  from 
queen  Mary  to  Bothw^ll,  have  given  rise;  far  less  to  ap- 
pear as  an  adversary  to  any  particular  author,  who  hath 
treated  of  th^m.  To  repeat,  and  to  expose  all  the  ill-founded 
assertions  with  regard  to  these  points,  which  have  flowed 
from  inattention,  from  prejudice,  from  partiality,  from  ma- 
levolence, and  from  dishonesty,  would  be  no  less  irksome  to 
myself  than  unacceptable  to  most  of  >my  readers.  Ail  I 
propose,  is  to  assist  others  in  forming  some  judgment  con-* 
ceming  the  facts  in  dispute,  by  stating  the  proofs  produced 
on  each  side,  with  as  muqh  brevity  as  the  case  will  admit, 
and  with  the  same  attention  and  impartiality  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exercise  in  examining  other  controverted 
points  in  the  Scottish  history. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  king'^s  murder  two  different 
systems  have  been  formed.  The  one  supposes  Bothwell  to 
have  contrived  and  executed  this  crime.  The  other  im- 
putes it  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Morton,,  and  their  party. 

The  decision  of  mimy  controverted  facts  in  history,  is  a 
matter  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  use.  .  They  stand  detach- 
ed ;  and  whatever  we  determine  with  regard  to  them,  the 
fabric  of  the  story  remains  untouched.  But  the  fact  under 
dispute  in  this  place  is  a  fundamental  and  essential  one,  and 
according  to  the  opinion  which  an  historian  adopts  with  re* 
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gard  to  ity  he  must  vary  and  dispose  the  whole  of  his  sub* 
sequent  narration.  An  historical  system  may  be  tried  in 
two  different  ways,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  probability, 
and  whether  it  be  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

Those  who  charge  the  king's  murder  upon  Bothwell,  ar* 
gue  in  the  following  manner;  and  though  their  reasonings 
have  been-mebtib'ofedf  airea^jT  U  difierint  ^^ii  ist  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Mary's  love  for 
Darnly,  say  they,  was  a  sudden  and  youthful  passion.  The 
beauty  of  his  person,  set  off  foy  some  external  frivolous  acconi- 
plishments,  was  his  chief  merit,  and  gained  her  affections. 
Hi^  cagriciQUS  temper  soon  raised, in  the  queen  a  disgust, 
which  oroke  out  ondlfTerent  occasions.  His  engaging  in 
the  conspiracy  algAliiitt  Rlzio,  convertetlcfbis  dingust  into  an 
antipathy,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  This 
breach  was,  perhaps,  in  its  own  nature,  irreparable ;  the 
kiYig certainlj^ Wantedthat  att^lekl Cdnd^cenSkm  whidvalone 
cbttld  have  repaired  it.  "  It^SdeneA^evety  day,  anifii'd^ep 
a(ia  settled  hatred  effaced  all  remaitis  of  iiifectioQ#  Bolfew^tt 
observe'd'thls,  and  was  prompted  by  aiM>ition,  and  perhapti 
by  love,  to  found  upon  it  a  scheme,  which  proved  fatal  both 
to  the  queen  and  to  himself.  He  had  served  Mary  *at  <Uf- 
ferent  times  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  insinuated  him- 
self into  her  favour,  by  addres^  and  by  fWctery.  By  degrees 
he  gained  her  heaVt.  In  order  to  gratify  his  love,  or  at 
least  his  ambition,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  king. 
Mary  had  rejected  the  proposal  which,  it  i^  said,  hsKi  been 
made  to  her  for  obtaining  a  divorced  The  king-was  equally 
hated  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  kingdom  ;  by  Murray,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  popular  persons  in  his  country  ;  by  Mortoo 
and  his  associates,  whom  he  had  deceived,  and  whom  Both- 
well  had  bound  to  his  interest  by  a  recent  favour.  Among 
the  people  Darnly  was  fallen  under  extreme  contempt. 
Bothwell  might  expect,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  the  mur- 
der of  the  king  would  pass  without  any  inquiry,  and  might 
trust  to*  Mary's  love,  and  to  his  own  address  and  good  for- 
tune, for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest  of  hi^wishes.  What 
Bothvvell  expected  really  came  to  pass.  MaVy,  if  not  privy 
herself  to  the  design,  connived  at  an  action  which  rid  her 
of  a  man  whom  she  had  such  good  reason  to  detest.     A 
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Um  ttiimths  after  the  murder  of  ber.  husband,  ahe  married 
the. person  who  was  both  suspected  and  accused  of  having 
pierp^rated  the  odious  crime. 

Those  who  charge  the  guilt  upon  Murray  and  his  partjr 
rsason  in  thb  manner  :  Murray,  diey  say,  was  a  man  of 
boundless  ambition.  Notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy  of 
Ma  birth,  he  had  early  formed  a  desiga  of  usurping  the 
crown.  On  the  queen's  return  into  Scotland,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  her  favour,  and  engrossed  the  whole  power  into 
his  own  hands*  He  set  himself  against  every  proposal  of 
marriage  which  was  made  to  her,  lest  his  o^n  chance  of  sue* 
ce«ding  to  the  crown  should  be  destroyed.  He 'hated  Dam- 
i^^^iid  was  no  less  hated  by  him.  In  order  to  be  revenged 
on  him,  he  entered  into  a  sudden  friendship  with  Both- 
widl,  his  ancient  and  mprtal  enemy.  He  encouraged  him 
to 'assassinate  Renry,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  marrying  the 
qqeen.  AU  this  was  done  with  a  design  to  tbrow:  upon 
^i  queen  heiiBelf  the  imputation  of  being  accessary  to  the 
0iStixler,  and,  under  that  pretext,  to  destroy  Bbthwell,  to 
depose  and  imprison  her,  and  to  seize  the  sceptrQwhicli 
he  had  ^wrested  out  of  her  hands. 

•  T^hJ&  former  of  these  systems  has  an  air  of  probability,  is  con^ 
sistent  with  itself  and  solves  appearances.  In  the  latter,  some 
assertions  are  false,  some  links  are  wanting  in  the  chain,  and 
effects  appear,  of  which  no  sufficient  cause  is  produced.  Mur* 
ray^  oh  the  queen's  return  into  Scotland,  served  her  with  great 
fidelity,  and  by  his  prudent  administration  rendered  her  so 
pttpu)s|r,  and  so  powerful,  as  enabled  her  with  ease  to 
quaaha  formidable  insurrection  raised  by  the  party  of  which 
he  Avas  the  leader  in  the  year  1565.  What  motive  could 
induce  Murray  to  murder  a  prince  withcoit  capacity,  withn 
out  followers,  without  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
qaeeh,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
contempt,  and  who,  after  a  long  disgrace,  had  regained, 
according  to  the  most  favourable  supposition,  the  precari<- 
ous  possession  of  her  favour  only  a  few  days  before  his 
deashf  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  Murray  had  to  fear 
from  the  king's  life.  It  is  still  a  more  difficult  matter  to  guess 
what  he  could  gain  by  his  death.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
queen  had  no  previous  attachment  to  Bothwell,  nothing 
can  appear  more  chimerical  than  a  scheme  to  pursuadeher  to 
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marry  a  man^  whose  wife  was  still  alive,  and  who  was  noSt 
only  suspected,  but  accused,  of  murdering  her  former  has-' 
band  But  that  such  a  scheme  should  really  succeed  is  still 
more  extraordinary.  If  Murray  had  instigated  Bothwell 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  had  himself  been  accessary  to  the 
commission  of  it,  what  hopes  were  there  that  Bothwell 
would  silently  .bear  from  a  fellow-criminal  all  the  persectt- 
tions  which  he  suffered,  without  ever  retorting  upon  him 
the  accusation,  or  revealing  the  whole  scene  of  iniquity? 
An  ancient  and  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between  Murray 
and  Bothwell;  the  queen  with  difficulty  had  brought  ihem 
to  some  terms  of  agreement.  But  is  it  probable  tha€ri!i$iirr 
ray  would  chose  an  enemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  4at^ 
reconciled,  for  his  confidant  in  the  commission  of  such  an 
atrocious  crime?  Or,,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  ever  en* 
ter  into  the  imagination  of  a  wise  man,  first  to  raise  hU 
rival  to  supreme  power,  in  hopes  that  afterwards  he  might 
render  him  odious,  by  accusing  him  of  crimes  which  he  had 
not  committed,  and*,  in  consequence  of  this  unjust  charge^ 
should  be  enabled  to  deprive  him  of  that  power  i  The  most 
adventurous  politician  never  hazarded  such  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. The  most  credulous  folly  never  trusted  such  an 
uncertain  chance. 

How  strong  soever  these  general  reasonings  may  appear 
to  be,  it  is  not  upon  them  alone  that  we  must  decide,  but 
according  to  the  particular  evidence  that  is  produced.  This 
we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

That  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  appears, 
1.  From  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  contemporary 
historians.  2.  From  the  confession  of  those  person^  who 
suffered  for  assisting  at  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and 
who  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  its  circumstances. 
Anders,  ii.  165.  3.  From  the  acknowledgment  of  Mary's 
own  commissioners,  who  allow  Bothwell  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime.  Good.  ii.  213.  4« 
From  the  express  testimony  of  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross,  to  the 
same  effect  with  the  former.  Def.  of  Q.  Mary's  Hon» 
And.  i.  76.  Id.  iii.  p.  31.  5.  Morton,  at  his  death,  de- 
clared that.  Bothwell  had  solicited  him,  at  different  times, 
to  concur  in  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  the 
king ;  and  that  he  was  informed  by  Archibald  Douglas^  one 
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of  the  conspirators,  that  Bothwell  was  present  at  the  murder. 
Crawf.  Mem.  App.  4.  The  letter  from  Douglas  to  the 
queen,  which  I  have  published  in  the  Appendix  to  VoL  II. 
No.  XLVII.  confirms  Morton's  testimony.  6.  Lord  Mer- 
ries pronuses,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  no- 
bles who  adhered  to  the  queen,  that  they  would  concur  in 
punishing  Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of  the  king.  Append. 
Vol.  II.  No.  XXIV. 

The  most  direct  charge  ever  brought  against  Murray  is 
in  these  words  of  bishop  Lesly :  ^^  Is  it  unknown,"  addres* 
sing  himself  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  ^^  what  the  lord  Henries 
'^  said  to  your  face  openly,  even  at  your  own  table,  a  few 
*^  days  after  the  murder  was  committed  ?  Did  he  not  charge 
^^  you  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  same  murder  ?  Did 
^^  he  not,  nulla  circutione  ususj  flatly  and  plainly  burden 
.^^  you,  that  riding  in  Fife,  and  coming  with  one  of  your 
^^  most  assured  and  trusty  servants  the  same  day  whereon 
^*  you  departed  from  Edinburgh,  said  to  him  among  other 
^'  talk.  This  night,  ere  morning,  lord  Damly  shall  lose  his 
*'  life  ?"    Defence  of  Q.  Mary,  Anders,  ii.  75.     But  the 
assertion  of  a  man  so  heated  with  faction  as  Lesly,  unless 
it  were  supported  by  proper  evidence,  is  of  little  weight. 
The  servant  to  whom  Murray  is  said  to  have  spoken  these 
words,  is  not  named ;  nor  the  manner  in  which  this  secret 
conversation  was  brought  to  light  mentioned.  Lord  Herries 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  Mary,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  all  his  negotiation  at  the  coiut  of  Eng^ 
land,  he  never  once  repeated  this  accusation  of  Murray. 
In  answering  the  challenge  given  him  by  lord  Lindsay, 
Herries  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  mentioning  Murray's 
knowledge  of  the  murder;  but  though  he  openly  accuses 
of  that  crime  some  -  of  those  who  adhered  to  Murray,  he 
industriously  avoids  any  insinuation  against  Murray  him- 
self.   Keith,  Pref.  xii.    Mary  herself,  in  conversation  with 
sir  Francis  Knolles,  accused  Morton  and  Maitland  of  being 
privy  to  the  murder,  but  does  not  mention  Murray.    And. 
iv.  55*  When  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Herries  appear- 
ed before  the  English  council,  January  11,  1569,  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready,  in  obedience  to  the  queen's  com- 
mand, to  accuse  Murray  and  his  associates  of  being  acces- 
sary to  the  murder,  but  "  they  being  also  required,  whether 
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^'  they^  or  any  of  them>  as  of  thentiselveSf  woulil  accuse  tie 
*'  said  earl  in  epecial,  or  any  of  his.  adherents,  or  though 
**  them  guilty  thereof »"*  they  answered,  '?  that  they  took 
^'  God  to  witness  that  none  of  them  ever  did  koiovraay 
*'  thing  of  that  murder,  or  were  in  council  and  foreknow- 
'^  ledge  thereof;  neither  who  were  devisors,  inventors,  and 
^*  executors  of  the  same,  till  it  was  publicly  discovered  long 
'^  thereafter  by  some  of  the  assassins,  who  suffered  death 
'^  on  that  account."  Good.  ii.  308.  These  words  were 
taken  out  of  a  register  kept  by  Ross  and  Herries  them- 
selves, and  seem  to  be  a  direct  confutation  of  the  bishbp^s 
asseruon. 

The  earls  of  Huntly  and  Arg3'll,  in  their  protestation 
touchinff  the  murder  of  the  king  of  Scots jzhet  mentioning 
the  conference  at  Craigmillar  concerning  a  divorce,  add, 
*^  So  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of  the  king  foUow- 
**  ing,  we  judge  in  our  consciences,  and  hold  for  certain  and 
^^  truth,  that  the  earl  of  Murray  and  secretary  Lethington 
''  were  authors,  inventors,  counsellors,  and  causers  of  the 
**  same  murder,  in  what  manner,  or  by  whatsoever  persons 
^  the  same  was  executed."  Anders,  iv.  188.    But;  1.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  the  private  opinion  or  personal  affir- 
mation of  these  two  noblemen.     2.  The  conclusion  which 
they  make  has  no  connexion  with  the  premises  on  which 
they  found  it.     Because  Murray  proposed  to  obtain  from 
the  queen  a  divorce  from  her  husband  with  her  own  con- 
sent, it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  he  committed  the 
murder  without  her  knowledge.     3.  Huntly  and  Argyll 
were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of  that  party  opposite  to 
Murray,  and  animated  with  all  the  rage  of  faction.     4. 
Both  of  them  were  Murray's  personal  enemies.     Huntly, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  which  his  family  and  clan  had 
received  from  that  nobleman.  Argyll  was  desirous  of  being 
divorced  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  on  no  good 
terms,  Knox,  328,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Crawf* 
Peer.  19.     She  was  Murray's  sister,  and  by  his  interest 
Argyll's  design  was  obstructed.     Keith,  551.     These  cir- 
cumstances would  go  far  towards  invalidating  a  positive 
testimony ;  they  more  than  counterbalance  an  indeterminate 
suspicion.     5.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Huntly 
$md  Argyll  ever  subscribed  this  protestation.     A  copy  of 
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such  a  protestation  as  the  queen  thought  would  be  of  ad'* 
vantage  to  her  cause,  iras  trmismttted  to  them  by  her.  An« 
den.  iv.  b*  ii.  186.  The  proteatatioa  itself,  published  by 
Anderson,  is  takeb  from  an  aasubscribcd  copy,  with  blanks 
lisr  the  date  and  place  of  sufaBcribing.  On  the  back  of  this 
6opy  there  is  pasted,  indeed,  a  paper,  which  Cecil  has  mark- 
ed '^  Answer  of  the  earl  of  Muiray  to  a  writing  of  the  earls 
^  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.'*  Anders.  194,  195.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  a  i^ply  to  the  above'^mentioned  protesU*- 
tion.  Murray's  answer  bears  date  at  London,  January  19, 
1568.  The  queen^s  letter,  in  which  she  inclosed  the  copy 
of  the  protestation,  bears  date  at  Bowton,  January  5,  1568. 
Now  it  is^  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  the  copy  could  be  sent 
into  Scotland,  be  subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  be  seen 
and  answered  by  Murray  witl^  so  short  a  time.  Murray'^ 
reply  seems  intended  only  lo  prevent  the  impression  which 
the  vague  and  uncertiun  accusations  of  his  enemies  might 
make  in  his  absence.  Cecil  had  got  the  original  of  die 
queen's  letter  into  his  custody.  Anders,  iv.  Ii5.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  conjecture  tiiat  the  letter  itself ,  together 
with  the  inclosed  protestation,  were  intercepted  before 
tbey  came  to  the  hands  of  Handy  and  Argyll.  Nor  is  this 
mere  conjecture  alone.  The  letter  to  Huntly,  in  which  the 
protestation  was  inclosed,  is  to  be  found ;  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  C. 
i.  foL  280,  and  is  an  original  subscribed  by  Mary,  though 
BOt  written  by  her  own  hand,  because  she  seldom*  chose  to 
write  in  the  English  language.  The  protestation  is  in  the 
same  volume,  fol.  282,  and  is  manifestly  written  by  the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  queen's  letter.  This  seems  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  both  were  intercepted.  So 
that  much  has  been  founded  on  a  paper  not  subscribed  by 
die  two  earls,  and  pmbably  never  seen  by  them.  Besides, 
this  mediod  which  the  queen  took  of  sending  a  copy  to  the 
two  earls,  of  what  was  proper  for  them  to  declare  with  re- 
gard to  a  conference  held  in  their  own  presence,  appears 
somewhat  suspicious.  It  would  have  been  more  natural, 
and  not  so  liable  to  any  misinterpretation,  to  have  desired 
them  to  write  die  most  exact  account,  which  they  could 
recollect,  of  what  had  passed  at  the  conversation  at  Craig- 
millar.  6*  But  even  if  all  this  reasoning  should  be  set 
aside,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  protestation  should  be 
Vol.  II.  O  o  ' 
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admitted  in  its  full  extent^  it  may  still  be  a  qittstiqn,  what 
degree  of  credit  should  be^giveato  the  assertion  of  the  two 
earls,  who  were  not  only  present  m  the' first  parliaments 
held  by  Murray,  as  regent,  in  December,  15^7,  m  which  tktt 
one  carried  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  the  sword  o£  state*, 
Spotsw»  214,  but  were  both  members  of  the  commiflee  of 
lords  of  articles,  and  in  that  capacity  assisted  in  franiing  all 
the  acu  by  which  the  queen  was  deprived  of  the  i  crowd, 
.and  her  son  seated  on  the  throne ;  and  in  particular  concur* 
red  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  whatever  had 
befallen  the  queen,  ^^  was.  in  her  awin  default,  in  sa  far  as, 
^^  be  divers  hir  previe  letters  written  halelie  with  hir  awin 
*^  hand,  and  send  by  hir  to  James  sometyme  earl  of  Both* 
f^  well,  cheif  cxecutour  of  the  said  horribill  murthour,  as 
^^  Weill  befoir  the  committing  thairof  as.  thairaftir:  And  be 
^  hir  ungodlie  and  dishonoiirabiU  proceeding  to  -ane  pre^^ 
^^  tendit  marriage  with  him,  suddainlie  and  nnprovifitUe 
^'  thaireftir,  it  is  maist  certane  that  she  was  privi^,  airt  and 
^*  pairt,  of  the  actual  devise  and  deid  of  the.  foimamit  mur* 
^^  thotir  of  the  king  her  lauchful  husband,  and  thatrfoir 
^^jttstlie  deservis  quhatsufnever  hes  bene  done  to  hir  Hi 
^  ony  time  bygaine,  or  that  saL  be  usit  towaids  hir^ifor  the 
^^  said  caused'     Anders,  ii.  221. 

..  The  queen's  commissioners  at  the  conferences  in!£nglao4 
accused  Murray  and  his  associates  of  having  murdered  the 
king*  Good.  ii.  281.  But  this  charge  is  tb  be  considered 
as  a  recrimination,  extorted  by  the  accusation  preferred 
against  the  queen,  and  contains  nothbg  more  than  loose 
and  general  affirmations,  without  descctrding  to  such  par-* 
ticular  circumstances  as  either  ascertain  their  truth,  or  dt9« 
cover  their  falsehood.  The  same  accusation  is  repeated  by 
the  nobles  assembled  at  Dumbarton,  Sept.  1568.  Good,  ii^ 
959«  And  the  same  observation  may  be  made. concerning  it. 
All  thp  queen's  advocates  have  endeavoured  to.  account 
for  Murray's  murdering  of  the.  king,  by  supposing  that  it 
wa9  done  on  purpose  that  he  might  have  the  pn^ence  of 
disturbing  the  queen's  administration,  and  thereby  render^ 
ing  tpeiFectual  her  general  revocation  of  crown  lands,  which 
would  have  deprived  him  and  his  associates  of  the  best 
part  of  their  estates.  Lealy  Def.  of  Mary's  Hon.  p.  73. 
4n4crs.  iv.  part  ii.  130.   But  whoever  considers  the  jimit; 
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td  powere  of  a  Sobttieh  moharch,  will  sefe  that  such  a  re- 
•Vt>catk>n  oould  not  be  very  formidable  to  the  nobles*  Every 
king  of  Scotland  began  his  reign  with  such  a  revocation ; 
and  aa  often  as-  it  was  renewed^  the  power  of  the  nobles 
rendered  it  inefiectoaL  The  best  vindication  of  Murray 
and  his  party  from  this  accusation,  is  that  which  they  pre^ 
aented  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  which  hath  never 
hitherto  been  published* 

Answers  tp  the  ohjeations  and  ^kdgance  of  the  queen^  ah 
ledgtng  the  earl  of  Murray ^  lord  regent^  the  earl  of  Mor^ 
ton^  Mar^  Gler^cdirn^  Humey  Rutkven^  &c.  to  hme  beer^ 
moved  to  arfnour^  for  that  they  abhorred  and  might  not 
abide  her  revocation  of  the  alienation  made  of  her  pro*^ 
pettyJ^ 

It  is  answered,  that  is  alledged  but  [i.  e*  without]  all  ap- 
pearance, and  it  appears  God  has  bereft  the  alledgance  of 
all  wit  and  good  remembrance,  for  thir  reasons  following: 
Impritnb,  as  to  my  lord  regent,  he  never  had  occasion 
to  grudge  thereat,  in  respect  the  (Jueen  made  him  privy  to 
the  same,  and  took  resolution  with  him  for  the  execution 
thereof,  letting  his  lordship  know  she  would  assuredly  in 
the  samin  except  all  things  she  had  given  to  him,  and 
ratefy  them  in  the  next  parlianient  as  she  did  indeed ;  and 
for  that  cause  wished  my  lord  to  leave  behind  him  master 
John  Wood,  to  attend  upon  the  same,  to  whom  she  decla-^ 
red,  that  als  well  in  that  as  in  all  other  her  grants  it  should 
be  provided,  yea  of  firee  will  did  promise  and  offer  beforii 
ever  he  demanded,  as  it  came  to  pass  without  any  let  oi^ 
impediment;  for  all  was  ratified  by  her  command,  and 
hand  write,  at  the  parliament,  but  [i.  e«  without]  any  diffi-^ 
culty. 

Item  as  to  my  lord  of  Morton,  he  could  not  grudge 
ihcreat  quha  never  had  of  her  property  worth  twenty  dol-* 
lars  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Item  the  same,  may  I  say  of  my  lord  Olencairn. 
Iteib  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Hume. 
Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Ruthven. 
ftem  the  ssme,  I  may  say  of  ^my  lord  Lindsay' 
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QtAymj  lord  of  Mar^  hftd  one  ficde  dning  of  die  pfC' 
pcrty  qutlk  alsua  was  gladly  aad  liberally  confimed^to  hisft, 
in  the  said  paHiattent  preceding  a  yeari  was  never  ftoe  had 
any  cause  of  miscontent  of  that  revocation^  £ur  less  to  have 
pitt  their  lives  and  heritage  to  so  open  and  maotfest  ane  dan* 
ger  as  they  did  for  nc  ane  frivole  cauae* 

Gyf  ever  any  did  make  evil  countenance,  and  show,  any 
miscontentment  of  the  said  revocation^  it  was  my  lord  of 
Argyll  in  special,  quha  spak  largely  in  the  time  of  parlia- 
ment thairanents  to  the  qaeen  herself,  and  did  complain  of 
die  manifest  corruption  of  ane  act  of  parliament  passed  up- 
on her  majesty's  return,  and  aa  did  let  any  revocation  at 
that  time ;  but  the  armour  for  revenge  of  the  king's  deid 
was  not  till  twa  months  after,  at  quhat  time  there  was  no 
occasion  gpven  thereof,  nor  never  a  man  had  mind  thereof. 

Having  thus  examined  the  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell;  we  shall 
next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  qneen  herself  was  ac- 
oessary  to  the  murder  of  her  huBband« 

No  sooner  was  the  violeot  death  of  Darnly  known,  than 
strong  suspicion  arose,  among  some  of  her  subjects,  that 
Mary  had  given  her  consent  to  the  commission  of  that 
crime.  Anders,  ii.  156.  We  are  informed  by  her  own 
andsassador  in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  diat  the 
sentiments  of  foreigners,  on  this  head,  were  no  less  onfia- 
vourable  to  her.  Keith,  Pref.  ix.  Many  of  her  nobles 
loudly  accused  her  of  that  crime,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  by  supporting  them,  seem  to  have  allowed  the  accu- 
sation to  be  well  founded. 

Some  crimes,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature^  that  they 
scarce  admit  of  a  positive  or  direct  proof.  Deeds  of  dark- 
ness can  seldom  be  brought  perfecdy  to  light.  Where 
persona  are  accused  not  of  being  principalis  but  only  of 
being  accessaries  to  a  crime ;  not  of  having  perpetrated  it 
themselves,  but  only  of  giving  consent  to  the  commission 
of  it  by  bthers;  the  proof  becomes  still  more  dificult: 
lod  unless  when  some  accomplice  betrays  the  secret,  a 
proof  by  circumstances,  or  presumptive  evidence,  is  all 
that  can  be  attained.  Even  in  judicial  trials,  such  evi- 
dence is  sometimes  held  to  be  sufficient  for  condemning 


csriminaU.  Th?  degr^  of  cQ&victiaii'  wbkh  such  evidence 
carries  along  with  it,  is  often  not  inferior,  to  that  which  ari* 
•es  fretm  positive  lestiniony ;  and  a  concurring  series  <)f  cir*' 
cnm^tancea  satisfies  the  unders^mding  no  less  thw  the  e^« 
press  declaration  of  witnesses- 
Evidence  of  both  these  kinds  has  been  produced  against 
JfiMty*  We  shaU  first  consider  that  which  is  founded  upon 
c'urcumslances  alone»  - 

Some  of. these  suspicious  circumstances  preceded  the 
king's  death  s  others  were  subsequent  to  it*  With  regard,  Co  • 
the  former,  we  m^y  observe  that  the  queen's  violent  love 
of  Darnly  was  soon  .converted  into  an  aversion  to'  him  net 
less  violent;  and  that  his  own  ill  conduct  and  excesses  o{ 
every  kind,  were  such,  that  if  they  did  not  justify,  at  least 
ibey  acco«int  fcr  this  sudden  change  of  her  disposition  to- 
wards himt  llle  rise  and  progress  of  this  domestic  rup* 
ture,  I  bsve  traced  with  great  care  in  the  history,  and  to 
the  proo£i  ^  it  which  may  he  found  in  papers  published  by 
Other  authors^  I  have  added  those  contained  in  App.  No. 
XVI.  and  XVII.  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  what  ho  describes,  not  only  repre- 
sents her  aversion  to  Darnly  to  be  extreme,  hut  declares 
that  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  a  reconcilement  between 
t]iem**  ^^  The  queen  is  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  I 
*^  do  assure  you  is  not  at  all  well ;  and  do  believe  the  prin- 
**  cipal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  in  deep  grief  and  sor- 
^^  row ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the 
*^  same.  Still  she  repeats  these  words,  /  couid/wish  to  be 
*^  dead.  You  know  very  well  that  the  injnry  she  has  re- 
*^  ceived  is  exceeding  great,  and  her  majesty  will  never 
*^  forget  it-— to  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you,  I  do  not  eX'* 
*^  pect,  upon  several  accounts,  any  good  understanding  be* 
^*  tween  them  (i«  e.  the  king  and  queen),  unless  -God  effec* 
^'  tually  put  to  his  hand«t-«-His  bad  deportment  is  incura-- 
^^  ble;  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  good  expected  from  him« 
"  for  several  reasons,  which  I  might  tell  you  was  I  present 
"  with  you.  Ilannot  pretend  to  foretell  how  all  may  turn, 
*^  but  I  will  say,  that  matters  cannot  subsist  long  as  they 
^  are,  without  being  accompanied  with  sundry  bad  conse- 

i' 
»  December  12.  t  December  23. 


^  quetices/'  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  Had  Henry  died  a  nataral 
death  at  tfais  juncture,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  s 
very  fortunate  event  to  the  queeo,  and  as  a  Reasonable  de- 
liverance from  a  husband  who  bad  become  altogether  odious 
to  her.  Now  as  Henry  was  murdered  a  few  weeks  after^ 
wards,  and  as  nothing  had  happened  to  render  the  queen's 
aversion  to  him  less  violent,  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider Mary  as  the  author  of  an  event  which  was  manifestly 
so-ageeeable  to  her,  will  appear  perhaps  to  some  of  our 
'readers  to  be  neither  unnatural,  nor  ov«r*  refined.  If  we 
add  to  this,  what  has  been  observed  in  the  history,  that  ia 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  Mary's  hatred  of  her  husband, 
Bothwell  seems  to  have  made  progress  in  her  favour,  and 
that  he  became  the  object  not  only  of  her  confidence  but 
her  attachment,  that  opinion  acquires  new  stren^*  It  is 
easy  to  observe  many  advantages  which  might  redound  to 
Mary  as  well  as  to  Bothwell  from  the  Icing's  death;  but 
excepting  them,  no  person  and  no  party  in  the  kingdomi 
could  derive  the  least  benefit  from  that  event*  Bothwell, 
accordingly,  murdered  the  king,  and  it  was,  in  that  age, 
thought  no  unwarranted  imputation  on  Mary's  character^ 
to  suppose  that  she  had  consented  to  the  deed* 

The  steps  which  the  queen  took  after  her  husband's 
death  add  strength  to  that  supposition.  1.  Melvil,  who 
Was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  asserts, 
that  "  every  body  suspected  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  and 
^*  those  who  durst  speak  freely  to  others,  said  plainly  that 
^^  it  was  he,"  p.  155.  2.  Mary  having  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, on  the  1 2th  of  February,  offering  a  reward  to  any  per- 
son who  should  discover  those  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band ;  And.  i.  36,  a  paper  in  consequence  of  this  was  affix* 
cd  to  the  gates  of  the  Tolbooth,  February  16,  in  which 
Bothwell  was  named  as  the  chief  person  guilty  of  that 
crime,  and  the  queen  herself  was  accused  of  having  given 
bet  consent  to  it.  And.  ii.  156*  3.  Soon  after,  Februa- 
ry 20,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's  father,  wrote  to 
Mary,  conjuring  her,  by  every  motive,  to  prosecute  the 
murderers  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  plainly  declared 
his  own  suspicions  of  Bothwell^  and  pointed  out  a  method 
•f  proceeding  against  him,  and  for  discovering  the  authors 
of  Chat  crime,  no  less  obvious  than  equitable*     He  advised 


her  to  seize,  and  to  conunit  to  sarexustody,  Bothwell  hhn- 
ftelf)  and  such  as  were  already  named  as  his  accomplices; 
to  call  an  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  to  issue  a  proclaroa- 
tioa,  inviting  Bothwell's  accusers  to  appear ;  and  if,  on 
that  encouragement,  no  person  appeared  to  accuse  them,  to 
hold  them  as  innocent,  and  to  dismiss  them  without  farther 
trial.  And  i.  40.  4.  Archbishop  9eatoun,  her  ambassv^ 
florin  France,-  in.  a  letter  to  Mary,  March. 9th,  employs 
arguments  of  the  utmost  weight  to  persuade  her  to  prose- 
cute the  murderers  with  the  greatest  .severity.  "  1  can 
^^^condiide  nothing  (says  he)  by  quhat.zour  majesty  writes 
^  to  me  zourself^  that  sen  it  has  plesit  God  .  to  conserve 
'^  zow  to  make  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof^  that  rather 
^i  than  it  be  JiOt  actually  taine,  it  appears  to  me  better  in 
^  this  warld  that  ze  had  lost  life  and  all.  I  ask  your 
^^  majestic  pardon,  that  I  writ  sa  far,  for  I  can  heir 
'^  nathing  to.  zour  prejudise,  but  I  man  [must]  con* 
^*  straindly '  writ  the  samin,  that  all  may  come  to  zour 
'^  knawledge.;  for  the  better  remede  may  be  put  therto. 
^  Heir  it  is  needfuU  that  ze  forth  shaw  now  rather  than 
^^  ever  of  before,  the  greit  vertue,  magnanimitie,  and  con- 
^  stance  that  God  has  grantit  zow,  be  quhais  grace,  I  hope 
"  ze  sail  overcome  this  roost  heavy  envie  and  desplesir  of 
^^  the  committing  thereof,  and  conserve  that  reputation  in  all 
"  godliness,  ze  have  conquist  of  lang,  quhich  can  appear 
**  na  wayis  m^ir  dearie,  than  that  zou  do  sick  [such]  jus- 
^^  tice  that  the  haill  [whole]  world  may  declare  zour  Inno- 
''^'C^ice,  and  give  testimony  forever  of  their  treason  that 
*^  has  commtteid  (but  [without]  fear  of  man)  so  cruel  and 
**  tingodly  a  murther,  quhairof  there  is  sa  meikle  [much] 
"  iU  spoken,  that  I  am  copstrainit  to  ask  zou  mercy,  that 
^^  neither  can  I.  or  will  I  make  the  rehearsal  thereof,  which 
^  is  OWT  [too]  odious.  But  alas!  madame,  all  over  Ettw 
^^  rope  this  day,  there  is  na  purpose  iti  head  sa  frequent  ab 
"  pf  zour  majestic^  and  of  the  present  state  of  zour  realm, 
/*  quilk  is  the  most  interpretit  stnisterly."  Keith,  Pref# 
ix.  5»  Elizabeth  as  appears  from  Append.  No.  XIX. 
urged  the  same  thing  in  strong  terms.  6.  The  cir-^ 
eumstances  of  the  case  itself,  no  less  than  these  solicita- 
Mens  and  remonstrances,  called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in 
hfT  proceedings.     Her  husband  had  been  murdered  in  a 
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cruel  manseif,  almost  in  her  own  presence.  Her  suh^^tt 
were  filled  with  die  utmost  horror  at  the  criane.  Both^fell, 
one  of  her  principal  favourites,  had  been  publicly  accused 
as  the  author  of  it.  Reflections,  extremely  dishonourable 
to  herself,  had  been  thrown  out.  If  indignatioii  and  tile 
love  of  juiltiae,did  not  prompt  her  to  pursue  the  murderera 
with  ardour,  decency;  at  leasts  and  concern  for  vindicating 
her  own  character,  should  have  induced  her  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  remissness  or  want  of  zeaL 

But  instead  of  this,  Maiy  continued  to  discover,  in  all 
her  actions,  the  utmost  partiality  towards  Bothwell.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  five  days  after  the  murder,  she  be^ 
stowed  on  him  the  reversion  of  the  superiority  of  the  town' 
of  Leith,  which,  in  the  year  1565,  she  had  imortgajed  to 
the  citizens  of.  Edinburgh.  This'  grant  was  of  much  im- 
portance, as  it  gave  him  not  only  die  command  of  die  prin* 
cipal  port  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  wished  much  to  keep  posses- 
aion  of  it«^     t*  Bothwell  being  extremely  desirous  to  bb- 

.d  Cofiy/rom  the  original  in  the  Charter  honae  ^  the  ciVy  vf 
Edinburgh  ^f  an  jissignation  to  the  reversion  of  the  aufierior* 
ity  of  Leith  by  queen  Mary^  to  the  earl  of  BothwelL 

' .  Maria  Dei  gratia  Regina  Scotorumi  omnibus  probis  hoaUni- 
bus  suisadquos  prsscntes  liters  pervenerint  salutem.  Scjatis, 
quod  nos  ad  memoriam  rcducentes  multiplex  bdnum  verum  et 
fidele  servitium,  non  tantum  quondam  nostrae  charissimse  matri 
Mariae  Reginap  regni  nostri  pro  temix>re  in  nostra  minoritat6  Re- 
turn et  impensum,  ver^m  etiam  nobismet  ipsis,  tarn  intm  psrtes 
jGallis  quam  intra  hoc  nostrum  regnum,  sd  extentionem  nostri 
honoris  et  auctoritatis  in  punitione  furum,  malefactorum,  et 
transgressorum  infra  idem,  per  nostrum  confisum  consanguine- 
um  et  confiliarium  Jacobum  comitem  Bothuile,  dominum  Halis, 
Creighton,  et  Liddisdate,  magnum  admiralium  regni  nostri, 
iM>mmissionem  et  onpraUonem  ad  hunc  effectum  habet^m^  per 
.quas  ipse  suum  corpus  et  vitam  in  magno  periculo  {K>suit ;  sc 
ctiam,  in  performatione  et  extentione  nostri  dicU  servitii,  suam 
hereditatem,  supra  summam  viginti  millium  mercarum  hujus 
liostri  regni,  alienavit  ap  laesit.  £t  tios  cogitantes  quod,  ex  nos- 
tra principali  honore  et  devoria  dictum  nostrum  confisum  coor 
^sanguineum*&  consiliarium  cum  quodam  accidente  et  graiitur 
dine  recompcnsare  et  gratlficare  incumbit  quae  nos  commode  9!- 
bi  concedere  poterimus,  unde  ipse  magis  habilis  omnibus  affu- 
turis  temporibus  esse  potcrit,  etadhujusmodiperformanduci  in 
emnibus  causis  seu  evcntibus  :  Jn  rtcompensationem  quorvm 


tAiH  t]|4  comiMiid  of  th^  casde  of  Ediaburgh,  the  queen, 
10  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to  surrender  the 
government  of  it,  offered  to  commit  the  young  prince  to 
bis  custody.  Mar  consented ;  and  she  instantly  appointed 
Bothwell  governor  of  the  castle*  And.  i.  Pref*  64.  Keith, 
3f  9,  note  (J),  3.  The  inquiry  intQ  the  murder,  previous 
to  BothweU's  trial,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  vrith  the 
utmost  remissness.  Buchanan  exclaims  loudly  against  tht9» 
And,  ,ii.  24.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  he  did  so,  as ' 
10  evideivt  from  a  circumstance  in  the  affidavit  of  Thoiatt 
Nelson,  one  of  the  king's  servants,  who  was  in  the  house 
when  his  master  was  murdered,  and  was  dug  up  alive  out 
of  the  rubbish.  Being  examined  on  the  Monday  after  the. 
king's  death,  ^^  This  deponar  schew  that  Bonkle  had  the. 
*^  key  of  the  cellare,  and  the  queenis  servandis,  the  k^ys  of 
^'  her :  shalmu:.  Quhilk  the  .laurd  of  TiUibarbin  hearing, 
^  said,  ^  Hald  thair,  here  is  an^  ground.  Efter .  quhilk' 
*^  word$  apokin,  thai  left  of,  and  procedit  na  farther  in  the 
^'.inquisition*"  -  And»  iv.  p. '2.  167.  Had  there  been  any^ 
iatentloa  ts^  ^ear^b  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  a  circunli- 
atance  of  so  much  itnpojrtance  merited  the  most  careful  ta*-. 
quiry.  i4.  Notwithstanding  Lennox's  repeated  solicitaf 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands^ 
and  the.  necessity  of  .complying  with  them,  in  order  to  env 

praemissorumy  ao  pro  diversis  aiiis  nost^s  i^onabilibus  qausStf 
et  consider^tionibus  nos  moventibus,  FecimuS)  Sec.  dictum  Jaco* 
bum  comitem  Bothuile,  &c.  ac  suos  h^redes  mascuios  qqoscum- 
que  nostros  legittimos,  &c.  assignatos  in  et  ad  literas  reversion- 
is  fiictas,  &C.  per  Symohem  Preston  de  eodem  militem,  prasposi-' 
turn,  balivos,  consuies)  et  communitatem  hujus  nostri  burgl  de 
Edinburgh,,  pro  scipsis,  ac  suis  succcssoribus,  &c.  nobis,  notri^ 
que  heredibus,  successoribus,  et  assignatis  pro  redemptionei  ^g« 
snperioritatis  totius  viUae  de  Leitli,  Sec.  impi'gnoratae  per  nos 
dictis  prssposho,  Scg<  snb  reversione  alienata^  continentts  sum- 
mam.deosm  milliiim  m^rcarum  monetas  prasscriptse  numetan-c 
dum  et  caieulandum  in  parochiall  eccjesia  de  Edinburgh*: super 
premonitione  quadriginta  dierum,  ut  moris  est,  veluti  in  dictis 
reversionis  Uteris,  Sec.  de  data  8vo^  Octob.  1565,  tec.  (Tbe  res^ 
is  form  and  contmns  a  clause  of  absolnte  wari^dice.)  In  cu- 
jus  REi  TssTiuoMiyifpraesentibus  magmim  sigitkimndstnim 

9>pQni  fecimus.    Apud  Edinburgh,  decimq  quinto  die  mensis 
ebruarii,  anno  Domini  millisimo  qubgentesimo  sea^g^sipui 
sexto,  et  regni  nostri  vicesimo  quinto. 

The  great  seal  entii^, 

woi^n  p  P 
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courage  any  accuser  to  appear  against   Bc^well,  she  not 
only  refused  to  commit  him  to  custody,  or  even  to  remove 
him  from   her  presence  and  councils  ;   And.  u  42,  48,  but 
by  the  grants  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, 4iBc^vered   an  increase  of  attachment  to  him. 
5.  She  could  not  avoid  bringing  Bothwell  to  a  public  trial ; 
but  she  permitted  him  to  sit  as  a  member  in  that  meeting  of 
the  privy  council  which  directed  his  own  trial ;  and  the  trial 
itself  was  carried  on  with  such  unnecessary  precipitancy,  and 
^  widi  SO'  niany  other  suspicious  circumstances,  as  lo  render 
his  acquittal  rather  an  argument  of  his  guilt  than  a  proof 
of  bis  inhocen(:e.     These  circumstances  have  all  been  men- 
tioned at  length  in  book  IV.  and  thereJTore  are  not  l-epeat* 
ed  in  this  place.     6.  Two  days  after  the  trial,  Mary  gave 
a  public  proof  of  her  regard   for  Bothwell,  by  appointing 
him  to  carry  the  sceptre  before  her  at  the  meeting  of  par- 
likmept.     Keith,  379.     7.  In  that  parliament,  she  granted 
him  a  ratification  of  all  the  great  possessions  *and  honours 
which  she  had  conferred  upoti  him,  in   which  was  contain- 
ed an  ample  enumeration  of  all  the  services  he*  had  per- 
formed. And.  i.   117*     8.  Though   Melvil,  who  foresaw 
that  her  attachment  to   Bothwell  would  at  length  induce 
her  to  marry  him,  warned  her  of  the   infamy  and  danger 
which  would   attend  that  action,  she  not  ojily  disregarded 
this  salutary  admonition,  but  discovered  what   had  passed 
between  them  to  Bothwell,   which   exposed  Melvil  to  his 
resentment.  Melv.  156.     9.  Bothwell  seized  Mary  as  sjie 
r.eturned  from  Stirliog,  April  24.  If  he  had  done  this  with- 
out H^t  .knowledge  wd  consent,  such  an  insult  could  not 
have  failed  to  haye  filled  Ker  with  the  most  violent  indigna* 
tion;     3ut  according  to  the  account  of  an  old  MS.  **.  The 
*'  friendly  love  was  so.  highly  contracted  between  thi^  great 
^^  princess  an^  her  ei^^rmous  subject,  tb^it  there  waa  no  end 
*^  thereof,  (for  ii  was  constantly  esteemed  by  all  men,  that 
*^  either  of  them  loved  other  carnally,)  so  that  she  suffered 
*'  patiently   to  be  le^  where  the  lover  list,  ^nd  all  the  way 
**:  neither  made    obstacle,  impediment,  clainour,  or  resist- 
^^  ance,  as  in  such  accidents  use  to  facj  or   that  ^e   might 
"  have  done  by  her  princely  authority,  being  accompanied 
*^  with  the  noble  earl  of  Hundy  and  secretary  Maitland  of 
"  Lethington.''     Keith^  383.     Melvil,  who  was  present, 
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xoofintis  this  adcoiint^  and  tells  us  that  the  offieeri  by  whom 
he  was  seized,  informed  him  that  nothing  was  done  with- 
out the  queen'k  consent.  Melv4  158;  10.  On  the  12th 
of  May,  a  few  days  before  her  marriage,  Mary  declared 
that  she  was  then  at  full  liberty^  and  that  thbugh  Bothwell 
had  offended  her  by  seizing  her  person^  ^he  was  so  much 
satisfied  with  his  dutiful  behaviour  sinte  that  timt,  and  so 
indebted  to  him  for  past  sbrvices^  that  she  not  only  for*- 
gave  that  Offence,  but  resolved  to  promote  him  to  higher 
honours.  And.  i.  87.  ll^  Even  after  the  confederate  no* 
bles  had  driven  Bothwell  from  the  queen's  presence^  and 
though  she  saw  that  he  was  cobsidered  as  the  murderer  of 
her  former  husband  by  so  great  a  part  of  her  subjects,  her 
affection  did  not  in  the  kast  abate,  and  she  continued  to  ex- 
press the  most  unalterable  attachment  to  him*  *^  I  can 
*•  perceive  (says  sir  N*  Throkmorton)  that  the  rigour  with 
*^  which  the  queen  Is  kept^  proceedeth  by  order  ftom  these 
^  men^  because  that  the  queen  will  not  by  any  means  ht  in- 
*^  duced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute  the  murderer  | 
^^  nor  will  not  consent  by  atiy  persuasion  to  abandon  thft 
^*  lord  Bothwell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth  constantly. 
,'*  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him ;  and  saith,  that  if 
*^  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and 
^  kingdom,  or  the  lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave  her  king- 
^*  dom  and  dignity  to  go  a  simple  damsel  with  him^  and 
"  that  she  never  will  conSeiit  that  he  shall  fare  worse^ 
^*  or  have  more  harm  than  herself."  Appendix,  No* 
XXII.  In  all  their  hegotiatioiis  with  Throkmorton,  the 
confederates  mention  this  unalterable  attachment  of  the- 
queen  to  Bothwell^  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  hia 
proposals  of  an  accommodation  with  their  sovereign. 
Keith^  419,  449.  This  assertion  they  renewed  in  the  con- 
ferences at  York*  Anders^  iv.  part  ii.  p.  66«  Murray,  in 
his  interview  with  Mary  at  Lochlevin,  charged  her  with 
persisting  in  her  inordinate  affection  to  Bothwell.  Keith, 
446. '  AU  these^  however^  may  be  considered  merely  as  ac- 
cusations brought  by  the  confederates^  in  order  to  vindicate 
their  rigour  towards  the  queen.  But  Throkmorton^  who, 
by  his  rendenee  in  Edinburgh^  and  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  queen's  partisans,  as  well  as  with  her  enemies,  had 
many  opportunities  of  discovering  whether  or  not  Mary 
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had  expressed  hei^elf  in  such  terms^  and  who  was  disposed 
t6  view  her  actions  in  the  most  favourable  lig^t,  appears, 
by  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  the 
I4th  of  July,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  confederates  had  not 
misrepresented  her  sentiments.  He  had  soon  an  opportu* 
nity  of  beiag  confirmed  with  greater  certainty  in  this  opi- 
nion. Although  the  confederates  had  refused  him  access 
to  the  captive  queen,  he  found  means  of  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
to  give  her  consent  to  have  her  marriage  with  Both  well 
dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  regaining  her  liberty.  She  hath  sent  me  word 
that  she  will  in  np  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die. 
Appendix,  No.  XXII.  There  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  Mary's  attachment  still  more  explicit.  Lord 
Herries,  in  the  parliament  held  the  15th  of  December 
1567,  acknowledged  the  queen's  inordinate  affection  to  that 
wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  per- 
suasion to  leave  him ;  and  that  in  sequestering  her  within 
Lochlevin,  the  confederates  had  done  the  duty  of  noble- 
-men.  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.  In  the  year  1571,  a  con- 
ference was  held  by  some  deputies  from  a  convention  of 
clergy,  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  secretary  >Maitland, 
sir  James  Balfour,  and  Kirkaldy;  and  an  account  of  it 
written  by  Mr.  Graig,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh^ 
is  extant  in  Calderwood  MSS.  Hist.  ii.  244.  In  presence  of 
all  these  persons,  most  of  whom  were  in  Edinburgh,  when 
the  queen  was  taken  at  Carberry,  Maitland,  who  was  now 
an  avowed  partisan  of  Mary,  declares,  that  on  the  same 
night  she  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  he  himself  had  oifer- 
ed,  that  if  she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  she  should  have  as 
thankful  obedience  as  ever  she  had  since  she  came  to  Scot- 
land. But  no  wise  would  she  consent  to  leave  BothwelL 
According  to  sir  James  Melvil,  the  queen  found  means  of 
writing  a  letter  to  Bothwell  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
when  she  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  in 
which  she  declared  her  affection  to  him  in  the  most  tender 
expressions^  and  her  resolution  never  to  abandon  him.  Thia 
letter,  he  says,  was  intercepted  by  the  coiifederates,  and  de- 
termined them  to  confine  Mary  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin. 
9ut  as  neither  Bochanaa  nor  Knox,  both  abundantly  disr 
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posed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  fact  and  r«iport  that 
could  be  employed  in  order  to  represent  Mary's  conduct  as 
improper  and  criminal,  mention  this  letter ;  and  as  ^e  con- 
fefderates  themselves,  in  their  negotiation  with  Throkmor- 
ton,  as  well  as  in  their  accusations  of  the  queen  before  the 
English  commissioners  at  York  and  Westminster,  maintain 
the  same  silence  with  regard  to  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mel- 
vil,  who  wrote  his  memoirs  for  the  information  of  his  son, 
in  his  old  age,  and  long  after  the  events  which  he  records 
happened,  has  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  this  particular. 
From  this  long  enumeration  of  circumstances,  we  may, 
withoot  violence,  draw  the  following  conclusion:  Had 
Mary  really  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband ; 
had*  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  consent,  or  at 
her  command ;  and  had  she  intended  to  stifle  the  evidence 
against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  she 
could  scarcely  have  taken  any  other  steps  than  those  whidi 
she  took,  nor  could  her  conduct  have  been  more  repugnant 
fo  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  of  decency.  * 

The  positive  evidence  produced  against  Mary  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads. . 

1.  The  depositions  of  some  persons  who  were  employed 
in  committing  the  murder,  particularly  of  Nicholas  Hubert, 
who,  in  the  writings  df  that  age,  is  called  French  Paris. 
This  person,  who  was  Bothwell's  servant,  and  much  trusted 
by  him,  was  twice  examined,  and  the  original  of  one  of  his 
depositions,  and  a  copy  of  the  other,  are  still  extant.  It  i^ 
pretended  that  both  these  are  notorious  forgeries.  But  they 
are  remarkable  for  a  simplicity  and  naivete  which  it  is  al^ 
most  impossible  to  imitate ;  they  abound  with  a  number  of 
minute  facts  and  particularities,  which  the  most  dexterous 
forger  could  not  have  easily  assembled  and  connected  t6« 
gether,  with  any  appearance  of  probability ;  and  they  are 
filled  with  circumstances,  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man  but  one  of 
Paris^s  rank  and  character.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  his  depositions  contain  some  impro- 
bable circumstances.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  foolish 
talkative  fellow )  the  fear  of  death,  the  violence  of  torture, 
and  the  desire  of  pleasing  those  in  whose  power  he  wiu, 
tempted  bim,  perhaps,  to  feign  some  circumstances,  and  to 
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exaggerate  Others*  To  say  that  some  ciixumataiices  in  an 
affidavit  are  improbable  or  false,  is  very  different  from  say*' 
ing  that  the  whole  is  forged.  I  suspect  the  former  to  be 
the  case  here ;  but  I  see  no  appearance  of  the  latter.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  some  of  the  most  material  facts  in  Faris's 
affidavits  rest  upon  his  single  testimony ;  and  for  that  rea« 
SOU)  I  have  not  in  the  history,  nor  shall  I  in  this  place,  lay 
any  stress  upon  them. 

2.  The  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell. 
These  have  been  frequently  published.  The  accident  by 
which  the  queen's  enemies  got  them  into  their  possession  is 
related  in  book  V«  When  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient 
paper  is  dubious  or  contested,  it  may  be  ascertained  either 
by  external  or  internal  evidence.  Both  these  have  been 
produced  in  the  present  case. 

I.  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary's  letters. 
1.  Murray,  and  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him,  affirm  up- 
on their  word  and  honour,  that  the  letters  were  written  with 
the  queen^s  own  hand,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted. 
Good4  ii«  64.  92.  2.  The  letters  were  publicly  produced 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  December  1566 ;  and  were 
so  far  considered  as  genuine,  that  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  act  against  Mary,  as  one  c&ief  argument  of  her  guilt. 
Good.  ii«  66,  6r.  3.  They  were'  shewn  privately  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  at  York.  In  the  account  which 
they  gave  of  this  matter  to  their  mistressi  they  seem  to  con- 
sider the  letters  as  genuine,  and  express  no  suspicion  of 
any  forgery }  they  particularly  observe^  *^  that  the  matter 
*^  contained  in  them  is  such,  that  it  could  hardly  be  invent- 
^  ed  and  devised  by  any  other  than  herself;  for  that  they 
^^  discourse  of  some  things^  which  were  unknown  to  any 
^^  other  than  to  herself  and  Bothwell ;  and  as  it  is  hard  to 
*^  counterfeit  so  many^  so  the  matter  of  them,  and  the  man- 
^*  ner  how  these  men  came  by  them,  is  such,  as  it  seemeth 
^  that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder  and  bloodshed  of  the 
^  innocent  is  abominable,  would  not  permit  the  same  to  be 
"  hid  or  concealed.'*  Good.  ii.  142.  They  seem  to  have 
nade  such  an  impression  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  be  haa 
these  words  j  ^^  If  the  matter  shall  be  thought  as  detestible 
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^  and  manifest  to  you,  as  for  ought  we  can  perceive  it  seem- 
^'  eth  here  to  us."  Good*  ii.  154.     Nor  did  Norfolk  de- 
clare these  to  be  his  sentiments  only  in  public  official  let- 
ters, he  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  his  most 
confidential  friends.     In    a  secret  conference  with  the  bi- 
shop of  Ross,  at  York,  the  duke  informed  him,  that  he 
had  seen  the  letters,  &c«   which  the  regent  had  to  produce 
against  the  queen,    whei^eby    there  would  be   such  matter 
proved  against  her,  as  would  dishonour  her  for  ever.     State 
Trials,  edition  of  Hargrave,  i.   91.     Murdin,   52.     The 
bishop  of  Ross,  if  he  bad  known  the  letters  to  be  m  notori- 
ous forgery,  must  have  been  naturally  led,  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  to  undeceive  the  duke,  and  to  expose' 
the  imposture.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  duke,  and  he,  and 
Lethington,  after  consulting  together,  agreed,   that  the  bi- 
shop should  write  to    Mary,  then  at  Bolton,  and  instruct 
her  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  Elizabeth  as  might  prevent 
the  public  production  of  the   letters  and  other  evidence. 
State  Trials,   i.  94.    Murdin,  45.     Indeed  the   whole  of 
this  secret  conference  seems  to  imply,  that  Lethington,  Ross, 
and   Norfolk  were  conscious  of  some   defect  in  Mary's 
cause,  and  therefore  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  in  order  to 
avoid  a  public  accusation.    Murdin,  52,  53.    To  Banister, 
whom  the  duke  seems  to  have  trusted  more  entirely  than 
any  other  of  his  servants,  he  expressed  himself  in  similar 
terms  with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scots.    .State  Triak,  u 
98.     The  words  of  Banister's  evidence  are   remarkable : 
^*  I  confess  that  I,  waiting  of  my  lord  and  master,  when 
^^  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  dutchy  thsct 
^^  now  is,  were  in  commission  at  York,  did  hear  his  grace  say^ 
*^  that  upon  examination  of  the  matter  of  the  murder,  it  did 
^^  appear  that.the  queen  of  $cots  was  guilty  and  privy  to  the 
*^  murder  of  lord  Damly,  whereby  I  verily  thought  that  his 
*^  grace  would  never  join  in  marriage  with  hen"     Murdin, 
134.    Elizabeth,  in  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Beale,  in  1583,  asserts,  that  both  the  duke  and 
earl  of  Arundel  did  declare  to  herself,  that  the  proof,  by  the 
view  of  her  letters,  did  fall  out  sufficient  against  the  queea 
of  Scots  I  however,  they  were  after  drawn  to  cover  her 
faults  and  pronounce  her  innocency.     MS.  Advoc.  Lib» 
A.  iii.  28«  p.  314.  from  Cott  Lib*  Calig*  9*    4.  A  similar 
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impression  was  made  upon  other  contemporaries  o£  Marjr 
by  the  production  of  the  letters,  which  implies  a  fuU  be- 
lief of  their  being  genuine.  Cecil,  in  his  correspondence 
with  sir  Hemy  Norrts,  the  English  ambassador  in  France, 
relates  this  transaction  in  terms  which  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  wUb  respect  to  his  own  private  opinion.  In  his  let* 
ter,  Deceitt.  14th,  1568,  the  very  day  on  which  the  letters, 
&€•  were  laid  before  the  meetiog  of  privy  counsellors  and 
peera,  he  informs  him,  ^^  That  the  regent  was  driven,  for 
1ms  defence,  to  disclose  a  fuU  fardel  of  the  naughty  matter, 
^'  tending  to  convince  the  queen  as  adviser  of  the  murther, 
^  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell  as  her  executor ;  and  now  the 
^  queen's  party,  so  great,  refuse  to  make  any  answer,  and 
^  press  that  their  mistress  may  come  in  person  to  answer 
*^  the  matter  herself,  before  the  queen's  majesty,  which  is 
^^  thought  not  fit  to  be  granted  until  the  great  blot  of  the 
^  marriage  with  her  husband's  murtherer,  and  the  evident 
^*  charges,  by  letters  of  her  own,  to  be  deviser  of  the  mur- 
*^  tfacr,  be  somewhat  razed  out  or  recovered ;  for  that  as 
^^  the  matters  arei  exhibited  against  her,  it  is  far  unseemly 
^  for  any  prince,  or  for  chaste  ears,  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
^.  filthy  Qcuse  thereof ;  and  yet,  as  being  a  commissioner,  I 
f^  must  and  will  forbear  to  pronounce  any  thing  herein  cer- 
H.  tainty,  though  as  a  private  person  I  cannot  but  with  hdr* 
^^  rorand  trembling  think  thereof."  Cabbala,  156.  5.  From 
ibe  correspondence  of  Bowes,  the  English  resident  in  Scot- 
lamd,  wiA  Walsingbam,  in  the  year  1582,  published  towards 
the  close  of  this  dissertation,  it  is  manifest  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  by 
ihe  duke  of  Lenhox  and  earl  of  Gowrie,  the  leuers  were 
lieemed  to  he  genuine.  The  eagerness,  on  one  side  to  ob- 
ti&n,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  possession  of  the  casket  and 
lettcrij,  iniplies  that  this  was  the  belief  of  bolb^  These  sen^ 
limentB  of  oontsmporaries,  who  were  in  a  situation  to  be 
thoroughly  Informed,  and  who  had  abilities  to  judge  with 
iUsoerhment,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  readers, 
far  outweigh  theories,  suppositions,  and  conjectures,  fiormed 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries.  G.  The  letters  were  sub- 
jectted  to  a  solenra  and  judicial  examination  with  respect  So 
tlieir  authehticity,  as-far  as  that  could  be  ascertained  byre* 
leniblanee  of  <;haracter  and  fashion  of  writing :  for  after  the 
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conferences  at  York  and  Westminster  were  finished^  £Iiza«« 
beth,  as  I  have  related,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  and^ 
joining  to  them  several  of  the  most  eminent  noblemen  in 
her  kingdom,  laid  before  them  all  the  proceedings  against 
the  Scottish  ^ueen,  and  particularly  ordered,  that  ^^  the 
^^  letters  and  writings  exhibited  by  the*  regent,  as  the  queen 
^^f  Scots'  letters  and  writings,  should  also  be  shewed,  and 
^^  conference  [i.  e«  comparison]  thereof  made  in  their  sights 
^  with  the  letters  of  the  said  queen's,  being  extant,  and 
*^  heretofore  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to  the 
^^  queen's  majesty ;  whereby  may  be  searched  and  examin*' 
^  ed  what  difference  is  betwixt  them."  Good.  ii.  2524 
They  assembled  accordingly,  at  Hampton  Court,  Decem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1568;  and,  *^  The  originals  of  the  letters 
*^  supposed  to  be  written  with  the  queen  of  Scots'  ownhand^ 
^^  were  then  also  presently  produced  and  perused ;  and,  be- 
'^  ing  read,  were  duly  conferred  and  compared,  for  the 
"  manner  of  writing,  and  fashion  of  orthography,  with  sun* 
*^  dry  other  letters  long  since  heretofore  written,  and  sent 
^^  by  the  said  queen  of  Scots  to  the  queen's  m'<ijesty.  la 
^^  collation  whereof  no  difference  was  found."  Good,  ii* 
256.  7*  Mary  having  written  an  apologetical  letter  for  her 
conduct  to  the  countess  of  Lennox,  July  10,  1570,*  she 

*  Mary's  letter  has  never  been  published,  and  ought  to  have 
a  place  here,  where  evidence  on  all  sides  is  fairly  produced^ 
^  Madam,  if  the  wrang  and  false  reportis  of  rebellis,  enemies 
<(  \yeill  knawn  for  traitouris  to  zow,  and  alace  to  muche  trusted 
«  of  me  by  zoure  advice,  had  not  so  fai*  sturred  you  aganis  my 
^  innocency  (and  I  must  say  aganis  all  kyndness,  that  zou  have 
u  not  onelie  as  it  were  condempnit  me  wi*angfulsie,but  so  hated 
^<  me,  as  some  wordis  and  open  deideis  has  testifeit  to  all  the 
'<  warlde,  a  manyfest  misliking  in  zow  aganis  zour  awn  bludcj) 
"  I  would  not  have  omittit  thus  laiig  my  dewtie  in  wr)'ting  to  zow 
«  excusing  me  of  those  untrcw  repoiteis  made  of  me.  But  hop- 
^'  ing  with  Godis  grace  and  tyme  to  have  my  innocenc^  knavm 
<<  to  zow,  as  I  trust  it  is  already  to  the  maist  pairt  of  all  indiffer- 
<<  ent  personis,  I  thocht  it  best  not  to  trouble  zou  for  a  tyme  till 
^  tliat  such  a  matter  is  moved  that  tuichis  us  bayth,  (juhilk  is  the 
**  transporting  zoure  littil  son,  and  my  onelie  child  m  this  coun- 
*'  trey.  To  the  quhilk  albeit  1  be  never  sa  willing,  I  wald  bd 
**  glaid  to  have  zoure  advyse  therein,  as  in  all  other  thingis  tuich^ 
'^  ing  him.  I  have  bom  him,  and  God  knawis  with  quhat  danger 
^  to  him  and  me  boith  ;  and  of  zow  he  is  dcsc^^it.  ^>o  1  meane 
**  not  to  forzet  mv  dewtie  to  zow,  in  schewin  heron  any  unkynd' 
V©L.  IL  Qq 
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transmitted  it  to  faer  husband  then  in  Scotland ;  and  he  rt « 
turned  to  the  countess  the  following  answer :  ^^  Seeing  you 
^  have  remittit  to  me^  to  answer  the  queen  the  king's  mo- 
^  ther's  letters  sent  to  you^  what  can  I  say  but  that  I  do 
^  not  marvell  to  see  hir  writ  the  best  can  for  hirself,  to 
*^  seame  to  purge  her  of  that,quhair  of  many  besyde  me  are 
^  certainly  persuadtt  of  the  contrary,  and  I  not  only  assurit 
^  by  my  awin  knawledge,  but  by  her  hand  writ,  the  con- 
^^  fessionis  of  men  gone  to  the  death,  and  uther  infallibil  ex« 
^^  perience*  It  will  be  lange  tyme  that  is  hable  to  put  4 
^  mattir  so  notorious  in  oblivioun,  to  mak  black  quhyte,  or 
^  innocency  to  appear  quhair  the  contrary  is  sa  weill  knaw- 
^^  in*  The  maist  indifferent,  I  trust,  doubtis  not  of  the 
^  equite  of  zour  and  my  cause,  and  of  the  just  occasioun 
^^  of  our  mysliking.  Hir  richt  dewtie  to  zow  and  me,  be- 
^  ing  the  parteis  interest,  were  hir  true  confessioun  andtm- 
^  feyened  repentance  of  that  lamentable  fact,  odious  for  hir 
^  to  be  reportit,  and  sorrowfuU  for  us  to  think  of.  God  is 
^  just,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be  abused ;  but  as  he  has 
^  manifested  the  trewth,  so  will  he  puneise  the  iniquity.'' 
Lennoxes  Orig*  RegisU  of  Letters.  In  their  public  papers^ 
the  queen's  enemies  may  be  suspected  of  advancing  what 
would  be  most  subservient  to  their  cause,  not  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth,  or  what  flowed  from  their  own  inward 
conviction*  But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  own  wife,  Len- 
nox had  no  occasion  to  dissemble ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  he 
not  only  thonght  the  queen  guilty^  but  believed  the  authen- 
ticity of  her  letters  to  Bothwell.  8«  In  opposition  to  all 
these  reasons  for  believing  the  letters,  &c.  to  be  authentic, 
the  conduct  of  the  nobles  confederated  against  Mary,  in  not 

^  ncss  to  Z0W9  how  unkyndlie  that  ever  ze  have  delt  with  me,  bot 
<<  will  love  zow,  as  my  awnt,  and  respect  zow  as  my  moder  in  law. 
^  And  gif  ye  pies  to  knaw  farther  of  my  mynd  in  that  and  all  uther 
*<  thingis  betwixt  us,  my  ambassador  the  bishop  of  Ross  sail  be 
^<  ready  to  confer  with  zou.  And  so  after  my  hairtlie  commen- 
^(  dationis,  remitting  me  to  my  saide  ambassador,  and  zour  better 
^  consideratioun,  I  commit  zou  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
**  God,  quhom  I  pray  to  preserve  you  and  my  brother  Charles, 
^'  and  caus  zou  to  knaw  my  pairt  better  nor  ze  do.  From  Chaxt* 
'*  sworth  this  x  of  July,  1570. 

<*  To  my  Ladle  Lennox  ^  Your  natural  gude  Nice 

^  my  moder  in  law.  ^  and  lovioge  dochter.*^ 


producing  them  directly  as  evidence  against  her,  has  been 
represented  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  being  forged. 
According  to  the  account  orme  confederates  themselves, 
the  casket  containing  the  letters  was  seized  on  by  them  on 
the  20th  of  June,  one  thousand  &ve  hundred  and  sixty -seven ; 
but  the  first  time  that  they  were  judicially  stated  as  evidence 
against  the  queen  was  in  a  meeting  of  the  regent's  privy 
council,  December  fourth,  and  they  afterwaikls  served'  as 
the  foundation  of  the  acts  made  against  her  in  the  parlia- 
ment held  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month.  If  the  let- 
ters had  been  genuine,  it  is  contended,  that  the  obtaining 
possession  of  them  must  have  afforded  such  matter  of  tri- 
umph to  the  confederates,  that  they  would  instandy  have 
proclaimed  it  to  the  whole  world;  and  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  English  and  Fvench  ministers,  or  with  such  of 
their  fellow-subjects  as  condemned  their  proceedings,  they 
woiild  have  silenced  at  once,  every  advocate  for  the  queen^^ 
by  exhibiting  this  convincing  proof  of  her  guilt.  But  in 
this  reasoning  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  delicate 
and  perilous. situation  of  the  confederates  at  that  juncture* 
They  had  taken  arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  seized  her 
person  at  Carberry*hill,  and  hjEid  confined  her  a  prisoner  at 
Lochlevin.  A  considerable  number,  however,  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects, headed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  was  combined  against  them.  This 
combination,  they  soon  perceived,  they  could  not'hope  to 
break  or  to  vanquish  without  aid  eitiier  from  France  or 
England.  In  the  former  kingdom,  Mary's  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  period 
all  powerful,  and  the  king  himself  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her.  If  the  confederates  confined  their  views  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Bothwell,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  him  forever  from  her  ^^resence,  they 
might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be  countenanced  by  Charles  IX.  and 
his  ministers,  who  had  sent  an  envoy  into  Scotland  on  pur- 
pose to  dissuade  Mary  from  that  ill-fated  match ;  Append. 
Ko.  XXII.  whereas  the  loading  her  publicly  with  the  im- 
putation of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
would  be  deemed  such  an  inexpiable  crime  by  the  court  of 
France,  as  must  cut  off  every  hope  of  countenance  or  aid 
from  that  quarter.  From  England,  with  which  the  principal 
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coofederates  had  been  long  and  intimately  connected,  they* 
)iad  many  reasons  to  expei^  moFe  effectusd  support  j  but  to 
their  astonishment,  Elizai^i  condemned  their  proceedings 
i¥ith  asperity,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  captive 
queen,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  obtain  her  release 
md  restoration.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  only  one  of  the 
artifices  which  Elizabeth  .often  employed  in  her  transactions 
with  Scotland^  Though  her  most  sagacious  ministers  coa* 
sidered.it  as.  the  wisest  policy  to  support  the  confederate 
lords  rather  than  the  queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  disregarded 
their  counsel.*  tier  high  notions  of  royal  authority,  and 
of  the  submission  due  by  subjects,  induced  her,  on  this  oc* 
casion  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only  with  sin* 
cerity  but  with  zeal;  she  negotiated,  she  solicited,  she 
threatened^ '  Finding  the  confederates  inflexible,  she  en* 
deavoured  to  procure  Mary's  release  by  means  of  that  party 
^n  Scotland  which  continued  faithful  to  her,  and  instructed 
Throkmorton  to  correspond  with  the  leaders  of  it,  and  to 
make  overtures  to  tliat  effect.  Keith,  45 1»  App.  No* 
XXIIL  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  direct  her  ambassador 
atParif  to  concertmeasures  with  the  French  king  how  they, 
by  their  joint  efforts,  might  persuade  or  compel  the  Scots  tq 
^^  acknowledge  the  queen,  her  good  sister,  to  be  their  sover* 
^^  eign  lady  and  ^ueen,  and  renounce  their  obedience  to  her 
^^  son.'*  Keith,  462,  3,  4.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
the  confederates  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mary 
would  soon  obtain  liberty,  and  by  some  accommodation  be 
restored  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considei^able  portioii 


♦  This  was  the  opinion  of  Throkinorton,  as  appears  from  at) 
extract  of  his  letter  of  July  11th,  published  in  the  Append.  No. 
XXIL  The  same. were  the  sentiments  of  Cecil,  in  his  letter  of 
Aug.  19th,  }56||  to  sir  Henry  Nerris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  ip 
JF'rance :  *>  you  shall  perceive,"  says  he,  "  bjj  the  queen's  letter 
^*  to  you,  at  this  present,  how  earnestly  she  is  bent  in  favour  of 
i*  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  truly  since  the  tfeginning  she  hath  been 
»*  greatly  offended  with  the  lords ;  and,  howsoever  her  majesty 
^<  might  make  her  profits  by  bearing  with  the  lords  in  this  actioui* 
^^  yet  no  counsel  can  stay  her  majesty  from  manifesting  her  xxds" 
f*^  liking  of  tliem-l'  Cabbala,  140.  And  in  his  letter  of  Sept  3d| 
^*  The  queen's  majesty,  our  sovereign,  remaineth  still  offended 
**  with  the  lords  for  the  queen  ;  the  example  moveth  her."  lb, 
WJ»    Diggps,  Cpmp.  Amb.  Hr 
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of  her  authority  as  aoTcreign*  In  tliat  event  they  ibresav^ 
that  if  they  should  venture  to  accuse  her  pubKdy  of  acriase 
so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  her  husband,  they  must  not 
only  be  excluded  forever  from  power  and  favour^  but  from 
any  hope  of  personal  safety.  On  this  account  diey«long 
confined  themselves  to  that  «vluch  was  oripnally  declaved  to 
be  the  reason  of  their  taking  arms ;  the  avenging  the  king's 
death,  the  diss(4vtng  the  marriage  with  Botbwcdl,  die  in* 
fiictiog  on  him  condign  ponishoseoc,  or  banishing  him  for** 
ever  from  the  queen's  presence.  It  appears  from  the  letters* 
of  Throkmortoui  published  by  bishop  Kei^,  and  in  my  ap* 
pendiz,  that  his  sagacity  early  discovered  that  this  would 
be  the  tenor  of  their  conduct.  In  his  letter  from  £din* 
burgh,  dated  July  14th,  he  observes,  that  *^  they  do  not 
^  forget  their  own  peril  conjoined  with  the  danger  of  the 
^  prince,  but,  as  far  as  I  perceive,  they  intend  not  to  touch 
^  the  queen  either  in  surety  or  in  honour ;  for  they  speak  of 
^  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  afirm,  as  1  do 
^  learn,  that,  the  condition  aforesaid  accomplished  [r.  e.  the 
^*  separation  from  Bothwell],they  will  both  put  her  to  liber* 
^*  ty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate*^  Append.  No.  XXIL' 
His  letter  of  August  22d,  contains  a  declaration  made  ti> 
him  by  Lethington,  in  name  and  in  presence  of  his  associates^ 
^  that  they  never  meant  harm  neither  to  the  queen's  penoa 
^  nor  to  her  honour — that  they  have  been  contented  hitherto 
^^  to  be  condemned,  as  it  were,  of  all  prinoes,  strangers,  and, 
*^  namely,  of  the  queen  of  England,  being  charged  of  griev- 
**  ous  and  in£smous  titles,  as  to  be  noted  rebels,  traitors,  se* 
*\  ditious,  ingrate,  and  cruel,  all  which  they  suffer  and  bear 
^  upon  their  backs,  because  they  will  not  justify  themselveii 
**  nor  proceed  in  anything  that  may  touch  their  schrereign^ 
*^  honour.  But  in  case  they  be  with  these  defamations  con* 
*^  tinually  oppressed,  or  with  the  force,  aid,  and  practices 
^  of  other  princes,  and  >9amely  of  the  queen  of  England, 
**  put  in  danger,  or  to  an  extremity,  they  shall  be  compelled 
^  to  deal  otherwise  with  the  queen  than  they  intend,  or  than 
^  they  desire ;  for,  added  he,  you  may  be  sure  we  will  not 
*^  lose  our  lives,  have  our  hmds  forfeited,  and  be  reputed 
^*  rebels  through  the  world,  seeing  we  have  the  means  to 
^^  justify  ourselves."  Keith,  448.  From  this  view  of  the 
^ippery  ground  on  which  they  stood  at  tb^t  time,  their  con* 
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duct  in  not  producing  the  letten  for  several  months,  appeaiji 
not  only  to  have  been  prudent^  but  essential  to  their  own 
safety^ 

But  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  confederates  found 
it  nesessary  to  have  the  form  of  government,  which  they 
had  established,  confirmed  by  authori^  of  parliament,  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding  became  requisite.  All  that 
had  hitherto  been  done  with  respect  to  the  queen's  dismis- 
sion, the  seating  the  young  king  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  regent,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
the  deed  of  private  men.  It  required  the  exhibition  oi 
some  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  constitutional  act  giving 
the  sanction  of  its  approbation  to  such  violent  measures, 
;|nd  to  obtain  ^*  a  perfect  law  and  security  for  all  them  that 
^  either  by  deed,  counsel,  or  subscription,  had  entered  into 
^  that  cause  since  the  beginning.*'  Haynes,  453.  This 
prevmled '  with  the  regent  and  his  secret  counsel,  after 
,  long  deliberation,  to  agree  to  produce  all  the  evidence  of 
nrhich  they  were  possessed;  and  upon  that  production  par- 
liament passed  the  acts  which  were  required.  Such  a  change 
had  happened  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  induced  the 
confederates  to  venture  upon  this  change  in  their  con- 
duct. In  June,  a  powerful  combinadon  was  forming  against 
them,  under  the  leading  of  the  Hamiltons.  In  December, 
that  combination  was  broken;  most  of  the  members  of  it 
had  acknowledged  the  king  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  regent's  government.  Huntly,  Ar- 
gyll, Herries,  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  that  party, 
were  present  in  the  parliament,  and  concurred  in  all  its 
acts*  Edinburgh,  Dunbar,  Dumbarton,  and  all  the  chief 
strong  holds  in  the  kingdom,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
regent;  the  arms  of  France  had  full  occupation  in  its  civil 
war  with  the  hugonots.  The  ardour  of  Elizabeth's  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  captive  queen  seems  to  have  abated.  A  step 
that  would  have  been  followed  with  ruin  to  the  confede- 
rates in  June,  was  attended  with  little  danger  in  December. 
From  this  long  deduction  it  appears,  that  no  proof  of  the 
letters  being  forged  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  having  been  produced  immediately  after  the  twen- 
tieth of  June;  but  though  no  public  accusatiop  was  brought 
iuatautly  against  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  seizing,  the 
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<;a8ket,  hints  were  given  by  the  confederates,  that  they  pos-* 
sessed  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  her.  This  is  plainly 
implied  in  a  letter  of  Throkmorton,  July  2l8t,  Keith,  Pref» 
p.  xii*  and  more  clearly  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted 
from  his  letter  of  August  22.  In  his  letter  of  July  25,  the 
papers  contained  in  the  casket  are  still  more  plainly  pointed 
out.  *^  They  [i.  e*  the  confederates]  say,  that  they  have  as 
*'  apparent  proof  against  her  as  may  be,  as  well  by  the  testi* 
^*  mony  of  her  own  hand** writing,  which  they  have  recover- 
*'  ed,  as  also  by  sufficient  witnesses/'     Keith,  426. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  internal  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  queen's  letters  to  Bothwell,  we  may  observe,  1.  That 
whenever  a  paper  is  forged  with  a  particular  intention,  the 
eagerness  of  the  forger  to  establish  the  point  in  view,  his 
solicitude  to  cut  off  all  doubts  and  cavils,  and  to  avoid  any . 
appearance  of  uncertainty,  seldom  fail  of  prompting  him  to 
use  expressions  the  most  explicit  and  full  to  his  purpose* 
The  passages  foisted  into  ancient  authors  by  heretics  in 
different  ages ;  the  legendary  miracles  of  the  Romish  ssdnts; 
the  suppositious  deeds  in  their  own  favour  produced  by 
monasteries;  the  false  charters  of  homage  mentioned^ 
book  I.  are  s(^  many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  No  maxim 
seems  to  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  a  forger  is  often 
a^t  to  prove  too  much,  but  seldom  falls  into  the  error  of 
proving  too  littk.  The  point  which  the  queen's  enemies 
had  to  establish  was,  *^  that  as  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
^^  chief  executor  of  the  horrible  and  unworthy  murder  per- 
*^  petrated,  &c.  so  was  she  of  the  foreknowledge,  counsels 
^  devise,  persuader,  and  compiander  of  the  said  murder  to 
'^  be  done."  Good  ii.  207.  But  of  this  there  are  only  im« 
perfect  hints,  obscure  intimations,  and  dark  expressions  in 
the  letters,  which,  however  convincing  evidence  they  might 
furnish  if  found  in  real  letters,  bear  no  resemblance  to  that 
glare  and  superfluity  of  evidence  which  forgeries  commonly 
contain.  All  the  advocates  for  Mary's  innocence  in  her  own 
age,  contend  that  there  is  notning  in  the  letters  which  can 
serve  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt.  Lesly,  Blackwood,  Turner^ 
&c.  abound  with  passages  to  this  purpose ;  nor  are  the  sen- 
timents of  those  in  the  present  age  different.  ^^  Yet  still 
**  it  might  have  been  expected  (says  one  of  her  ablest  de- 
*'  fenders)  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  points  or  articles 
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^^  of  the  accusatioa  should  be  made  oat  clearly  by  the  proof. 
^  But  nothing  of  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  case» 
^*  There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  that  could  plainly  show 
^  the  writer  to  ha^«  been  in  the  foreknowledge,  counsel,  or 
^  device  of  any  murder,  far  less  to  have  persuaded  or  com- 
^  manded  it;  and  as  little  is  there  about  maintaining  or 
^  justifying  any  murders/'  Good,  i*  76*  How  ill  advised 
were  Mary's  adversaries,  to  contract  so  much  guilt,  and  to 
practise  so  many  artifices^  in  order  to  forge  letters,  which 
are  so  iU  contrived  for  establishing  the  conclusion  they  had 
in  view !  Had  they  been  so  base  as  to  have  recourse  to 
forgery,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they  would  have  pro- 
duced something  more  explicit  and  decisive  i  2*  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  invent  a  long  narration  of  fictitious 
events,  consisting  of  various  minute  particulars,  and  to  con- 
nect these  in  such  a  manner  with  real  facts,  that  no  mark 
of  fraud  shall  appear*  For  this  reason,  skilful  forgers  avoid 
any  long  detail  of  circumstances,  especially  of  foreign  and 
superfluous  ones,  well  knowing  that  the  more  these  are 
multiplied,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  detection  increased. 
Now  Mary's  letters,  especially  the  first,  are  filled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  circumstances,  extremely  natural  in  a  real 
correspondence,  but  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  queen's  enemies,  and  which  it  would  have  been  extreme 
folly  to  have  inserted,  if  they  had  been  altogether  imagi- 
nary, and  without  foundation.  3.  The  truth  and  reality  of 
several  circumstances  in  the  letters,  and  these,  too,  of  no 
very  public  nature,  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  collateral 
evidence.  Lett.  i«  Good.  ii.  p«»i.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
met  one  of  Lennox's  gentlemen,  and  to  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  him.  Thomas  Crawford,  who  was  the  per- 
son, appeared  before  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  and  con- 
firmed, upon  oath,  the  truth  of  this  circumstance.  He  like- 
wise declared,  that  during  the  queen's  stay  at  Glasgow,  the 
king  repeated  to  him,  every  night,  whatever  had  passed 
through  the  day,  between  her  majesty  and  him ;  and  that 
the  account  given  of  these  conversations  in  the  first  letter^ 
is  neariy  the  same  with  what  the  king  communicated  to 
him.  Good.  ii.  2I«5.  According  to  the  same  letter  there 
was  much  discourse  between  the  king  and  queen  concerning 
Mynto,  Hiegait,  and  Walcar.  Good.  ii.  a,  10>  11.     What 
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this  might  be,  was  altogether  unknown,  until  a  letter  of 
Mary's  preserved  in  the  Scottish  college  at  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished, Keith,  Pref.  vii.  discovered  .it  to  be  an  affair  of  so 
much  importance  as  merited  all  the  attention  she  paid  to  i( 
at  that  time.  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  French  am* 
bassador,  that  Mary  was  subject  to  a  violent  pain  in  her, 
side.  Keith,  ibid.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  lett.  1* 
p.  30.  in  a  manner  so  natural  as  can  scarcely  belong  to  any 
but  a  genuine  production.  If  we  shall  still  think  it  probable 
to  suppose  that  so  many  real  circumstances  were  artfully 
introduced  into  the  letters  by  the  forgers,  in  order  to  giv^ 
an  air  of  authenticity  to > their  production;  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  hold  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  following 
particular.  Before  the  queen  began  her  first  letter  to  Both- 
well,  she,  as  usual  among  those  who  write  long  letters  con« 
taining  a  variety  of  subjects,  made  notes  or  memorandums 
of  the  particulars  she  wished  to  remember;  but  as  she  sat 
up  writing  during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  after  her 
attendants  were  asleep,  her  paper  failed  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  letter  upon  the  same  sheet  on  which  she  had 
formerly  made  her  memorandums.  This  she  herself  take^ 
notice  of,  and  makes  an  apology  for  it:  ^*'  It  is  late;  I.  de- 
**  sire  never  to  cease  from  writing  unto  you,  yet  now,  after 
*'  the  kissing  of  your  hands,  I  will  end  my  letter.  Excuse 
^^  my  evil  writing,  and  read  it  twice  over.  Excuse  that 
^^  thing  that  is  scriblit,  for  I  had  na' paper  zesterday,  quhen 
*^  I  wrate  that  of  the  memorial."  Good*  ii.  28.  These  me- 
morandums still  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  letter;  and 
what  we  have  said  seems  naturally  to  account  for  the  man- 
ner how  they  might  find  their  way  into  a  real  letter.  It  is 
scarce  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  forger  would  think 
of  placing  memorandums  in  4he  middle  of  a  letter,  where, 
at  first  sight,  they  make  so  absurd  and  so  unnatural  an  ap«> 
pearance.  But  if  any  shall  still  carry  their  refinement  to 
such  a  length,  as  to  suppose  that  the  forgers  were  so  artful 
as  to  throw  in  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  genuineness,  they  must  at  least  allow  that  tlie 
queen's  enemies,  who  employed  these  forgers,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  design  and  meaning  of  these  short  notes  and 
memorandums;  'but  we  find  them  mistaking  them  so  far  aft 
to  imagine  that  thev  were  the  credit  of  the  bearer^  u  e.  points 
Vol.  II.  R  r 
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-concerning  which  the  queen  had  given  him  verbal  instruc- 
tions. Good,  lit  152.  This  they  cannot  possibly  be;  for 
the  qaeen  herself  writes  with  so  much  exactness,  concem- 
ing  the  different  points  in  the  memorandums,  that  there 
wad  BO  need  of.  giving  any  credit  or  instructions  to  the 
bearer  concerning  them.  The  memorandums  are  indeed 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  5.  Mary,  mentioning  her  con- 
versation with  the  king,  about  the  affair  of  Mynto,  Utegait, 
&c.  says,  "  The  morne,  [i-  e.  to-morrow  J  I  will  speik  to 
^'  him  upon  that  point ;"  and  then  adds,  ^^  As  to  the  rest  of 
*'  Willie -Hiegait's,  he  confesstt  it;  but  it  was  the  morne 
^  £i.  e.  the  morning]  after  my  coming  or  he  did  it."  Good, 
ii.  9.  This  addition,  which  could  not  have  been  made  till 
after  the  conversation  happened,  seems  either  to  have  been 
inserted  by  the  queen  into  the  body  of  the  letter,  or,  per- 
haps, she  having  written  it  on  the  margin,  it  was  taken 
thence  into  the  text.  If  we  suppose  the  letter  to  be  a 
real  one,  and  written  at  different  times,  as  it  plainly  bears^ 
this  circumstance  appears  to  be  very  natural ;  but  no  rea- 
son could  have  induced  a  forger  to  have  ventured  apon 
such  ah  anachronism,  for  which  there  was  no  necessity. 
An  addition  perfectly  similar  to  this  made  to  a  genuine 
paper,  may  be  found.  Good.  ii.  282. 

Buty  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  herself,  and  the  advocates 
for  her  innocence,  have  contended,  that  these  letters  were 
forged  by  her  enemies,  on  purpoiie  to  blast  her  reputation, 
and  to  justify  their  own  rebellion.  It  is  not  necdisary  to 
take  notice  of  the  arguments  which  were  produced,  in  her 
own  age,  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  the  observations  which 
we  bare  already  made,  contain  a  full  reply  to  them.  An 
author,  who  has  inquired  into  the  affairs  of  that  period  with 
great  industry,  and  who  has  Acquired  much  knowledge  of 
them,  has  published  (as  he  affirms)  a  demonstration  of  the 
forgery  of  Mary's  letters.  This  demonstration  he  founds  up- 
on evidence  both  intemul  and  external.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  he  observes,  that  tl^  French  copy  of  the  queen's 
letters  is  plainly  a  translation  of  Buchanan's  Latin  copy ; 
which  Latin  copj^'  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Scottish  copy  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  assertion  of  the  queen's  enemies, 
that  she  wrote  them  originally  in  French,  is  altogether 
groundless,  and  the  whole  letters  are  gross  forgeries.     He  ^ 
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accounts  for  this  strange  succession  of  translations,  by  sup- 
posing that  when  the  forgery  was  projected,  no  persoa 
could  be  found  capable  of  writing  originally  in  the  French 
language  letters  which  would  pass  for  the  queen's;  for  that 
reason  they  were  first  composed  in  Scottish ;  but  unluckily 
the  French  interpreter,  as  he  conjectures,  did  not  under- 
stand that  language;  and  therefore  Buchanan  translated 
them  into  Latin,  and  from  his  Latin  they  were  rendered 
into  French.   Good.  i.  79,  80. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  proof  whatever 
is  produced  of  any  of  these  suppo^tions.  The  manners  of 
the  Scots,  in  that  age,  when  almost  every  man  of  rank  spent 
a  part  of  his  youth  in  France,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  was  great,  render  it  altogether  improbable 
that  so  many  complicated  operations  should  be  necessary  in 
order  to  procure  a  few  letters  to  be  written  in  the  French 
Issoguage. 

But  without  insisting  farther  on  this,  we  may  observe, 
that  all  this  author's  premises  may  be  granted^  and  yet  his 
conclusion  will  not  follow,  unless  he  likewise  prove  that  the 
French  letters,  as  we  now  have  *them,  are  a  true  copy  of 
those  which  were  produced  by  Murray  and  his  pzrtf  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  at  York  and  Westminster.  But 
this  he  has  i|ot  attempted ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  history 
of  the  letters,  such  an  attempt,  it  is  obvious^  must  have' been 
unsuccessful.  The  letters  were  first  published  at  the  end 
of  Buchanan's  Detection.  The  first  edition  of  this  treatise 
was  in  Latin,  in  which  language  three  of  the  queen's  letters 
were  subjoined  to  it;  Uiis  Latin  edition  was  printed  A.  D. 
1571.  Soon  after,  a  Scottish  translation  of  iir  was  published, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  were  printed,  likewise  in  Scottish,  the 
three  letters  which  had  formerly  appeared  in  Latin,  and 
&ve  other  letters  in  Scottish,  which  were  not  in  the  Latin 
edition.  Next  appeared  a  French  translation  of  the  De- 
tection, and  of  seven  of  the  letters ;  this  bears  to  have  been 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Waltem,  1572.  The  name 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  printer,  is  allowed  by  all  parties 
to  be  a  manifest  imposture.  Our  author,  from. observing 
the  day  of  the  month,  from  which  the  printing  ts  said  to 
have  been  finished,  has  asserted  that  this  edition  was  print- 
ed at  London ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  a  date  found 
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in  a  book,  where  every  other  circumstance  with  regard  to 
the  printing  is  allowed  to  be  false.  Blarkwood,  who  (next 
to  Lesly)  was  the  best  informed  of  all  Mary's  advocates  in 
that  age,  affirms,  that  the  French  edition  of  the  Detection 
was  published  in  France:  *^  II  [Buchanan]  a  depuis  ad- 
**  jousti  a  ceste  declamation  un  petit  libelle  du  pretendu 
^  manage  du  due  de  Norfolk,  et  de  la  fafon  de  son  proces, 
*'ct  la  tout  envoye  aux  freres  a  la  R^chelle,  lesquels  voy- 
"  ants  qu'il  pouvoit  servir  a  la  cause,  I'ont  traduit  en  Fran- 
*^  9018,  et  iceluy  fut  imprimee  a  Edinbourg,  c^est  a  dire  a 
'^  la  Rochelle,  par  Thomas  Waltem,  nom  aposte  et  fait  a 
**  plaisir,  Martyre  de  Marie.  Jebb.  ii.  256."  The  author  of 
die  Innocence  de  Marie  goes  farther,  and  names  the  French 
translator  of  the  Detection.  ^^  Et  icelui  premierement  com- 
^^*  pose  (comme  il  semble)  par  George  Buchanan  Escossoys, 
^*  et  depuis  traduit  en  langue  Fran^oise  par  un  hugonot, 
*^  Poitevin  (advocat  de  vocation)  Camuz,  soy  disant  gentil* 
^^  homme,  et  un  de  plus  remarquez  sediteuz  de  France. 
♦*  Jebb,  i.  425,  443.'*  The  concurring  testimony  of  two 
contemporary  authors,  whose  residence  in  France  afforded ' 
them  sufficient  means  of  information,  must  outweigh  a 
slight  conjecture.  The  French  translator  does  not  pretend 
to  publish  the  original  French  letters  as  written  by  the 
queen  herself;  he  expressly  declares  that  he  translated 
them  from  the  Latin.  Good.  i»  103.  Had  our  author  at- 
tended to  all  these  circumstances,  he  might  have  saved 
-himself  the  labour  of  so  many  criticisms  to  prove  that  the 
present  French  copy  of  the  letters  is  a  translation  from  the 
Latin*  The  French  editor  himself  acknowledges  it,  and  so 
fer  as  I  know,  no  person  ever  denied  it. 

We  may  observe  that  the  French  translator  was  so  igno- 
rant, as  to  afiirm  that  Mary  had  written  these  letters,  partly 
in  French,  partly  in  Scottish*  Good.  i.  103.  Had  this 
translation  been  published  at  London  by  Cecil,  or  had  it 
been  made  by  his  direction,  so  gross  an  error  would  not 
have  been  admitted  into  it«  This  ert'or,  however,  was  ow* 
ing  to  an  odd  circumstance.  In  the  Scottish  translation  of 
the  Detection,  two  or^three  sentences  of  the  original  French 
were^.prefixed  to  each  letter,  which  bricking  off  with  an  &c. 
the  Scottish  translation  pf  the  whole  letter  followed.  This 
method  of  printing  translations  was  not  uncommon  in  that 
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age.  The  French  editor  observing  this,  foolishly  concluded 
that  the  letters  had  been  written  partly  in  French,  partly  in 
Scottish. 

If  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  sentences  of 
each  letter,  which  still  remain,  and  apply  to  them  that  spe* 
cies  of  criticism,  by  which  our  author  has  examined  the 
whole^  a  clear  proof  will  arise,  that  there  was  a  French 
copy  not  translated  from  the  Latin,  but  which  was  itself  the 
original  from  which  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  have  been 
translated.  This  minute  criticism  must  necessarily  be  disa< 
greeable  to  many  readers ;  but  luckily  a  few  sentences  only 
are  to  be  examined,  which  will  render  it  extremely  short; 

In  the  first  letter,  the  French  sentence  prefixed  to  it 
ends  with  these  words,  y  faisoit  ton*  It  is  plain  this  eX'-' 
pression,  veu  ce  que  pent  uh  corps  sans  cosury  is  by  no 
means  a  translation  of  cum  plane  perinde  assent  atque  corpus 
sine  corde.  The  whole  sentence  has  a  spirit  and  elegance 
in  the  French,  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  Scottish  have 
retained  Jusques  a  la  dinee  is  not  a  translation  of  tot$  prtffi-' 
dit  tempore;  the  Scottish  translation,  quhile  denner'time^ 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  French  more  properly;  for  an- 
ciently quhile  signified  until  as  well  as  during*  ye  rCay 
pas  tenu  grand  propos  is  not  justly  rendered  neque  contule*- 
rim  sermonem  cum  quoquam;  the  phrase  used  in  the  French 
copy  is  one  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  gives  a  more 
probable  account  of  her  behaviour  than  the  other.  Jugeant 
bien  qu^il  n^y  faisoit  ton  is  not  a  translation  of  ut  quijudica^ 
rent  id  non  esse  ex  usu.  The  French  sentence  prefixed  to 
lett.  ii.  ends  with  apprendre.  It  is  evident  that  both  the 
Latin  and  Scottish  translations  have  omitted  altogether 
these  words,  et  toutejois  je  ne  puis  apprendre.  The  French 
sentence  prefixed  to  lett.  3.  ends  with  presenter »  J^aye 
veille  plus  tard  la  haut  is  plainly  no  translation  of  diutius 
illic  morata  sum  ;  the  sense  of  the  French  is  better  expres- 
sed by  the  Scottish,  /  have  walkit  laiter  there  up.  Again, 
Pour  excuser  vostre  affaire  is  very  diiferent  from  ad  excu* 
sandam  nostra  negotia*  The  five  remaning  letters  never 
appeared  in  Latin ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  their  being 
ever  translated  into  thalf  language.  Four  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  published  in  French.  This  entirely  overturns  our 
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nuthor'ft  hypothesis  concerning  the  necesssity  of  a  transla* 
tion  into  Latin* 

In  the  Scottish  edition  of  the  Detection  the  whole  sonnet 
is  printed  in  French  as  well  as  in  Scottish,  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  believe  that  this  Scottish  copy  could  be  the  original 
from  which  the  French  was  translated.  The  French  con- 
sists of  verses  which  have  both  m^^asure  and  rhyme,  and 
which,  in  many  places,  are  far  from  b^ing  inelegant.  Hie 
Scottish  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  but  without 
measure  or  rhyme.  Now  no  man  could  ever  think  of  a 
thing  so  absurd  and  impracticable,  as  to  require  one  to 
trandate  a  certain  given  number  of  lines  in  prose,  into  ao 
equal  number  of  verses,  where  both  measure  and  rhyme 
were  to  be  observed.  The  Scottish,  on  the  contrar}',  ap» 
pears  manifestly  to  be  a  translation  of  the  French;  the 
phrases^  the  idioms,  and  many  of  the  words  are  French, 
and  not  Scottish.  Besides,  the  Scottish  translator  has,  in 
several  instances,  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  in 
many  more  expresses  the  sense  imperfectly.  Had  the  son- 
net been  forged,  this  could  not  have  happened.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  fraud  would  have  understood  their  own  work. 
I  shall^ satisfy  myself  with  one  example,  in  which  there  is  a 
proof  of  both  my  assertions.    Stanza  viii.  ver.  9. 

Pour  luy  j'attendz  toute  bonne  fortune. 
Pour  luy  je  veux  garder  sante  et  vie. 
Pour  luy  tout  vertu  de  suivre  j'ay  envie. 

For  him  I  attend  all  good  fortune, 
For  him  I  will  conserve  helthe  and  lyfe. 
For  him  I  desire  to  ensure  courage. 

Attend  in  the  first  line  is  not  a  Scottish,  but  a  French 
phrase ;  the  two  other  lines  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the 
French,  and  the  last  is  absolute  nonsense. 

The  eighth  letter  was  never  translated  into  French.  It 
contains  much  refined  mysticism  about  devices^  a  folly  of 
that  age,  of  which  Mary  was  very  fond,  as  appears  from 
several  other  circumstances,  particularly  from  a  letter  con- 
cerning impresas  by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  If  Ma- 
ry's adversaries  forged  her  letters,  they  were  certainly  em- 
ployed very  idly  when  they  produced  this. 
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From  these  observations  it  seem's  to  be  evident  that  there 
was  a  French  copy  of  Mary's  letters,  of  which  the  Latin 
and  Scottish  were  only  translations.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  copy  but  those  few  sentences  which  are  prefixed  to 
the  Scottish  translation.  The  French  editor  laid  hold  of 
these  sentences,  and  tacked  his  own  translation  to  them, 
which  so  far  as  it  is  his  work,  is  a  servile  and  a  very  wretch- 
ed translation  of  Buchanan's  Latin;  whereas,  in  those  in- 
troductory sentences,  we  have  discovered  strong  marks  of 
'  their  being  originals,  and  certain  proofs  that  they  are  not 
translated  from  the  Latin. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  from  comparing  the  Latin  and  Scot- 
tish translations  with  these  sentences,  that  die  Scottish 
translator  has  more  perfectly  attained  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  French  than  the  Latin.  And  it  appears,  that  the 
letters  were  very  early  translated  into  Scottish,  Good.  ii. 
76.  *It  is  probable  that  Buchanan  made  his  translation,  not 
from  the  French,  but  from  the  Scottish  copy.  Were  it  ne- 
cessary, several  critical  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced. 
One  that  has  been  already  mentioned  seems  decisive.  Diu* 
iitis  iliic  morata  sum  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  fay 
vetlle  plus  tard  ta  hctut;  but  if,  instead  of  /  walkit  [i.  e* 
watched]  latter  there  up^  we  suppose  that  Buchanan  read  / 
wahttty  &c.  this  mistake,  into  which  he  might  so  easily 
have  fallen,  accounts  for  the  error  in  his  translation. 

These  criticisms,  however  minute,  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concern- 
ing them,  the  other  auguments,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
evidence,  remain  in  full  force. 

The  external  proofs  of  the  forger)'  of  the  queen's  letters, 
which  our  author  has  produced,  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  specious,  but  are  not  more  solid  than  that  which  we  have 
already  examined.  These  proofs  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads.  1.  The  erroneous  and  contradictory  accounts  which 
are  said  to  be  given  of  the  letters,  upon  the  first  judicial 
production  of  them.  In  the  secret  council  held  Decern.  4, 
1567,  they  are  described  "  as  her  privie  letters  written  and 
subscrivit  with  her  awin  hand."  Haynes,  454.  Good.  ii. 
64.  In  the  act  of  parliament,  passed  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  they  are  described  as  "  her  privie  letters  writ- 
tin  halelie  with  her  awin  band."  Good.  ib.   67.     This  di- 
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versity  of  description  has  been  considered  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  forgery.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hume 
accounts  for  this  is  natural  and  plausible,  vol*  v.  p.  498. 
And  several  ingenious  remarks,  tending  to  confirm  his  ob- 
servations,  are  made  in  a  phamphlet  lately  published,  enti- 
tled, Miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  inquiry  into  the  evi- 
Jence  against  Mary  ^ueen  qf  Scots.  To  what  they  have 
observed  it  may  be  added,  that  the  original  act  of  secret 
council  does  not  now  exist ;  we  have  only  a  copy  of  it 
found  among  Cecil's  papers,  and  the  transcriber  has  been 
manifestly  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless,  that  an  argument 
founded  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of  his  accuracy  is  of 
little  force.  Several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  we 
are  enabled  to  point  out,  by  comparing  his  copy  of  the  act 
of  secret  council  with  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  it#  The  former  contains  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment ;  in  the  latter  the  real  petition  is  resumed  verbatim^ 
and  converted  into  a  law«  In  the  copy,  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell  is  called  ^*  a  priyeit  marriage,"  which  it 
certainly  was  not ;  for  it  was  celebrated,  after  proclamation  of 
banns,  in  St.  Giles's  church  three  several  days,  and  with 
public  solemnity ;  but  in  the  act  it  is  denominated  ^*  ane 
pretendit  marriage,"  which  is  the  proper  description  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  party.  In  the  copy,  the  queen  is 
said  to  be  ^^  so  thrall  and  bludy  affectionat  to  the  privat  appe- 
tite of  that  tyran,"  which  is  nonsense,  but  in  the  act  it  is 
**  blindly  affectionat."  In  the  copy  it  is  said,  *^  all  nobill  and 
virtuous  men  abhorring  their  traine  and  companie."  In  the 
act,  *^  their  tyrannic  and  companie,"  which  is  evidendy  the 
true  reading,  as  the  other  has  either  no  meaning,  or  is  a 
mere  tautology.  2.  The  other  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  account,  given  of  the  time  when,  and  the  places  from 
which,  the  letters  are  supposed  to  have  been  written,  with 
what  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  queen's  motions. 
According  to  the  paper  published,  Anders.  ii«  269.  which 
has  been  called  Murray's  Diary,  and  which  is  formed  up- 
on  the  authority  of  the  letters,  Mary  set  out  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow,  January  21st,  1567;  she  arrived  there  on 
the  23d;  left  that  place  on  the  27th  ;  she,  together  with  the 
king,  reached  LiDlithgow  on  the  28th,  stayed  in  that  town 
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onfy  ontf  night,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  But,  according  to  Mr  Goodall,  the  queen 
did  not  leave  Edinburgh  until  Friday,  January  24th  $  as  she 
stayed  a  night  at  Callendar,  she  could  not  reach  Glasgoinf 
sooqer  than  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  25th,  and  she  re- 
turned  to  Linlithgow  on  Tuesday^  the  28th.  By  Consequence^ 
the  first  letter,  which  supposes  the  queen  to  have  been  at 
least  four  days  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  second  letter^ 
which  bears  date  at  Glasgow^  Saturday  thoming'i  whereas 
ihe  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  evening,  must  be  forge^ 
ries.  That  the  queen  did  not  set  out  fro%  Edinburgh  soon^ 
er  than  the  24th  -  of  Januarys  is  evident  (as  he  contends) 
from  the  public  records,  which  contain  a  Precept  of  a  con^ 
Jlrmatien  ^f  a  liferent^  by  James  Boyd  to  Margaret  Chal** 
mers,  granted  by  the  queen,  on  the  24th  of  Januarys  at 
Edinburgh,  and  likewise  a  letter  of  the  queen's^  d^ted  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  same  day,  appointing  Jameif  Inglis  tayloif 
to  the  prince  her  son. '  That  the  king  and  queen  had  re- 
turned to  Linlithgow  on  the  26th,  appears  from  a  deed,  idt 
which  they  appoint  Andrew  Ferrier  keeper  of  their  palace 
there,  dated  at  Linlithgow,  January  28.  Good.  i«  118. 

This  has  been  represented  to  be  not  only  a  convincing^ 
but  a  legal  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters  said  to  be 
written  by  Mary  i  but  how  far  it  falls  short  of  this,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations  i 

1*  It  is  evident  from  a  declaration  dr  eonfessidii  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that  before  the  conferetices  at  York^ 
which  were  opened  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1568,  Mary 
had,  by  an  artifice  of  Maitland's,  got  into  her  hands  a  cop^ 
of  those  letters  which  her  subjects  accbsed  faicr  of  havingf 
written  to  Bothwell.  Brown's  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 31,  36.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  bishop  of 
Ross  had  seen  the  letters  befoce  he  wrote  the  defence  of 
queen  Mary's  honour,  in  the  year  1570.  They  were  pub« 
lished  to  all  the  world,  together  with  Buchanan's  Deteetioni 
A.  D.  1571*  Now,  if  they  had  contained  an  error  so  gross^ 
and,  at  that  time,  so. obvious  to  discovery^  as,  the  sopposi^ 
ing  the  queen  to  have  passed  several  days  at  Glasgow,  while 
she  was  really  at  Edinbiirj^;'  bad  they  €c>ntained  a  letter 
dated  at  Glasgow,Saturdayinjp'^ipg,  though  she  did  not  ar« 
rive  there  till  the  evening ;  is  it  possible  that  she  herself^  wbili 
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knew  her  own  modom^  or  tlie  able  and  zealous  advocates  - 
who  appeared  for  her  in  that  age,  should  not  have  publish- 
ed and  exposed  this  contradiction,  and,  by  so  doing,  have 
Masted  at  once  die  credit  of  such  an  imposture  i  In  disqui- 
sitions  which  are  naturally  abstruse  and  intricate  the  ingen- 
utty  of  the  latest  author  may  discover  many  things  which 
have  escaped  the  attention,  or  baffled  the  sagacity,  of  those 
who  have  formerly  considered  the  same  subject.  But  when 
a  matter  of  fact  lay  so  obvious  to  view,  diis  circumstance 
of  its  being  unobserved  by  the  queen  herself,  or  by  any  of 
her  adherents,  is  almost  a  demonstration  that  there  is  some 
ilibtake  or  fallacy  in  our  author's  arguments.  So  far  are 
any,  either  of  our  historians,  or  of  Mary's  defenders,  from 
ealling  in  question  the  common  account  concerning  the  lime 
of  the  queen's  setting  out  to  Glasgow,  and  her  returning 
ftom  It,  that  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  differ* 
ence  among  them  with  regard  to  this  point#  But  farther, 
2.  Those  papers  in  the  public  records,  on  which  our  an* 
tbor  tests  the  proof  of  his  assertion  concerning  the  queen's 
asottons,  aire  not  the  originds  subscribed  by  the  queen,  but 
copies  only,  or  translations  of  copies  of  those  originals.  It 
is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  very  easy,  to  render  this  in- 
teligible  to  persons  tmacquainted  with  die  forms  of  law  in 
Scotland  I  but  every  Scotsman  conversant  in  business  will 
understand  me  wh«i  I  say  that  the  precept  of  confirmation 
of  the  Kfe-rent  to  Bo3rd  is  only  a  Latin  copy  or  note  of,  a 
precdpt,  which  was  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  on  a  warrant 
Jrcvm  the  mgnet  oSce;  proceeding  on  a  signature  which  bore 
date  at  Edinburgh,  the  d4th  of  January;  and  that  the  deed 
In  favour  of  |ames  Inglis  is  the  copy  of  a  letter,  sealed  with 
the  privy  seal,  proceeding  on  a  signature  which  bore  date 
at  Edinburgh,  January  34.  From  all  this  we  may  argue 
with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  a  proof  founded  on  papers 
Whi<^h  ftre  so  many  removes  distant  from  the  originids,  can* 
•ot  but  be  very  lame  and  uncertain. 
.  3.  At  that  time  all  public  papers  were  issued  in  this 
natitfe  both  of  the  king  and  queen ;  by  law,  the  king's  sttb« 
Scription  was  no  less  requisite  to  any  paper  than  the  queen's  t 
and  therefore,  unless  the  original  signatures  be  produced, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  day  when  each  of  them' 
irtgned,  or  to  prove  that  it  waft  signed,  only  by  one  al  themv. 


die  legal  proof  uiaihg  from  these  papers  Would  be,  d»tt 
both  the  king  and  queen  signed  them  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
84th  of  January. 

'  4.  The  dates  of  the  warrants  or  precepts  issued  by  the 
sovereign  in  that  age,  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  arbitrary,  and  affixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  | 
sindof  consequence,  these  daces  were  seldom  accurate,  are 
often  fake,  and  can  never  be  relied  upon.  This  abuse  be* 
came  so  frequent,  and  was  found  to  be  so  pernicious,  that; 
an  act  of  parliament,  At  Dt  1592,  declared  the  fixing  t 
false  date  to  a  signature  to  be  high  treason* 

5.  There  still  remain,  in  the  public  records,  a  great 
number  of  papers,  which  prove  the  necessity  of  this  law^ 
as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  '  arguments.  An4 
though  it  be  no  easy  matter,  at  the  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies, to  prove  any  particular  date  to  be  false,  yet  surprise 
ing  instances  of  this  kind  shall  be  produced.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  from  history,  than  that  the  l^ing  was  at  Glaa* 
gow  24th  January,  1567;  and  yet  the  record  of  signatures 
from  1565  to  1582,  foL  16th,  contains  the  copy  of  a  sig* 
nature  to  Archibald  Edmonston,  said  to  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  our  sovereigns^  i.  e.  the  king  and  queen,  at  Edin* 
burgh,  January  24,  156T;  so  that  if  we  were  to  rel\  in|« 
plicitly  upon  the  dates  in -the  records  of  that  age,  or  to 
hold  our  author's  argument  to  be  good,  it  would  prove  tha( 
not  only  the  queen,  but  the  king  too,  was  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  24th  of  January. 

It  appears  from  an  original  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Ross^ 
that  on  the  25th  of  October  1566,  Mary  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  Keith,  App.  134  ;  and  yet  a  deed  is  to  be  found 
in  the  public  records,  which  bears  that  it  was  signed  by  the 
queen  that  day«  Privy  seal,  lib.  35.  fol.  99.  Ouchterhny.^ 

Bothweli  seized  the  queen  as  she  returned  from  Stirling, 
April  24th,  1567,  and  (according  to  her  own  account)  con^ 

*  N.  B.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  this  Disscrtationi 
another  instance  of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  go  befors 
and  follow  was  mentioned :  but  that,  as  has  since  been  diiicovered, 
was  founded  on  a  mistake  of  the  person  employed  to  search  the  ret 
cords,  and  is,  therefore,  omitted  in  this  edition.  The  reasoning, 
however,  in  the  Dissertation,  9^$pA/i  itUl  in  hn^  lltlwld)^ 
|t«|M|ing  ttiis  omissif^. 
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ducted  her  to  Dunbar  with  all  diligence.  And.  i.  9ir.  But 
our  author,  relying  on  the*  dates  of  some  papers  which  he 
found  in  the  records,  supposes  that  Bothwell  allowed  her 
to  stop  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  transact  business  there.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  improbable  than  this  supposition.  Wc 
may  therefore  rank  the  date  of  the  deed  to  Wrigf^tj  Privy 
seal,  lib.  36.  fol.  43.  and  which  is  mentioned  by  our  au» 
thor,  vol.  i.  124.  among  the  instances  of  the  false  dates  of 
.  papers  which  were  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
in  that  age*  Our  author  has  mistaken  the  date  of  the 
other  paper  to  Fo];beSy  ibid.  It  is  signed  April  14th,  not 
April  84th. 

If  there  be  any  point  agreed  upon  in  Mary's  history,  it 
is,  that  she  remained  at  Dunbar  from  the  time  that  Both- 
well  carried  her  thither,  till  she  returned  to  Edinburgh 
along  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Our  author  him- 
self allows  that  she  resided  twelve  days  there,  vol.  i.  367. 
Now  though  there  are  deeds  in  the  records  which  bear  that 
they  were  signed  by  the  queen  at  Dunbar  during  that  time, 
yet  there  are  others  which  bear  that  they  were  signed  at 
Edinburgh ;  e.  g.  there  is  one  at  Edinburgh,  April  2rth| 
Privy  seal,  lib  36.  fol.  97.  There  are  others  said  to  be  sign- 
ed at  Dun&ar  on  that  day.  Lib.  31.  Chart.  No.  524,  526. 
ib.  lib.  32*  No.  154,  157.  There  are  some  signed  at  Dun- 
bar, April  28th.  Others  at  Edinburgh,  April  30th.  lib.  32* 
Chart*  No.  492.  Others  at  Dunbar,  May  Ist.  Id.  ibid.  No. 
158.  These  different  charters  suppose  the  queen  to  hav^ 
made  so  many  unknown,  improbable,  and  inconsistent 
journeys,  that  they  afford  the  clearest  demonstration  that 
the  dates  in  these  records  ought  not  to  be  depended  on. 

This  becomes  more  evident  from  the  date  of  the  charter 
said  to  be  signed  April  27th,  which  happened  that  year  tp 
be  a  Sunday,  which  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  day  of  busi- 
ness in  Scotland,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  sederunt, 
then  kept  by  the  lords  of  session.  « 

From  this  short  review  of  our  author'>8  proof  of  the  for- 
gery of  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  it  is  evident  that  his  argu- 
ments are  far  from  amounting  to  demonstration.* 

*  The  uncertainty  of  any  conclusion  formed  merely  on  the 
date  of  public  papers  in  th^t  age^  especiaUy  with  respect  to  the 
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Another  argument  against  the  genuineneas  of  these  let« 
ters  is  founded  on  the  style  and  composition,  which  are 
said  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  queen,  and  unlike 
her  real  productions.  It  is  plain,  both  from  the  gr^at  ac- 
curacy of  composition  in  most  of  Mary's  letters,  and  even 
from  her  solicitude  to  write  them  in  a  fair  hand,  that  she 
valued  herself  on  those  accomplishments,  and  was  desir- 
ous of  being  esteemed  an  elegant  writer.  But  when  she 
wrote  at  any  time  in  a  hurry,  then  many  marks  of  inaccu- 
iracy  appear.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  found 
in -a  paper  published  Good.ii.  301.  Mary's  letters  to  Both- 
well  were  written  in  the  utmost  hurry ;  and  yet  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  translation,  they  are  not  destitute  ei- 
ther of  spirit  or  of  energy.  The  manner  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  love  to  Bothwell  has  lieen-  pronounced  indecent^ 
and  even  shocking.  But  Mary's  temper  led  her  to  warm  ex- 
pressions of  her  regard ;  those  refinements  of  delicacy, 
which  now  appear  in  all  the  commerce  between  the  sexes, 
were,  in  that  age^ut  little  known,  even  v.among  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  Among  the  earl  of  Hardwicke's  pa- 
king,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  discovery  which  was  made 
lately.  Mr.  Davidson  (to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation when  I  composed  this  Dissertation,  thirty-three  years 
ago)  has  in  the  course  of  his  intelligent  researches  into  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  found  an  original  paper  which  must  ap- 
pear curious  to  Scottish  antiquaries.  Buchanan  asserts,  that  on 
account  of  the  king's  frequent  absence,  occasioned  by  his  dis- 
sipation and  ^ove  of  field  sports,  a  cachettcy  or  stamp  cut  in  me- 
tal, was  made,  with  which  his  name  was  affixed  to  public  deeds^ 
as  if  he  had  been  present.  Hist  lib.  xvii.  p.  343.  Edit.  Rudw 
dim.  Knox  i*elates  the  same  thing.  Hist.  p.  393;  How  muck* 
this  may  have  divested  the  king  of  the  consequence  which  he 
derived  from  having  his  name  conjoined  with  that  of  the  queen 
in  all  public  deeds,  as  the  affixing  of  his  name  was]  thereby  put 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  person  who  had'  the  <fustody  of  the 
euchette^  is  manifest.  The  keeping  of  it,  as  both  Buchanan  and 
Knox  affirm,  was  committed  to  Rizio. .  A  late  defender  of  queen 
Mary  calls  in  question  what  they  relate,*  and  seems  to  consider 
it  as  one  of  their  aspersions.  Goodall,  vol  i.  p.  238.  The  truth 
of  their  assertion,  hoii^ver,  b  now  fully  established  by  the  ori- 
ginal deed  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  I  have  seen  and  exam- 
ined with  attention.  It  is  now  lodged  by  Mr.  Davidson  in  the 
tfgnet  office.  In  •  it,  ^e  subscription  of  the  kii^g's  name  has 
f  vidently  been  made  by  a  cachettcy  with  printer's  ink. 
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pers,  there  ii  a  series  of  letters,  from  Mary  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  copied  from  the  Harleian  library,  p.  sr.  b.  9» 
fol.  88«  in  which  Mary  declares  her  love  to  that  nobleman 
in  language  which  would  now  be  reckoned  extremely  indeli* 
cate;  Hard.  State  Papers,  i.  189,  &c. 

Some  of  Mary-s  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  before 
the  murder  of  her  husband ;  some  of  them  after  that  event 
and  before  her  marriage  to  Bothwell.  Those  which  are  pri- 
or to  the  death  of  her  hilsband  abound  wi^h  the  fondest  ez« 
pressions  of  her  love  to .  Bothwell,  and  excite  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  their  familiarity  had  been  ex- 
tremely criminal.  We  find  in  them,  too,  some  dark,  ex* 
pressions,  which  her  enemies  employed  to  prove  that  she 
was  no  stranger  to  the  schemes  which  were  formed  against 
her  husband's  4ife.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  passa* 
ges :  '*  Alace !  I  never  dissavit  ony  body ;  but  I  remit 
me  altogider  to  zour  will.  Send  me  advertisement  quhat  I 
sail  do,  and  quhatsaever  thing  come  thereof,  I  sail  obey 
zow.  Advise  to  with  zourself,  gif  ze  can  find  out  ony  ni^jr.  ^ 
secret  invention  by  medicine,  for  he  suld  tak'  itedicitiei 
and  the  bath  at  Craigmillar."  Good.  ii.  22.  **  Se^  not 
hir  quhais  fenzeit  teiris  suld  not  be  s^  meikle  praisit  and  es- 
temit,  as  the  trew  and  faithful  travelUs  quhilk  I  sustene  for 
to  merit  hir  place.  For  obtainiiig  of  thi^  quhilk,  againis  . 
my  natural,  I  betrayis  thame  thfi^tn^^lmpescheixie.  God 
forgive  me,"  &c.  Ibid.  27*  ^*  I  have  wiaiikit  later  thairup, 
than  I  wald  have  done,  gif  it  had  not  been  to  draw'  some-.  ^ 
thing  out  of  him,  quhilk  this  berer  wjU  schaw  zoW,  "^qii^ilk^  ' 
is  the  fairest  commodity  that  can  be  offerit  to  excuse  zoiir 
affairs."  Ibid.  32.  From  the  letters  posterior  to  the  death 
of  her  husband,  it  is  evident  that  the  scheme  of  Bothwell's 
seizing  Mary  by  force,  and  tarrying  her  along  with  him, 
ivas  contrived  in  concert  with  herself,  and  with  her  ap- 
probation.* 

•  That  letters  of  so  much  importance  as  those  of  Mary  to, 
Bothwell  should  have  been  entirely  lost,  appears  to  many  alto- 
gether unaccountable.  After  being  produced  in  England  before 
Elizifebeth's  commissioners,  they  were  delivered  back  by  them  to 
the  earl  of  Murray.  Good.  ii.  335.  He  seems  to  have  kept  them 
in  his  possession  during  life.    After  his  deaths  they  fell  into  the 
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With  respect  to  the  sonnets,  sir  David  Dalrymple  has 
proved  dearly,  that  they  must  have  been  written  aifter  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  prior  to  Mary's  marriage  with 

hands  of  Lennox  his  successor,  who  restored  ^>em  to  the  earl  of 
Mprton.  Good.  ii.  9 1 .  Though  it  be  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  of  the  questions  which  gave  occasion  to  this  Disserta- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers 
to  inform  them,  that,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  which  has  kite* 
ly  been  made,  no  copy  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  publk  libraries  in  Great  Britain.  Th^  only  certain 
intelligence  conceniing  them,  since  the  time  of  their  being  deli- 
vered  to  Morton,  was  communicated  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Birch, 
Extract  of  the  letters  of  Robert  Bowes,  esq.  ambassador  from 
^ueen  Elizabeth  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  written  to  sir  Francis 
Walsbgham,  secretary  of  sute,  from  the  original  register  book 
of  Mr.  Bowes*s  letters,  from  ISdiof  Aup;ust,  1582,  to  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1583,  in  the  poasessionof  Christopher  Hunter,  M.  f). 
of  Durham. 

1588,  Sih  November,  from  Bd!iil>ai<g;1i. 

Albeit  I  have  been  borne  in  hand,  That  the  coffer  wherein  were 
the  origjhals  of  letters  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Bothwell  had  been  delivered  to  sundry  hands,  and  thereby  was 
^t  present  wantbg,  and  unknown  where  it  rested,  yet  I  have 
learned  certainly  by  the  prior  of  Pluscardyne's  means,  that  both 
the  coffer  and  also  the  writings  are  come,  and  now  remain  with 
the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who,  I  perceive,  will  be  hardly  intreated  to 
make  delivery  to  her  majesty  according  to  her  majesty's  desire. 

This  time  past  I  have  expended  in  searching  where  the  coffer 
and  writings  were,  wherein,  without  the  help  of  the  prior,  I 
should  have  found  great  difficulty ;  now  I  will  essay  Gowrie,  and 
of  my  success  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised. 

12th  of  Norerobcr,  1582,  from  Edinburgh. 

Because  I  had  both  learned,  that  the  casket  and  letters  men- 
tioned  in  my  last,  before  these  were  come  to  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Gowrie,  and  also  found  tl)at  no  mean  might  prevail  to  win 
the  same  out  of  his  hands  without  his  own  consent  and  privity ; 
in  which  behalf  I  had  employed  fit  instruments,  that  ireveitheless 
profited  nothing ;  therefore,  I  attempted  to  essay  himself,  letting 
him  know  that  the  said  casket  and  letters  should  have  been 
brought  to  her  majesty  by  the  offer  and  good  means  of  good 
friends,  promising  to  have  delivered  them  to  her  majesty  before 
they  ci^e  into  his  hands  and  custody,  and  knowing  that  he  did 
bear  the  like  affection,  and  was  ready  to  pleasure  her  majesty  in 
all  thin^  and  chiefly  in  this  that  had  been  thus  far  tendered  to 
her  majesty,  and  which  thereby  should  be  well  accepted  and  with 
princely  thanks  and  gratuity  be  requited  to  his  comfort  and  con* 
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BothwelL  But  as  hardly  any  part  of  my  narrative  is  found* 
ed  upon  what  is  contaiped  in  the  sonnets,  and  as  in  this 
dissertation  I  have  been  constrained  to  dwell   longer  upon 

tentment ;  I  moved  him  that  they  might  be  a  present  to  be  sent 
to  her  majesty  from  him,  and  that  I  might  cause  the  same  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  majesty^  adding  hereunto  such  words  and  argu** 
ments  as  might  boUi  stir  up  a  hope  of  liberality.,  and  also  best 
effect  the  purpose.  At  the  first  he  was  loth  to  agree  that  they 
were  in  his  possession  ;  but  I  let  him  plainly  know  that  I  was 
certainly  informed  that  they  were  delivered  to  him  by  Sanders 
Jardin ;  whereupon  he  pressed  to  know  who  did  so  inform  me^ 
inquiring  whether  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Morton  had  done  it^ 
or  no.  I  did  not  otherwise  in  plain  terms  deny  or  answer  there* 
unto,  but  that  he  might  think  that  he  had  told  me,  as  the  prior  is 
ready  to  avouch,  and  well  pleased  that  I  shall  give  him  to  be  the 
author  thereof;  after  he  had  said  [though]  all  these  letters  were 
in  his  keeping  (which  he  would  neither  ginint  nor  deny)  yet  he 
might  not  deliver  them  to  any  person  without  the  consents  and 
privities,  as  well  of  t^  king,  that  had  interest  therein,  as  also  of 
the  rest  of  the  nobleVen  enterprisers  of  the  action  against  the 
king's  mother,  and  that  would  have  them  kept  as  an  evidence  to 
warrant  and  make  good  that  action.  And  albeit  I  replied,  that 
their  action  in  that  part  touching  the  assignation  of  the  crown  to 
the  king  by  his  mother,  had  received  such  establishment,  con- 
firmation, and  strength,  by  acts  of  parliament  and  other  public 
authority  and  instruments,  as  neither  should  that  case  he  suffered 
to  come  in  debate  or  question,  nor  such  scrolls  and  papers  ought 
to  be  shewed  for  the  strengthening  thereof,  so  as  these  ndght 
well  be  left  and  be  rendered  to  the  hands  of  her  majesty,  to  whom 
they  were  destined  before  they  fell  in  his  keeping;  yet  he  would 
not  be  removed  or  satisfied  ;  concluding,  after  mUch  reasoningSi 
that  the  earl  of  Morton,  nor  any  other  that  had  the  charge  and 
keeping  thereof,  durst  at  any  time  make  delivery ;  and  because 
it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  moved  him  therein,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  both  answer  her  majesty's  good  expectation  in  him, 
and  also  perform  his  duty  due  to  his  sovereign  and  associates  in 
the  action  aforesaid ;  therefore  he  would  seek  out  the  said  casket 
and  letters,  at  his  return  to  his  house,  which  he  thought  should 
be  within  a  short  time  ;  and  upon  finding  of  the  same,  and  bet* 
ter  advice  and  consideration  had  of  the  cause,  he  would  give  fur« 
ther  answer.  This  resolution  I  have  received  as  to  the  thing ; 
and  for  the  presdtit  I  could  not  better,  leaving  him  to  give  her 
majesty  such  testimony  of  his  good  will  towards  her,  by  his  frank 
dealing  herein,  as  she  may  have  cause  to  confirm  her  bignesses 
good  opinion  conceived  already  of  him,  and  be  thereby  drawn  to 
greater  goodness  towards  him  I  shall  still  labour  him  both  by 
myself  and  also  by  all  other  means ;  but  I  greatly  distrust  the  de^^ 
sired  success  herein. 
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minute  and  verbal  criticisms,  than  may  be  interestSag  or 
agreeable  to  many  of  my  readers,  I  shall  rest  satisfied  urith 
referring,  for  information  concerning  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  the  sonnets,. to  Remarks  on.the  History, /(f  Scotland^ 
Chap.  XI. 

S4tli  of  Xorembers  t$82,  from  ^linbai^ 
For  tbc  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffer,  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  I  have  lately  moved  him  earnestly  there- 
in letting  him  know  the  purpose  of  the  Scottish  queen,  both 
giving  out  that  the  letters  are  counterfeited  by  her  rebels,  and 
sdso  seeking  thereon  to  have  them  delivered  to  her  or  defaced^ 
and  that  the  means  which  she  will  make  in  this  behalf  shall  be 
so  great  and  effectual,  as  these  writings  cannot  be  safely  kept  in 
that  realm  without  dangerous  offence  of  him  that  hath  the  custody 
thereof,  neither  shall  he  that  is  once  known  to  have  them  be  suf- 
fered to  hold  them  in  his  hands.     Herewith  I  have  at  large  open- 
ed the  perils  likely  to  fall  to  that  action,  and  the  parties  therein^ 
and  particularly  to  himself  that  is  now  openly  known  to  have  the 
possession  of  these  writings,  and  I  have  lettin  him  see  what 
surety  it  shall  bring  to  the  ssdd  cause  ahd  all  the  parties  therein; 
and  to  himself,  that  tlhese  writings,  may  be  with  secrecy  ai^ 
good  order  committed  to  the  keeping  of  her  majesty,  that  will 
have  them  ready  whensoever  any  use  shall  be  for  them,  and  by' 
her  highnesses  countenance  defend  them  and  the  parties  from 
such  wrongful  objections  as  shall  be  laid  against  them,  offi^t^g' 
at  length  to  him,  that  if  he  be  not  fully  satisfied  herein,  or  doubt 
that  the  rest  of  the  associates  shall  not  like  of  the  deltvery  of 
them  to  her  majesty  in  this  good  manner,  and  for  the  ihjterest 
rehearsed,  that  I  shall  readily,  upon  meeting  and  conferctice  with 
them,  procure  their  assent  in  this  part   (a  matter  more  easy  to 
offer  than  to  perform)  ;'and  lastly,  moving  him  that  (for  the  se- 
crecy and  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  that  her  majesty's  good  opin-* 
ion  towards  himself  may  be  firmly  settled  and  confirmed  by  his 
acceptable  forwardness  herein)  he  would,  without  needless  scru« 
pie  frankly  commit  these  writings  to  her  majesty's  good  custo- 
dy for  the  good  uses  received.    After  long  debate  he  resolved, 
and  said,  that  he  would  unfeigncdly  shew  and  do  to  her  majesty 
all  the  pleasure  that  he  might  wiUiout  offence  to  the  king  his 
sovereign,  and  prejudice  to  the  associates  in  the  action,  and  there* 
fore  he  would  first  make  search  and  view  the  said  letters,  and 
herein  take  advice  what  he  might  do,  and  how  far  he  might  gratify 
and  content  her  majesty  ;  pi'omising  thereon  to  give  more  reso- 
lute answer ;  and  he  concluded  flatly,  that  after  he  had  found  and 
seen  the  writings,  that  he  might  not  make  delivery  of  them 
without  the  privity  of  the  king    Albeit  I  stood  alotig  with  him 
against  his  resolution  in  this  point,  to  acquaint  the  king  with 
this  matter  before  the  letters  were  in  the  hands  of  her  majesty, 
letting  him  see  that  his  doings  there  should  admit  great  danger 
to  the  cause  ;  yet  I  could  not  remove  him  from  it.    It  may  be 
Vol.  II.  -T  t 
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Having  thus  stated  the  proof  on  both  sides ;  having  < 
ined  at  so  great  a  length  the  different  systems  with  regard  to 
the  facts  in  controversy ;  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
now  pronounce  sentence*  In  my  opinion,  there  are  only 
two  conclusions,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

One,  that  Bothwell,  prompted  by  his  ambition  or  love,  en- 
couraged by  the  qucen^s  known  aversion  to  her  husband, 
and  presuming  on  her  attachment  to  himself,  struck  the 
blow  without  having  concerted  with  her  the  manner  or  cir- 
eunrstances  of  perpetrating  that  crimei  That  Mary,  instead 
of  testifying  much  indignation  at  the  deed,  or  discovering 
any  resentment  against  Bothwell,  who  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  it,  continued  to  los^d  her  with  marks  of  her 
regard,  conducted  his  trial  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it 

that  he  meaneth  to  put  over  the  matter  from  himself  to  the  kbg, 
ttpon  sight  whereof  I  shall  travel  effectually  to  obtain  the  king^a 
consent, that  the  letters  may  be  committed  to  her  majesty^s  keep^ 
bg,  thinking  it  more  easy  to  prevail  herein  witli  the  king,  in  tho 
present  love  and  affection  that  he  beareth  to  her  highness,  than 
to  win  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  the  associates  in  the  action. 
Whereof  some  principal  of  them  now  come  and  remain  at  the 
devotion  of  the  king's  mother ;  in  this  i  shall  still  call  on  Cow- 
rie, to  search  out  the  coffer,  according  to  his  promise ;  and  as  I 
shall  find  him  minded  to  do  therein,  so  shall  I  do  my  best  and 
whole  endeavour  to  effect  the  success  to  her  majesty's  best  con- 
tentment. 

'         fid  December,  1582,  from  Edinburgb^ 

Because  I  saw  good  opportmiity  offered  to  renew  the  matter 
to  the  earl  of  Cowrie  for  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffer  in 
iiis  hands,  therefore  I  put  him  in  mind  thereof;  whereupon 
he  told  me,  that  the  duke  of  Lennox  had  sought  earnestly  to 
have  had  those  letters,  and  that  the  king  did  know  where  they 
were,  so  as  they  could  not  be  delivered  to  her  majesty  without 
the  king's  privity  and  consent,  and  he  pretended  to  be  still  willing 
to  pleasure  her  majesty  in  the  same,  so  far  as  he  may  with  his 
duty  to  the  king  and  to  the  rest  of  the  associates  in  that  action  ; 
but  I  greatly  mstrust  to  effect  this  to  her  majesty's  pleasurct 
wherein,  nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  endeavours. 

Whether  James  VI.  who  put  the  carl  of  Cowrie  to  death,  A. 
D.  1584,  and  seized  all  his  effects,  took  care  to  destroy  his  mo- 
ther's  letters,  for  whose  honour  he  was  at  that  time  extremely 
aealouS)  whether  they  have  perished  by  some  unknown  accident  ^ 
or  whether  they,  may  not  still  remain  unobserved  among  the  ar- 
chives-of  some  of  our  great  {anuUes>  it  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine. 
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impossible  to  Ascover  his  guilty  and  s6on  after,  in  opposi* 
lion  to  all  the  maxims  of  decency  or  of  prudence,  volunta* 
rily  agreed  to  a  marriage  with  him,  which  every  considera- 
tion should  have  induced  her  to  detest.  By  this  verdict, 
Mary  is  not  pronounced  guilty  of  having  contrived  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  or  even  of  having  previously  given  her 
consent  to  his  death ;  but  she  is  not  acquitted  of  having 
discovered  her  approbation  of  the  deed,  by  her  behaviour 
towards  him  who  was  the  author  of  it* 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  which  Murray  and  his  ad* 
herents  labourished  to  establish,  ^  That  James,  sometyme 
earl  of  Bothwile,  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  horri* 
bill  and  unworthy  murder,  perpetrat  in  the  person  of  Urn* 
quhile,  king  Henry,  of  guide  memory,  fader  to  our  sove* 
raine  lord  and  the  queenis  lauchfull  husband  ;  sa  was  she 
of  the  £Dreknowledge,  counsall,  devise,  perswader  and 
command  of  the  said  murder  to  be  done."     Good.  ii.  2Qr* 

Which  of  these  conclusions  is  most  agreeable  to  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  produced,  I  leave  my  readers  to  deter* 
mine. 
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A  memorial  of  certain  points  meet  for  restoring  the  realnv 
of  Scotland  to  the  antient  weale.'* 

IMPRIMIS,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  best  worldly  felicity 
that  Scotland  can  have,  is  either  to  continue  in  a  perpetual  peace 
with  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to  be  made  one  monarchy  with 
England,  as  they  both  make  but  one  island,  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  the  first  is  sought,  that  is,  to  be  in  perpetual  peace  with. 
England,  then  must  it  necessari^  be  provided,  that  Scotlaiid  be 
not  so  subject  to  the  appointments  of  France  as  is  presently, 
which,  being  an  antient  enemy  to  England,  seeketh  always  to 
make  Scotland  an  instrument,  to  exercise,  thereby,  their  malice 
upon  England,  and  to  make  a  footstool  thereof  to  look  over  Eng* 
land  as  they  may. 

Therefore,  when  Scotland  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  a  mere 
Scottish  man  in  blood,  then  may  there  be  hope  of  such  accord ; 
but  as  long  as  it  is  at  the  commandment  of  the  French,  there  is 
no  hope  to  have  accord  long  betwixt  these  two  realms. 

Therefore,  seeing  it  is  at  the  French  king's  commandment  liy 
reason  of  his  wife,  it  is  to  be  considered  for  the  weale  of  Scot* 
land,  that  until  she  have  children,  and  during  her  absence  out  of 
the  realm,  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  being  the  house  of  the 
Hamiltons,  should  have  regard  hereto,  and  to  see  that  neither  the 
crown  be  imposed  nor  wasted;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  no- 
bility and  commonalty  ought  to  force  that  the  laws  and  the  old 
customs  of  the  realm  be  not  altered,  neither  that  the  countiy  be 
not  impoverished  by  uxes,  emprest,  or  new  imposts  after  the 
manner  of  France ;  for  provision  wherein,  both  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man,  the  French  king  and  his  wife  may  be  moved  to 
reform  their  misgovemance  of  the  land. 

And  for  this  purpose  it  were  good  that  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons joined  with  the  next  heir  of  the  crown,  to  seek  due  re- 
formation of  such  great  abuses  as  tend  to  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, which  must  be  done  before  the  French  grow  too  strong  and 
insolent. 

•  5th  AaKust  1550.    Coltmi.    Lib.  Cat.  B.  10.  fol.  17.    From  a  copy  in  sccre- 
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First,  That  it  m^y  be  provided  by  consent  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  land,  that  the  land  may  be  free  from  all  idolatry  like  as 
England  is ;  for  justification  whereof,  if  any  free  general  council 
may  be  had  where  the  pope  of  Rome  have  not  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, they  may  offer  to  shew  their  cause  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  Christ's  religion. 

Next,  to  provide  that  Scotland  might  be  governed,  in  all  rules 
and  offices,  by  the  anticAt  blood  of  the  realm,  without  either 
captains,  lieutenants,  or  soldiers,  as  all  other  princes  govern 
their  countries, '  and  especially  that  the  forts  might  be  in  the 
bands  of  mere  Scottish  men. 

Thirdly,  That  they  might  never  be  occasioned  to  enter  into 
wars  against  England,  except  England  should  give  the  first 
•ause  to  Scotland. 

Fourthly,  that  no  nobleman  of  Scotland  should  receive  pension 
of  France,  except  it  were  whilst  he  did  serve  in  France,  f©r 
otlierwise  thereby  the  French  would  shortly  corrupt  many  to 
betray  their  own  country. 

Fifthly,  That  no  office,  abbey,  living,  or  cpmmodity,  be  given 
to  any  but  mere  Scottish  men,  by  the  assent  of  the  three  estates 
pf  the  realm. 

Sixthly,  That  there  be  a  council*  in  Scotland  appointed  in  the 
queen's  absence,  to.  govern  the  whole  realm,  and  in  those  cases 
jiot  to  be  directed  by  the  French. 

Seventhly,  That  it  be  by  the  said  three  estates  appointed  how 
the  queen's  revenue  of  the  realm  shall  be  expended,  how  much 
^bc  queen  shall  have  for  her  portion  and  estate  during  her  ab* 
sence,  how  much  shall  be  limited  to  the  governance  and  defence 
of  the  realm,  how  much  yearly  appointed  to  be  kept  in  treasure. 

In  these,  and  such  like  points,  if  the  French  king  and  the 
queen  be  found  unwilling,  and  will  withstand  these  provisions 
for  the  weale  of  the  land,  then  hath  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
authority,  forthwith,  to  intimate  to  the  said  king  and  queen  their 
humble  requests ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  effectually  granted,  then 
jiumbly  they  may  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  next 
heir  of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also  to  observe  the  laws  and 
ancient  rights  of  the  realm. 

Finally,  If  the  queen  shall  be  unwilling  to  this,  as  it  is  likely 
ahe  will,  in  respect  of  the  greedv  and  tyrannous  affection  of 
France,  then  it  is  apparent  that  Almighty  God  is  pleased  to 
transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  for  the  weal  of  it,  and 
this  time  must  be  used  with  great  ^circumspection,  to  avoid  the 
decepts  and  tromparies  of  the  b'rench. 

And  then  may  the  realm  of  Scotland  consider  being  once  made 
free,  what  means  may  be  devised  by  God's  goodness,  to  accord 
the  two  realms,  to  endure  for  time  to  come  at  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  Qod,  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  all  princes  be. 


No^II.  (Vol.  I.  p.  302.) 
A  Letter  of  Maitland  of  Lethinffton\m  thus  directed. 

To  mjr  loving  Triend  James.    Be  this  delirered  mi  Loodoo. 

I  understand  by  the  last  letter  I  received  from  70W,  that  dU« 
coursing  with  zour  countrymen  upon  the  matter  of  Scotkuidy  , 
and  commoditeys  may  ensew  to  that  realm  hereafter,  giff  z& 
presently  assist  ws  with  zour  forces,  ze  find  a  nombre  of  the  con- 
trarj  advise,  doubting  that  we  sal  not  at  length  be  found  trusty 
friefrils,  nor  mean  to  contypew  in  constant  ametye,  albeit  we^ 
promise,  but  only  for  avoyding  the  present  danger  make  zou  ti> 
serve  our  turne,  and  after  being  delivered,  becum  enemies  as  of 
before.  For  profe,  quha^of,  they  ailed ge  things  that  have  past 
betwixt  ws  heretofore,  and  a  few  presumptlones  tending  to  the 
sam  end,  all  grounded  upon  mistrust ;  quhilks,  at  the  first  sichty 
have  some  shewe  of  appearance,  gif  men  wey  not  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  matter  ;  but  gyf  they  will  confer  the  time  past 
with  the  present,  consider  the  nature  of  this  caus,  and  estate  of 
our  contrye,  I  doubt  not  but  jugement  sal  be  able  to  banish 
mistrust.  And  first,  I  wad  wish  ze  shoutd  examyne  the  causes 
ofi*  the  old  inmitye  betwixt  the  realms  of  England  ^nd  Scotland^ 
and  quhat  moved  our  ancestours  to  enter  mto  ligue  with  the 
Frenche  ;  quhiiksby  our  storeys  and  registres  off  antiquiteys  ap« 
near  to  be  these.  The  princes  of  England,  some  tyme,  aiiedg- 
mg  a  certain  kynde  of  soveraintye  over  this  realm ;  some  tyme 
upon  hye  courage,  or  incited  by  incursions  off  our  bordourares, 
and  semblable  occasions,  mony  times  entcrprised  the  conquest 
of  us,  and  sa  far  ftirth  priest  it  by  force  off  armes,  that  we  were 
dry ven  to  gi  eat  extramyteys,  by  loss  of  our  princes,  our  noble* 
men,  and  a  good  part  of  our  countrey,  say  that  experience  taught 
ws  that  our  owne  strength  was  scarce  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
force  of  England.  The  Frenche  zour  auncient  enemies,  con- 
sidering well  how  nature  had  sa  placed  ws  in  an  island  with 
zow,  that  na  nation  was  able  sa  to  annoye  £lngland  as  we  being 
enemyes,  soucht  to  join  ws  to  thcym  in  ligue,  tending  by  that  - 
meene  to  detounie  zour  armyes  fix)m  the  invasion  of  Fi-aiice^ 
and  occupy  zow  in  the  defence  of  zour  country  at  hame  ofTering 
for  that  effect  to  bestowe  some  charges  upon  ws,  and  for  com- 
passing off  theyr  purpos,  choysed  a  tyme  to  propone  the  matter.  ^^ 
quhen  the  frasche  memory  of  injoris  lately  receaved  at  zour  ^^ 
hands,  was  sa  deeply  prcnted  on  cur  hearts,  that  all  our  niynde»  ^^ 
were  occupied  how  to  be  revenged,  and  arme  ourselfes  with  the 
power  of  a  forayne  prince  against  zour  entei-prises  thereafter. 

This  wes  the  beginning  off  our  confederacy  with  France.    At 
quhilk  time,  our  cronicles  maks  mention,  that  some  off  the  wy-^        ^ 
scst  foi*esaw  the  penil,  and  small  frutc  should  redound  to  us 

*  £Oth  Janutry  lSS^-6ii  Cott.  li¥.  Cal.  B.  is.  Froa  tlw  orlysid  in  liisown  Vand.^ 
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thereof  at  length  :  ^it  had  affection  sa  blinded  jugement,  that 
the  advise  of  the  maist  part  overcame  the  best. '  The  maist 
part  of  all  quarrels  betwixt  us  since  that  tyme,  at  least  quhen 
the  provocation  came  on  oui^  side,  hes  ever  fallen  out  by  theyr 
procurement  rather  than  any  one  caus  of  our  selfes  :  and  quhen- 
saever  we  brack  the  peace,  it  came  partly  by  their  intysementSt 
partly  to  eschew  the  conquest  intended  by  that  realm.  But  now 
hes  God's  providence  sa  altered  the  case,  zea  changed  it  to  the 
plat  contrary,  that  now  hes  tlie  Frenche  taken  zour  place,  and 
we,  off  very  jugement,  becum  desyrous  to  have  zou  in  their 
rowme.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  we  espy  how  uncareful  they  have 
been  of  odr  weile  at  all  tymes,  how  they  made  ws  ever  to  serve  . 
their  tume,  drew  us  in  mast  dangerous  weys  for  theyre  commo- 
dite,  and  nevertheless  wad  not  styck,  oft  tymes,  against  the  na- 
tour  of  the  ligue,  to  contrak  peace,  leaving  us  in  weyr.  We  aae 
that  their  support  off  late  zeres,  wes  not  grantit  for  any  affection 
they  bare  to  ws,  for  pytie  they  had  off  our  estate  for  recompense 
off  the  lyke  friendship  scawin  to  them  in  tyme  off  their  af- 
flictiones,  but  for  ambition>  and  insaciable  cupidite  to  reygne,  and 
to  mak  Scotland  ane  accessary  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  was 
na  friendly  office,  but  mercenary,  craving  hyre  farre  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  theyr  deserving  ;  a  hale  realm  for  the  defence 
of  a  part.  We  see  theym  manifestly  attempt  the  thing  we  sus- 
pected of  2ow ;  we  feared  ze  ment  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
and  they  ai*e  plauely  fallen  to  that  work  ;  we  hated  zow  for  doubt 
we  had  ze  ment  evill  towards  ws,  and  sail  we  love  theym,  quhilks 
bearmg  the  name  off  friends,  go  about  to  bring  us  in  maist  vile 
servitude  ?  Gif  by  zour  friendly  support  at  this  tyme,  ze  sail  de- 
clare that  not  only  sute  ze  not  the  ruyne  of  our  country,  but  will 
preserve  the  libertie  thereof  from  conquest  by  strangeares,  sail 
not  the  occasion  of  all  inimite  with  zow,  and  ligue  with  theym, 
be  taken  away  ?  The  causes  being  removed,  how  sail  the  effects 
remane  ?  The  fear  of  conquest  made  us  to  hate  zou  and  love 
theym,  the  cais  changed,  quhen  we  see  theym  planely  attempt 
conquest,  and  zou  schaw  ws  friendship,  sail  we  not  hate  theym, 
and  favour  zow  ?  Gif  we  have  schawne  sa  great  Constance,  con- 
tinuing za  mony  zeares  in  amity  with  theym,  off  quhome  we 
had  sa  small  commodite,  quhat  sal  move  us  to  breake  with  zow, 
that  off  all  nations  may  do  ws  greatest  plesour  ? 

But  ze  will  say,  this  matter  may  be  reconcyled  and  then  friends 
as  off  before.  I,  think  weill  peace  is  the  end  of  all  weyr,  but  off 
I  tills  ze  may  be  assured  we  will  never  sa  far  trust  that  reconcilia- 
tion, that  we  will  be  content  to  forego  the  anvetye  of  Englandf. 
nor  do  any  thing  may  bring  ws  in  suspicion  with  zow.  Giff  we 
wold  at  any  time  to  please  theym,  break  with  zow,  should  we 
not,  besydes  the  loss  of  estimation  and  discrediting  off  ourselfes, 
perpetually  exponc  our  common  weill  to  a  maist  manifest  dan- 
ger, and  becum  a  prey  to  theyr  tyranny  ?  Quhais  aid  could  we 
implore,  being  destittue  of  zour  friendship,  gif  they  off  new 
wald  attempt  theyr' former  culcrprizse  ?  Quhat  nation  myght 
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2ielp>ws  giffthey  wald,  or  wald  giffthey  might?  And  it  is  lyke 
eneuch,  they  will  not  stick  hereafter  to  tayk  theyr  time  off  ws, 
<)uhen  displesourand  grudge  has  taken  depe  rute  on  baith  sydes, 
seeing  ambition  has  »a  impyrit  ower  theyr  reason,  that  before  we 
had  ever  done  any  thing  myght  offend  theym,  but  by  the  con- 
trary p^leased  them  by  right  and  wrang>  they  did  not  stick  to  al- 
tempte  the  subversion  of  our  hale  state.  I  wald  ze  should  not 
esteeme  ws  sa  barayne  of  jugement^  that  we  cannot  foresee  our 
awne  perril ;  or  sa  foolische,  that  we  will  not  study  by  ai)  gode 
means  to  entertayne  that  thing  may  be  our  safetye  ;  quhilk  con- 
sistes  in  all  the  relaying  of  zour  friendships.  I  pray  zou  con-* 
sidcr  in  like  case,  when,  in  the  days  of  zour  princes  off  maist 
noble  memory)  king  Henry  the  VIII.  and  king  Edward  the  VI. 
meanes  were  opened  off  amytye  betwixt  baith  realms ;  was  not 
at  all  tymes  the  difference  of  religion,  the  onley  stay  they  were 
not  embraced  ?  Did  not  the  craft  of  our  clergy  and  power  of 
their  adherents  subvert  the  devises  of  the  better  sort  ?  But  now 
has  God  off  lus  mercy  removed  that  block  furth  off  the  way ;  now 
is  not  theyr  practice  lyke  to  tak  place  any  mai^,  when  we  arc 
comme  to  a  conformity  of  doctrine,  and  profes  the  same  religion 
with  zowy  quhilk  I,  take  to  be  the  stray  test  knot  of  amitye  can  be 
devised.  Giff  it  may  be  alledged  that  some  of  our  countrymen, 
at  ony  tyme,  violated  thevr  promis  ?  giff  ze  liff  to  way  the  cir- 
cumstances, ze  sail  find  the  promis  is  rather  brought  on  by  ne- 
cessite,  after  a  great  overthraw  off  our  men,  then  come  off  fre 
will,  and  tending  ever  to  our  great  incomodite  and  decay  off  our 
haill  state,  at  leist  sa  taken.  But  in  this  case,  sail  the  preserva- 
tion off  our  libertie  be  insepai-ably  joined  with  the  keping  off 
promesse,  and  the  violation  off  our  fayth  cast  ws  in  maist  mise- 
rable servitude.  So  that  giff  neither  the  fear  off  God,  reverence 
of  many  religion,  othe,  promise,  nor  warldly  honestye  wes  suffi- 
cient to  bynd  ws,  yet  sail  the  zeale  of  our  native  countrey,  the 
madntainancc  off  our  own  estate,  the  safety  of  our  wyffes  and 
childrene  from  slavery,  compcll  ws  to  kepe  promise.  I  am  as- 
sured it  is  truly  and  sincerely  mcnt  on  our  part  to  continew  in 
perpetual  ametye  with  zow ;  it  sail  be  uttered  by  our  proceed- 
ings. Giff  ze  be  as  desyrous  of  it  as  we  ar,  assurances  may 
be  devysed,  quharby  all  parteys  will  be  out  of  doubte.  There 
be  gode  means  to  do*  it,  fit  instruments  for  the  purpos,  tyme 
serves  weill,  the  inhabitants  of  baith  realms  wish  it,  God  hes 
wrought  in  the  people's  hartes  on  bayth  parties  a  certain  still 
agreement  upon  it,  never  did,  at  any  tyme,  90  mony  things  con- 
curre  at  ones  to  knytit  up,  the  disposition  of  a  few,  quhais  harts 
are  in  Godis  hands,  may  mak  up  the  hale.  I  hope  he  quha  hes 
begun  this  work,  and  mainteyned  it  quhile  now,  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  man,  sail  perfyte  it. 

I  pray  zow,  let  not  zour  men  dryve  tyme  in  consultation, 

quhether  ze  sail  support  ws  or  no.    Seying  the  mater  spcakcth 

lor  itself,  that  ze  mon  take  upon  zou  the  defence  of  our  cans, 

giff  ze  have  any  respect  for  zour  awne  weilL    Their  prcpara- 

Vol.il  Uu 
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tiv.C8  in  France,  and  levying  of  men  in  Germany,  (quheyroff  I  am 
lately  advertised,)  ar  not  altogidder'  ordeyhed  for  us,  ze  ar  the 
mark  they  shote  at ;  they  scke  our  realme,  but  for  ane  entrey  to 
sours.  Giff  they  should  directly  schaw  hostilitie  to  zow,  they 
knaw  zo  wald  mak  redy  for  theyme,  therefor  they  do,  by  indirect 
meanes,  to  blind  zow,  the  thing  they  dai*e  not  as  zit  planely  at- 
tempte.  They  seme  to  invade  us  to  tli'  end,  that  having  assem- 
})led  theyr  hay le, force 9  sanere  zour  bordours,  they  may  unlok  it 
to  attack  zow :  It  is  ane  of  their  aid  fetches,  making  a  schew  to 
one  place,  to  lyght  on  ane  other.  Remember  how  covertly  zour 
places  abput  Boulougne  were  assaizeit,  and  carried  away,  ze  be- 
ing in  peace  as  now.  How  the  enterprise  of  Calais  was  fynely 
dissembled,  I  think  ze  have  not  sa  sone  forgotten.  Beware  of 
the  third,  prevent  theyr  policy  by  prudence.  GifF  ze  se  not  the 
lyke  disposition  presently  in  theym,  le  se  nathing.  It  is  a  grosse 
ignorance  to  misknaw,  what  all  nations  planely  speks  off.  Tak 
Jiecd  zie  zay  not  hereafter, "  Had  I  wist ;"'  ane  uncomely  sentence 
to  procede  off  a  wyse  man's  mouth.  That  is  onwares  chanced 
pn  to  zow,  quhilk  zow  commonly  wissed,  that  this  countrey 
myght  be  divorsed  from  the  Frensche,  and  is  sa  comme  to  pass 
as  was  maist  expedient  for  zow.  For  gyff  by  your  iutysement 
we  had  taken  the  mater  in  hand,  ze  myght  have  suspected  we 
would  i^ave  been  untrusty  friends,  $ind  na  langer  continued  sted- 
£giste,  then  pencil  had  appeared.  But,  now,  quhen  off  our  self, 
we  have  conceyved  the  hatered,  provoked  by  private  injuries, 
and.  thar  theyr  evil  dealing  with  ws  hes  deserved  our  inimitye, 
let  no  man  dote  but  they  sail  fynde  ws  enemyes  in  ernest,  that  sa 
iingently  hes  i^emeyned  our  countrey,  and  at  quhais  hands  we 
look  for  nathing  but  ^1  extremilye,  giff  ever  they  may  get  thp 
upper  hand.  Let  not  this  occasion,  sa  happely  offered,  escape 
zow  ;  giff  ze  do,  neglecting  the  preset  ppportimitie,  and  hoping 
to  have  ever  gode  luk^  comme  sleaping  upon  zow,  it  is  to  be 
feared  zour  enemy e  waxe  sa  great  and  sa  Strang,  that  afterwards 
quhen  ze  wald,  ze  sail  not  be  able  to  put  him  down ;  and  then 
to  zour  smart,  after  the  tyme  ze  will  acknowledge  zour  error. 
Ze  have  felt,  by  experience,  quhat  harmc  cometh  of  oversight, 
and  trusting  to  zour  enemyes  promesse.  Wc  offer  zow  the  oc- 
leasion,  quheyrby  zour  former  losses  may  be  repay  red.  Quhilk 
giff  ze  let  over  slyde,  suffering  ws  to  be  overrun,  qiha  then,  I 
pray  zow,  sail  stay  the  Frensche,  that  they  sail  not  invade  zow  in 
';z;owr  own  boundes,  sick  is  their  lust  to  reygne,  that  they  can 
neither  be  content  with  theyr  fortune  present,  nor  rest  and  be 
satisfied  when  they  have  gode  luck,  but  will  still  follow  on,  hav« 
ing  in  thcyn  awne  brayne  conceaved  the  image  of  sa  great  a  con- 
quest, quhat  thuik  ye  sail  be  the  end  ?  Is  ther  any  of  sa  small 
jugement,  that  be  doth  not  foresee  ali'eady,  that  theyr  hail  force 
sail  then  be  bent  against  zpw  ? 

It  sail  not  be  amiss,  to  consider  in  quhat  case  the  Frensche  be 
presently.  Theyr  estate  is  not  always  sa  calm  at  hame  as  every 
inan  thinkctfi.  And  trewly  it  wes  not  theyr  great  redines  for 
>reyr  made  theym  to  tak  this  matter  on  hand,  at  this  tyme,  bdt 
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Tather  a  vayne  trust  in  their  awne  policy,  thinking  to  hare  found 
na  resistance,  their  opinion  hes  deceaved  theym,  and  that  makei 
them  now  amased.  The  estates  off  the  empire  (1^  I  heare) 
has  suted  restitution  of  th'  imperial  towns  Metz,  TouU,  and  Ver* 
dun,  quhilk  may  grow  to  some  besynes  ;  and  all  things  is  not  a 
calme  within  their  awne  countrey,  the  less  fit  they  be  presently 
for  weyr,  the  mare  opportune  esteme  ye  the  time  for  zow.  Giff 
the  lyke  occasion  were  offered  to  the  Frensche  against  zow,  wey, 
how  gladly  would  they  embrace  it.  Are  ze  not  eschomed  of 
zour  sleuth,  to  spare  they  that  hes  already  compassed  zour  de- 
struction, giff  theym  were  able  ?  Consider  with  zour  self  quhilk^ 
is  to  be  choysed  I  To  weyr  against  them  out  with  zour  realms 
or  within  ?  Giff  quhill  ze  sleape,  we  sail  be  overthrowne,  then 
s^l  they  not  fayle  to.fute  zou  in  zour  awne  countrey,  and  use 
ws  as  a  fote  stole  to  overloke  zow.  But  some  will  say,  perhaps, 
they  meane  it  not.  It  is  foly  to  think  they  wald  not  giff  they 
were  able,  quhen  before  hand  they  stick  not  to  giff  zour  armes^ 
and  usurpe  the  style  of  zour  crown.  Then  quhat  difference 
there  is  to  camp  within. 9M>wr  awne  bounds  or  without,  it  is  ma^ 
nifest.  Giff  twa  armyes  should  camp  within  zowr  country,  but 
a  moneth ;  albeit  ye  receaved  na  other  harme,  zit  shotild  zour 
losse  be  greater,  nor  all  the  charge  ze  will  nede  to  bestow  on 
our  support  will  draw  to,  besydes  the  dishonour* 

Let  not  men,  that  eyther  lack  gode  advise,  or  ar  not  for  par* 
ticular  respects  weill  affected  to  the  cans,  move  zow  to  subtract 
zour  helping  hand,  by  alleging  things  not  apparent,  for  that  they 
be  possible.  It  is  not,  I  grant,  unpossible  that  we  may  receave 
eonditiones  of  peace  ;  but  I  see  little  likelyhode  that  our  ene* 
myes  will  offer  ws  sik  as  will  remove  all  mistrust,  and  giff  we 
wald  have  accepted  others,  the  mater  had  bene  lang  or  now  com- 
pounded. Let  zow  not  be  moved  for  that  they  terme  ws  re- 
belles,  and  diffames  our  just  querell  with  the  name  of  conspira- 
cy against  our  soverayne.  It  is  hir  hyenes  right  we  manetayne* 
It  is  the  liberty  of  hir  realme  we  study  to  preserve  with  the  haz- 
ard of  our  lyves.  We  are  not  (God  knaweth)  comme  to  this 
poynt  for  wantones,  as  men  impatient  of  rewU,  or  willing  to 
schake  off  the  zoke  of  government,  but  are  drawne  to  it  by  ne* 
cessitie,  to  avoyde  the  tyranny  of  strangeares,  seeking  to  defraude 
ws  of  lawful  govemment,  Giff  we  should  suffer  strangeares  to 
plant  themselffes  peaceably  in  all  the  strenthes  of  our  realme> 
fortify  the  seyportes,  and  maist  important  places,  as  ane  entre 
to  a  plain  conquest,  now  in  the  minorite  of  our  soveraine,  be* 
yng  furth  of  tlie  realme,  should  we  not  be  thought  oncarcful  off 
tlxc  common  weill,  betrayres  of  our  native  countrey,  and  evill 
subjects  to  hir  majestie  I  Quhat 'other  opinion  could  sche  have 
'off  ws  ?  Might  she  not  justly  hereafter  call  ws  to  accompt,  ^s 
negligent  ministeres  f  Giff  strangeares  should  be  thus  suffered 
to  broke  the  chefe  offices,  beare  the  hail  rewll,  alter  and  perver^ 
>  our  lawes  and  liberty  at  theyr  plesour ;  myght  not  the  people 
esteem  our  noblemen  unworthy  the  place  of  couusalours  f  We 
mean  na  wysc  to  subtrak  our  obedience  from  our  soverane,  to  de* 
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fraud  hir  dynes  off  her  dew  reverence,  rents  and  revenues  off* 
jiir  crown.  We  seke  nathing  but  that  Scotland  may  remane,  as 
off  before,  a  fre  reaime,  rewlit  by  hir  hyenes  and  hir  ininisteres 
borne  men  of*  the  sam  ;  and  that  the  succession  of  the  crown 
may  remane  with  the  lawful  blode. 

I  wald  not  ze  should  not  sa  lyttii  esteme  the  friendship  of  Scot* 
land,  that  ze  juged  it  not  worthy  to  be  embraced.  It  sail  be  na 
amall  commodite  for  zow  to  be  delivered  off  the  anoyance  of  so 
ncir  a  nyghtbour,  quhais  inimitye  may  more  trouble  zow,  then 
of  any  other  nation  albeit  twyss  as  puissant,  not  iyeng  dry  marche 
with  zow.  Besydes  that  se  sail  not  nede  to  feare  the  invasion  off 
any  prince  lackyng  the  commodi!e  to  invade  zow  by  laud,  on  our 
hand.  Consider  quhat  superfluous  charge  ze  bestowe  on  the 
fortification  and  keeping  of  Barwick :  quhilk  ze  may  reduce  to 
a  menu  sowme,  having  ws  to  frendes.  The  reaime  of  Ii-eiand 
being  of  natour  a  gode  and  fertill  countrey,  by  relison  off  the  con- 
tinewail  unquietnes  and  lak  of  policey,  ze  knaw  to  be  rather  a 
burthen  unto  zow  than  great  advantage ;  and  giff  it  were  peaceable 
may  be  very  commodious.  For  pacification  quhoyroff,  it  is  not  un- 
knowne  to  zow  quhat  service  we  are  abill  to  do.  Refuse  not 
theyr  commoditeys,  besides  mony  ma  quhen  they  are  ofiered. 
Quhilks  albeit  I  study  not  to  amplify  and  dilate,  yet  is  na  other 
countrey  able  to  offer  zou  the  lyke,  and  are  the  rather  to  be  em- 
braced, for  that  zour  auncestors,  by  all  meanes,  maist  emestly 
suted  our  amity,  and  yet  it  was  not  theyr  hap  to  come  bv  it.  The 
mater  hes  almaist  carryed  me  beyond  the  boundes  ot  a  lattre, 
quharfor  I  will  leave  to  trouble  zow  after  I  have  given  you  thia 
note.  I .  wald  wiss  that  ze,  and  they  that  ar  learned,  souid  rede 
the  twa  former  orations  of  Demosthenes,  called  Olynthiacx,  and 
consyder  quhat  counsall  that  wyse  oratour  gave  to  the  Athenians, 
his  countrymen,  in  a  lyke  case  ;  quhilk  hes  so  great  affinite  with 
this  cause  of  ours,  that  every  word  therof  myght  be  applyed  to 
our  purpos.  There  may  zc  leanie  of  quhat  advise  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, when  zour  nyghtbours  hous  is  on  fyre.  Thus  I  bid  zow 
heartily  fare wcill.  From  St.  Andrew's,  the  20th  of  January,  1559. 

No.  III.   (Vol.  I.  p.  308.) 
Jparf  of  a  letter  from   Tho.  Randolph  to  sir  William  Cecily 
from  the  camp  before  Leith^  29th  of  Aprils  1560.» 

1  WILL  only,  for  tliis  lime,  discharge  myself  of  my  pro- 
mise to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who  so  dcsyrcth  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  you,  as  one,  who,  with  all  his  heart,  favoureth  this  cause,  to  , 
the  uttermost  of  hi^  power.  ^  Half  tlie  woi-ds  that  come  out  of 
his  mouth  were  able  to  persuade  an  uncxpericr.ccd  man  to  spcali 
farther  in  his  behalf,  than  I  dare  be  bold  to  write.  I  leave  it  to 
your  honour  to  judge  of  him,  as  of  a  man  not  unknown  to  you, 
and  will  myself  always  measure  my  thoughts,  as  he  shall  deserve 
to  be  spoken  of.  With  much  difficulty,  and  great  p(;rsiia*iion, 
*  An  origifuii  in  the  Paper-Q<nocv 
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bfi  hath  Bubftcribed  with  the  rest  of  the  lords  to  join  with  them 
in  this  action ;  whatsomever  he  can  invent  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  cause,  he  hath  promised  to  do  with  solemn  protestation 
and  many  words ;  he  trusteth  to  adjourn  many  to  this  cause ; 
and  saith  surely  that  no  man  shall  lie  where  he  taketh  part.  He 
hath  this  day  subscribed  a  bond  between  England  and  this  na« 
iion ;  he  saith,  that  there  was  never  thing  that  liked  him  better. 

^  No.  IV.  (Vol.  I.  p.  317.) 
Randolph  to  Cecil,  \Oth  August  1560.  From  Edinburgh.* 
SINCE  the  39th  of  July,  at  what  time  I  wrote  last  to  your 
honour,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  worth  the  reporting.  At  this 
present  it  may  please  you  to  know,  that  the  most  part  of  the  no« 
bles  are  here  arrived,  as  your  honour  shall  receive  their  names 
in  writing.  The  earl  of  Huntly  excuseth  himself  by  an  infirmi* 
ty  in  his  leg.  His  lieutenant  for  this  time  is  the  lord  of  Liding- 
ton,  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harangue-maker  as 
these  men  term  it.  The  first  day  of  their  sitting  in  parliament 
will  be  on  Thursday  next.  Hitherto  as  many  as  have  been  pre* 
sent  of  the  lords  have  communed  and  devised  of  certain  heads 
then  to  be  propounded,  as,  who  shall  be  sent  into  France,  who  in- 
to England.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  them  than  the  other.  It 
seemcth  almost  to  be  resolved  upon  that  for  England  the  master 
of  Maxwell,  and  the  laird  of  Lidington.  For  France,  Pittarow, 
and  the  justice  clerk.  Also  they  have  consulted  whom  they 
think  meetest  to  name  for  the  XXIV.  of  which  the  XII.  coun- 
cellors  must  be  chosen.  They  intend  very  shortly  to  send  away 
Dingwall  the  herald  into  France,  with  the  names  of  those  they 
shall  chuse ;  and  also  to  require  the  king  and  queen's  consent 
unto  this  parliament.  They  have  devised  how  to  have  the  con- 
tract with  England  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
how  also  to  have  the  articles  of  the  agreement  between  them 
and  their  king  and  queen  ratified.  These  things  yet  have  only 
•been  had  in  communication.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  con« 
tract  with  England  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  that  I  hear  many  men 
very  well  like  the  same,  as  the  earl  of  Athol,  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, the  1.  Glamis,  who  dined  yesterday  with  the  1.  James.  The 
lord  James  requested  me  this  present  day  to  brhig  the  contract 
unto  him.  I  intend,  also,  this  day,  to  speak  unto  the  1.  Gray,  hi 
our  1.  Gray's  name,  for  that  he  promised  in  my  hearing  to  sub- 
scribe, and  then  presently  would  have  done  it,  if  the  contract 
could  have  been  had.  For  the  more  assurance  against  allincon- 
venients,  I  would,  besides  that,  that  I  trust  it  shall  be  i^atificfd 
in  parliament,  that  every  nobleman  in  Scotland  had  put  his  hand 
and  set  his  seal,  which  may  always  remain  as  a  notable  monu- 
ment, tho'  the  act  of  parliament  be  hereafter  disannulled.  If  it 
might,  therefore,  stand  with  your  advice,  that  the  lords  might  be 
written  unto,  now  that  they  are  here  present,  to  that  efiect,  or 

•  Aa  Qri^al  in  the  Pnpcr-Offic* 
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that  I  might  recoivc  from  your  honour,  some  earnest  charge  td 
travel  herein,  I 'doubt  not  but  it  would  serve  to.  good  purpose. 
If  it  might  be  also  known  with  what  substantial  and  effectious 
words  or  charge  you  desire  to  have  it  confirtned,  I  think  no  great 
difficulty  would  be  made.  The  earl  marshal  has  often  been 
moved  to  subscribci  he  useth  mo  delays  than  men  judged  he 
would.  His  son  told  me  yesterday,  that  he  would  speak  with 
me  at  leisure,  so  did  also  Drumlanrick  ;  I  know  not  to  what  pur- 
pose :  I  have  caused  1.  James  to  be  the  earnester  with  the  1. 
Marshal,  for  his  authority's  sake,  when  of  late  it  was  in  consul- 
tation by  what  means  it  might  be  wrought,  that  the  amity  between 
thes.e  two  realms  might  be  perpetual ;  an.d  among  diverse  men's 
opinion,  one  said  tliat  he  knew  of  no  other,  but  by  making  them 
both  one,  and  that  in  hope  of  that  mo  things  were  done,  than 
would  otherwise  have  ever  been  granted ;  the  earl  of  Argyll 
advised  him  earnestly  to  stick  unto  that,  that  he  had  promised, 
that  it  should  pass  his  power  and  all  the  crafty  knaves  of  his 
counsel,  (I  hxn  bold  to  use  unto  your  h.  his  own  words,)  to  break 
so  godly  a  purpose.  This  talk  liked  well  the  assisters,  howsom* 
ever  it  pleased  him  to  whom  it  was  spoken  unto.  The  barons, 
who  in  time  past  have  been  of  the  parliament,  had  yesterday  a 
convention  among  themselves  in  the  church,  in  very  hopest  and 
quiet  sort ;  they  thought  it  good  to  require  to  be  restored  unto 
their  ancient  liberty,  to  have  voice  in  parliament.  They  pre- 
sented that  day  a  bill  unto  the  lords  to  that  effect,  a  copy  whetx- 
of  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  It  was  answered  unto 
gently,  and  taken  in  good  part.  It  was  referred  unto  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  when  they  are  chosen,  to  resolve  thereupon.—* 
Htre  foUovfa  a  long"  Jiaragi-afih  concerning  the  /oriifications  qf 
Dunbar^  &c. 

This  present  morning,  viz,  the  9lh,  I  understood,  that  the  lords 
intended  to  be  at  the  parliament,  which  caused  me  somewhat  to 
stay  my  letter,  to  see  what  I  could  hear  or  learn  worth  reporting 
to  your  honi*.  The  lords,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  assembled  them- 
selves at  the  palace,  where  the  duke  lieth ;  from  whence  they  de- 
parted towards  the  Tolbooth,  as  they  were  in  dignity.  Each  one 
being  set  in  his  seat,  in  such  order  as  your  h.  shall  receive  them 
in  this  scroll.  The  crown,  the  mace,  the  sword,  were  laid  in  th^ 
queen's  seat.  Silence  being  commanded,  the  1.  of  Lidington  began 
his  oration.  He  excused  his  insufficiency  to  occupy  that  place* 
He  made  a  brief  discourse  of  things  past,  and  of  what  necessity 
men  were  forced  unto  for  the  defence  of  their,  country,  what  re- 
medy  and  support  it  pleased  God  to  send  them  in  the  time  of  their 
necessity,  how  much  they  were  bound  heartily  to  i^knowledge 
it,  and  to  require  it.  He  took  away  the  persuasion  that  was  in 
Qiany  men's  mind  that  lay  back,  that  misdeemed  other  things,  to 
be  meant  than  was  attempted.  He  advised  all  estates  to  lay  all 
particulars  apart,  and  to  bend  thenxsclves  wholly  to  the  true  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  their  country.  He  willed  them  to  rememb^ 
in  what  state  it  had  been  of  long  time  for  lack  of  government,  and 
^xisrcise  of  justice.  In  the  end  he  exhorted  them  to  mutual  amity 
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and  hearty  frkndship,  and  to  live  with  one  another  as  members 

all  of  one  body. He  prayed  God  long  to  maintaui  this  peace 

and  amity  with  all  princes,  especially  betwixt  the  realms  of  £ng* 
land  and  Scotland,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  ended.  The  clerk 
.  of  register  immediately  stood  np,  and  asked  them  to  what  matter 
they  would  proceed:  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  articles  of 
peace  should  be  confirmed  with  the  common  consent)  for  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  them^way  with  speed  into  Franccj 
and  to  receive  the  ratification  of  them  as  soon  as  might  be.  The 
articles  being  read  were  immediately  agreed  unto:  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  have  certain  of  the  nobles  subscribe  unto  them,  and  to 
put  to  their  seals,  to  be  sent  away  by  a  herald,  who  shall  also  bring 
the  ratification  again  with  him.  The  barons  of  whom  I  have  above 
written,  required  an  answer  to  their  request:  somewhat  was  said| 
unto  the  contrary.  The  barons  alledged  for  them  custom  and  au- 
thority. It  was  in  the  end  resolved,  that  there  should  be  chosen 
six  to  join  with  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  that  if  they,  after 
good  advisement,  should  find  it  right  and  necessary  for  the  com- 
monwealth, it  should  be  ratified  at  this  parliament  for  a  perpetual 
law.  The  lords  proceeded  immediately  hereupon,  to  the  chusing 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles.  The  order  is,  that  the  lords  spiritual 
chuse  the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  the  spiritual,  and  the  bur- 
g;essfes  their  oi»n.  They  were  chosen  as  in  this  other  paper  I  have 
written.  This  being  done,  the  lords  departed  and  accompanied 
the  duke,  all  as  far  as  the  Bow,  (which  is  the  gate  going  out  of 
the  high  street,)  and  many  down  Into  the  palace  where  he  lieth^ 
The  town  all  in  armour,  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  other  music 
such  as  they  have.  Thus  much  I  report  unto  your  honour  of  that 
I  did  both  hear  and  see.  Other  solemnities  have  not  been  used, 
saving  in  times  long  past  the  lords  have  had  parliament  robes, 
which  are  now  with  them  wholly  out  of  use.  ,    . 

The  names  of  as  many  earls  and  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
as  are  assembled  at  this  parliament. 

The  duke  of  Chatelhers^ult. 

EftWs. 
Arran. 
Argyll. 
Athole. 
Crawford, 
Cassils. 
Marshall. 
Morton. 
Glencaim. 
Sutherland. 
Caithness. 
Rothes. 
jVlonteith. 


Lords. 

Lorth  Spiritual. 

Erskine. 

St.  Andrew's. 

Ruthven. 

Dunkell. 

Lindsey. 

Athens. 

Somerville. 

The  bishop  of  Isles, 

Cathcait. 

Abbots  aid  priors  I  know 

Hume. 

not  how  many. 

Livingston. 

Innermeth. 

Boyd.  . 

Ogilvy. 

Fleming. 

Glamis. 

Gray. 

Ochiltree, 

Gordon. 
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The  Lords  of  the  Articles. 

SpiritQAl. 

Temporal. 

Barons  clectea.  to  be  (if 
the  articles. 

Athens. 

The  duke. 

Maxwell. 

Isles. 

Argyll. 

Tillibardine. 

L.ord  Jamos. 

Marshall. 

Cunninghamhead . 

Arbroath. 

Athole. 

Lochenvar. 

Newbottle* 

Morton. 

-    Pittarow. 

Lindoris.  ^ 

Glencaiiii. 

,        Lundy. 

Cowpar, 

Ruthven. 

Ten  Provosts  of  the 

Kinross- 

Erskine. 

chief  towns,  wliich 

Kilwbning. 

Boyd.^ 

also  are  of  the  ar- 

Lindsay. 

ticles. 

So  tliatwith  the  subprior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  whole  is  36. 

It  were  too  long  for  me  to  rehearse  particularly  the  disposition 
and,  chiefly  the  affections  of  these  men,  that  are  at  this  time  cho- 
sen lords  of  the  articles.  May  it  satisfy  your  hon>'.  for  this  time 
to  know  that,  by  the  common  opinion  of  men,  there  was  not  a 
substantialler  or  more  sufficient  number  of  all  sorts  of  men  chosen 
in  Scotland  these  many  years,  nor  of  whom  men  had  greater  hope 
of  good  to  ensue.  This  present  morning,  viz.  the  10th,  the  1.  of 
Lidington  made  me  privy  unto  your  letter;  he  intendeth,  as  much 
as  may  be,  to  follow  your  advice.  Some  hard  points  there  are. 
He  himself  is  determined  not  to  go  into  France.  He  aliedgeth 
many  reasons,  but  speaketh  least  of  that,  tliat  moveth  him  most, 
which  is  the  example  of  the  last,  that  went  on  a  more  grateful 
message  than  he  shall  carry,  and  stood  on  other  terms  with  their 
prince  than  he  doth,  and  yet  your  honour  knoweth  what  the  whole 
world  judgeth. 

Petition  of  the  lesser  barons  to  the  parliament^  held  August 

1560.* 


MY  lords,  unto  your  lordships,  humbly  iheans  and  shows,  we 
the  barons  and  freeholders  of  this  realm,  your  brethren  in  Christ, 
That  whereas  the  causes  of  true  religion,  and  common  well  of  this 
realm,  are,  in  this  present  parliament,  to  be  treated,  ordered,  and 
established,  to  the  glory  of  God«  and  maintenance  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  we  being  the  greatest  number  in  proportion,  where 
the  said  causes  concern,  and  has  been,  and  yet  are  ready  to  bear 
the  greatest  part  of  the  charge  thereuntil,  as  well  in  peace  as  in 
war,  both  with  our  bodies  and  with  our  goods ;  and  seemg  thiere 
Is  no  place  where  we  may  do  better  service  now  than  in  general 

*  Ihcloscd  in  nandolpli's  letter  to  Cecil,  Ijth  Aag:  156Q. 
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t|>uncila  and  parliaments,  in  giving  our  best  advice  and  reasont 
Vote  and  councell  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  for  the  mainte* 
nanf  e  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  as  use  and  custom  had 
been  of  old  by  ancient  acts  of  parliament  observed  in  this  realm; 
and  whereby  we  understand  thieLt  we  ought  to  be  heard  to  reason 
and  vote  in  all  causes  concerning  the  commonwealth,  as  well  in 
councils  as  in  parliament ;  otherwise  we  think  that  whatsomever 
ordinances  and  statutes  be  made  concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we 
not  being  required  and  suffered  to  reason  and  vote  at  the  making 
thereof,  that  the  same  should  not  oblige  us  V>  stand  thereto. 
Therefore  it  will  please  your  lordships  to  take  consideration 
thereof,  and  of  the  charge  bom,  and  to  be  bom  by  us,  since  wb 
are  willing  to  serve  truly  to  the  common  well  of  this  realm,  after 
our  estate,  that  ye  will,  in  this  present  parliament,  and  al)  coun* 
sella,  where  the  common  well  of  the  realm  is  to  be  treated,  take 
our  advice,  counsell,  and  vote,  so  that  without  the  saipe  your  lord- 
ships would  suffer  nothing  to  be  passed  and  concluded  in  parlia-* 
ment  or  councils  aforesaid;  and  that  ail  acts  of  parliament  made, 
in  times  past,  concerning  us  for  our  pldte  and  estate,  and  in  our 
favour,  be  at  this  present  parliament  confirmed,  approved,  and 
ratified,  and  act  of  parliament  made  thereupon.  And  your  lord* 
ships  answer  humbly  beseeches. 

Ofthe%ucce»B  ({f  thU  fietition  the  foUovfing  accfnmt  U  given  by 
JRandolfiArlett.  to  Cecil,  19  Aug.  1560.  The  matters  concluded 
and  passed  by  common  consent  on  Saturday  last,  in  such  solemn 
aort  as  the  first  day  that  they  assembled,  are  these :  First,  that 
the  barons  according  to  an  old  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
^e.  of  James  I.  in  the  year  of  God  U37,  shall  have  free  voice 
in  Aalliament)  this  act  passed  without  any  contradiction* 


No*  V.     (Voh  I.  p,  3250 

A  Utter  of  Thomas  Randolph^  the  English  resiJerit,  to  the 
right  worshipful  sir  l^iUiam  Cecily  Ant*  principal  secretary 
to  the  fueen*s  majesty.* 

I  HAVE  received  your  honour's  letters  of  the  first  of  this 
month,  written  at  Osyes  in  Essex ;  and  also  .a  letter  unto  the  lord 
James,  from  his  kinsman,  St.  Come,  out  of  France,  in  this  the^ 
agree  both  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  nothing  changed  of  her 
purpose  in  home  coming.  I  assure  your  honour  that  will  be  « 
stout  adventure  for  a  sick  erased  woman,  that  may  be  doubted  as 
well  what  may  happen  to  her  upon  the  seas,  as  also  how  heartily 
she  may  be  received,  when,  she  cometh  to  land,  of  a  great  number^ 
who  are  utterly  persuadeth  that  she  intendeth  their  utter  ruin^ 
come  when  she  will;  the  preparance  is  very  small  whensoeftr 

*  0  Ai%.  156t.  Cott  lib  B.  la  fb. » 
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that  she  arrive,  scarcely  any  man  can  be  persuaded  that  she  hath 
a^y  such  thought  in  her  head.  I  have  shewn  your  honour's  l%t  ter 
Quto  the  lord  James,  lord  Morton,  lord  Liding^ton;  they  wish^  as 
your  honour  doth,  that  she  might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  s];>ace,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  their  obedience  sake,  some  of  them  care  not 
though  they  never  saw  her  face.  They  travel  what  they  can  to 
prevent  the  wicked  devices  of  these  mischievous  purposes  of  her 
Biinistei  s,  but  1  fear  that  that  will  always  be  found  that  filij  hujus 
seculi,  they  do  what  they  can  to  stand  with  tlie  religion,  and  t« 
maintain  amity  with  their  neighbours ;  they  have  also  need  to 
look  unto  themselves,  for  their  hazard  is  great,  and  that  they  see 
there  is  no  remedy  nor  safety  for  themselves,  but  to  repose  them** 
selves  upon  the  queen's  majesty,  our  sovereign's  favour  and  sup- 
]K)rt.  Friends  abroad  they  have  none,  nor  many  in  whom  they 
may  trust  at  honte.  There  are  in  mind  shortly  to  try  what  they 
iliay  be  assured  at  of  the  queen's  majesty,  and  what  they  may  aa- 
Mredly  perform  of  that  they  intend  to  offer  for  their  parties. 
Thb  tiie  queen  of  Scotlai^d  above  all  other  things  doubteth ;  this 
9ht  seeketh  by  all  means  to  prevent ;  and  hath  caused  St.  Com^ 
in  her  name,  earnestly  to  write  to  charge  him  that  no  such  thinga 
be  attempted  before  her  coming  home ;  for  that  it  is  said  that 
they  too  already  arrived  here  out  of  England  for  the  purpos<^ 
What  semblant  somever  the  noblemen  do  make,  that  they  arc 
grieved  with  their  queen's  refusal,  that  cometh  far  from  their 
hearts.  They  intend  to  expostulate  with  me  hereupon.  I  have 
my  answer  ready  enough  for  them.  If  she  thrust  all  English- 
men out  6f  this  country,  I  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  some  of 
her  own  that  will  bear  us  some  kindness.  Of  me  she  sh^l  be 
quit,  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  the  queen's  majesty,  my  misiress,gio 
longer  to  use  my  service  in  this  place.  By  such  talk,  as  1  have 
of  late  had  with  the  lord  James  and  lord  of  Lidington,  I  perceive 
that  they  are  of  mind  that  immediately  of  the  next  convention,  I 
ahall  repair  towards  you  with  their  determinations,  and  resolu^ 
tions,  in  ail  purposes,  wherein  your  honour's  advice  is  eaniestly 
required,  and  shortly  looked  for.  Whataomever  I  desire  myself 
I  know  my  will  ought  to  be  subject  unto  the  queen  my  sover- 
eign's pleasure,  but  to  content  myself,  would  God  I  were  se 
happy  as  to  serve  her  majesty  in  as  mean  a  state  as  Qver  poor 
gentleman  did,  to  be  quit  of  this  place  ;  not  that  I  do  in  ray  heart 
Itrax  weaiy  ot  her  majesty's  service,  but  because  my  time  and 
years  require  some  place  of  more  repose  and  quietness  than  i 
find  in  this  country,  i  doubt  also  my  insufficience.  when  other 
troubles  in  this  country  arise,  or  ought  shali  be  required  of  me 
to  the  advancement  of  her  majesty's  service,  that  either  my  wiU 
is'  not  able  to  compass,  or  my  credit  sufficient  to  work  to  tliat 
efFect,  as  perchance  shaii  be  looked  for  at  my  hands.  As  your 
honour  hath  been  a  means  of  my  continuance  in  this  room,  so  I 
trust  that  1  shall  find  that  continual  favour  at  your  hands,  that  so 
soon  as  it  shall  stand  with  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure,  1  may 
give  tins  place  unto  some  far  worthier  than  1  am  myself,  and  in 
the  mean  seasoa  have  my  course  directed  by  your  good  advice 
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l|0wl  maf  bytnycQOtriTance  do  some  such  service,  as  maybe 
agreeable  to  her  majesty^s  will  and  pleasure. 

These  few  words  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  your  honour  of  my- 
self. For  the  rest  where  that  is  wished  that  the  lords  will  stoutly 
continue  yet  for  one  month,  I  assure  your  honour  that  there  ia 
yet  nothing  omitted  of  their  old  and  accustomed  manner  of  doings 
and  seeing  that  they  have  brought  that  unto  this  point,  and 
should  now  prevail,  they  were  unworthy  of  their  lives. 

I  find  not  that  they  are  purposed  so  to  leave  the  matter.  I 
doubt  more  her  money  than  I  do  her  £ur  words ;  and  yet  can  I 
pot  conceive  what  great  things  can  be  wrought  with  forty  thou* 
sand  crowns,  and  treasure  of  her  own  here  I  know  there  is  no 
sure  or  ready  means  to  get  it  The  lord  of  Lidington  leaveth 
nothing  at  this  time  unwritten,  that  he  thinketh  may  be  able  to 
satisfye  your  desire,  in  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things 
here.  Whatsomever  cometh  of  that  he  findeth  it  ever  best,  that 
she  come  not ;  but  if  she  do  come,  to  let  her  know,  at  the  firsts 
what  she*  shall  find,  which  is  due  obedience,  uid  willing  service^ 
if  she  embrace  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neigh<- 
bours.  By  such  letters  as  you  have  last  receivied,  your  honour 
somewhat  understandeth  of  Mr.  Knox  himself,  and  also  of 
others,  what  is  determined,  he  himself  to  abide  the  uttermosty 
and  other  never  to  leave  him  until  God  have  taken  his  life,  and 
thus  together  with  what  camfort  somever  it  will  please  you  to 
give  him  by  your  letters,  that  the  queen's  majesty  doth  not 
utterly  condemn  him«  or  at  the  least  in  that  point*  that  he  is  so 
sore  charged  with  by  his  own  queen«  that  her  majesty  will  not 
allow  her  doing.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  unto 
him,  and  will  content  many  others :  his  daily  prayer  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  unity  with  England,  and  that  God  will  never  suffer 
men  to  be  so  ungi*ate  as  by  any  persuasion  to  run  headlong  unto 
the  destruction  of  them  that  have  saved  their  lives,  and  restored 
their  country  to  liberty.  I  leave  farther,  at  this  time,  to  trouble 
your  honour,  desiring  God  to  send  such  an  amity  between  these 
two  realms  that  God  may  be  glorified  to  them  of  this  world.«rA( 
Edenbourgh)  the  9th  of  August,  1561. 

No.  VI.     (Vol.  I.  p.  332.) 
A  letter  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  queen  Mary.* 

To  the  right  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  princesse,  our 
right  dear  and  well  beloved  sister  and  cousin  the  queen  of 
Scotland* 

RIGHT  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  princesse,  our  right 
dear  and  right  well  beloved  sister  and  cousin,  we  greet  you  well. 
The  lord  of  St.  Cosme  brought  to  us  your  letters,  dated  the  8th  of 

*  16diif  Aqg  tSSl.  Paper-office,  from  a  copy  Thb  ii  the  complete  paper 
of  which  that  ioduatrioos  aod  i<upartial  colleetor»  biihop  Keith,  haa  pabUiiied  k 
In^pi^Qt,  firon  what  he  calbbU  shattered  MS.  IH,  note  (a)  ISt. 
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this  present  at  Abbeville,  whereby  je  signify,  that  although  by 
the  answer  brought  to  you  by  monsieur  Doyzell,  ye  might  have 
had  occasion  to  have  entered  into  some  doubt  of  our  amity,  yet 
after  certain  purposes  passed  betwixt  you  and  our  ambassadori 
you  would  assure  us  of  your  good  meaning  to  liye  with  us  in 
amity,  and  for  your  purpose  therein  ye  require  us  to  give  credit 
to  the  said  St.  Cosme.  We  have  thereunto  thought  good  to  answer 
as  followeth :  The  same  St  Cosrae  hath  made  like  declaration 
unto  us  on  your  part,  for  your  excuse  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty, 
as  yourself  made  to  our  ambassador,  and  we  have  briefly  answered 
to  every  the  same  points,  as  he  can  shew  you :  and  if  he  shall 
not  so  do,  yet  least  m  the  mean  season  you  might  be  induced  to 
think  that  your  reasons  has  satisfied  us,  somerally  we  assure  you, 
that  to  our  requests  your  answer  cannot  be  imputed  for  a  satis- 
faction- For  we  require  no  benefit  of  you,  but  that  you  wUl  per^ 
form  your  promise  whereunto  you  are  bound  by  your  seal  and 
your  hand,  for  the  refusal  whereof  we  see  no  reason  alledged  can 
serve.  Neither  covet  we  any  thing  but  that  which  is  in  your  own 
power  as  queen  of  Scotland,  that  which  yourself  in  words  and 
speech  doth  confess,  that  which  your  late  husband's  our  good 
brother's  ambassadors  and  you  concluded,  that  which  your  own 
nobility  and  people  were  made  privy  unto,  that  which  indeed 
made  peace  and  quietness  betwixt  us,  yea  that  without  which  no 
perfect  amity  can  continue  betwixt  us,  as  if  it  be  indifferently 
weighed,  we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  perceive,  allow,  and  accom* 
plish.  Nevertheless,  perceiVingi  by  the  report  of  the  bringer, 
that  you  mean  furthwith  upon  your  coming  home,  to  follow 
herein  the  advice  of  your  council  in  Scotland,  we  are  content  to 
suspend  our  conceipt  of  all  unkindness,  and  do  assure  you  that  we 
be  fully  resolved,  upon  this  being  performed,  to  unite  a  sure 
band  of  amity,  and  to  live  in  neighbourhood  with  you  as  quietiyi 
friendly,  yea  as  assuredlvin  the  knot  of  friendship,  as  we  be  in 
the  knot  of  nature  and  olood.  And  herein  we  be  so  earnestly 
determined,  that  the  world  shomld  see  if  the  contrary  should 
follow  (which  God  forbid)  the  very  occasion  to  be  in  you  and  not 
in  us  ;  as  the  story  witnesseth  the  like  of  the  king  yoiir  father, 
our  uncle,  with  whom  our  father  sought  to  have  knitt  a  perpetual 
bond  by  inviting  to  come  in  this  realme  to  York,  of  which  matter 
we  know  there  remain  with  us,  and  we  think  with  you;  simdry 
witnesses  of  our  father's  earnest  good  meaning,  and  of  the  error 
whereunto  divers  evil  councillors  induced  your  fieither  ;.  or  finally 
where  it  seemeth  that  report  hath  be^n  made  unto  you,  that  we 
had  sent  our  admiral  to  the  seas  with  our  navy  to  emp^eache  your 
passage,  both  your  servants  do  well  understand  how  fiidse  that  is, 
knowing  for  a  truth  that  we  hav^  hot  any  more  than  two.  or  three 
small  barks  upon  the  seas,  to  apprehend  certain  pirates,  being 
thereto  entreated^  and  almost  compelled,  by  the  earnest  complaint 
of  the  ambassador  of  our  good  brother  the  king  of  Spain,  made 
of  certain  Scottishmen  haunting  our  seas  as  pirates,  undef  pre* 
tence  of  letters  of  marque,  of  which  matter  we  also  earnestly  re- 
quire you,  at  your  coining  to  your  reabnei  to  have  some  goo4 
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Cfinslderation,  «nd  the  rather  for  respect  that  ought  to  be  betwixt 
four  realme,  and  the  countries  of  us,  of  France,  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  And  so,  right  excellent,  nght  high| 
;ind  mighty  princess,  we  recommend  us  to  you  with  most  earnest 
request,  not  to  neglect  these  our  friendly  and  sisterly  offers  of 
friendship,  which,  before  God,  we  mean  and  intend  to  accomplish. 
Giyen  under  our  signet  at  Henyngham  the  16th  of  August^  In 
the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

No.  VII.     (Vol,  I.  p.  356.) 

A  letter  of  Randolph  to  the  right  honourable  sir  WlUiam  Cecily 
inight^i  principal  secretary  to  the  queen's  majesty*. 

OF  late,  until  the  arrival  of  monsieur  Le  Croch,  I  had  nothing 
irorth  the  writing  unto  your  honour-i^Before  his  combg  we  had 
so  little  to  4iint  upon  that  we  did  nothing  but  pass  our  time  in 
feasts,  banqueting,  masking,  and  running  at  the  ring,  and  such 
like.  He  brought  with  him  such  a  number  of  letters,  and  such 
abundance  of  news,  that,  for  the  space  of  three  days  we  gave 
ourselves  to  nothing  else  but  to  reaidbg  of  writings,  and  hearing 
of  tales,  many  so  truly  reported  that  they  might  be  cofmpared  ta 
any  that  ever  Luciano  did  write  de  veris  narrationibus.  Among 
all  his  tidings,  for  the  most  assured,  I  send  this  unto  your  honour 
as  an  undoubted  truth,  which  is,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at 
bis  being  with  the  emperor,  moved  a  marriage-  between  his 
youngest  son,  the  duke  of  Astruchto,  and  his  queen ;  wherein  he 
hath  so  fiur  travailed,  that  it  hath  already  come  unto  this  pointg 
that  if  she  find  it  good,  the  said  duke  will  out  of  hand  send  hither 
his  ambassador,  and  farther  proceed  to  the  consummation  hereof 
with  as  convenient  speed  as  may  be ;  and  to  the  intent  her  mind 
may  be  the  better  known,  Le  Croch  b  sent  unto  her  with  this 
message  from  the  cardmal,  who  hath  pronused  unto  the  em* 
peror,  to  have  word  again  before  the  end  of  May ;  and  for  this 
cause  Le  Croch  is  ready  for  his  departure,  and  his  letters  writing 
both  day  and  night.  This  queen  being  before  advertized  of  Jiis 
towardne8s,by  many  means  hath  sought  br  off  to  know  my  lord 
of  Murray's  mind  herein,  but  would  never  so  plainly  deal  vrith 
him,  that  he  could  leara  what  her  meaning  is,  or  how  she  is  bent. 
She  useth  no  man's  council,  but  only  thb  man's  that  last  arrivedi 
and  assuredly  until  the  1.  of  Lidinglon's  return,  she  will  do  what 
she  can  to  keep  that  secret ;  and  because  resolution  in  his  ab» 
sence  cannot  be  taken,  she  will  for  this  time  return  Le  Croch  with 
request,  to  have  no  longer  time  to  devise ;  and  after,  with  the 
most  speed  she  can,  she  fully  purposeth  to  advertize  him,  I  mean^ 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  her  mind.  Of  this  matter  the  1.  of  Lid* 
^gton  is  made  privy.    I  know  not  whether  by  some  intelligence 

?19UiQfllay>150ai   Psper^oAoey  from  the  <»%bMl. 
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that  he  had  before  his  depaa^re,  or  since  his  errival  in  France, 
fivers  letters  have  passed  between  her  grace  and  him,  whereof 
as  mtich  as  it  imported  not  greatly  the  knowledge  of,  was  com- 
niunica^ed  to  some,  as  much  as  was  written  in  sjrpher  is  kept 
i)nto  themselves.  Whether  also  the  1.  of  Lidington  hath  had 
conference  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  of  this  mat- 
ter or  any  like,  t  leave  it  unto  your  honour's  good  means  te  get 
true  knowledge  thereof  Guesses  or  surmizes  in  so  grave  mat- 
ters I  would  be  loth  to  write  for  verities.  This  also  your  honour 
may  take  for  truth,  that  the  emperor  hath  oiFered  with  his  son, 
for  this  queen's  dower,  the  county  of  Tyroll,  which  is  said  to  be 
worth  30,000  franks  by  year.  Of  this  matter  also  the  rhin^rave 
n^rote  a  letter  unto  this  queen,  out  of  France  not  long  since. 
This  is  all  that  presently  I  can  write  unto  your  honour  hereof;  as 
I  can  come  by  farther  knowledge,  your  honour  shall  be  informed. 
I  have  received  your  honour's  writings  by  the  Scottish  man 
that  last  came  into  these  parts ;  he  brought  also  letters  unto  this 
queeix  froni  the  I.  of  Lidington ;  their  date  was  old,  and  contain- 
9d  onljr  the  news  of  France.  I  perceive  divers  ways,  that  New* 
ktivenis  sorre  closed,  but  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  their  naturOf 
but  tliat  I  know  they  will  say  as  much  as  they  dare  do,  I  will  not 
say  as  the  proverb  doth,  *  canis  timidus  fortius  latrat'  From 
^ence  I  do  assure  them,  what  means  somever  they  make,  or  hoir 
pitiful  somever  their  mone  be,  they  arc  like  to  receive  but  small 

Smfort  for  all  their  long  allie.  We  stand  daily  in  doubt  what 
endship  we  shidl  need  ourself,  except  we  put  better  order  unto 
our  misruled  papists  than  yet  we  do,  or  know  how  to  bring  to 
pass  that  we  may  be  void  of  their  comber. 
'  To-morrow,  the  15th  of  this  instant,  the  queen  departethof 
Xtdi  town,  towards  EdenboroUgh.  If  my  hap  be  good,  you  shall 
thoroughly  bear  some  merry  ttdybogs  of  the  bp.  of  St  Andrew's  } 
upon  Wednesday  next  he  shall  be  arreigned,  and  five  other 
priests,  for  their  massing  at  Easter  last*  Thus  most  humbly  I 
take  my  leave ;  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  15th  of  May,  1563. 


NcVIIL    (Vol.  !•  p.  162.) 

tetter  oj^ Randolph  to  the  right  honourable  sir  William  CeciL 
knighty  principal  secretary  to  the  queen^^  majesty  J^ 

.  M^X  it  please  your  honour,  the  7th  of  this  instant,  Rowletp 
this  queen's  secretsoy,  arrived  here ;  he  reporteth  very  honestlx 
fjf  his  good  usage,  he  brought  with  him  many  letters  unto  thQ 
queen  that  came  out  of  France,  full  of  lamentation  and  sorrow, 
phc  received  from  the  oueen  mother  two  letters,  the  one  contain* 

Sd  only  the  rehearsal,  ot  h^i;  griefs,  the  other  signify  the  state  of 
^ce  as  then  it  wa^,  as  in  what  sort  things  were  accorded,  ancjt 

*  lOth  of  April,  t56a>   Paper-office^  from  the  ongM  in  h»  own  haod. 
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'What  farther  was  intended  for  the  appeasing  of  the  discords  ther^, 
not  mistrusting  but  that  if  reason  could  not  be  liad  at  the  queen 
of  England's  hands,  but  that  the  realm  of  France  should  find  her 
ready  and  willing  to  support  and  defend  the  right  thereof,  as  by 
friendship  and  old  alliance  between  the  two  realms  she  is  bound. 

How  well  these  words  do  agree  with  her  doings  your  honour 
can  well  consider,  and  by  her  writings  in  this  son  unto  this  queen 
(which  I  assure  your  honour  is  true)  you  may  assuredly  know> 
that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  of  her  part,  that  may  move  de* 
Vate  or  controversie  between  this  queen  and  our  sovereign. 

It  was  much  mused  by  the  (^ueen  herself,  how  this  new  kind^^ 
ness  came  about,  that  at  Ihis  time  she  received  two  long  letters 
written  all  with  her  own  hand,  saying,  all  the  time  since  her  re- 
turn she  never  received  half  so  many  lines  as  were  in  one  of  the 
letters,  which  I  can  myself  testify  by  the  queen's  own  sayings  and 
other  good  assurance,  where  hitherto  I  have  not  been  deceived. 
I  can  also  farther  assure  your  honour,  that  this  queen  hath  sayed 
that  she  knoweth  now,  that  the  friendship  of  the  queen's  majesty^ 
my  sovereign,  may  stand 'her  more  in  stead,  than  that  of  her  good 
mother  in  France,  and  as  she  is  desirous  of  them  both,  so  will  she 
not  lose  the  one  for  the  other.  I  may  also  farther  assure  your 
honour,  that  whaisomever  the  occasion  is,  this  (^ueen  hath  some* 
what  in  her  heart  that  will  burst  out  in  time,  which  will  manifest 
that  some  unkindness  hath  passed  between  them,  that  will  not  be 
easy  forgotten.  In  talk  sometimes  with  myself  she  saith  that  the 
queen  mother  might  have  used  the  matter  otherwise  than  she 
hath  done,  and  doth  much  doubt  what  shall  be  the  success  of  her 
great  desire  to  govern  alone,  in  all  things  to  have  her  will. 
Seeing  then  that  presently  they  stand  in  such  terms  one  with  the 
other,  I  tho't  it  better  to  confirm  her  in  that  mind,  (this  queeii  I 
mean)  than  to  speak  any  word  that  might  cause  her  to  conceive 
better  of  the  other.  And  yet  I  am  assured  she  shall  receive  as 
friendly  letters,  and  as  many  good  words  from  this  queen,  as  the 
other  did  write  unto  hen  Whether  the  queen  mother  will  speak 
any  thing  unto  the  1  of  Lidington  of  that  purpose  slie  did  write 
Unto  this  queen  of,.  I  know  not:  but  if  she  do,  I  think  it  hard  if 
your  honour  can  get  no  favour  thereof,  at  his  return,  or  I  per* 
chance  by  some  means  here.  It  may  perchance  be  written  only 
by  that  queen  to  try  what  answer  this  queen  will  give,  or  under* 
Stand  what  mind  she  beareth  unto  the  queen's  majesty,  our  sov« 
ereign.  The  queen  knoweth  now  that  the  earl  fiothwell  is  sent 
for  to  London.  She  caused  a  gentleman  of  hers  to  enquire  th9 
cause ;  I  answered  that  I  knew  none  other,  but  that  his  taken| 
were  in  controversy  who  took  him,  and  that  it  should  be  judjg;ed 
there.  I  know  that  she  thinketh  much  that  he  is  not  sent  mtQ 
Scotland.  It  is  yet  greatly  doubted  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would 
be  reserved  for  an  evil  instrument.  If  the  lord  of  Lidington  have 
not  been  plain  with  yoilr  honour  herein,  he  is  in  the  wrong  to 
those  who  are  his  friends  here,  but  most  of  all  to  himself.  There 
comes  a  Yulture  in  this  reelm^  if  ever  that  naan  come  again  into 
credit. 
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No.  IX.      (Vol.  I.  p.  368.) 

The  oration  made  by^  William  Maitland^  of  Lethington^ 
younger  secretary  for  the  time^  in  the  parliament  holden 
by  our  sovereign  the  king*s  mother^  queen  of  this  realm 
for  the  timen  the  time  of  the  restitution  oj  Umquile 
Matthew^  earl  of  Lennox. 

MY  lords,  and  others  here  convened.  Albeit^  be  that  it  has 
pleased  her  majesty  most  graciously  to  utter  unto  you,  by  her 
own  mouth,  ye  may  have  sufficiently  conceived  the  cause  of  this 
your  present  assembly ;  yet  having  her  majesty's  commandment 
to  supply  my  lord  chancellor's  place,  being  presently  as  ye  see 
deceased,  I  am  willed  to  express .  the  same  somewhat  more  at 
large. 

Notour  it  ie,  how,  in  her  highnesses  minority,  a  process  of 
jEbrfaltour  was  decreed  against  my  lord  of  Lennox,  for  certain 
offences  alledged  committed  by  him ;  specified  in  the  dome  and 
censement  of  parliament  given  thereupon ;  by  reason  whereof 
he  has  this  long  time  been  exiled,  and  absent  forth  of  his  native 
country ;  how  grievous  the  same  has  been  unto  him,  it  has  well 
appeared  by  divers  his  suites,  sundry  wuys  brought  unto  her 
majesty's  knowledge,  not  only  containing  most  humble  and  due 
submission,  but  always  bearing  witness  of  his  good 'devotion  to 
her  majesty,  his  natural  princess,  and  earnest  affection  he  had  to 
her  highness  most  humble  service,  if  it  shou'd  piease  her  majes- 
ty  of  her  clemency  to  make  him  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
subject ;  many  respects  might  have  moved  her  highness  favour* 
ably  to  incline  to  his  request,  as  the  anciency  of  his  house,  and 
the  simame  he  bears,  the  honour  he  has  to  appertain  to  her 
majesty  by  affinity,  by  reason  of  my  lady  Margaret,  her  highness'a 
aunt,  and  divers  other  his  good  considerations,  is  also  the  aflPec- 
tuous  request  of  her  good  «ister  the  queen's  majesty  of  England, 
whose  earnest  commendation  was  not  of  least  moment,  besides 
that  of  her  own  natural,  her  majesty  has  a  certain  inclination  to 
pity  the  decay  of  noble  houses,  and  as  we  heard,  by  her  own  re* 
poll,  has  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
ttphold,  maintenance,  and  advancement  of  the  ancient  bloody 
Ihan  to  have  matter  ministred  of  the  decay  or  overthrow  of  any^ 
^ood  race.  Upon  this  occasion,  her  majesty  the  more  tenderly 
looked  upon  his  request,  and  her  good  sister  the  queen  of  £n« 
gland's  favourable  letterf  written  for  recommendation  of  his 
cause,  in  consideration  whereof  not  only  has  she  granted  unto^ 
him  her  letter  of  restitution^  by  way  of  grace,  but  also  licensed 
him  to  pursue,  by  way  of  reduction^  the  remedies  provided  \xf 
the  law  for  such  as  think  themselves  grSeved  by  any  judgment^ 
.  unorderly  led,  and  to  have  the  process  reversed ;  for  examina* 
tion  wbereofy  |t  has  pleased  her  majesty  presently  to  assemble 
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yifa  the  three  estates  of  this  her  realme,  b^  whose  advise,  de« 
fiberation,  and  decision  at  her  majesty's  mind,  to  proceed  for- 
ward upon  his  complaints,  as  the  merits  of  the  cause,  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  practice  observed  in  such  cases,  will  bear  out. 
The  sum  of  all  your  proceedings  at  this  time,  being  by  that  we 
have  heard,  thus  as  it  were  pointed  out,  I  might  here  end,  if  the 
matter  we  have  in  hand  gave  me  not  occasion  to  say  a  few  more 
words,  not  far  different  from  the  same  subject,  wherein  I  would 
extend  the  circumstances  more  largely.  If  I  feared  not  to  of- 
fend her  highness,  whose  presence  and  modest  nature  abhors 
long  speaking  and  adulation,  and  so  will  compel  me  to  speak 
such  things,  as  may  seem  to  tend  to  any  good  and  perfect  point ; 
and  lest  it  should  be  compted  to  me,  as  that  I  were  oblivious^ 
if  I  should  omit  to  put  you  in  remembrance,  in  what  part  we 
may  accept  this,  and  the  like  demonstrations  of  her  gentill  na- 
ture ;  whose  gracious  behaviour  towards  all  her  subjects,  in 
eeneral,  may  serve  for  a  good  proof  of  that  felicity,  we  may  look 
lor  under  her  happy  government  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God 
to  grant  her  unto  us ;  for  a  good  harmony  to  be  had  in  the  com- 
mon weill,  the  offices  between  the  prince  and  the  subjects  must 
be  reciproque ; .  as  by  her  majesty's  prudence  we  enjoy  this  pre- 
sent peace  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  quietness  among  your- 
selves, in  such  sort,  that  I  think  justly  it  may  be  affirmed  Scot* 
land  in  no  man^s  age,  that  presently  lives,  was  in  greater  tran- 
quillity ;  so  is  it  the  duty  of  all  us  her  loving  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  as  a  most  high  benefit,  proceeding  from 
the  good  government  of  her  majesty,  declaring  ourselves  thank- 
ful for  the  same,  and  rendering  to  her  majesty  such  due  obedi- 
ence, as  a  just  prince  may  look  for  at  the  hands  of  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects.  I  mean  no  forced  nor  unwilling  obedience, 
which  I  know  her  nature  does  detest,  but  such  as  proceeds  from 
the  contemplation  of  her  modest  kind  of  regiment,  will  for  love 
and  duty  sake  produce  the  fruits  thereof.  A  good  proof  have 
we  all  in  general  had  of  her  m^-jesty's  benignity  these  three 
years,  that  she  has  lived  in  the  government  over  you,  and  many 
of  you  have  largely  tasted  of  her  large  liberality  and  frank  deal- 
ing ;  on  the  other  part  her  highness  has  had  large  appearance  of 
your  dutiful  obedience,  so  it  becomes  you  to  continue  as  we  have 
begun,  in  consideration  of  the  many  notable  examples  of  her 
clemencv  above  others  her  g(X>d  qualities,  and  to  abhor  and  de- 
test all  raise  bruites  and  rumours,  which  are  the  most  pestilent 
evils  that  can  be  in  any  common  weil,  and  the  sowers  and  inven- 
tors thereof.  Then  may  we  be  well  assured  to  have  of  her  an 
most  gracious  princessc,  and  she  most  fidthful  an^  loving  sub- 
jects ;  and  so  both  th^  head  and  the  members,  being  encouraged 
to  maintain  the  harmony  and  accord  of  the  politic  bodies,  where- 
of I  made  mention  before,  as  the  glory  thereof  shall  partly  apper* 
tain  to  her  majesty,  so  shall  no  small  praise  and  unspeakable 
commodity  redoimd  therethrough  to  you  all  universally  hef 
subjects. 

VoL.IL  Vy 
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No  X.     (Vol.  L  p.  Sirs.) 

The  perils  and  troubles  that  may  presently  ^mua^  and  in 
time  to  come  follow^  to  the  qxteen^s  majesttf  of  England^ 
and  state  of  this  realm^  upon  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  the  lord  Darnky* 

FIRST)  the  minds  of  such  as  be  adopted  tp  the  qiiieen  of 
ScottSy  either  for  herself  or  for  the  opinion  Qf  her  pretence  to 
this  crown,  or  for  the  desire  to  have  change  of  the  forme  oi 
religion  in  this  realxn,  or  for  the  discont^ntation  they  ^ve  of  the 
queen's  majesty,  or  her  succession,  or  of  the  succession  of  any 
other  beside  the  queen  of  Scotts,  shall  be,  by  this  marriage 
erected,  comforted,  ^d  induced  to  devise  and  labour  how  tb 
bring  their  desires  to  pass ;  and  to  make  some  estimate  what 
persons  those  are,  to  the  intent  the  quantity  of  the  danger  may  ' 
be  weighed ;  the  same  may  be  compassed  in  those  sorts  either 
within  the  realm  or  without. 

Theftrstaresuchas  are  specially  devoted  to  the  quf  en  of  Scotts, 
'  or  to  the  lord  Damley,  by  bond  of  blood  and  alliance ;  as  first, 
all  the  house  of  Lorrain  and  Guise  for  her  part,  and  the  earl  of 
liennox  and  his  wife,  all  such  in  Scotland  as  be  of  their  blood,  and 
have  received  displeasures  by  the  duke  of  Chatelberault  and  the 
Hamiltons.  The  second  are  all  manner  of  persons,  both  in  this 
realm  and  other  countries,  that  are  devoted  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  and  misUke  of  the  religion  now  received  ;  and  in  these 
two  sor^  are  the  substance  of  them  comprehended,  that  shall 
take  coinfort  in  this  marriage. 

Next  therefore  to  be  considered  what  perils  and  troubles  these 
kind  of  men  shall  intend  to  this  realm. 

First,  the  general  scope  and  mark  of  all  their  desires  is,  and 
tdways  shall  be,  to  bring  the  queen  of  Scotts  to  have  ^le  903ral 
crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  devisees  may 
vary  amongst  themselves  for  the  compassing  hereof,  according 
to  the  accidents  of  the  times,  and  according  to  the  impediments 
which  they  shall  find  by  means  of  the  queen's  majesty's  actions 
^d  governments,  yet  all  their  purposes,  drifts,  devises,  and 
practices,  shall  wholly  and  only  tend  to  make  the  queen  of  Scotts 
queen  of  this  realm,  and  to  deprive  our  sovereign  lady  thereof ; 
and  in  their  proceedings,  there  are  two  manners  to  be  consider- 
ed, whereof  the  one  is  far  worse  than  the  other ;  the  one  is  in« 
tended  by  them,  that  either  from  malicious  blindness  in  religion, 
or  for  natural  affection  to  the  quften  of  Scotts,  or  the  lord  Dam- 
ley,  do  persuade  themselves  that  the  said  queen  of  Scotts  hath 
presently  more  right  to  the  crown  than  our  sovereign  lady  the 
queen,  of  which  sort  be  all  their  kindred  on  both  sides,  and  all 
such  as  are  devoted  to  popery,  either  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire* 
Ifljidy  or  elsewhere  \  the  other  is  me^t  by  them,  which,  with  less 
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malice  are  petsuaded  that  the  queen  of  Scots  hath  only  ri|;ht  to 
be  the  next  heir  to  succeed  the  queen's  niajesty  and  her  issue, 
of  which  sort  few  are  without  the  realm,  but  here  within^  and 
yet  of  them,  nOt  so  many  as  are  of  the  contrary,  and  from  these 
two  sorts  shall  the  peril,  devises,  and  practices  proceed.  From 
the  first,  which  imagine  the  queen  of  $cots  to  have  perpetually 
tight  are  to  be^'looked  for  these  perils.  First,  is  it  to  be  doubt* 
ed  the  devil  will  infect  som^e  of  them  to  imagine  the  hurt  of  the 
life  of  our  dear  sovereign  lady,  by  such  means  as  the  devil  shall 
suggest  to  them,  although  it  is  to  be  assuredly,  hoped,  that  Al* 
mighty  God  will,  as  he  hath  hitherto,  graciously  protect  and  pre- 
serve her  from  such  dangers  ?  Secondly,  tjiere  will  be  attempted, 
by  persuasions,  by  bruites,  by  rumours^  and  such  like,  to  alie^ 
nate  the  minds  of  good  subjects  from  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
to  conciliate  them  to  the  ^ueen  of  Scotts,  and  on  this  behalf  the 
frontiers  and  the  north  will  be  much  solicited  and  laboured. 
Thirdly,  th^re  will  be  attempted  causes  of  Some  tumults  and 
rebellions,  especially  in  the  north  toward  Scotland,  so  as  there* 
Upon  may  follow  some  open  enterprise  set  by  violence.  Fourth- 
ly, there  will  be,  by  the  sud  queen's  council  and  friends,  a  new 
league  made  with  France,  or  Spain,  that  shall  lie  offensive  to 
this  realm,  and  a  furtherance  to  their  title.  And  as  it  is  al^o  very 
likely,  that  they  will  set  a  foot  as  many  practices  as  they  can, 
both  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Ireland,  to  occasion  the  queen's 
majesty  to  increase  and  continue  her  charge  thereby,  to  retain 
her  from  being  mighty  or  potent,  and  for  the  attempting  of  all 
these  things,  many  devises  will  be  imagined  from  time  to  time^ 
and  no  negligence  will  therein  appear. 

From  the  second  sort,  which  mean  no  o^er  favour  to  the 
queen  of  Scotts,  but  that  she  should  succeed  in  tUle  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  is  not  much  to  be  feared,  but  that  they  will 
content  themselves  to  see  not  only  the  queen's  majesty  not  to 
marry,  and  so  to  impeach  it,  but  to  hope,  that  the  queen  of  Scotts 
shall  have  issue,  which  they  will  think  to  be  more  pleasable  to 
all  men  because  thereby  the  «iOwns  of  England  and  Scotland 
shall  be  united  in  one ;  and  thereby  the  occasion  of  war  shall 
cease ;  with  which  persuasion  many  people  may  be  seduced, 
and  abused  to  incline  themselves  to  the  part  of  the  queen  of 
Scotts. 

The  remedies  agwnst  these  perils. 
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A  DUPLICAT. 

A  stimmary  of  the  consultation  and  advHC  given  by  the 
lords  and  others  of  the  privy  council.  Collected  out  of 
the  sundry  and  several  speeches  of  the  said  counsellors. 

Lbrd  Keeper,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice  Chamberbdiiy 

fDerbf,  Mr.  Secretary 

Earls  oi<  Bedford,  Cave, 

(^Leicester,  Peter, 

Lord  Admiral,  Mason. 

Lord  Chamberlsdn, 
^estions  propounded  were  these  two. 

1.  FIRST,  what  perils  might  ensue  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
or  this  realm,  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the  queen  of  Scotts,  and 
the  lord  Damley. 

2.  What  were  meet  to  be  done,  to  avoid  or  remedy  the  same* 

To  the  First. 
The  perils  being  sundiy,  and  very  many,  were  reduced  by 
Bome  counsellors  into  only  one.  ' 

1.  First,  That  by  this  marriage,  the  queen  of  Scotts,  (being 
not  married,)  a  great  number  in  this  realm  not  of  the  worst 
subjects  might  be  alienated  in  their  minds  from  their  natural 
duties  to  her  majesty,  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  mar- 
riage of  Scotland,  as  a  mean  to  establish  the  succession  of  both 
the  crowns  in  the  issue  of  the  same  marriage,  and  so  favour  all 
devices  and  practices,  that  should  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  queen  of  Scotts. 

2.  Secondly,  that  considering  the  chief  foundation  of  them^ 
which  furthered  the  marriage  of  lord  Damley,  was  laid  upon  the 
trust  of  such  as  were  papists,  as  the.  only  means  left  to  restore 
the  religion  of  .Rome,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  both  in  thi& 
realm  and  Scotland,  the  papists  would  most  favour,  maintain) 
and  fortify  this  marriage  of  the  lord  Damley,  and  would,  for  fur- 
therance of  faction  in  religion,  devise  all  means  and  practices 
that,  could  be  within  this  realm,  to  disturb  the  estate  of  the 
queen's  majesty  and  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  consequently 
to  atchieve  their  purposes  by  force  rather  than  fail.  By  some 
other,  these  perils  having  indeed  many  branches,  were  reducedf 
though  somewhat  otherwise,  into  two  soru,  and  these  were  in 
nature  such  as  they  could  not  be  easily  severed  the  one  from 
the  other,  but  were  knit  and  lincked'  together,  naturally  for 

.  xnaititaining  the  one  with  the  other.  The  first  of  these  sort  of 
perils  was,  that,  by  this  marriage  with  the  lord  Damley,  there 
was  a  plain  intention  to  further  the  pretended  title  of  the  queen 
of  Scotts,  not  only  to  succeed  the  queen's  majesty,  as  in  her  best 
amity  she  had  professed,  but  that  to  occypy  the  queen's  estatf^ 
9i^  wh^  fthp  was  in  power^  she  did  manyestly  declare. 
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The  second  was,  that  hereby  the  Romish  reBgion  should  ha 
erected,  and  increased  daily  in  this  realm,  and  these  two  were 
thus  knit  together,  that  the  furtherance  and  maintenance  of  the 
tstie  staid,  in  furthering  the  religion  of  Rome  within  this  realm  } 
and  in  like  manner  the  furtherance  of  the  same  religion  stood 
by  the  title,  for  otherwise  the  title  had  no  foundation. 

Proves  of  the  first.  And  to  prove  that  the  intention  to  mH^ ' 
vance  the  title  to  disturb  the  queen's  majesty^  must  needs  en- 
sue, was  considered  that  always  the  intention  and  will  of  any 
person  is  most  manifest,  when  their  power  is  greatest,  and  con- 
trary when  power  is  small,  then  the  intention  and  will  of  every 
person  is  covered  and  less  seen.  So  as  when  the  queen  of 
Scotts  power  was  greatest,  by  her  marriage  with  the  d^phin  of 
France,  being  afterwards  French  kbg,  it  manifestly  appeared  of 
what  mind  she  and  all  her  friends  were,  using  then  manifestly 
all  the  means  that  could  be  devised  to  impeach  and  dispossess 
the  queen's  majesty,  first  by  writing  and  publishing  herself  in  all 
countries  queen  of  England ;  by  granting  charters,  patents,  and 
commissions,  with  that  style,  and  with  the  arms  of  England) 
both  the  French  and  Scotts,  which  charters  remain  still  unde- 
fieuced ;  and  to  prosecute  it  with  efi*ect,  it  is  known  what  prepara- 
tions of  war  were  made,  and  sent  into  Scotland  ;  and  what  other 
forces  were  assembled  in  foreign  countries ;  yea,  in  what  man- 
ner a  shameful  peace  was  made  by  the  French  with  king  Philip 
lo  employ  all  the  forces  of  France  to  pursue  all  the  matters  by 
force,  which  by  God's  providence  and  the  queen's  majesty  con- 
trary power,  were  repelled ;  and  afterwards  by  her  husband's 
death,  her  fortune  and  power  being  changed,  the  intention  began 
to  hide  itself,  and  although  by  the  Scottish  queen's  commissa- 
ries an  accord  was  made  at  Edenbrough,  to  reform  all  those  ti- 
tles, and  claims,  and  pretences,  yet  to  this  day,  by  delays  and 
cavillations,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  has  been  deferred, 
and  so  now,  as  soon  as  she  shall  feel  her  power,  she  will  set  the 
same  again  abroad,  and  by  considering  of  such  errors  as  were 
eommitted  in  the  first,  her  friends  and  allies  will  amend  the 
same,  and  proceed  substantially  to  her  purpose.  By  some  it  was 
thought  plainly,  that  the  peril  was  greater  of  this  marriage  with 
the  lord  Damley,  being  a  subject  of  this  realm,  than  with  the 
mightiest  prince  abroad,  for  by  this,  he  being  of  this  realm,  and 
having  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  other  respects,  made  a  par- 
ty here,  should  encrease  by  force  with  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  realm ;  in  that  whatsoever  power  he  could  make  by  the 
fection  of  the  papist,  and  other  discontented  persons  here,  should 
be  as  it  were  deducted  out  of  the  power  of  this  realm ;  and  by 
the  marriage  of  a  stranger,  she  could  not  be  assured  of  any 
part  here  ;  so  as  by  this  marriage  she  should  have  a  portion  of 
her  own  power  to  serve  her  turn,  and  a  small  portion  of  adver- 
saries at  home  in  her  own  bowels,  always  seem  more  dangerous 
than  treble  the  like  abroad,  whereof  the  examples  are  in  our 
own  stories  rtiany,  that  foreign  powers  never  prevailed  in  this 
realm)  but  with  the  help  ef  seme  at  ^ome.    It  was  also  remeifts^ 
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bered,  that  seeing  how  before  this  sttemft  tft  inarriagey  %  is 
found,  and  manifestly  seen,  that  in  evexy  comer  of  the  realm, 
the  faction  that  most  fovoareth  ^e  Scottish  title,  is  ^wn  stout 
aiid  bold,  vea  seen  manifestly  in  this  court,  both  in  hall  and 
Chamber,  it  could  fic^t  be  but  (except  good  heed  were  speedity 
given  to  it)  by  Ais  marriage,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  fautors 
Uier^f,  the  same  Ihcdon  would  shortly  encrease,  and  grow  so 
great  and  dangetoXis,  te  the  redress  thereof  would  be  almost 
desperate.  And  to  this  purpose  it  was  ren^embered.  how  of  late 
in  perusing  of  the  substance  of  the  ^justices  of  the  peace,  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  realm,  scantly  a  third  was  found  fully 
assured  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  reBgion,  upon  which  on^ 
string  the  queen  of  Scotts  dtie  doth  hang,  and  some  douBt 
might  be,  that  the  fritends  of  the  earl  of  Lemiox,  and  his  haA 
more  knowledge  hereof  than  was  thought,  and  thereby  nmde 
avant  now  in  Scotland,  and  their  party  was  so  great  in  E^ghmd 
as  the  queen's  majesty  durst  not  attempt  to  contrary  his  mai^• 
riage.  And  in  this  ^rt,  was  the  sum  of  the  perils  declared,  be-» 
ing  notwithstanding  more  largely  and  plainly  set  out,  and  made 
so  apparent  by  many  sure  arguments,  a6  no  one  of  the  cound! 
could  deny  them  to  be  but  many  and  very  dangerous* 

Second  Question. 

The  question  of  this  consultation  was  what  were  meet  to  be 
done  to  avoid  these  perills,  or  else  to  divert  the  force  thereof 
from  hurting  the  realm  ;  wherein  there  were  a  great  number  of 
particular  devises  propounded,  and  yet  the  more  part  of  them 
was  reduced  by  some  into  three  heads. 

1.  The  first  thought  necessary  by  all  persons,  as  the  only 
thing  of  the  most  moment  and  efficacy,  to  remedy  all  these 
perills,  and  many  others,  and  such  as  without  it,  no  other  remedy 
could  be  found  sufficient,  and  that  was  to  obtain  that  the  queen's 
majesty  would  marry,  and  make  therein  no  long  delay. 

2.  The  second  was,  to  advance,  establish,  and  fortify  indeed 
the  profession  of  religion,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  £ngland,  and 
to  diminish,  weaken,  and  feeble  the  contrary. 

3.  The  third  was,  to  proceed  in  sundry  things,  either  to  dis- 
appoint and  break  this  intended  marriage,  or  at  the  least,  there- 
By  to  procure  the  same  not  to  be  so  hurtful  to  this  realm  as 
otherwise  it  will  be. 

The  first  of  these  three  hath  no  particular  rights  in  it,  but  an 
earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  and  suit,  with  all  humbleness,  by 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  advice  and  council  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  that  she  would  defer  no  more  time  from  marriage^ 
whereby  the  good  subjects  of  the  realm  might  stay  their  hearts, 
to  depend  upon  her  majesty,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  without 
which  no  surety  can  be  devised  to  asccrtidn  any  person  of  con-* 
tinuance  of  their  families  or  posterities,  to  enjoy  that  wiiich 
otherwise  should  come  to  them. 
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Second,  concerniog  the  xnatters  of  religipn,  wherein  both  truth 
and  policy  were  joined  together,  had  the$e  particulars. 

First,  whereas  of  late  the  adversaries  of  religion,  in  the  realnit 
have  taken  occasion  to  comfort  and  increase  their  faction,  both 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  abroad,  with  a  rumour  and  expectation 
that  the  religion  shall  be  shortly  changed  in  this  realm,  by  means 
that  the  bishops  by  the  queen's  majesty's  commandment,  have 
of  late  dealt  streightly  with  some  persons  of  good  religion,  be# 
cause  they  had  forbom  to  wear  certain  apparel,  and  such  li^e 
things ;  being  more  of  form  and  accidents,  than  of  any  sub- 
stance, for  that  it  is  well  known  that  her  majesty  had  no  mean- 
ing to  comfort  the  adversaries,  but  only  to  maintain  an  uniformi- 
ty as  well  in  things  external,  as  in  the  substance,  nor  yet  hath 
any  intention  to  make  any  change  of  the  religion,  as  it  is  estab* 
lished  by  laws.    It  was  thought  by  all  men  very  necessary,  for 
the  suppressing  of  the  pride  and  arrogancy  of  the  adversaries, 
indirectly  hereby  to  notify,  by  her  special  letters  to  the  two  arch- 
bishops, that  her  former  commandment  was  only  to  retain  an 
uniformity ,^d  not  to  give  any  occasion  to  any  person  to  misjudge 
of  her  majesty,  in  the  change  of  any  part  of  religion,  but  that 
she  did  determine  firmly  to  maintain  the  form  of  her  religion, 
as  it  was  established,  and  to  punish  such  as  did  therein  violate 
her  laws.    And  in  these  points,  some  also  wished  that  it  might 
please  her  archbishops,  that  if  they  should  see  that  the  adversa- 
ries  continued  in  taking  occasion  to  fortify  their  faction,  that  in 
that  case  they  should  use  a  moderation  therein,  until  the  next 
parliament,  at  which  time,  some  good,  uniform,  and  decent  or- 
der might  be  devised,  and  established  for  such  ceremonies,  so 
^A  both  uniformity  and  gravity  might  be  retained  amongst  the 
clergy. 

The  second  means  was,  that  quondam  bishops,  and  otherSf 
which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  th^  queen's  majesty's  power 
over  them,  according  to  the  law,  and  were  of  late  dispersed  in 
the  plague  time  to  sundry  places  abroad,  where  it  is  known 
they  cease  not  to  admnce  their  faction,  might  be  rcturnedto  the 
tower,  or  some  other  prison,  where  they  might  not  have  such  li- 
berty to  seduce  and  inveigle  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects,  as 
they  daily  do. 

The  third  means  was,  that  where  the  bishops  do  complam  that 
they  dare  not  execute  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  the  fuitherance 
of  religion,  for  fear  of  the  premunire  wherewith  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  the  realm,  being  not  best  affected  in  religion,  do 
threaten  them,  and  in  many  cases  lett  not  to  pinch  and  deface 
them,  that  upon  such  cases  opened  them,  some  convenient  au- 
thority might  be  given  them,  from  the  queen's  majesty,  to  con* 
tinue  during  her  pleasure. 

The  fourth  was,  that  there  were  daily  lewd,  injudicious  and 
unlawful  books  in  English,  brought  from  beyond  seas,  and  are 
boldly  received,  read,  and  kept,  and^j^ially  in  the  north,  se- 
•   ducing  great  numbers  of  good  subjcXip^^Pe  like  boldness  ^here- 
of was  never  suffered  in  any  other  prhicess's  Time,  that  some 
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streight  order  might  be  given  to  avoid  the  same,  and  that  it 
might  be  considered  by  the  judges,  what  manner  of  crime  the 
,  same  is,  to  maintain  such  books,  made  xiirectlf  against  her  ma* 
jesty's  authority,  and  maintaining  a  foreign  power,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  fifth  was,  that  where  a  great  number  of  monks,  fryars, 
and  such  lewd  persons  are  fled  out  of  Scotland,  and  do  serve  in 
England,  especially  in  the  north,  as  curates,  and  all  such  of  them 
as  are  not  found  honest  and  conformable,  may  be  banished  out 
of  the  realm,  for  that  it  appeareth  they  do  sow  sedition  in 
the  realm,  in  many  places,  and  now  will  increase  their  doings. 

The  sixth,  where  sundry  having  ecclesiastical  livings,  are  on 
the  other  side  the  sea,  and  from  thence  maintain  sedition  in  the 
realm ;  that  livings  may  be  better  bestowed  to  the  commodity  of 
the  realm,  upon  good  subjects. 

The  seventh  is,  that  the  judges  of  the  realm,  having  no  small 
authority  in  this  realm,  in  governance  of  all  property  of  the 
realm,  might  be  sworn  to  the  queen's  majesty,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  thereby  they  should  for  con* 
science  sake  maintain  the  queen's  majesty's  authority. 

The  particulars  of  the  third  intention  to  break  and  avoid  this^ 
marriage,  or  to  divert  the  perils* 

First  to  break  this  marriage,  considering  nothing  can  likely  do 
it,  but  force,  or  fear  of  force,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these 
means  following  might  occasion  the  breach  of  the  niarriage. 

I.  That  the  earl  of  Bedford  repair  to  his  charge. 

^.  That  the  works  at  Berwick  be  more  advanced. 

3.  That  the  garrison  be  there  increased. 

4.  That  all  wardens  put  their  frontiers  in  order  with  speed,  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning. 

5.  That  some  noble  person,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  the 
6ar!  of  Salop,  or  such  other,  be  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-general  in  the  north. 

6.  That  preparations  be  made  of  a  power,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  serve  either  at  Berwick,  or  to  invade  Scotland. 

7.  That  presently  lady  Lennox  be  committed  to  some  place, 
where  she  may  be  kept  from  giving  or  receiving  of  intelli* 
gence. 

8.  That  the  eari  of  Lennox  and  his  son  may  be  sent  for,  and 
required  to  be  sent  home  by  the  queen  of  Scotts,  according  to 
the  treaty ;  and  if  they  shall  not  comcw  then  to  denounce  to  the 
queen  of  Scotts  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  thereupon  to  en* 
ter  with  hostility ;  by  which  proceeding,  hope  is  conceived  (so 
the  samp  be  done  in  deeds  and  not  in  shews)  that  the  marriage 
will  be  avoided,  or  at  the  least  that  it  may  be  qualified  from 
many  perils ;  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  done  herein,  is  to  be-exe- 
cuted  with  speed,  whilst  she  has  a  party  in  Scotland  that  favour- 
eth  not  the  marriage,  y^^fore  any  league  made  by  the  qucei) 
of  Scotts  with  France  or  Spain. 
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-Some  other  «]lows  i^rell  of  all  these  proceedings,  saving  of  pro* 
^eeeding  to  hostility,  but  all  do  agree  in  the  rest,  and  also  to  theso 
particularities  following. 

9.  That  the  earKs  lands  upon  his  refusal,  or  his  son's  refu- 
sing, should  be  seized,  and  bestowed  in  gift,  or  custody,  as  shall 
fjease  her  majesty,  upon  good  subjects. 

10.  That  all  manifest  favourers  of  the  earl,  in  the  north,  or 
elsewhere,  be  inquired  for,  and  that  they  be,  by  sundry  means, 
irell  looked  to. 

1 1.  That  enquiry  be  made  in  the  north»  who  have  the  stew« 
'ardship  of  the  queen's  majesty's  lands  there,  and  that  no  per^ 

son,  deserving  mistrust,  be  suflTered  to  have  governance  or  rule 
©f  any  of  her  subjects  or  lands  in  the  north,  but  only  to  retain 
tiieir  fees,  and  more  trusty  person  have  rule  of  the  same  people'9 
&nds. 

12.  That  all  frequent  passages  into  this  realm,  to  and  from 
Scotland,  be  restrained  to  all  Scottish  men,  saving  such  as  have 
safe-conduct,  or  be  especially  recommended  from  Mr.  Ran* 
dolph,  as  favourers  of  the  realm 

13.  That  some  intelligence  be  used  with  such  in  Scotland,  as 
.favour  not  the  marriage,  and  they  comforted  from  time  to  time. 

14.  That  the  queen's  majesty's  household,  chamber,  and  pen- 
sioners, be  better  seen  unto,  to  avoid  broad  and  uncomely  speech, 
used  by  sundry  agtunst  the  state  of  the  realm. 

15.  That  the  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ^|r.  Charles^ 
4>e  removed  to  some  place  where  he  may  be  forthcoming. 

1 6.  That  considering  the  faction  and  title  of  the  queen  of  Scottasr 
hath  now  of  long  time  received  great  favour,  and  continued  by  thp 
queen's  majesty's  favour  herein  to  the  queen  of  Scptts  and  her 
ministers,  and  the  lady  Catharine,  whom  the  said  queen  of  Scotts 
accompted  as  a  competitor  unto  her  in  pretence  of  title,  it  may 
please  the  queen's  majesty,  by  some  exterior  act,  to  show  some 
femission  of  her  displeasure  to  the  lady,  and  to  the  earl  of  liart- 
fordy  that  the  queen  of  Scotts  thereby  may  find  some  change,  and 
her  friends  put  in  doul^t  of  further  proceeding  therein. 

17.  That  whosoever  shall  be  lieutenant  in  £e  north,  sir  Ralph, 
Sadler  may  accompany  him. 

18.  That  with  speed  the  realm  of  Ireland  may  be  committed 
|o  a  new  governor. 

19.  Finally,  that  these  advices  being  considered  by  her  majesty^ 
h  may  please  her  to  choose  which  of  them  she  liketh,  and  to  put 
them  in  execution  in  deeds,  and  not  to  pass  them  over  in  consul* 
tations  and  speeches. 

For  it  is  to  be  assured,  that  her  adversaries  will  use  all  meani» 
to  put  their  intention  in  execution.  Some  by  practice,  some  by 
force,  when  time  shall  serve,  and  no  time  can  serve  so  well  the 
fueen's  majesty  to  interrupt  the  perils,  as  now  at  the  first,  before 
ijifi  queen  of  Scotts  purposes  be  fully  settled*.  ^ 

^  Vol.  II.  Zz 


^ 
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No.  XI.      (Voh  t  p.  3*3.) 

^Handolph  to  the  earl  of  Leieestefi  from  Edinburgh  the 
ZUt  of  Jutff  iiesm. 
MAY  it  please  your  lordship,  I  liavc  received  your  lordship** 
letter  by  my  servant,  sufficient  testimony  of  your  lordships's  fa- 
vour towards  me,  whereof  I  think  myAelf  always  so  assilred,  that 
*yhat  other  mishap  soever  befal  me,  I  have  enough  to  comfort  my- 
self with  ;  though  I  have  not  at  this  time  received  ncHher  Accord- 
ing to  the  need  I  stand,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  service  that  I  am 
ethployed  in,  I  will  rather  fafeS  it,  as  I  may  ivith  patience,  than 
trouble  your  jordship  to  be  further  suitei'  for  me,  whfen  there  is 
^  little  hope  that  an;^  good  t?ill  be  done  for  me.    I  doiibt  not  but 
your  lordship  hath  heard  by  such  information  as  I  have  given 
from  hence,  what  the  present  state  of  this  country  is,  how  this 
queen  is  notv  become  a  carried  wife,  and  her  husband,  the  self- 
^me  day  of  his  marriage;  made  a  king.  In  their  desires,  hitherto^ 
they  have  found  so  much  to  their  contentment,  that  If  the  rest 
fhicceed  and  prosper  accordingly,  they  may  think  themselves 
much  happier,  than  there  is  appearance  that  they  shall  be ;  so 
many  discontented  minds,  so  much  misliking  of  itie  subjects  to 
ftave  these  matters  thus  ordered,  and  in  this  sort  to  be  brought  to 
pass  I  never  heard  of  any  m^riage ;  so  little  hope,  so  little  coro- 
fert  as  men  do  talk  was  never  seen,  at  any  time,  when  men  should 
most  have  shewed  themselves  to  rejoice,  if  th&t  consideration  of 
her  own  honour  and  Well  of  her  country  had  been  had  a^  apper- 
tidned  in  so  weighty  a  case.    This  is  now  their  fear,  the  over- 
throw of  religion,  the  breach  of  amitie  with  the  queen*s  majestVy 
tad  the  destruction  of  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  she  hath  mislik- 
ing of,  or  that  he  liketh  to  pitch  a  quarrel  unto.   To  see  all  these 
ihconveniencys  approaching,  there  are  a  good  number  that  may 
sooner  lament  with  themselves,  and  complain  to  their  neighbours* 
ihan  be  able  tb  find  remedife  to  help  them,  6ome  attempt  with  all 
the  force  they  have,  but  are  too  weak  to  do  any  good,  what  is  re- 
quired otherways,  or  what  means  there  is  made  your  lordship 
^noweth ;  what  will  be  answered,  or  what  will  be  done,  therein, 
we  are  in  great  doubt,  and  though  ^our  intent  be  never  so  good 
unto  us,  yet  do  we  so  much  fear  your  delay,  that  our  ruin  i^haU 
prevent  your  support  when  council  is  Once  taken.    Nothing  so 
needftil,  as  speedy  execution.    Upon  the  queen's  majesty,  we 
wholly  depend,  in  her  majesty's  handis  it  standeth  to  save  our 
lives,  or  to  suffer  us  to  perish;  greater  honour  her  majesty  can- 
pot  have,  than  in  that  which  lieth  in  her  majesty's  power  to  do  for 
lis;  the  sums  are  not  great,  the  numbers  of  men  arc  not  many 
that  we  desire  ;  many  will  dayly  be  found,  tho*  this  will  be  some 
charge  ;  men  grow  daylv,  though,  at  this  time  I  think  her  majesty 
^hall  lose  but  few ;  her  triends  here  being  once  taken  away,  wh?re 

»  #th  j^f  Jttsc  Uf>5.  Cgtt  Ub.  Qvil  B.  Ix.  toKm 
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«illt  ber  niaj«Hf  find  the  Ukei  Ispeakleast  of  thatwbiciiI(tUi4B 
ji3  mofft  earoestly  intended  kf  tips  queen^  and  her  husband,  whW 
fcf  him  it  wofi  Uubely*  aaid»  th^  he  cared  more  for  the  papisjts  ifk 
finfil^d,  than  be  4id  br  the  p«oteatant9  in  ScoUimd ;  if  therefor 
ilia  hopes  be  to  gread  in  tbe  paptats  of  England,  whajt  n^  your 
lordahip  beldeTe  that  he  thinkeU^  of  th^  protectants  there ;  for  hia 
birth,  for  his  nurritouri  for  the  honour  he  hath.to  be  of  kine  to  tJtie 
queen  my  paistres^,  if  jn  preferring  tho^  that  are  the  queen>  ^^l- 
jestiea  worst  subjects  to  those  that  are  her  best,  he  declareih 
.what  mijad  he  beareth  to  the  queen's  mjajesty'^  self,  apy  i^an  umy 
my  it  is  slenderly  rewarded,  ^d  his  duty  evil  forgotten ;  he  yro\iifi 
jHxw  seeqi  to  be  indifferent  to  both  the  religions,  she  to  use  4ier 
mass,  and  he  to  coo^  sometimes  to  the  preaching ;  they  yetp 
Vmarried  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  popish  time,  saMing,  thft 
}ie  heard  not  the  mass ;  his  speech  and  tadk  argueth  his  mind,  and 
yetwouldbe  fsun  seem  to  the  world  that  hewece  of  some  relig^oir; 
his  wpvds  to  all  men,  against  whc^  he  qouQeiveth  ^y  displeasuQe 
bow  unjust  soever  it  be,  so  proud  and  spitfuU,  that  rather  he 
aeemeth  a  monarch  of  the  worlds  than  he  that,  not  long  since,  w« 
Imve  seen  and  known  the  lord  Damley ;  he  looketh  .now  for  reve- 
irence  of  many  that  have  little  will  to  give  it  him ;  and  some  thq|o 
jare  that  do  give  \u  that  think  him  little  worth  of  it«  All  honour 
that  may  be  attributed  unto  any  man  by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly 
$ad  fully ;  all  praises  that  may  be  spoken  of  him  he  lacketh  not 
firom  hersdf ;  all  dignities  that  she  can  indue  him  with,  which 
•a^e  already  gi,ven  and  granted ;  no  man  pleascth  her  that  con- 
^tenteth  not  him ;  and  what  may  I  say  more,  she  hath  given  over 
]U>  him.b^r  whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guidQd  as  himself  best 
jiketh ;  she  can  as  much  prevsdl  with  him,  in  any  thing  that  is 
against  hi^  will,.as  your  lordship  may  with  me  to  persuade  that 
1  should  hang  myself;  this  last  dignity  out  of  hand  to  have  been 
.-firocliumed  king,  she  would  have  it  deferred  until  it  were  agreed 
>y  parliament,  or  he  had  been  himself  2 1  years  of  age,  that 
^things  done  in  his  name  might  have  the  better  authority^  He 
^WoyLd,  in  no  c^se,  have  it  deferred  one  day,  and  either  then  or 
vOQver ;  whereqppn  this  dpubt  is  risen  amongst  our  men  of  lav 
whether  she  being  clad  with  a  husband,  and  lier  husband  not 
■  twenty-one  years,  any  >  thing   without  parliament  can   be   of 

•  strength,  that  is  done  between  them ;  upon  Saturday  at  aftenioon 
;  these  matters  were  long  in  debating.    And  before  they  were 

f  well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night,  by  three  heralds,  at 
I. sound  of  the  trumpet  he  was  proolfdracd  king.  This  was  the 
I  night  before  the  marriage  ;  this  .day,  Monday,  at  twelve  of  th(^ 
•.dock,  the  lords,  ail  that  were  in  the  town,  were  present  at  the 

proclaiming  of  him  again,  where  no  man  said  so  much  as  Amen, 
4  saving  his, father,  that  cried  out  aloud  God  save  his  queen.    The 

•  manner  of  the  marriage  was  in  tliis  sort ;  upon  Sunday  in  the 
-  morning  between  iivc  and  six,  she  w^s  conveyed  by  divers  of 

;hcr  nobles  to  the  chupell ;  »hc  h;id  upon  licr  back  the  great 
.«iourmng  gnwo  of  blacli,  with  the  great  wirie  mourning  hoodf 


SM 
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Mt  unlike  unto  that  which  she  wore  the  doubdbll  diftf  efiOie^ 

burial  of  her  husband :  she  was  led  into  the  chapell  by  the  eait 
6f  Lennox  and  Athol,  and  there  was  she  left  untiU  her  husbani 
eame,  who  also  was  conreyed  bjr  the  same  lords,  the  minister 
priests^  two,  do  there  receive  them,  the  bands  are  asked  the 
third  time,  and  an  instrument  taken  by  a  notour  that  no  man 
sisid  against  them,  or  alleged  any  cause  why  the  marriage  might* 
not  proceed.  The  words  were  spoken,  the  rings  which  were 
three,  the  middle  a  rich  diamond,  were  put  upon  her  finger; 
they  kneel  together,  and  many  prayers  sud  over  them,  she  tar- 
rieth  out  the  mass,  and  he  taketh  a  kiss  and  leaveth  her  there> 
and  went  to  her  chamber,  whether  within  a  space  she  folk>weth> 
knd  being  required,  according  to  the  solemnity,  to  cast  olT  her 
cares  and  leave  aside  those  sorrowful  garments,  and  nve  her^ 
self  to  a  more  pleasant  life,  after  some  pretty  refusal!,  more  I 
believe  from  manner  sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she  suffered  them, 
that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  approach,  to  take  out  a  pii), 
4nd  so  being  committed  to  her  ladies,  changed  her  garmemi^ 
but  went  not  to  bed,  to  sig^ifie  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  lust 
that  moved  them  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity  of  her  coua- 
irjr,  not,  if  God  will,  long*  to  leave  it  destitute  of  an  heir.  Sus- 
picious men,  or  such  as  are  given  of  all  things  to  make  the 
Worst,  would  that  it  should  be  believed,  that  they  knew  each 
Other  before  that  they  came  there ;  I  would  not  your  lordship 
should  so  believe  it,  the  likelihoods  are  so  great  to  the  contrary, 

•  that  if  it  were  possible  to  see  such  an  act  done,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  After  the  marriage  followeih  commonly  great  cheer 
and  dancing  :  to  their  dinner  they  were  conveyed  by  the  whole 
nobility ;  the  trumpets  sound ;  a  largess  cried ;  mony  thrown 
about  the  house  in  great  abundance,  to  such  as  were  happy  to 

.  get  any  part ;  they  dine  both  at  one  table,  she  upon  the  upper 
hand,  there  serve  her  these  earls  Athole  sewer,  Moreton  car\«eiS^ 
Crawford  cup-bearer;  these  serve  him  in  like  offices,  earll 
Eglington,  Cusscls  and  Glencairn  ;  after  dinner  they  danced  m 
While,  and  then  retired  themselves  till  the  hour  of  supper ;  and. 
as  they  dined  so  do  they  sup,  some  dancing  there  was,  and  s# 
they  go  to  bed ;  of  all  this  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  I  am 
not  oculatus  testis,  to  this,  but  of  the  verity  your  iordsliip  sbaU 
not  need  to  doubt,  howsoever  I  came  by  it ;  I  was  sent  for  to 
have  been  at  the  supper,  but  like  a  currish  or  uncourtly  carl  I 
refused  to  be  there ;  and  yet  that  which  your  lordship  may  think 
might  move  me  much,  to  have  had  the  sight  of  my  mistress,  of 
whom  these  eighteen  days  by  just  account  I  got  not  a  si^ht,  X 
am  my  lord  taken  by  all  that  sort  as  a  very  evil  person,  which  i^ 
my  heart  I  do  well  allow,  and  like  of  myself  the  better,  for  yef 
can  I  not  find  either  honest  or  good  that  liketh  their  doings.  I 
leave  at  this  time  further  to  trouble  your  lordship,  craving  parr 
don  for  my  long  silence,  I  have  more  ado  than  I  am  able  to  dis* 
charge,  I  walk  now  more  abroad  by  night  than  by  day,  and  the 
4sy^  too  little  to  discharge  myself  of  that  which  I  couceivey  or  re^ 


AmvaiXi  Ko.  so.  ^ 

aJUvc  in  ^e  lught.  As  your  lonbhipi  I  am  6ii ve,  is  partsdcer  <>£ 
<&ilich  letters  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  I  trust  that  he 
«haU  be  to  thiS)  to  save  me  of  a  little  labour,  to  write  the  same 
Jk^tkf  most  biunbly  I  take  my  leave  at  Edinburgh^  the  last  day 
^  July  iS6#. 

» 

No.  XIL  (Vol.  h  p.  aae.) 

IfCtier  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  to  the  honourable  sir  Jt^tRdftf 
Cecily  knt*  her  majeaty^s  principal  secretary y  and  one  ^ 
her  highnesses  privy  councils* 

AFfER  my  hearty  commendations,  this  day  at  noon  capfeua 
JBrickwell  came  hither*  who  brought  with  him  the  queen's  msf 
iestjr'a  letters  containing  her  full  resolution,  and  pleasure  for  ai^ 
things  he  had  in  charge  to  give  information  of,  saving  that  for  the 
aid  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  there  is  nothing  determined^ 
0r  at  the  least  expressed  in  the  same  letters,  and  for  that  purpose 
received  I  this  morning,  a  letter  subscribed  by  the  duke,  the  earl 
.-of  Murray,  Glencdm,  and  others,  craving  to  be  holpen  with  300 
ftan^uebusyers  out  of  this  garrison,  for  their  better  defence.  And 
albeit,  I  know  right  well  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the 
queen's  majesty  our  sovereign's  ^ood  will,  and  care  towards 
tiiem ;  and  do  also  understand  that  it  were  ver^  requisite  to  have 
them  holpen^  for  that  now  their  cause  is  to  be  m  this  manner  de- 
cided, and  that  it  now  standeth  upon  their  utter  overthrow  and  uh^ 
jjdoingt  since  the  queen's  party  is  at  the  least  5000,  and  they  not 
much  above  1000 ;  besides  that  the  queen  hath  harquebusyers,  and 
>  they  have  none,  and  do  ye  want  the  power  that  the  earl  of  Arguyle 
should  bfing  to  them,  who  is  not  yet  joined  with  theirs ;  I  have 
thereupon  thought  ^od  to  pray  you  to  be  a  means  to  learn  h^ 

•  majesty's  pleasure  m  this  behalf,  what,  .and  how,  I  shall  answdr 
them»  or  otherwise  deal  in  tlus  matter,  now  at  this  their  extremo 

,  necessity.    For,  on  the  one  side,  lyeth  thei*eupon  their  utter 

ruin  and  overthrow,  and  the  miserable  subversion  of  religiciix 

»  there ;  and,  on  the  other  aide,  to  adventure  so  great  and  weigh^ 

•  a  matter  as  this  is,  (albeit  it  be  but  of  a  few  soldiers,  for  a  smaU 
;  time)  without  good  warraunte,  and  thereby  to  bring,  peradven*^ 

ture,  upon  our  heads  some  wilful  warrs,  and  in  the  mean  time  t!Q 
leave  the  place  unfurnished,  (having  in  the  whole  but  800)  withn 
out  any  grant  of  new  supply  for  the  same;  and  by  that  meana 
.  also,  to  leave  the  marches  here  the  more  subject  to  invasioni^ 
\rhile  in  the  mean  season  new  helps  arc  preparing ;  to  this  knoir 
not  I  what  to  say  or  how  to  do.  And  so  much  more  I  marvel 
thereof^  as  that  having  so  many  times  wHtten  touching  this  mat* 
tft  no  resolute  determination  cometh.    And  so  between  fb& 

• 


•must  needs  proceed  «nd  ha;ve  snccetft.  •  God  tu^n  it  to  his  gb37 1 
Imt  surely  all  nieii'6  4«e«aon  hath  gxseat cause  to  fear  it.  Such. a 
^lish  it  is  now  cOine  unto,  as  tki^  little  suppljrinoukl  doHiach 
good  to  advance  God's  honour,  to  continue  her  majeatf 'a  groit 
and  careful  memory  of  them,  and  to  preserve  a  great  mauy  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  If  it  be  not  now  helpen,  it  is  gone  for  even 
Your  gted  will  K^disffevtioti .that  way  IdO opttiog  mistrust, and 
herein  shall  take  such  good  advice  as  by  any  means  I  can.  I  re- 
jl^eived  from  ttiese  lord^  twp  papers  in4^1o^d,  the  efect  wher^ 
^of  shall  appear  unto  you.  For  Uiose  matters  that  captain  Brick* 
well  broughtt- 1  shall  answer  you  by.my  next,  and  herewith  send 
jxm  two  letters  from  Mr.  Randolph,' both  xocpived  tUs  day.  By 
him  you  shall  hear  that  the  protestants  are  retired  from  Edenbo-* 
itinifi^  iovther  off.  So  L  hope  your  neaolution  for  thsir  aid  $hall 
-•Gone  in  timet  if  it.o^me  «wiLh  &9>eQdv&r  that  they  will  not  now  90 

Sresantly  neflcf  iliem ;  land  so  1%'jrth  tti^y  hearty  tbaaka  umait^fw 
^Guod.    FiKmi^^nviokfthiaSdofSept.  Jf&^S. 


No.  XIIL    iViA.  I.  p.  3860 

•     .  I 

.  /       .        77ie  queen  to  the  earl  ^  Bedford,* 

-  UPON  the  advertisements  lately  received  from  you,  with  such 
-^her  .things  as  came  also  from  the  brd  Scrope  and  Thomas 
.lUuflojph)  a»d  upon  the  whole  matter  well  considered,  we  have 
tllMis  /kit^rmined.  We  will,  with  all  the  speed  that  we  can,  sen(l 
i^  you  3000/.  to  be  thus  used.  If  you  shall  certain  y  understand 
ifi^t  the  Wrl  of  Murray  hath  such  want  of  money,  as  the  impresting 
^\hi|n  of  1000/.  might  stand  him  in  stead  for  the  help  to  defend 
himself,  you  shall  preseptly  let  him  secretly  to  understand,  that 
•^U  will,  as  of.  yourself,  let  him  have  so  much,  and  so  we  will 
;fthat  youlet  him  have,  in  the  most. secret  sort  that  you  can,  wheii 
•jilje  said  sum  shall  cometo  you,  or  if  you  can,  by  any  good  means, 
rtdv^oe  jliim  some  part  thereof  befocehand. 

,  The  other  2000/.  you  shall  cause  to  be  kept  whole,  unspent, 
iif  it -be  not  thatyou.  shall  secnecessary  cause  to  imprest  some  part 
.iJiereef  to  the  now  numbers  of  the  600  footmen  and  100  hors^- 
r^n^n ;  or  to  the  casting  out  of  wages  of  such  workmen,  as  by 
^nctoesB)  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  discharged.  And  where  we 
2pc«©^iYe,  by. your  sundry  letters,  the  earnest  request  of  the  said 
^(earL.of  Miirray  and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have,  at  the 
^OMt,  900  of  our  soldiers,  to  aid  them.  And  that  you  also  wntc, 
lihttt  ^ct'  we  would  not  command,  you  to  give  them  aid,  yet  if  wc 
.  would  but  wink  at  your  doing  herein,  and  seera  to  blame  you  for 
-McixqiHing  .«U<;h  tilings,  as  you  with  the  help  of  others  should 

-     *tS8eptt56S.   Fftper-oiricc^ 


bliBe  •imti  yOtt  dotbt  not  but  thtngs  ^ould  do.  well ;  you  shall 
xm^Sntund  for  a  truth,  that  we  haVe  no  intention,  for  many  res- 
pects, to  madntttin  any  other  prihces  subjects,  to  take  Arms  against 
their  sorereif^;  neither  '^rould  wc  willingly  do  any  thing  to  glT^** 
oceasiQB  to  make  wars  betwixt  us  and  that  prince^  which  hk%> 
caused  <is  to  forbearyhitherto,  to  give  you  any  power  to  let  them  be* 
Mded  with  any  men*   But  now,  considering  we  take  it,  thait  thej^' 
are  pursued  notwithstanding  their  humble  submission  and  ofl^r 
to  be  ordered  and  tried  by  law  and  justice,  whieh  being  refesed' 
to  them,  they  are  reurcd  to  Dumfrese,  a  place  near  our  we^ 
marches^  as  it  seemed  there  ^  defend  themseWes,  and  adding' 
thereunto  the  good  inf  ention  that  presently  the  Frcineh  king  pre-' 
taodeth,  by  sending  one  of  his  to  join  with  sotee  one  of  durs,  and 
jointly  to  treat  with  tliat  ()ueen,  and  to  induce  her  to 'forbear  thi« 
manner  of  violent  and  rigoitons  proceeding  against  her  aubjeetff^ 
for  which  purpose  the  French  ambassador  here  with  oa  has  late**' 
Iv  written  to  that  queen*  whereof  answer  is  daily  looked  for ;  t(» 
the  intent  in  the  mean  time  the  said  lords  should  not  be  oppresv 
aed  and  ruined  for  lack  of  some  help  to  defend  them,  we  are  con- 
tent and  do  authorize^  if  ybii  9hall  see  it  necessary  for  tlieir  dev 
fences  to  let  them  (as  of  your  owfi  adventure,  and  without  noti^^ 
fying  that  you  have  any  direction  therein  from  us)  to  have  the 
number  of  300  soldiera^  to  be  taken,  either  in  whole  bands,  or 
to  be  drawn  out  of  all  your  bands,  as  you  shall  see  cause.    And 
to  cover  the  matter  the  better,  you  shall  send  these  numbers  to 
Carlisloy  as  to  be  kdd  there  in  garrison,  to  defend  that  march> 
BOW  in  this  time  that  such  powers  are  on  the  other  part  drawing 
to  those  frontiers,  and  so  from  thence  as  you  shall  see  cause  to 
^rect  of,  the  same  numbers,  or  any  of  them,  may  most  covert- 
ly repair  to  the  said  lords,  when  you  shall  expressly  advcrti^ee, 
that  you  send  them  that  aid  only  for  their  defence,  and  not  there* 
with  to  make  war  against  the  queen^  or  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
offend  her  person  j  wherein  you  shall  so  precisely  deal  wltli  thcin, 
that  they  may  perceive  your  care  to  be  such  as  if  it  should  otlier* 
^se  appear,  your  danger  should  be  so  great,  as  all  the  friends 
;^u  have  could  not  be  able  to  save  you  towards  us.    And  so  we 
assure  you  our  conscience  moveth  us  to  charge  you  sb  to  pro^ 
seed  with  them ;  fur  otherwise  than  to  preserve  them  from  rulo, 
we  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid  of  money  or  men  i  And  yet  we 
would  not  that  either  of  these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but 
-rather  to  be  covered  with  your  own  desire  and  attempt. 

No.  XIV-  (Vol.  I.  p.  395.) 
fimdolph  to  CecUyfrom  Edinbur^/h  7ih  Feb.  lo65-6.* 

MY  humble  duty  considered ;  what  to  write  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country  I  am  so  uncertain,  bv  reason  of  the  daily  al% 
derations  of  men^a  mind^i  that  it  makeib.me  v^uch  slower  tba^ 

^  An  oHginil' 
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otherwise  I  wouW.    Within  these  few  days  there  was  s«»e  g«ie| 
hope,  that  this  queen  would  have  shewed  some  favour  towards 
the  lords,  and  that  Robert  Melvin  should  have  returned  unto  them 
with  comfort  upon  some  conditions.    Since  that  time,  there  are 
tome  out  of  France,  Clemau  by  land,  and  Thometon  by  sea ;  the 
tee  from  the  cardinal,  the  other  from  the  bishop  of  Glasgow; 
Since  whose  arrival  neither  can  there  be  good  word  gotten,  nor 
appearance  of  any  good  intended  them,  except  that  they  be  able  la 
perswade  the  queen's  majesty,  our  sovereign,  to  mtke  her  heir* 
Apparent  to  the  croun  of  England.    I  write  of  this  nothing  less 
than  I  know  that  she  hath  spoken.    And  by  all  means  that  she 
thinketh  tlie  best  doth  travule  to  bring  it  to  pabs.    There  is 
a  band  lately  devised,  in  which  the  late  pope,  the  emperor,  tho> 
king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers  princes  of  Italyr 
and  the  queen  mother  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confederacy 
to  m«^tp»iMn  papistry  throughout  Christiandom ;  this  band  was 
aent  out  of  France  by  Thometon,  and  is  subscribed  by  this  queeiv 
the  copy  thereof  remaining  with  her,  and  the  piincipal  to  be  re- 
turned very  shortlie,  as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  a  Ht. 
minister  for  such  a  devilish  devise ;  if  the  coppie  hereof  may  be 
^tten,  that  shall  be  sent  as  I  conveniently  may.    Mons.  Ram- 
bollet  came  to  this  toun  upon  Monday,  he  spoke  that  night  to  the 
queen  and  her  husband,  but  not  long ;  the  next  day  he  held  long^ 
conferences  with  them  both,  but  nothing  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  whereof  they  intreated.    I  cannot  speak  with  any  that  hatlr 
dny  hope  that  there  will  be  any  good  done  for  the  lords  by  him>. 
though  it  is  said  that  he  hath  very  good  will  to  do  so  to  the  utter-* 
most  of  his  power.    He  is  lodged  near  to  the  court,  and  liveth 
^pon  the  queen's  charges.    Upon  Sunday  the  order  is  glven^* 
-whereat  means  made  to  many  to  be  present  that  day  at  the  mass*. 
Upon  Candlemas  day  there  carried  their  candles,  with  the  queen^ 
lier  husband,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  earl  Athol ;  divers  other 
lords  have  been  called  together  and  required  to  be  at  the  mass 
that  day,  some  have  promised,  as  Cassels,  Montgomerie,  Seton^ 
Cathness.    Others  have  refused,  as  Fleming,  Levingston,  Lind- 
say, Huntly  and  Bothel ;  and  of  them  all  Bothel  is  the  stoutesti 
but  worst  thought  of;  it' was  moved  in  council  that  mass  should 
.have  been  in  St.  Giles  church,  which  I  believe  was  rather  to  tempt 
men's  minds,    than  intended  indeed :  She  was  of  late  minded 
tgain  to  send  Rbbert  Melvin  to  negotiate  with  such  as  she  trust* 
eth  in  amongst  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects,  of  whose  good 
Willis  this  way  I- trust  that  the  bruit  is  greater  than  the  truth,  but 
in  these  matters,  her  majesty  is  too  wise  not  in  time  to  be  ware, 
and  provide  for  the  worst ;  some  in  that  country  are  thought  to 
be  privie  unto  the  bands  and  confederacie  of  which  I  have  written, 
whereof  I  am  sure  there  is  some  things,  tho'  perehance  of  all  I 
have  not  heard  the  tinith ;  in  this  court  divers  quarles,  conten* 
tions,  and  debates,  nothing  so  much  sought  as  to  maintain  mis- 
diief  and  disorder.    David  yet  retaineth  still  his  place,  not  witl^^* 
^t  heart  ^ef  to  many,  thiiit  S9e  their  sovereign  guided  <iVi(fit 
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hfMOj^tiUbyWi  the  queen  hath  utterly  refiised  to  do  any  good 
to  my  lord  ot  Argyll,  and  it  is  said  that  ahall  be  the  first  voyage 
that  she  will  nu^e  after  she  is  delivered  of  being  with  child; 
the  bruit  is  common  that  she  is,  but  hardly  believed  of  many,  and 
of  this,  I  can  assure  you^  that  there  have  of  late  appeared  some  to* 
kens  to  the  contrary. 


No*  XV.    (Vol.  I.  p.  401.) 

Pari  t>f  a  Letter  froih  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Tho^ 
Randolph  to  the  lords  of  the  council  of  England  from  Bar- 
rvici^  27th  of  March^  1566.  An  Original  in  the  Cotton^ 
Library^  Caligula^  b.  lO.foL  37^.* 

May  it  pletie  yoar  honours, 

HEARING  of  BO  tnaynie  matters  as  we  do,  and  fyndbge  sudi 
Tsrietie  in  the  reports,  we  have  myche  ado  to  deceme  the  veritie  ; 
ivhich  maketh  Os  the  slower  and  loother  to  put  any  thing  in  wryt«* 
ing  to  the  entente  we  wold  not  that  your  honours,  and  by  you  the 
quemi's  majestie*  our  sovereigne,  should  not  be  advertised  but  of 
the  verie  trothe  as  we  can  possible.  To  this  end  we  thought 
good  to  send  up  captain  Carewe,  whoWas  in  Edinbourge  at  the 
time  of  the  last  attemptate,  who  spoke  there  with  diverse,  and 
after  that  with  the  queen's  self  and  her  husband,  conforme  to 
tfattt,  which  we  have  learned  by  others  and  know  by  this  i*eporte, 
we  send  the  same,  confirmed  by  the  parties  self,  that  were  there* 
present  and  assysters  unto  these  that  were  executors  of  the  acte. 

This  wefynde  for  certain,  that  the  queen's  husband  being  en«> 
tered  into  a  vehement  suspicion  of  David,  that  by  hym  some 
^ynge  was  committed,  which  was  most  agaynste  the  queen's  ho^ 
nour,  and  not  to  be  borne  of  his  perte,  fyrste  communicated  hia 
mynde  to  Greorge  Duglas,  who  finding  his  sorrows  so  great^ 
sought  all  the  means  he  coulde  to  put  some  pemedie  to  his  grieffi 
and  communicating  the  same  unto  my  iord  Ruthen  by  the  king'» 
oommandment,  no  other  waye  coulde  be  found  then  that  David 
^lould  be  taken  out  of  the  waye.  Wherein  be  was  so  eamett 
and  dayl>re  pressed  the  eame,  that  no  reste  could  be  had  untyll  it 
-was  put  in  execution.  To  this  that  was  found  good,  that  the 
lord  Mortunt  and  lord  Lindsaye,  should  be  made  privie  to  th'  in* 
tente,  that  theie  might  have  their  friends  at  hande,  yf  neade  re* 
quired ;  which  caused  xhpm  to  assemble  so  mayny,  as  theie 
thought  sufficient  against  the  tyme,  that  this  determinatiol)  of 
theirs  should  be  put  in  executione ;  which  was  determined  tho 
ixth  of  this  inotaote  3  daies  afore  the  parliament  should  begyoe, 
at  which  tyme  the  sayde  lords  were  assured  that  the  earles  Ar^ 
gyle,  Morraye,  Rothes  and  their  complyces  sholde  have  been  fir* 
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* 
Seitedy  yf  the  kin^  could  not  be  pjcrsuaded  through  thii  mtm^  €s^ 
be  thoir  friends ;  who  fov  the  desyre  he  had  that  this  intent 
should  take  effect  th'  one  waye  was  contente  to  yield,  without  idl 
difiBcultie  to  t'other,  with  this  eondiUon,  that  theie  should  giv» 
their  consents,  that  he  might  ha^e  the  crown  matrimoniaL  He 
was  so  impatient  to  see  these  things  he  saW,  and  were  daylye 
brought  to  his  eares,  that  he  dayly  ];»ressed  the  said  lord  Rutheii,. 
that  there  might  be  no  longer  delay :  and  to  the  intent  that  myght 
xnanifeste  unto  the  world,  that  he  approved  the  acte,  was  con* 
tent  to  be  at  the  doing  of  that  himself. 

Upon  Saturday  at  night  neire  unto  viii  of  the  clock  the  king 
eonveyeth  himself^  the  lord  Ruthen,  George  Duglas,  and  two 
others,  throwe  his  own  chamber  by  the  privy  stayers  up  to  the 
queen's  chamber,  going  to  which  there  is  a  cabinet  about  xii 
foot  square ;  in  the  same  a  little  low  reposing  bed  and  a  taUe,  at 
the  which  the^r  were  sitting  at  supper  the  queene,  the  lady  Ar« 
gile,  and  David  with  his  capp  Upon  his  head.  Into  the  cabinet 
Uiere  cometh  in  the  king  and  lond  Ruthen,  who  willed  David  to 
come  forth,  saying,  that  was  no  place  for  hinn  The  queen  sud| 
that  it  was  her  wiU.  Her  howsb^d  answerde,  that  y'  was  against 
her  honour*  The  lord  Ruthen  said,  that  he  should  leme  better 
his  deutie,  and  offering  to  have  taken  him  by  the  arm,  David 
took  the  queen  by  the  blychtcs  of  her  gown  and  put  himself  be- 
hind the  queen  who  wold  gladlee  have  saved  him :  But  the  king 
having  loosed  his  hand,  and  holding  her  in  his  armsi  David  waa 
thrust  out  of  the  cabinet  throw  the  bed  chamber  into  the  chamber 
ol  prescns,.  whar  were  the  lord  Morton^  lord  Lmdsey,  whQ  ia-* 
tending  that  night  to  have  reserved  hym,and  the  next  day  to  hang 
him,  so  many  being  about.him,  that  bore  him  evil  wiU^one  thrust 
him  into  the  boddie  with  a  dagger,  and  after  hym  a  great  many 
others,  so  that  he  had  in  his  bodie  above  wonds.  It  is  toid 
for  certayne,  that  the  king's  own  dagger  was  left  sticking  ia  him*. 
Wheather  he  stuck  him  or  not  we  cannot  here  for  cepti^rit  He 
-yras  not  slayne  in  the  queen's  presens,  as  was  saidi  but  going 
down  the  stay  res  oat  of  the  chamber  of  presens. 

There  remained  a  long  time  witli  tlie  queen  her  how^band  and 
the  Iprd  Ruthen.  She  made,  as  we  here,  great  intercession^  that 
he  shold  have  no  harm.  She  blamed  greatlee  her  howsband  that 
1/as  the  actor  of  so  foul  a  deed.  It  is  said,  that  he  did  aQSw«r» 
that  O^vid  had  mopc  eompanie  of  her  bx)ddie  than  he  for  the  space 
of  two  months ;  and,  thereCore,  for  her  honour  and  his  own  con* 
tentment  he  gave  his  consent  that  he  should  be  taken  away.  ^  It 
4  is  not,"  (saythe  she)  ^^  the  woman*s  part  to  seek  the  husband^'*^ 
tnd  therefore  in  that  the  fault  was  his  own.  He  said  tliat  when 
be  <^me,  she  either  wojd  not  or  made  herself  sick*  ^^  Well,*^ 
si^'the  she,  <<  you  have  taken  your  last  of  me  and  your  farewell.'* 
Then  were  pity^saytlithe  lord  Ruthen,  he  is  your  majesty's  bus* 
band  %r4  must  yield  dutie  to  each  other.  ^^  Why  may  I  uot," 
saythe  she,  "  leave  him  as  well  as  your  wife  did  her  husband  ?'* 
Other  have  done  the  like.    The  loid  Rutlien  said  tliat  she  was 
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lawMly  diTarced  from  her  husband,  and  for  ho  such  cause 
as  the  king  found  himself  greve.  Besydes  this  man  vas  mean, 
hasae,  enemie  to  the  nobility,  shame  to  her,  and  destruction  to 
herself  and  country.  ^  Well,''  saitk  she,  <«  that  shall  be  dear 
K  blude  to  some  of  you,  y f  his  be  spylt.**  Grod  forbid,  sayeth  the 
lord  Ruthen ;  for  the  more  your  grace  showe  yourself  offended 
the  world  wUl  judge  the  wofse. 

Her  husband  this  tyme  speaketh  little,  herself  continuailf 
weepeth.  The  lord  Ruthen  being  ill  at  ease  and  weak  calleth 
for  a  drink  and  saythe,  ^  This  I  must  do  with  your  majesties 
pardon,'*  and  persuadeth  her  in  the  best  sort  he  could,  that  she 
would  pacify  herself.  Nothing  that  could  be  said  could  please 
her. 

In  this  mean  time  there  rose  a  nombre  in  the  court ;  to  pacify 
which  there  went  down  the  lord  Ruthen,  who  wont  str^yt  to  the 
erles  Huntly,  Bothwell  and  AthoII,  to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure 
them  from  the  king  that  nothing  was  intend  against  them.  These 
notwithstanding  taking  fear,  when  theie  heard  that  my  lord  Mur- 
ray wold  be  there  the  next  day,  and  Argile  meet  them,  Huntly 
and  Bothwell  both  get  out  of  a  window  and  so  depart.  AthpII 
had  leave  of  the  king  with  Flysh  and  Glandores  (who  was  lately 
called  Deysley  the  person  of  Owne)  to  go  were  they  wold,  aud 
bring  concorde  out  of  the  court  by  the  lord  of  Lidington.  Theie 
went  that  night  to  such  places  were  they  thought  tliemselves 
in  most  sauttle. 

Before  the  king  leaft  talk  with  the  queen,  in  the  hereing  of 
the  lord  Ruthen  she  was  content  that  he  should  lie  with  her 
that  night*  We  now  not  how  he  *  *  himself,  but  came  not  at 
hjBr,  and  excused  himseif  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  so  sleepie, 
that  he  could  not  wmke  in  due  season. 

There  were  in  this  companie  two  that  came  in  with  the  king ; 
the  one  Andrewe  Car  of  Pawdenside,  whom  the  queen  sayth 
would  have  stroken  her  with  a  digger,  and  one  Patrick  Balenr 
tine^  brother  to  the  jufdce  clerk,  who  also,  her  grace  sayth,  of- 
iered  a  dag  against  her  belly  Mrkh  tlie  cock  down.  We  have 
been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  vart^ 
tie ;  but  he  assureth  us  of  the  contrarie.  There  were  in  the 
queen's  chamber  the  lord  Robert,  Arthur  Arskin,  one  or  two 
others.  They  at  the  first  offering  to  make  a  defence,  the  lord 
Ruthen  drawd  his  dagger,  and  4  mo  weapons  then,  that  were 
not  drawn  nor  seen  in  her  presens,  as  we  are  by  this  lord  assured. 

[The  letter  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  flight  to  Duiv- 
bar  castle,  whither  resorted  imto  the  lords  Huntly  and  Bothwell : 
That  the  earl  of  Morton  and  lord  Ruthven  find  themselves  left 
by  the  king  for  all  his  fair  promises,  bonds,  and  subscriptions. 
That  he  had  protested  before  the  council,  that  he  was  never  con* 
senting  to  the  death  of  David,  and  that  it  is  sore  aguinst  his 
>rill  :  ^<  That  of  the  great  substance  David  had  there  is  much ' 
'<  spoken,  some  say  in  gold  to  the  value  of  llm/.    His  apparel 

was  very  goody  as  it  is  said)  28  pair  of  velvet  .hose.    His  cham- 
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^  ber  wen  furnished,  airnour,  dsggef,  pystbletts,  harquebusest 
€i  32  awords.  Of  all  this  nothing  apoyld  or  lacked  saving  3  or  3 
*^  daggers.  He  had  tiie  custody  of  all  the  queen's  letters,  which 
^  all  were  delivered  unlooked  upon.  We  hear  of  a  juill,  that  he 
<^  had  hanging  about  his  neck  of  some  price,  that  cannot  be 
^  heard  of.  He  had  upon  his  back  when  he  was  slayn,  a  night 
^  gown  of  damask  furred,  with  a  satdn  doublet,  a  hose  (tf  russet 
«  velvet.'*] 

No.  XVI.     (Vol.  I.  407.) 
Part  of  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecily  Jan.  lOt  1565-6. 

1  CANNOT  tell  what  misliking  of  late  there  hath  been 

between  her  grace  and  her  husband,  he  presseth  earnestly  for  the 
inatrimonia]  crown,which  she  is  loath  hastilyto  grant ;  but  willing 
fD  keep  somewhat  in  store,  until  she  know  how  well  he  is  worth 
to  enjoy  such  a  sovereignty  :  and  therefore  it  is  thought  that  the 
parliament  for  a  time  shall  be  deferred,  but  hereof  I  can  writn 
l^o  certainty. 


From  Mr.  Randolph's  Utter  to  secretary  Cecil.* 

THE  justice«clerk  in  hard  terms,  nM>re  for  his  brother's  cause 
than  any  desert,  and  as  far  as  I  can  hear  the  king  of  all  other  and 
worst,  for  neither  had  the  queen  good  opinion  of  him  fcr  at- 
tempting  of  any  thing  that  was  against  her  will,  nor  the  people 
that  he  ^th  denied  so  manifest  a  matter,  being  proved  to  be  done 
by  his  commandment,  and  now  himself  to  be  the  accuser  tod 
pursuer  of  them  that  did  as  he  willed  them.  This  Scott,  that 
was  executed,  and  Murray  that  was  yesterday  arraigned,  were 
both  accused  by  him.  It  is  written  to  me,  for  certain,  by  one 
that  upon  Monday  last  spoke  with  the  queen,  that  she  is  deter* 
tntncd  that  the  house  of  Lennox  shall  be  as  poor  in  Scotland  as 
ever  it  was.  The  ear:  cootinueth  sick,  sore  troubled  in  mind ; 
he  staitli  in  the  abby,  his  son  hath  been  once  with  him,  and  he 
once  with  the  queen,  since  she  came  to  the  castle.  The  queen 
hath  now  seen  all  the  covenants  and  bands  that  passed  between 
the  king:  and  the  lords^  and  now  iindeth  that  his  declaration,  be* 
fore  her  and  council,  of  his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David  was 
£Use ;  and  grievously  offended  that,  by  their  means,  he  should 
seek  to  come  to  the  crown  matrimonial. 


*  4  ApT7l,  1505.    Psper«ofiiee,  frQm  lUe  origMta}' 
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P<ir^  of  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecily  from  Beranck^ 
25  Aprils   1566. 

—  THERE  is  continually  very  much  speech  of  the  discc^rd 
.  between  the  queen  and  her  husband,  so  far  that^  that  is  commonly 
said  and  believed  of  himself,  that  Mr.  James  Thornton  is  goncf 
lo  Rome  to  sue  for  a  divorce  between  them.  It  is  very  cer* 
tain  that  Malevasier  had  not  spoken  with  him  within  these  three 
^ys.  He  is  neither  accompuiied  nor  looked  upon  of  any  noble* 
man :  attended  upon  by  certain  of  his  own  servants,  and  six  or 
seven  of  the  guard ;  at  liberty  to  do,  and  go  where  and  what  he 
wiil,  they  have  na  hope  yet  among  themselves  of  quietness. 

— —  David's  brother,  named  Joseph,  who  came  this  way  with 
Malevasier,  unknown  to  any  man  here,  is  become  secretary  in 
JUs  brother's  place. 


NcXVIL  (Vol.  I.  p.  411.) 

The  earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecily  Zd  Augusty  1566. 

THE  queen  and  her  husband  agree  after  the  old  manner,  or 
jather  worse.  She  eateth  but  very  seldom  with  him,  lieth  not, 
nor  keepetb  company  with  him,  nor  loveth  any  such  as  love 
him.  He  is  so  far  out  of  her  books,  as  at  her  going  out  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  remove  abroad,  he  knew  nothing  there- 
of. It  cannot  for  modesty,  nor  with  the  honour  of  a  queen,  be 
reported  what  she  said  of  him.  One  Hickman,  an  English  mer« 
chant  there,  having  a  water  spaniel  which  was  very  good,  gave 
him  to  Mr.  James  Melvill,  who  afterwards,  for  the  pleasure  which 
he  saw  the  king  have  in  such  kind  of  dogs,  gave  him  to  the 
king.  The  queen  tlieieupon  fell  marvellously  out  with  Melvill, 
called  him  dissembler  and  flatterer,  and  said  she  could  not 
trust  one,  who  would  give  any  thing  to  such  one  as  she  loved  noC^ 

The  earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecily  Aug*  8. 

THE  disagreement  between  the  queen  and  her  husband  conttn- 
ueth,  or  rather  inereaseth*  Robert  Melvill  drawhig  homwards, 
within  twelve  miiea  of  Edinburgh,  could  not  tell  where  to  find 
the  queen;  sith  which  time  she  is  come  to  Edinburgh,  .and  had 
not  twelve  horses  attending  on  her.  There  was  not  theni  nor 
that  I  can  hear  of  since,  any  lord  baron,  or  other  nobleman  in 
her  company.  The  king  her  husband  is  gone  to  Dumfermliog, 
and  passeth  his  time  as  well  he  may ;  having  at  his  fareweU, 
such  countenance  «is  would  mak«  a  husband  heavy  at  the  heirt. 
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Sir  John  Forster  to  Cecily  8  SepLfrom  BerwieA. 

THE  queen  hath  her  husband  in  small  estimation,  and  the  ead 
ot"  Lennox  ca^ie  not  in  the  queen's  sight  since  the  death  of  Davy. 

Sir  John  Forster  to  Cecily  llth  Dec. 

THE  carl  of  Bothwell  is  appointed  to  receiTe  the  amllasaadorsi 
and  all  things  for  the  christining  are  at  liis  lordship's  appoint^ 
ment,  and  the  same  is  scarcely  well  liked  of  the  nobility,  a«  is 
nid.  The  king  and  queen  is  presently  at  CraigmiUar  hdt  in 
little  greater  familiarity  than  he  was  ail  the  while  past. 

Advertisement  out  of  Scotland  from  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

THAT  the  king  and  queen  agreed  well  together  two  days  af- 
ter her  coming  from  ■  «  ,  and  after  my  lord  of  Murray's  corn- 
ing  to  Edinburgh,  some  new  discord  has  happened.  The  queen 
had  declared  to  my  lord  of  Murray  that  the  king  bears  him  evil 
will,  and  has  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill  him,  find- 
ing fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  •rso  much  company ;  and 
in  like  manner  hath  willed  my  lord  of  Murray  to  be  spiere  it  at 
the  king,  which  he  did  a  few  nights  since  in  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, and  in  hearing  of  divers.  The  king  confessed,  that  re- 
ports were  made  to  him,  that  my  lord  of  Murray  was  not  his 
friend,  which  made  him  speak  that  thing  he  repented ;  and  the 
queen  affirmed,  that  the  king  had  spoken  such  words  unto  heri 
and  confessed  befoi*e  the  whole  house,  that  she  could  not  be  con- 
tent that  either  he,  or  any  other,  should  be  unfriend  to  my  lord 
of  Murray.  My  lord  of  Murray  enquired  the  same  stoutly,  and  used 
his  speech  very  modestly,  in  the  mean  time  the  king  departed 
very  grieved ;  he  cannot  bear  that  the  queen  should  use  fami- 
liarity either  witli  man  or  woman,  and  especially  the  ladies 
of  Arguile,  Murray,  and  Marre,  who  keep  most  company 
with  her.  My  lord  of  Murray  and  Bothwell  have  been  at  evil 
words  for  the  1.  of  Ledington,  before  the  queen,  for  he  and  sir 
James  Balfour  had  new  come  from  Ledington,  with  his  answer 
upon  such  heads  of  articles  as  Bothwell  and  he  should  agree  up- 
on, which  being  reported  to  the  said  earl  in  the  queen *s  presence, 
made  answer,  that  ere  he  parted  with  sitch  lands  aa  was  desired, 
he  should  part  with  his  life.  My  lord  of  Murray  said  stoutly  to 
him,  that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he  should  lose  their  lives  ere 
he  reafte  I^edington.  The  queen  spake  nothing,  but  heard  both ; 
in  these  terms  they  parted,  and  since,  that  I  hear  of,  have  not  met. 
The  queen  after  her  hunting  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  carryeth 
the  prince  thence  to  Stirling  wiUi  her.    This  last  Saturday  wa^ 
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executed  a  servant  of  the  lord  KiitliTen%  who  confessed  that  he 
was  in  the  cabinet,  but  not  of  council  of  the  fact.  The  queen  hath 
also  opened  to  my  lord  of  Murray,  that  money  was  sent  from  the 
IH>l>e,  how  much  it  was,  and  by  whom,  and  for  ttrhat  purpose  ^t 
^vas  brought. 


No.  XVIII.    (VoLI.  p.  421.) 

Pdrt  of  a  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary^  Feb.  20,  1569^ 
A  copy  interlined  by  CeciL  It  contains  an  answer  to  a 
complaining  letter  of  Mury^s  upon  the  imprisonment  of 
the  bishop  of  JRoss. 

■  ■  ■  ■  AFTER  this  {1.  e.  Mary's  landing  in  Scotland]  how  par 
tiently  did  I  bear  with  many  vain  delays  in  not  ratifying  the  trea- 
ty accorded  by  your  own  commissioners,  whereby  I  received  no 
amall  unkindness,  besides  the  manifold  causes  of  suspicion  that 
I  might  not  hereafter  trust  to  any  writings.  Then  followed  a  hard 
manner  of  dealing  with  me,  to  intice  my  subject  and  near  kins- 
man, the  lord  Damly,  under  colour  of  private  suits  for  land  to 
come  into  the  realm,  to  proceed  in  treaty  of  marriage  with  him 
without  my  knowledge,  yea  to  conclude  the  same  without  my 
assent  or  liking.  And  how  many  unkind  parts  accompanied  that 
feet,  by  receiving  of  my  subjects  tharwere  base  runne^tes  and 
offenders  at  home,  and  enhancing  them  to  places  of  credit  against 
joif  will,  with  many  such  like,I  will  leave  for  that  the  remembrance 
9f  the  same  cannot  but  be  noysome  to  yon.  And  yet  all,  these 
did  I  as  it  were  suppress  and  overcome  with  my  natural  iiiclina- 
^n  of  love  towards  you  ^  and  cUd  afterwards  gladly,  as  you  know. 
christen  your  son,  the  child  of  my  said  kinsman,  that  had  be- 
fore so  unloyally  offended  me,  both  in  marriage  of  you,  and  in 
other  unduUful  usages  towards  me  his  sovereign.  How  friend- 
ly also  dealt  I  by  messages  to  reconcile  him,  being  your  hus- 
band, to  yon,  when  others  nourished  cUscord  betwixt  you,  who 
as  it  seemed  had  more  power  to  work  their  purposes,  being  evil 
to  you  both,  than  I  had  to  do  you  good,  in  respect  of  the  evil 
I  had  received.  Well  I  will  overpass  your  hard  accidents  that 
feUowed  for  lack  of  following  my  council.  And  then  in  your 
most  extremity,  when  you  was  a  prisoner  indeed,  and  in  danger 
of  your  life  from  your  notorious  evil  willers,  how  far  from 
my  mind  was  the  remembrance  of  any  unkindness  you  had 
shewed  me.  Nay,  how  void  was  I  of  respect  to  the  designs 
which  the  world  had  seen  attempted  by  you  to  my  crown,  and 
the  security  that  might  have  ensued  to  my  state  by  your  death, 
when  I  finding  your  calamity  to  be  great,  that  you  were  at  the  pit's 
brink  lo  have  miserably  lost  your  life,  did  not  only  intreat  for 
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your  life,  but  so  threatened  some  as  were  irritated  against  you, 
that  I  only  may  say  it,  even  I  was  the  principal  cause  to  save 
your  life. 

No.  XIX.      (Vol.  I.  p.  434.) 

tetter  of  ^  Elizabeth  to  ^  of  Scots.  Thus  marked  on  the 
bad  with  CeciPs  Aan^/.— ^Copia  Literarum  Regise  Majes- 
tatis  ad  Reginam  Scotorum.  VHP  Aprilis. 

MADAME,  vous  ayant  trop  molest^  pai'  M.  de  Crocq,  je 
n'eusse  cu  si  peti  de  consideration  dc  vous  fascher  de  cettc  lettre, 
si  les  liens  de  charitd  vers  les  ruinez,  et  les  pricres  des  misera- 
bles  ne  ni*y  contraignassent.  Je  entens  que  un  edit  a  etd  divulg^ 
de  par  vous,  madame,  que  ung  chascun,  que  veult  justifier  que 
ons  est^  les  meurtriers  de  voti*e  feu  mari,  et  mon  feu  cousin, 
viennent  a  le  faire  le  xiime  de  ce  mois.  La  quelle  chose,  comme 
c*est  plus  honourable  et  necessaire,  qui  en  tel  cas  se  pourra  faire, 
ne  y  estant  cach^  quelque  mistere  ou  finesse,  ainsi  le  pei*e  et 
amis  du  mort  gentelhomme  m'ont  humblement  requis,  que  je 
Tous  priass^  de  prolongue  le  jeur,  pource  qu*ilz  cognoissent  que 
les  iniquies  se  sont  combiners  par  force  de  faire  cecjue  par  droict 
ils  ne  pourront  pas  faire ;  partant,  je  ne  puis  mais  sinon  pour 
('amour  de  vous  meme,a  qui  il  touche  Ic  plus,  et  pour  laconso* 
iation  des  innocens,  de  vous  exhorter  le  ieur  concede r  cette  re- 
queste,  laquelle,  si  elle  les  seroit  ni^  vous  tourneroit  grande- 
roent  en  soup^on,  de  plus  que  j'espere  ne  pensez,  et  que  ne  vou« 
driez  volontiers  ouyr.  Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu,  madame,  usez  de 
telle  sinceritie  &  prudence  en  ce  cas  qui  vos  touche  de  si  presy 
que  tout  le  monde  aye  raison,  de  vous  livrer  comme  innocente 
d'uog  crime  si  enorme,  chose  que  si  ne  fistes,  seriez  dignement 
esboye  hors  de  rancz  de  princesses,  &  non  sans  cause  faite  op** 
probre  de  vulgaire,  et  plutot  que  cela  vous  avienne^  je  vous  sou- 
haiterois  une  sepulture  honorable,qu'une  vie  macule^ ;  vous  voies 
madame,  que  je  vous  traite  comme  ma  fi'le,  et  vous  promets,  que 
si  j*en  eusse,  ne  luy  souhaiterois  raieulx,  que  je  vous  desire, 
comme  le  Seigneur  Dieu  me  porte  tesmoignage,  a  que  je  prie 
de  bon  coeur  de  vous  inspirer  a  faire  ce  qui  vous  sera  plus  a  hon- 
neur,  et  a  vos  amis  plus  de  consolation,  avec  mes  tres  cordidUes 
recommendations  comme  a  iccUe  a  qui  se  souhaite  le  plus  de 
bien,  qui  vous  pourra  en  ce  monde  avenir.  De  West,  ce  8  jour 
de  Janvierf  en  haste. 


*  ^''^per  office. 

-f  A  miitAke  in  the  date  oorrected  with  Cecifs  hand,  VlII*  Aprills. 
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No.  XX.     (Vol.  t.  p.  445.) 

Account  of  the  sentence  ofditorce  betrveen  the  earl  of  Both* 
toeU  and  lady  Jean  Gordon^  his  wife.  From  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  Mr.  David  Falconer^  advocate.  Fol.  455. 

UPOUN  the  89  of  Apryle,  1567,  before  the  richt  hon.  Mr. 
Hobeit  Maitlandjdcan  of  Aberdene,  Mr.  Edward  Henry  son,  doc* 
tor  in  the  laws,  two  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  Mr. 
Clement  Little,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Syrae,  advocattis,  commissers 
Jjf  Edn*" ;  compeered  Mr.  Henry  Kinrosse,  procurator  for  Jean 
Oourdoune  countes  of  Bothwell,  constitute  be  her  for  pursewing 
of  ane  proces  of  divorcement  intendit  by  her  contra  James,  crle 
Bothwel  her  husband  for  aduitr^,  committed  be  him  with  Bessie 
Crawfurde,  the  pursuers  servant  for  the  time  ;  and  sicklyke,  for 
tiie  said  erle,  compeared  Mr.  Edmond  Hay,  who  efter  he  had 
pursued  and  craved  the  pursuer's  procurator's  oath  de  palumniai 
if  he  had  jtist  caus  to  pursew  the  sidd  action,  and  obtained  it,  de- 
nyed  the  libell,  and  the  said  Mr.  Harrie  took  the  mome,  the  last 
day  of  Apryle,  to  prove  the  same  pro  prima.  The  quhilk  day^ 
having  produced  some  witnesses,  he  took  the  next  day,  being  the 
I  of  May,  to  do  farther  diligence.  Upon  the  quhilk  1  of  May^ 
he  produced  some  moe  witnesses,  and  renounced  farther  proba* 
tioune.  After  quhilk,  he  desired  a  term  to  be  assigned  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  To  whom  the  said  commissars  assigned  Sat* 
terday  next,  the  3  of  May,  to  pronounce  sentence  therein,  secund- 
um allegata  et  probata  quilk  accordingly  was  given  that  day  in 
favour  of  the  purse  war. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another  proces  intendit  be  the  erl 
of  Bothwell  contra  his  lady^  for  to  have  their  marriage  declared 
nul  as  being  contracted  against  the  canons,  without  a  dispensa** 
tion,  and  he  and  his  lady  being  within  degrees  defendand,  viz. 
ferdis  a  kin,  and  that  wyse  for  expeding  of  this  process,  there 
was  a  commissioune  grantit  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Androis  to 
cognosce  and  determine  it,  and  Rot.  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  William, 
bishop  of  Dunblane,  Mr.  Andro  Craufurd,  chanon  in  Glasgowy 
and  parson  of  Egelshame,  Mr.  Alexander  Creichtoun,  and  Mr* 
George  Cooke,  chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  Mr.  Johne  Man-* 
derstoune,  chanon  in  Dunbar,  and  prebendar  of  Beitoune,  or 
any  ane  of  them.  This  commissione  is  datit  37  Aprile,  I56f, 
was  presented  to  two  of  the  saids  commissioners,  via:.  Mr. 
Andr  Crmwfurd  and  Mr.  John  Manderstoune  an  Sauerday  3  May, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hepbume,  parson  of  Auldhamstocks,  procurator 
<t>r  the  erle  of  Bothwel,  who  accepted  the  delcgatioune,  and  gave 
out  their  citation  by  precept,  directed  Decano  Christianitatis  de 
Hadingtoune,  nee  non  vicario  seu  curato  eccl.  parochis  de 
Creichtoune,  seu  cuicunq ;  alteri  cappellano  debiti  requisitis,  fer 
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^mmoniDg}  at  the  said  erles  instance,  both  of  the  lady  person- 
ally if  she  could  be  had,  or  otherways  at  the  poirosche  kerk  of 
Creichtoune  the  time  of  service,  or  at  her  dwelling  place  before 
witnesses,  primo,  secundo,  tertio  et  peremptorie,  unico  tamen 
contextu  protupUce  edictb.  And  likeways  to  be  witnesses  in  the 
said  matter,  Alex,  bishop  of  Galloway,  who  did  marry  the  said 
crie  and  his  lady,  in  Halerud-honse  kirk,  in  Feb/ 1565,  sir  John 
Bannatyne,  of  Auchnoule,  justice  clerk,  Mr.  Robert  Creich- 
toun  of  Elliok,  the  queen's  advocate,  Mr.  David  Chalmers,  pro- 
vost of  Creichtoun  and  chancellor  of  Ross,  Michael  — ,  abbot 
of  MelrosS)  and  to  compear  before  the  said  judges,  or  any  one  of 
them  in  St.  Geils  kidc  in  Ed^  on  Monday  the  5  of  May,  be  tham<; 
selves,  or  their  procurators.  Upon  the  said  5  day,  Mr.  John 
Manderstoun,  one  of  the  judges  delagat  only  being  present,  com<3 
peared  the  same  prpcurators  for  both  the  pi^rties  that  were  in  the 
former  proces,.  Mr.  Edmund  Hay  (  articulatlie  )and 

some  of  the  witnesses  summoiied  produced,  and  received  for 
proving  the  same.  The  said  procurator  renounced  farder  pro- 
Itatioune,  and  the  judge  assigned  the  mome,  the  6th  of  May,  ad 
publicandum  producta,  nempe  depositiones  ipsoruin  testium. 
The  quhHk  day,  post  publlcatas  depositiones  praedictas,  Mr.  Hen. 
Kiarosse,  procurator  for  the  lady  instanter  objecit  objectiones 
juris  |;eneraUter,  contra  producta,  insuper  renunciavit  ulleriori 
defensioni;  proinde  conclusa  de  confensu  procuratorum  hinc 
indc  causa,  judex  prsedictus  statuit  crastinum  diem  pro  tormina) 
ad  pronunciandam  suam  sententlam  definitivam,  ex  dcductis  co- 
ram CO,  in  praesenti  causa  et  processu.  Conform  hereunto,  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  said  judge  gave  out  his  sentence 
in  favour  of  the  crle,  declaring  tlic  marriage  to  be,  and  to  have 
been  null  from  the  beginning,  in  respect  of  their  continence  in 
blood,  which  hindered  their  lawful  marriage  without  a  dispenaa* 
tion  obtained  of  befoir. 


No.  XXL     (Vol.  I.  p.  4480 

A  Letter  from  England  concerning  the,  murder  of  king 
Henry  Darniey.* 

HAVING  the  conunodity  of  this  bearer  Mr.  Clerk,  I  thol 
good  to  write  a  few  wo.rds  .unto  you.  I  have  rec**  some  writs 
from  you  ;  and  some  I  have  seen  lately  sent  to  others  from  you, 
as  namely  to  the  earl  of  Bedford  of  the  16th  of  May.  I  have 
participat  the  contents  thereof  to  such  as  I  thought  meet,  this 
mekle  I  can  assure  you ;  the  intelligence  given  hither  by  the 
French  was  untrue,  for  there  was  not  one  papist  or  protestant 
vrhith  did  not  consent  that  justice,  should  be  done,  be  the  c^een  my 

*  E.  of  MortOA'i  Arohirei.   Buidle  B.  No.  85. 
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so\^  aid  and  support)  against  such  as  had  committed  that  abom- 
inable ill  murder  m  your  country ;  but  to  say  truth,  the  lack  and 
coldness  did  not  rise  from  such  as  were  called  to  council,  but 
from  such  as  should  give  life  and  execution  thereunto.  And  fur- 
ther, .1  assure  you,  I  never  knew  no  matter  of  estate  pi;oponed 
which  had  so  many  favourers  of  all  sorts  of  nations  as  this  had  t 
yea,  I  can  say  unco  you,  no  man  promoted  the  matter  with 
greater  affection,  than  the  Spanish  ambassador.  A^^  sure  I  am 
that  no  man  dare  openly  be  of  any  other  mind,  but  to  afiirm  that 
whosoever  is  gmlty  of  this  murder  handfasted  with  advoutre,  is 
unworthy  to  litre.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you,  which  be  our 
letts,  and  stars  from  all  good  things  here.  You  are  acquainted 
with  them  as  well  as  I.  Neds  I  must  confess,  that  howsoever 
we  omit  occasions  of  benefit,  honour,  and  surety ;  it  behoveth 
your  whole  nobility,  ^and  namely  such  as  before  and  after  the 
murder  were  deemed  to  allow  of  fiodwell,  to  prosecute  with 
sword  and  justice  the  punishment  of  those  abominable  acts, 
though  we  lend  you  but  a  cold  aid,  and  albeit  you  and  divers 
others,  both  honourable  and  honest,  be  well  known  to  me,  and 
sundiy  others  here,  to  be  justifiable  in  all  their  actions  and  do- 
ings ;  yet  think  not  the  contrary  but  your  whole  nation  is  blem- 
ished and  iniJEunit  by  these  doings  which  lately  passed  among 
you.  What  we  shall  do  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  write  unto  you  as- 
suredly, for  we  be  subject  unto  many  mutations,  and  yet  I  think 
we  shall  either  aid  you,  or  continue  in  the  defence  and  safeguard 
of  your  prince,  so  as  it  appear  to  us  that  you  mean  his  safe- 
guard indeed  and  not  to  run  the  fortune  of  France,  which  will  be 
your  own  destruction,  if  you  be  unadvised.  I  know  not  one, 
no  not  one  of  any  quality  or  estate  in  this  country,  Vhich  does 
allow  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,  but  would  gladly  the  world 
were  rid  of  her,  so  as  the  same  were  done  without  farther  slan* 
der,  that  is  to  say  by  ordinary  justice.  This  I  send  the  23rd  of 
May. 


No.  XXII.  (Vol.  II.  p.  5.) 

JPart  of  a  Letter  from  sir  Nicolas  Throkmorton  to  Cecily 
1  Uh  of  July  ^  15^7  J  from  Berwick.* 

■  SIR,  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  I  received  the  10th  at 
Berwick.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  queen's  majesty's  disposi*^ 
tion  altereth  not  towards  the  lords,  for  when  ail  is  done,  it  u 
they  which  must  stand  her  more  in  stead,  than  the  queen  hep 
cousin  and  will  be  better  instruments  to  work  some  benefit  and 
quietness  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm,  than  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land which  is  void  of  good  fame. 

*  An  original.   P»per-office. 
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A  letter  from  sir  Nicolas  Tkrokmorton  to  Cecily  from  Fast' 
castle  J  12thpfyuly,   1567. 

SIR,  as  you  might  perceive  by  my  letter  of  the  1 1th  July,  1 
lodged  at  Fastcastle  that  night,  accompanied  with  the  lord  Hume, 
the  lord  of  Ledington,  and  Jemes  Meivin,  where  I  was  intrcated 
very  well  according  to  the  state  of  that  place,  which  is  fitter  tD 
lodge  prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very  little,  so  it  is  vc. 
ry  strong.  By  the  conference  I  have  had  with  tiie  lord  of  Led-' 
ington  I  find  the  lords  his  associates  and  he  ha\h  left  nothing 
unthought  of,  which  may  be  either  to  thir  danger,  tv  work  them 
suerty  wherein  they  do  not  forget  what  good  and  hatme  France 
may  do  them,  and  likewise  they  consider  the  same  of  England  j 
but  as  farr  as  I  pan  perceive,  to  be  plain  with  yow  they  find  more 
perril  to  grow  unto  them  through  the  queen's  majesty's  dealing 
than  either  they  do  by  the  French,  or  by  any  conti-ary  fection 
amongst  themselves,  for  they  assure  themselves  the  queen  will 
leave  them  in  the  bryers  if  they  run  her  fortoun,  and  though 
they  do  acknowledge  great  benefit  as  well  to  them,  as  to  the 
realm  of  England  by  her  majesty's  doings  at  Leith,  whereof  they 
say  mutually  her  majesty  and  botli  the  realms  have  received 
great  fruit :  yet  upon  other  accidents  which  have  chanced  sincc| 
they  have. observed  such  things  in  her  majesty's  doings  as  have 
ended  to  the  danger  of  such  as  she  hath  dealt  withall,  to  the 
overthrow  of  your  own  designments,  and  little  to  the  suerty 
of  any  party:  and  upon  these  considerations  and  discours- 
es at  length,  methinketh  I  find  a  disposition  in  them,  that  either 
they  mind  to  make  their  bargsdn  with  France,  or  else  to  deal 
neither  with  France  nor  yow,  but  to  do  what  they  shall  think  meet 
for  their  state  and  suerty,  and  to  use  their  remedy  as  occasions 
shall  move  them  ;  meaning  neither  to  irritate  France  nor  Engo 
land,  untill  such  time  as  they  have  made  their  bargain  assuredly 
with  one  of  yow ;  for  they  think  it  convenient  to  proceed  witli 
yow  both  for  a  while  pari  passu,  for  that  was  my  lord  of  Leding** 
ton's  terms.  I  do  perceavc  they  take  the  matter  very  unkindly, 
that  no  better  answer  is  made  to  the  letter  which  the  lords  did 
send  to  her  majesty,  and  likewise  that  they  hear  nothing  from 
vow  to  their  satisfaction,  I  havp  answered  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
have  aliedged  their  own  proceedings  so  obscurely  with  the  queen, 
and  their  uncertainty  hath  occasioned  this  that  is  yet  happened, 
and  therefore  her  majesty  hath  sent  me  to  the  ead  I  may  mform 
her  thoroughly  of  the  state  of  the  matters,  and  upon  the  decJara- 
don  of  their  ipinds  pnd  intents  to  suck  purposes  as  shall  be  by  me 
-proposed  on  her  majesty's belmlf  unto  them,  they  shall  be  reasona- 
bly and  resolutely  answered*  At  these  tldngs  the  lord  of  Led- 
ington smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  were  better  for  us 
you  would  let  us  alone,  than  neither  to  do  us  nor  yourselves 
jg;ood,  as  I  fear  me  in  the  end  that  will  prove ;  Sr  if  there  be  any 
&uth  in  L^diDg^toU)  la  Qrocq  is  fonc  to  propure  Ramt>oilet  his 
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coming  hither  or  a  man  of  like  quality,  and  to  deliver  them  of 
their  queeif  for  ev-er,  who  shall  lead  her  life  in  France  in  ieui  ab« 
bey  reclused>  the  prince  at  the  French  devotiony  the  realm  gov- 
erned by  a  council  of  their  election  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the 
forts  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  as  shall  be  chosen  amongst 
themselves,  as  yet  I  find  no  great  likelihood  that  I  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  queen,  it  is  objected  they  may  not  so  displease  the 
French  king,  unless  they  were  sure  to  find  the  queen  of  England 
a  good  friend ;  and  when  they  once  by  ray  access  to  the  queen 
have  offended  the  French,  then  they  ^ay  yow  will  make  your 
profit  thereof  to  their  undoing ;  and  as  to  the  queen's  liberty, 
'which  was  the  first  head  that  I  proposed,  they  said  that  thereby 
they  did  ])erceive  that  the  queen  wants  their  undoing,  for  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  matters  it  was  but  folly  to  talk  of  them,  the  liberty 
going  before ;  but  said  they,  if  you  will  do  us  no  good,  do  us  no 
harm,  and  we  will  provide  for  ourselves.  In  the  end  they  said, 
we  should  refuse  our  own  commodity,  before  they  concluded  with 
any  other,  which  I  should  hear  of  at  my  coming  to  Edin** ;  by  my 
next  I  hope  to  send  you  the  band  concluded  by  Hamiltons,  Ar* 
gyll,  Huntly,  and  that  faction,  not  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie 
lords  of  Edinr^  as  that  which  was  sent  into  France  ;  thus  having 
no  more  leisure,  but  compelled  to  leap  on  horseback  with  the 
lords  to  go  to  Edin«",  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  from  Fastcasile, 
the  l2thof  July,  1567. 


To  Sir  Nicolas   Throkmorton   being  in  Scotland*     By  the 
qiieen^  the  \Mk  Juhj^  1567. 

TRUSTY  and  well  beloved  we  greet  you  well,  though  we 
think  that  the  causes  will  often  change  upon  variety  of  accidents, 
yet  we  think  for  sundi7  respects,  not  amiss,  that  as  yow  shall 
deal  with  the  lords  having  charge  of  the  young  prince  for  the 
committing  of  him  into  our  realm,  so  shall  yow  also  do  >ve]l,  in 
treaty  with  the  queen,  to  offer  her  that  where  her  realm  appear- 
eth  to  be  subject  to  sundry  troubles  from  time  to  time,  and  there- 
by ^as  it  is  manifest)  her  son  cannot  be  free,  if  she  shall  be  con- 
tented that  her  son  may  enjoy  surety  and  quietness,  within  this 
our  realm,  being  so  near,  as  she  knows  it  is  \  we  shall  not  fail! 
to  yield  her  as  good  surety  therein  for  her  child,  as  can  be  de- 
vised for  any  that  might  be  our  child  bom  of  oar  own  body,  and 
^all  be  glad  to  shew  to  her  therein  the  trew  effect  of  nature ; 
and  herein  she  may  be  by  yow  remembered  how  much  good  may 
ensue  to  her  son  to  be  nourished  and  acquainted  with  our  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore  all  things  considered,  this  occasion  for  her 
child,  were  rather  to  be  sought  by  her  and  the  friends  of  him, 
than  offered  by  us ;  and  to  this  end,  we  mean  that  yow  shall  so 
deal  with  her,  both  to  stay  her  indeed  from  inclining  to  the  French 
practice,  v^hich  is  to  us  notoiious,  to  convey  her  and  thi$  prince 
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into  France)  and  also  to  avoid  any  just  offence,  that  she  might 
hereafter  conceive,  if  she  should  hear  that  we  should  deal  with 
the  lords  for  the  prince. 


Sir  Nicolas  ThrokmOrton  to  queen  Elizabeth^  l\th  July^ 
1567<jfrom  EdinburghJ^ 

IT  may  please  your  majesty  to  be  advertised,  I  did  signifie 
unto  Mr.  Secretary  by  my  letters  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  July, 
the  day  of  mine  entry  into  Scotland,  the  causes  of  my  stay,  my 
lodging  at  Fastcastle,  a  place  of  the  lord  Hume's,  where  I  was 
met  by  the  said  lord  and  by  the  lord  Lidington,  and  what  had 
passed  in  conference  betwixt  us,  whilest  I  was  at  the  said  Fast- 
castle. Since  which  time,  accompanied  with  the  lords  aforesaid, 
and  with  400  horses  by  their  appointment  for  my  better  conduct^ 
I  came  to  Edmrthe  12th  of  this  present.  The  13th  being  Sun- 
day appointed  for  a  solemne  communion  in  tliis  town,  and  also  a 
solemne  fast  being  published,  I  could  not  have  conference  with 
the  lords  which  he  assembled  within  this  town  as  I  desired,  that 
is  to  say  the  carls  of  Athole,  and  Morton,  the  lord  Hume,  the  lord 
of  Ledington,  sir  James  Balfour,  captain  of  the  castle,  Mr.  James 
M^Gill,  and  the  president  of  the  session. 

Nevertheless  I  made  means  by  the  lord  of  Lidington  that  they 
would  use  no  protractc  of  time  in  mine  audience,  so  did  I  like- 
wise to  the  earle  of  Morton,  whom  I  met  by  chance  ;  I  was  an- 
swered by  them  both,  that  albeit  the  day  were  destined  to  sacred 
exercises,  such  as  were  there  of  the  council  would  consult  upon 
any  moyen  touching  my  access  unto  them,  and  my  conference 
with  them,  and  said  also,  tliat  in  the  afternoon  either  they  would 
come  to  me,  or  I  should  heai*  from  them.    About  4  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  said  ISth  day,  the  lord  of  Lidington  came  to 
my  lodgings,  and  declaimed  unto  roe  on  Uic  behalf  of  the  lords  and' 
others,  that  they  required  me  to  have  patience,  though  they  had 
defferred  my  conference  with  thepn,  which  was  grounded  princi- 
pally upon  the  absence  of  the  eai*les  of  Mar  and  Glencaim,  the 
lords  Semple»  Crighton,  and  others  of  the  council,  saying  also 
that  they  did  consider  the  matters  which  I  was  on  your        be- 
half to  trcate  with  them  of,  were  of  great  importance,  as  they 
could  not  satisfy  nor  conveniently  treat  with  me,  nor  give  me  an- 
swer without  the  advice  of  the  lords,  and  others  their  associ- 
ates ;  the  loi-d  of  Lidington  also  said  unto  me,  that  where  he  per» 
ceivcd,  by  his  private  conference  with  me  in  my  journey  hither* 
virards,  that  I  pressed  greatly  to  have  speedy  access  to  the  queen 
their  sovereign,  he  perceived,  by  the  lords  and  others  which  were 
here,  that  in  that  matter  there  was  great  difficulty  for  many  re- 
spects, but  specially  because  they  had  refused  to  the  French  am- 

♦  An  original     Paper-ofliee. 
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bassador  the  like  access,  which  being  i^ranlcd  unto  me,  might 
greatly  offend  the  French,  a  matter  which  tliey  desired  and  in- 
tended to  eschew ;  for  they  did  not  find  by  your  majesty's  deal- 
ings with  them  hitherto,  that  it  behoved  them  to  irritate  the 
French  king,  and  to  lose  his  favour  and  good  intelligence  with 
him :  I  answered,  that  as  to  their  refusal  made  unto  the  French 
ambassador,  monsieur  de  Ville  Roye  was  dispatched  forth  of 
France  before  the^e  accidents  here  happened,  and  his  special  er« 
rand  was  to  impeach  the  queen's  marriage  with  the  earle  of  Both- 
el  (for  so  indeed  since  my  coming  hither  I  learned  his  c<»mms* 
sion  tended  to  that  end,  and  to  make  offer  to  the  queen  of  anothep 
marriage)  and  as  to  monsieur  de  Crocq,  he  could  have  no  order 
forth  of  France  concerning  these  matters,  smce  they  happened ; 
and  therefore  they  might  very  well  hold  them  suspeaed  to  have 
conference  with  the  queen,  least  they  mighi  treate  of  matters  in 
this  time  without  instructions,  and  so  rather  do  harm  then  good  ; 
but  your  majesty  being  advertized  of  all  things  w^ich  had 
chanced,,  had  sent  me  hither  to  treat  with  them,  for  the  well  of 
the  realm,  for  the  conversation  of  their  honours  and  credit,  and  for 
their  surety ;  and  I  might  boldly  say  unto  him,  that  your  majesty 
had  better  deserved  than  the  French  had.  He  s^ud,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  much  bound  unto  your  majesty,  and  had  always 
found  great  favour  and  courtesy  in  England ;  but  to  be  plai^  vith 
^ou,  sir,  sayed  he,  there  is  not  many  of  this  assembly  that  have 
found  so  great  obligation  at  the  queen  your  sovereign's  hands,  as 
at  the  French  king's,  for  the  earles  of  Morton  and  Glencairn  be 
the  only  persons  which  took  benefit  by  the  queen's  majesty's  aid 
at  Leith,  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  were  not  in  the  action ;  and  we 
think,  said  he,  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign,  by  the  opinion 
of  her  own  council,  and  all  the  world,  took  as  great  benefit  by 
that  charge  as  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  any  particular  person ; 
and  not  to  talk  with  yow  as  an  ambassador,  but  with  sir  Nicolas 
Throkmorton,  my  lord  Morton,  and  such  as  were  in  pain  for  the 
death  of  Davie,  found  but  cold  favour  of  the  queen's  majesty's 
liands,  when  they  were  banished  forth  of  their  own  country;  but 
I  would  all  our  whole  company  were  as  well  willing  to  accom- 
plish the  queen  your  sovereign's  intents  and  desires  as  I  am ;  for 
mine  own  part,  I  am  but  one,  and  that  of  the  meanest  sort,  and 
they  be  many  noblemen  and  such  as  have  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  marry  yow  shall  be  assured  I  Avill  imploy  myself  to  im- 
ploy  my  credit,  and  all  that  I  may  do,  to  satisfie  the  queen  your 
mistress,  as  much  as  lyeth  in  me,  and  for  your  own  part  you  have 
a  great  many  friends  in  this  assembly,  with  many  other  good 
words.  But  for  conclusion  I  must  take  this  for  an  answer  to  stay 
until  the  other  lords  were  come,  and  thereupon  I  thought  meet 
to  advertize  your  majesty  what  hath  passed,  and  iww  far  forth 
I  have  proceeded;. your  expectation  beipg  great  to  hear  from 
hence. 

.And  now  to  advertize  your  majesty  of  the  state  of  all  things, 
as  I  have  learned  since  ipy  coming  hither,  it  may  please  your 
Qiajesty  ta  understand  as  foUoweth. 
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The  queen  of  Scotland  remsdneth  m  good  health  in  the  e'^stle 
of  Lochleven,  guarded  by  the  lord  Lindsay  and  Lochleven  the 
owner  of  the  house ;  for  the  lord  Ruthven  is  em|>loyed  in  ano*. 
ther  commission,  because  be  began  to  show  great  favour  to  the 
queen,  and  to  give  her  intelligence.  She  is  waited  on  with  5 
or  6  ladys,  4  or  5  gentlewomen,  and  2  chamberers,  whereof  one 
is  a  French  woman.  The  ear!  of  BuchaH,  the  earl  of  Murray'^ 
brother,  bath  also  liberty  to  come  to  her  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
lords  aforesaid,  which  have  her  in  guard,  doe  keep  her  very 
straitly  And  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  their  rigour  proceedeth  by 
their  order  from  these  men,  because  that  the  queen  will  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute  the 
xnurder,  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  perswasion  to  abandon  the 
lord  Bothell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth  constantly  that  she  wilL 
live  and  die  with  him  ;  and  suith  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice 
to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  lord  Bothell,  she 
would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity  to  go  as  a  simple  damsell 
with  him,  and  that  she  will  never  consent  that  he  shall  fere  worse 
or  have  more  harm  than  herself. 

And  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  principal  cause  of  her  detcn* 
tion  is,  for  that  thosejords  do  see  the  queen  being  of  so  fervent 
mffection  towards  the  earl  Bothell  as  she  is,  and  being  put  at,  as 
they  would  be  compelled  to  be  in  continual  arms,  and  to  have 
occasion  of  many  Imttlcs,  he  being  with  manifest  evidence  noto* 
riously  detected  to  be  the  principal  murderer,  and  the  lords 
meaning  prosecution  of  justice  against  him  according  to  his 
merits. 

The  lords  mean  also  a  divorce  betwixt  the  queen  and  hiro^ 
as  a  marriage  not  to  be  suffered  for  many  respects,  which  sepa- 
ration cannot  take  place  if  the  queen  be  at  liberty,  and  have  power 
in  her  hands. 

They  do  not  also  forget  their  own  peril!,  conjoined  with  the 
danger  of  the  prince,  but  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  intend 
not  either  to  touch  the  queen  in  surety  or  in  honor,  for  tficy  do  ' 
speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I  do 
learn,  that  the  conditions  aforesaid  accomplished,  they  will  both 
put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate. 

These  lords  have  for  the  guard  of  their  town  450  harqubushers 
which  be  in  very  good  order,  for  the  cntertsdnment  of  ^hich 
companys,  until  all  matters  be  compounded,  they  did  sue  unto 
your  majesty  to  aid  them  with  such  sum  of  money  as  hath  been 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Secretary  by  the  lord  of  Lydington's  writing, 
amounting  as  I  perceive  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns  of 
the 

Tlicy  were  lately  advertized  that  the  French  king  doth  mind 
to  send  hither  monsieur  de  la  Chapell  des  Ursine,  a  knight  of 
the  French  order,  and  always  well  affectionate  to  the  house  of 
Guyse,  and  howsoever  la  Forest,  Villaroy,  and  du  Crocq  have 
used  language  in  the  queen's  favour  and  to  these  lords  disad- 
vantage there,  to  3?our  majesty ;  la  Crocq  doth  carry  with  hirti 
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nich  inatt€r  as  'shali  be  litUe  to  the  ipeen'a  advantage ;  ao  as  it 
is  thought  the  French  king,  upon  his  coming  to  his  presence^ 
will  rather  satisfie  the  lords,  than  pleasure  the  cjueen  ;  for  they 
have  their  party  so  well  made,  as  the  French  will  rather  make 
^eirprofit  by  diem  than  any  other  way. 

Herewith  I  send  your  majesty  the  last  bond  agreed  on,  and 
signed  by  the  Hamiltons^  the  earl  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  sundry 
others  at  I>iimbanon. 

Nevertheless,  since  my  coming  to  this  town,  the  Hamiltdns 
have  seiU  unto  me  a  gentleman  of  their  sumame  named  Robert 
Hamilton,  with  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the 
abbot  jof  Arbroth,  the  copy  whereof  I  send  your  majesty  andl . 
miao' answer  unto  them,  referring  to  the  bearer  the  deolaration 
of  d^ome  things,  as  these  did  by  him  unto  me. 

The  ^^1. of  Argyll  hath,  in  like  manner,  sent  another  unto 
me  with  a  letter  and  credit,  I  have  used  him  as  I  did  the  others^ 
the  copy  of  both  which  letters  I  send  your  majesty  also.  The 
lord  Ucurtys  hath  also  sent  unto  me  but  not  written,  and  I  have' 
returned  unto  him  in  like  sort. 

Against  the  2Qth  day"  of  this  month  there  is  a  generall  asseiu^ 
bly  of  all  the  churchea,  shires;  and  boroughs  towns  of  this  reaim, 
namely  of  such  as.  be  contented  to  repair  to  these  lords' tathia' 
town,  tybefe  it  is  thought  the  whole  state  of  this  matter  will  be 
handeled,  and  I  fear  me  much  to  the  queen's  disadvantage  and 
danger ;  unless  the  lord  of  LicSngton  and  some  others  wluch  be 
best  affected  unto,  her  do  provide  some  remedy ;  for  I  pcrceave 
the  great  number)  and  in  manner  iJl,  but  chiefly  the  common 
people,  which  have  assisted  in  tliese  doings,  do  greatly  dishonour 
the  queen,  and  liiind  seriously  either  her  deprivation  or  her  de- 
struction ;  I  used  the  best  means  I  can  (con^ering  the  furie  of 
^e  world  here)  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  for  that  appeareth  to 
me  to  be  the  .best  remedy :  I  may  not  speak  of  dissolution  of  itv 
for  that  may  not  be  abiden,  and  I  should  thereby  bring  myself 
into  great  hatred  and  peril.  The  chiefest  of  the  lords  which  be 
here  present  at  this  time  dane  not  show  so  much  lenity  to  the 
queen  as  I  think  they  could  be  contented,  for  fear  of  the  rage 
of  the  people,  *  The  women  be  most  furious  and  impudent 
against  the  queen,  and  yet  the  men  he  mad  enough ;  so  as  a 
stranger  ever  busie  may  soon  be  made  a  sacrifice  amongst  them. 

There  was  a  great  bruit  that  the  Hamiltons  with  their  adher« 
ents  would  put  their  force  into  the  fields  against  th&  24th  of  this 
month)  but  I  do  not  find  that  intent  so '  true>  as  the  common 
bruitt  goeth. 

The  earl  of  Argyll  is  in  the  Highlands,  where  there  is  trouble- 
among  his  own  countrymen. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  is  by  these  lords  much  desired  here,  and 
I  do  believe  your  majesty  may  so  use  him)  and  direct  him,  as  he 
shall  be  able  to  promote  your  purpose  with  these  men. 

The  earl  of  Argyll,  the  Hamiltons  and  he  be  incompatible.— 
Vol.  II.  3  C 
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I  do  &>d  amongst  tb«'Hannltofl^S' Argyll  and  the  comtMuiy  two 

strange  and  sundry  humours. 

HamiltoDs  do  inake  show  of  the!  liberty  of  the  queen^  akid  pro-» 
scheme  that  with  great  earnestness,  because  they  "^ould  ha>re 
these  lords  destroy  her,  rather  than  she  should  be  recovered 
from  them  by  violence  ;  another  time  they  seem  to  desire  her 
liberty  and  BothwelPs  destruction,  because  they  would  compass 
a  marriage  betwixt  the  queen  and  the  lord  of  Arbroiit 

The  earl  of  Argyll  doth  affect  her  liberty,  and  Bothweirs  de* 
struction,  because  he  would  marry  the  queen  to  his  brother. 

And  yet  neither  of  them,  notwithstancung  their  open  concur* 
rence  (as  appeareth  by  their  bond),  doth  discover  their  mindv 
to  each  other,  nor  mtnd  one  end ;  Knox  is  not  here-,  but  in  the 
west  parts,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  will  be  here  at  <^e 
great  asaembly,  whose  austerity  against  the  queen  I  fear  as 
ipuoh  as  any  man's. 

By  some  conference  which  I  had  with  some  of  this  council!, 
methinketh  that  they  have  intelligence  that  there  is  a  dlstpOsition 
in  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  leave  this  realm,  and  to  retire  her- 
self either  into  England  or  into  France,  but  most  willingly  into 
England,  for  such  *-.*«^  and  mislikings  as  she  knoweth  hath 
been,  and  is  meant  unto  her  in  France,  leaving  the  regiment 
either  to  a  number  of  persons  deleagued,  and  authorized  by  her, 
or  to  some  one  or  more* 

And  it  please  your  majesty,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  put  Jrow  in 
remembrance  that  in  case  the  said  queen  come  into  England  by 
your  allowance,  without  the  French  king's  consent,  she  shall 
loose  her  dowery  in  France,  and  have  little  or  nothing  from 
hence  to  entertain  her ;  and  in  case  she  do  go  into  France  with 
the  king's  contentment,  she  may  be  an  instrument  (if  she  can 
recover  favour,  as  time  will  help  to  cancell  her  diagrace)  either 
by  matching  with  some  husband  of  good  qu^Hty,  or  by  some 
other  devise,  to  work  new  unquietness  to  her  own  country,  and 
so  consequently  to  your  majesty's. 

Therefore  it  may  please  your  majesty  to  consider  of  thi$  mat- 
ter, and  to.  let  me  know  your  pleiisure  with  convenient-  speed, 
how  1  shall  answer  the  same,  if  it  be  propounded  unto  me,  eitber 
by  the  queen  or  by  the  council,  as  a  piece  of  the  end  and  com- 
position. For  I  am  sure,  of  late  she  has  scemetl  very  desirous 
to  have  the  matter  brought  to  pass  that  she  might  go  into  Ehg- 
land,  retaining  her  estate  and  jurisdiction  in  herself,  though  she 
do  not  exercise  it ;  and  likewise  I  understand  that  some  df  this 
council  which  be  least  affected  to  her  safety  do  think  there  is  no 
•other  way  to  save  her.  Thus  Almighty  God  preserve  your  mar 
jesty  in  health,  honour  and  fill  felicity;  at  Edifti*  the  Uth 
July  1567.  -:  • 
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Sir  NicMas  Tkrokmotton  to  queen  £/izabethy  the   tSth  of 
July  15fi7,  from  Edinburgh.* 

IT  may  please  your  majeftty,  yow  might  perceave  by  my  let- 
ters of  the  16th,  how  far  I  had  proceeded  with  these  lords,  and 
what  was  their  answer ;  since  which  time  I  have  spoken  particu- 
larly with  the  earle  Morton,  the  lord  of  Lidington,  and  sir  James 
Balfour  captain  of  this  castle ;  at  whose  hands  I  cannot  perceave 
that  as  yet  access  to  the  queen  to  Lochleven  will  be  granted  me, 
staying  themslves  still  by  the  absence  of  the  lords  and  others 
their  associates,  which  (they  say)  they  look  for  within  two  days ; 
and  for  that  I  find,  by  likelihood  and  apparent  presumptions, 
that  mine  access  to  the  queen  will  hardly  be  granted,  I  have 
thought  good  not  to  defer  this  dispatch  until  1  have  a  resolute 
4ns wer  in  that  matter. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  majesty  to  understand  Robert 
Melvin  returned  from  the  queen  in  Lochleven,  to  this  town  the 
6th  of  July,  and  brought  a  letter  from  her  written  of  her  own 
hand  to  these'lords,  which  doth  contsdn,  as  I  understand  matter 
as  foUoweth— A  request  unto  them  to  have  consideration  of  her 
health,  and  if  they  will  not  put  her  to  liberty,  to,  change  the  place 
of  restraint  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  the  end  she  might  have 
the  comfort  and  company  of  her  son,  and  if  they  will  not  change 
her  from  Lochleven,  she  required  to  have  some  other  gentle* 
woman  about  her,  naming  none. 

To  have  her  apothecary,  to  have  some  modest  minister.-^-— 
To  have  an  imbroiderer  to  draw  forth  such  work  as  she  would 
be  occupied  about,  and  to  have  a  varlet  of  the  chamber.  ■  ■  -* 
Touching  the  government  of  the  realm  she  maketh  two  offers, 
which  are  but  generally  touched  in  her  letter,  the  particularitys 
be  not  specified,  but  referred  to  Robert  Melvin's  credit,  the  one 
is  to  commit  it  only  and  wholly  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  other 
is  to  the  lords  whose  names  ensue,  assisted  with  such  others  as 
they  shall  call  unto  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  duke  of  Chattel- 
raulty  the  earls  of  Morton,  Murray,  Marr,  and  Glencairn. 

She  hath  written  unto  them  that  I  might'  have  access  unto 
her.-<»— She  requireth  further,  that  if  they  will  not  treat  her  and 
renrd  her  as  their  queen,  yet  to  use  her  as  the  king  their  sove- 
reign's daughter  (whom  many  of  them  knew)  and  as  their 
prince's  mother. — ^She  will  by  no  means  yield  to  abandon  Bothell 
for  her  husband,  nor  relinquish  him  ;  which  matter  will  do  her 
most  harm  of  all,  and  hardeneth  these  lords  to  great  severity 
against  her. 

She  yieldeth  in  words  to  the  prosecution  of  the  murder. 

I  have  the  means  to  let  her  know  tlwtt  your  majesty  hath  sent 
^e  hither  for  hrr  relief. 

*  An  rti-ixjnft'.      Paper  OfRee. 
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I  have  also  persuaded  her  to  conform  herself  to  4'enouDcc 
Bothell  for  her  husband^  and  to  be  contented  to  suffer  a  divorce 
to  pass  betwixt  thein  ;  she  hath  sent  me  ^vord  that  she  will  in  no 
ways  consent  unto  thaty  but  rather  die  ^  grounding  herself  upon 
this  reason  taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks  gone  with  c^hUd  ; 
by  renouncing  Bothell,  she  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be 
with  child  of  a  bastard,  and  to  have  forfeited  her  honbur,  which 
she  will  not  do  to  die  for  it ;  I  have  perswaded  her  to  save  her 
own  life  and  her  child,  to  choose  the  least  hard  condition. 

Mr.  Knox  arrived  here  in  this  town  the  6th  of  this  month,  with 
whom  I  have  had  some  conference,  and  with  Mr.  Craig  also,  the 
other  minister  of  this  town. 

I  have  perswaded  with  them  to  preach  and  perswad  lenity.  I 
find  them  both  very  austere  in  this  conference,  what  they  shall 
do  hereafter  I  know  not,  they  are  furaishcd  with  many  argu- 
ments, some  forth  of  the  scripture,  some  forth  of  histories,  some 
grounded  (as  they  say)  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  upon 
practices  used  in  this  realm,  and  some  upon  the  conditions  and 
oath  made  by  their  prince  at  her  coronation. 

The  bishop  of  Galloway,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  hatli 
sent  hither  to  these  lords,  that  his  nephew  the  earlc  and  some 
others  of  that,  side  may,  at  Linlithgow,  or  at  Stirling,  have  some 
communication  with  some  appointed  on  this  side,  assuring  thcui 
that  there  is  a  good  disposition  in  the  lords  of  the  other  party  to 
concurre  with  these,  assuring  furtlicr  that  they  will  not  dissent 
for  trifles  or  unnecessary  things,  and  (as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand) they  can  be  pleased  the  queen's  restraint  be  continued 
until  the  murder  be  pursued  in  all  persons,  whereby  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  queen  and  Bothell  is  implyed,  tlie  preservation  of 
the  prince,  the  security  for  all  men,  and  a  good  order  taken  for 
the  governance  of  the  realm  in  tranquillity. 

Captain  Clerk,  which  hath  so  long  served  in  Denmark  and 
served  at  Newhaven,  did  the  16th  of  this  month,  (accompanied 
with  one  of  his  soldiers,  or  rather  the  soldier  as  the  greater  fame 
goeth)  kill  one  Wilson,  a  seaman,  and  such  a  one  as  had  great 
estimation  with  these  lords  both  for  his  skill,  his  hardyness,  ho- 
nesty, and  willingness  in  this  action  ;  whereupon  Clerk  had  re- 
tired himself;  their  quarrel  was  about  the  ship  which  took 
Blacketer,  which  ship  was  appointed  by  these  lords  to  go  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  impeach  the  passage  of  the  carle  Bothell, 
in  case  he  went  either  to  the  isles,  or  to  any  other  place  ;  by  the 
death  of  this  man  this  enterprise  was  dashed. 
^  The  bishop  of  Galloway  is  come  to  Linlithgow,  and  doth  de- 
sire to  speak  with  the  lord  of  Lidington. 

The  abbot  of  Kilwiiming  hath  sent  for  sir  James  Balfour,  cap- 
tain of  the  castle,  to  have  conference  with  him. 

As  I  wrote  unto  your  majesty  in  ray  last,  the  Hamiltons  now 
find  no  matter  to  disevcr  these  lords  and  them  assunder,  but 
would  concur  in  all  things  (yea  in  any  extremity  against  the 
queen)  so  as  that  they  might  be  assured  the  prince  of  Scotland 
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were  crottned  kin^;,  and  should  die  without  issue,  that  the  earle 
of  Lenox's  son  living  should  not  inherit  the  crown  of  this  realm^ 
as  next  heir,  to  his  nephew. 

And  although  the  lords  and  councellors  speak  reverently, 
mildly,  and  charitably  of  their  queen,  so  as  I  cannot  gather  by 
their  speech  any  intention  to  cruelty  or  violence,  yet  I  do  find 
by  intelligence,  that  the  queen  is  in  very  great  peril  of  her  life, 
by  reason  that  the  people  assembled  at  this  convention  do  mind 
vehemently  the  destruction  of  her. 

It  is  a  public  speech  among  all  the  people,  and  amongst  all 
estates  (saving  of  the  counsellors)  that  their  queen  hath  no  more 
liberty  nor  privilege  to  commit  murder  nor  adultery,  than  any 
other  private  person,  neither  by  God's  laws,  nor  by  Uie  laws  of 
the  realm. 

The  earle  of  Bothell  and  all  his  adherents  and  associates,  be 
put  to  the  horn  by  the  ordinary  justice  of  this  town,  named  the 
lords  of  the  session ;  and  commandmejit  given  to  all  sherriifs, 
and  all  otlier  officers,  to  apprehend  him,  and  all  other  his  fol- 
lowers and  receiptors. — The  earl  of  Bothell's  porter,  and  one 
of  his  other  servitors  of  his  chamber,  being  apprehended,  hav© 
confessed  such  sundry  circumstances,  as  it  appeareth  evidently, 
that  he  the  said  earl  was  one^of  the  principal  executors  of  the 
murder,  in  his  own  person  accompanied  with  sundry  others,  of 
which  number  I  cannot  yet  certainly  learn  the  names  but  of 
three  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  Ormistons  of  Tivotdall, 
and  one  Haybom  of  Bolton ;  the  lords  would  be  glad  that  none 
of  the  murderers  should  have  any  favour  or  receipt  in  England, 
and  hereof  their  desire  is,  that  the  officers  upon  the  border  vmay  . 
be  warned ;  Bothell  doth  still  remain  in  the  north  parts,  but  the 
lord  Seaton  and  Fleming,  which  have  been  there,  have  utterly- 
abandoned  him,  and  do  repair  hitherwards.    The  intelligence 
doth  grow  daily  betwixt  these  lords,  and  those  which  held  of; 
and  notwithstanding  these  lords  have  sent  an  hundred  and  fifty 
harqubushers  to  Stirling  to  keep  the.  town  and  passage  from 
surprize ;  and  sO  have  they  done  m  like  manner  to  St.  Johnson, 
which  be  the  two  passages  from  the  north  and  west  to  this  town, 
I  do  imderstand  the  captain  of  Dunbar  is  much  busied  in  forti* 
fying  that  place.     I  do  marvile  the  carriages  be  not  impeached . 
othenvise  than  they  be. 

Of  late  this  queen  hath  written  a  letter  to  the  captsun  of  the 
castle,  which  hath  been  surprized ;.  and  thereby  matter  is  dis- 
covered which  maketh  little  to  the  queen's  advantage. 

Thus,  having  none  other  matter  worthy  your  majesty's  know- 
ledge, 1  beseech  God  to  prosper  your  majesty  with  long  life 
perfect  health,  and  prosperous  fclicitv.  At  Edinburgh  the  18tb 
of  July  1567. 
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Letter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Thraimorton  to  the  right  honourable 
the  earl  of  Leicester^  knt,  of  the  order ^  and'  one  of  the 
lords  of  her  majesty^s  most  hQ7iourable  privy  counciL^ 

BY  my  former  dispatches  sent  to  her  majesty,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, since  the  12th  of  July,  your  lordship  might  have  perceived 
the  state  of  this  country,  and  to  what  end  these  matters  be  like 
to  come :  so  as  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many  words ; 
this  queen  is  like  vety  shortly  to  be  deprived  of  her  royal  estatet 
her  son  to  be  crowned  king,  and  she  detained  in  prison  within 
this  realm,  and  the  same  to  be  governed,  in  the  young  king*8 
name,  by  a  councel,  consisting  of  certain  of  the  nobility,  and 
other  wise  men  of  this  realm ;  so  as  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that 
the  power  and  ability  to  do  any  thing  to  the  commodity  of  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  the  realm  of  England  will  chiefly,  and  in 
manner  wholly,  rest  in  the  hands  of  these  lords,  and  others  their 
associates,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  Now  if  the  queen's  majesty 
will  still  persist  in  her  former  opinion  towards  the  queen  of 
Scotland  (unto  whom  she  shall  be  able  to  do  no  good),  then  I  do 
plainly  see  that  these  lords  and  all  their  siccomplices  will  become 
SIS  good  French,  as  the  French  king  can  wish,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  And  as  for  the  Hamiltons,  the  earls  of  Argyll,  Hunt- 
lye,  and  that  faction,  they  be  already  so  far  inchanted  that  way, 
as  there  i>eedeth  little  devise  to  draw  thena  to  the  French  devo»- 
tion.  Then  this  is  the  state  of  things  so  come  to  pass  of  this 
country,  that  France  has  Scotland  now  as  much  conjoined  unto 
them,  to  all  purposes,  as  ever  it  was ;  and  what  an  instrument, 
the  young  prince  wHl  prove,  to  unquiet  England,  I  report  me  to 
your  lordships  wisdoms,  and  therefore  considering  the  weight  of 
the  matter,  and  all  the  circumstances,  I  trust  your  lordships  will 
well  bethink  you  in  time  (for  'tis  high  time)  how  to  advise  her 
majesty,  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  bring  the  prince  of 
Scotland  to  be  m  her  possession,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  at  her  de- 
votion. And  amongst  other  things,  that  I  can  imagine,  for  the 
first  degree  nothing  is  more  meet  to  bring  this  to  eflTect,  than  to 
allure  this  company  here  assembled,  to  bear  her  majesty  their 
fiivour.  Some  t&lk  hath  passed  between  the  lord  of  Liddington 
and  me,  in  certain  conferences,  about  this  matter.  By  him  I  find, 
that  when  her  majesty  shall  have  won  these  men  to  her  devotion, 
the  principal  point  that  will  make  them  conformable  t0  deliver 
their  prince  into  England,  will  rest  upon  the  queen,  and  the 
realms  enabling  him  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
for  fault  of  issue  of  the  queen's  majesty*s  body,  some  other 
things  will  also  be  required,  as  the  charge  of  the  said  prince  and 
his  train  to  be  at  the  charge  of  England.  I  do  well  perceive 
that  these  men  will  never  be  brought  toxieliver  their  prince  into 
England,  without  the  former  condition,  for  the  succession  of 

•  84th  of  July,  1567.    Pipei-  Ofilcc     Fitxn  Uxc  oiigittnL 
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England ;  for  (saith  Liddington)  that  talking  plac6,  the  prmce 
shall  b^  as  dear  to  the  people  of  England  as  to  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  one  will  be  as  careful  of  his  preservation  a^ 
the  other.  Otherwise^  he  saith,  all  things  considered,  it  will  be 
reported  that  the  Scpttishmen  have  put  their  prince  to  be  kept 
in  safety,  as  those  which  commit  the  sheep  to  be  kept. by  the 
wolves.  So  as  for  conclusion,  your  lordships  may  perceive  here 
will  be  the  scope  of  this  matter^  As  unto  the  delivenng  of  him 
upon  hostages,  he  sayeth,  let  no  man  think,  that  the  condition  of 
the  succession  not  being  accomplished,  the  nobility  and  the  gen* 
try  will  never  consent  to  leave  themselves  destitute  of  their 
sovereign,  upon  any  hostages,  neither  upon  any  promises,  nor 
likelihood  of  g^ood  to  issue  in  time  to  come.  It  were  not  good 
fbr  yourselves  (saith  he)  that  the  matter  were  so  handled;  foi* 
then  you  should  adventure  all  your  goods  in  one  ship,  which 
might  have  a  dangerous  effect,  considering  the  unwillingness  of 
the  queen  your  sovereign  to  consent  to  establish  any  successor 
to  the  crown.  And  then,  how  unmete  were  it,  that  her  majesty 
having  in  her  possession  already  all  such  persons  as  do  pretend 
to  it,  or  bft  inheritable  to  the  crown,  to  have  our  prince  also  in  her 
custody.  For  so  there  might  follow,  without  good  capitulationS| 
a  strange  and  dangerous  issue,  tho'  the  queen  your  mistress  do 
think  that  such  imaginations  could  not  proceed  but  from  busy 
heads,  as  you  have  uttered  unto  us  on  her  behalf.  What  is  come 
to  pass  since  my  last  dispatch,  and  how  far  forth  things  are  pro-r 
ceeded,  I  refer  your  lordship  to  be  informed  by  my  letters  sent 
unto  her  majesty,  at  this  time.  And  so  I  pray  Almighty  God, 
preserve  your  lordship  in  much  honour  and  felicity.  At  Edin- 
burgh this  24th  of  July  1 567. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship  to  make  my  lord  Stuarcl 
partner  of  this  letter. 

The  queen  to  sir  Nicholas  T/irohriorton*^ 
BY  THR  QUEEN". 

TRUSTY  and  right  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well,  for 
as  much  as  we  do  consider  that  you  have  now  a  long  time  re- 
mained in  those  parts  without  expedition  in  the  charge  commit- 
ted unto  you,  we  think  it  not  meet,  seeing  there  hath  not  follow- 
ed the  good  acceptation  and  fruit  of  our  mcII  meaning  towards 
that  state,  which  good  reason  would  have  required,  that  you 
should  continue  there  any  longer ;  our  pleasure,  therefore,  is, 
that  you  shall,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  send  your 
servant  Middelmore  unto  the  lords  and  estates  of  that  realm, 
that  are  assembled  together,  willing  him  to  declare  unto  them, 
that  it  cannot  but  seem  tcry  strange  unto  us,  that  yotr  having 
been  sent  from  us,  of  such  good  intent,  to  deal  with  them, 
)n  matters  tending  so  much  to  their  own  c^uict,  and  to   the 

-•  M  August  1567. 
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Letter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throin^'  '^^-J^  Jeterring  y^r 

the  earl  of  Leicestery  A-  ^y^r'^^ftdch  is  strangest 

lords  of  her  mojesttf\^  /<f<'^^  unto  us.  And  al- 

.  -.  -;->^'r^fe  not  to  be  looked 
BY  my  former  disna^  "■       ^  '."  3''W^  ^^  proceeding  to- 

tary,  since  the  12th  of  •      .  >- '?l>^^f<;ipass  all  the  rest  in  so 

the  state  of  this  cour  *'*  ;*  PiC*"^  ^^  suppose  the  whole 

to  come:  so  as  not  -*^  ^^'^a^Sj  ^^  ^^®  therein  gone  s» 

this  queen  is  like  -"'^  J/rl'itf  ^^^^  needs  remain  to  their 

her  son  to  be  cr  *  ,a^V.':54^?tiierefore  ye  shall  say,  that  we 


this  realm,  and  -l^^-TJ'^^.Jf^  gaming  any  longer  time  in  vain,  to 
name,  by  a  r  -  ^  ;>'^^*/^^J!£q airing  them  to  grant  you  license 

other  wise  •  -^^^^^-^ !!^' P^'^a  ^^^^  X^^  ^^^^  *^*^®  obtained,  we 
the  power  ^"^f^'^J,^^'!^^^  ^r  ^cp^^  hitherto,  unto  us,  with  as  con- 
queen's  r       />»^^Ly.    Given,  &c. 

wiu  f  f  ip^        ^^^  ^.^^^   honourable  sir  William  Cecil, 

plf  jj^^^'^^  of  ^^^  fnajcsty^s  principal  privy  council  and 

*'  ^jPf^^' Ufcre((iry,  ffive  these.* 

'        .  ///^^^ 

'tilvlV  ^  ^^^^'^   leanicd,  since  the   arrival   of  my    lord 

,sii^  Mens,  de  Linn erol,  you  shall  understand,  by.  my 

j^fuf^^'  j,er  majesty,  at   this  time.     The  French  do,  in  their 

jcti^^'!^lonsi  as  they  do  in  theii*  drink,  put  water  to  their  wine. 

u^gj^  Me  to  see  into  their  doings,  they  take  it  not  greatly  to 

A^  itjart  how  the  queen  sleep,  whether  she  live  or  die,  whether 

^h^  be  at  liberty  or  in  prizon.     The  mark  they  shoot  at,  is,  to 

nevr  their  old  league ;  and  can  be  as  well  contented  to  take  it 

If  this  little  king  (howsoever  his  title  be),  and  the  same  by  the 

<,rdcr  of  these   lords,  as  otherwise.    Lyneroll  came  but  yester* 

jlay,  and  methinkcth  he  will  not  tany  long ;  you  may  guess  how 

the  French  will  seek  to  displease  these  lords,  when  they  changed 

the  coming  of  la  Chapelle  des  Oursins  for  this  man,  because 

they  doubted  that  de  la  Chapelle  should  not  be  grateful  to  them, 

being  a  papist.    Sir,  to  speak  more  plainly  to  you,  than  I  will  do 

otherwise,  methinkcth  the  carl  of  Munmy  will  nin  the  cpurse 

that  those  men  do,  and  be  partaker  of  their  fortune.    I  l^ar  no 

man  speak  more  bitterly  against  the  tragedy,  and  the   playei's 

therein,  than  he,  so  little  like  he  hath  to  horrible  sins.     I  heai* 

an  inkling  that  Ledington  is  to  go  into  France,  which  1  do  as 

much  mislike,  as  any  thing,  for  our  purpose.     1  can  assure  you 

the  whoto  protestants  of  France  will  live  and  die  in  these  men's 

quarrels;  and  where  there  is  bruit  amojigst  you,  that  aid  should 

♦  ISlh  Augoft,  1567.    Tapcp-officc.    From  (he  originat 
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'sent  to  the  adveree  party,  and  that  Martigufes  should  come' 
"lier  with  sonie  force ;  Mona.  Boudelot  hath  assured  me  of 
bonour,  that  insiead  of  the  Martignes  coming  against  them^ 
will  come  with  as  good  a  force  to  succour  them:  and  if  that 
J  sent  under  meaner  conduct,  Robert  Stuart  s^all  come  with 
as  many  to  fortify  them.  But  the  constable  hath  assured  these 
lords,  that  the  king  m^aneth  no  way  to  ofibnd  them.  Sif,  I  pray 
you  find  my  revocation  convenient,  and  Speed  you  to  further  it, 
ibr  I  am  here  now  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  kindle  these 
lords  more  against  us.  Thus  I  do  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you^ 
from  Edenburgh,  the  12th  of  August,  1561^. 

Yours  to  use  and  command. 

The  queen  to  Nicholas  Throkmortoru 

TRUSTY  and  well-beloved,  ^c  gr^et  you  welli  We  have^ 
within  these  two  days,  received  three  sundry  letters  of  yours,  of 
the  20th,  2Sd,  and  23d,  of  this  month  having  not  before  thoao 
fieceived  any  seven  days  before ;  and  do  find,  by  these  your  let*' 
lers,  that  yo.u  have  very  diligently  and  largely  advertised  us  oC 
ail  the  hasty  and  peremptory  proceedings  there ;  which  as  we 
noticing  like,  so  we  trust  m  time  tp  see  them  wax  colder,  and  t» 
receive  some  reformation.  For  %ve  cannot  perceive,  that  they 
with  whom  you  have  dealt  can  answer  the  doubts  moved  by  the 
Hamiltops,  who  howsoever  they  may  be  carried  for  their  private 
respects,  yet  those  tlungs  which  they  move,  will  be  allowed  b^ 
ali  reasonable  persons.  For  if  they  may  not,  being  noblemen  of 
the  realnk,  be  suffered  to  hear  the  queen  their  sovereign  declare 
her  mind  concerning  the  reports  which  are  mside  of  her,  by  such 
aa  keep  her  in  captivity,  how  should  they  believe  the  reports,  or* 
obey  them  which  do  report  it  ?  and  therefore  our  meaning  is^ 
yoa  shall  let  the  Hamiltons  plainly  understand,  that  we  do  well 
allow  of  their  proceedings  (as  far  forth  as  the  same  doth  con^ 
cem  the  queen  their  sovereign  foi'her  relief)  and  in  such  things 
as  shall  appear  reasonable  for  us  therein  to  do,  for  the  queen  our 
sister,  we  will  be  ready  to  perform  the  same.  And  where  it  v^ 
so  required,  fiiat  upon  your  coming  thence,  the  Idrd  Scroope 
should  deal  with  the  lord  Herris  to  impart  their  meanings  to  us, 
and  ours  to  them,  we  are  well  pleased  therewithi  and  we  require 
you  to  advertise  the  lord  Scroope  hereof  by  your  letters,  and  to 
will  him  to  shew  himself  &vourable  to  them  ia  their  actions^  thai 
may  appear  plunly  to  tend  to  the  relief  of  the  queen  and  midnte** 
nance  of  her  authority.  And  as  we  willed  otir  secretary  to  write 
unto  you,  that  upon  your  message  done  to  the  earl  of  Mum^^ 
you  might  return,  so  our  meanmg  is  you  shall.  And  if  those 
our  letters  shall  meet  you  on  the  way,  yet  we  will  have  you  ad- 
Tcrttse  both  the  lord  Scroope  and  the  Hamihons  of  out  me«v» 
ing. 

Indorsed  29th  Aug.  1567. 
Vol.  II.  3D 
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Sir  Nicholas    Throkmorton  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An" 
ilrexii^s  and  the  abbot  of  Arbrothe.^ 

AFTEft  my  good  commfendadons  to  your  good  tordship^^ 
riiis  shall  be  to  advertize  you,  that  the  queen*8  majesty  my  sov- 
ereign having  sent  me  hither  her  ambassador  to  the  qiieen  her 
sister  your  sovereign,  to  communicate  unto  her  such  matter  as 
she  thought  meet,  considering  the  good  amity  and  intelligence 
betwixt  them,  who  being  detained  in  captivity  (as  your  lordships 
know)  contrary  to  the  duty  of  all  good  subjects,  for  the  enlarp^- 
jnent  of  whose  person,  and  the  restitution  of  her  to  her  dignil^r, 
her  majesty  gave  me  in  charge  to  treat  with  these  lords  assem- 
bled at  Edenburgh,  offering  them  all  reasonable  conditions  and 
means  as  might  be,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  young  prince,  the 
punishment  of  the  late  horrible  murder,  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  betwixt  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bodwell,  and  lasdy 
for  their  own  sureties.  In  the  negociadon  of  which  matters  I 
bave  (as  your  lordships  well  know)  spent  a  long  ,dme  to  no* 
purpose,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  thing  withdtose  lords^ 
to 'the  queen  my  sovereign's  sadsfacdon.  Of  which  strange 
proceedings  towards  her  majesty  and  undudfui  behaviour  to* 
wards  their  sovereign,  I  have  adverdsed  the  queen's  majes^^ 
the  (npt  being  minded  to  bear  this  indignity)  hath  given  me  in 
charge  to  declare  her  ftirther  pleasure  unto  them,  in  such  sort 
as  they  may  well  perceive  her  majesty  doth  disallow  of  thdr 
firoceedtngsi,  and  thereupon  hath  revoked  me.  And  further 
hath  given  me  in  charge  to  commit^ieate  the  same  unto  your 
fordships,  requiring  you  to  let  me  know,  before  my  departure 
h^ee  (which  shall  be,  God  willing^  as  soon  as  I  have  received 
answer  from  you)  what  yoo  and  your  confederates  will  assu- 
Fedly  do,  to  set  the  queen  your  sovereign  at  liberty,  and  to  res- 
tore  her  to  her  foimer  dignity  by  force  or  otherwise;  seeing 
these  lords  have  refused  all  other  mediation,  to  the  end  the 
queen's  majesty  my  sovereign  may  concur  with  your  lordships 
m  this  honour^e  enterprise. 

And.  in  case,  through  the  dispersion  of  your  associates,  your 
Ifmiships  can  neither  communicaite  this  matter  amongst  youy 
nor  receive  resoludon  of  them  all  by  that  dme,  it  may  please 
you  to  send  me  the  opinions  of  so  many  of  you  as  may  eonfer  to- 
gether, within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  I  may  have  your  answer 
here  in  this  town  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  at  the  farthest, 
being  the  19th  of  this  August  ^  for  I  intend  (Grod  willbg)  tode-' 
part  towards  England^  upon  Wednesday  following.  Thus  I 
roost  humbly  take  my  leave  of  your  lordships  at  Edenburgh,  the 
»3thof  Aug.  1567. 

Indorsed  the  I3th  of  August  1567. 

*  13th Aug.  156r.  Puperoffice.  Frtin  «  «opy  wW«h  sir  NlcMsis  fbat  to 
tneqtweiK 
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Sir  Nichalas  Tkrokmorion  to  the  lord  Herrys.^ 

YOUR  good  lordship's  lettier  of  the  13th  of  August  I  hav^ 
received  the  19th  of  the  same.  For  answer  whereunto  it  may 
like  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  I  will  signify  unto  you 
plainly)  how  far  forth  I  am  already  thoroughly  instructed  of  th^ 
queen's  majesty  my  sovereign's  pleasure,  concerning  the  deten* 
turn  of  the  queen  your  soyereign,  and  concerning  her  relief. 

To  the  first  her  majesty  hath  given  in  charge,  to  use  all  kinds 
of  persuasion  in  her  name^  to  move  these  lords  assembled  at 
Edenburgh  to  desist  from  this  violent  and  undutiful  behaviour, 
which  they  used  toward  their  sovereign.  And  in  this  part,  be*  ^ 
sides  the  shew  of  many  reasons,  and  sundry  persuqaions  of  ami« 
pable  treaty  with  them,  her  majesty  hath  willed  me  to  use  some 
plain  and  severe  speech  unto  them,  tending  so  for  forth,  as  if 
they  would  not  be  better  advised,  and  reform  these  their  outra-^ 
geous  proceedings  exercised  i^ainst  their  sovereign,  that  then 
they  might  be  assured  her  majesty  neither  would  nor  could  in* 
dure  such  an  indignity  to  be  done  to  the  queen,  h^r  good  cou* 
9in  and  neighbour. 

And  notwithstanding  l^ese  my  proceedings  with  them,  they 
have  made  proof  to  be  little  moved  thereby ;  for  as  yet  neither 
will  they  consent  to  the  enlargement,  neither  suflbr  me  to  speak 
vrith  her.  So  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  it  is  superfluous  to  treat  any 
more  with  them  after  this  manner.  Whereupon  I  have  adver* 
lised  the  queen's  majesty  my  sovereign,  expecting  daily  her  nia« 
jesty's  further  order ;  and  as  I  shall  be  advertised  thereof,  so  will 
not  fail  to  signify  the  same  to  your  good  lordship ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  will  advertise  her  majesty  ^so,  what  your  lordship  hath 
written  unto  me.  Thus  with  my  due  commendations  to  your 
good  lordship,  I  commit  the  same  to  Almighty  God,  resting 
always  to  do  you  the  pleasure  and  service  that  I  can  lawfully. 
At  Edenburgh. 

Indorsed  24th  of  August,  1567, 


No.  XXIV^CVol.  II.p.  ir.) 

Account  of  lord  HerreWt  hhaviotir  in  the  parliament  held 
December  15,  I567.t 

THE  lord  Herrya  made  a  notable  harangue  in  the  name  of  the 
duke  and  himself,  their  friends  and  adherents  (the  duke  himself, 
the  earl  ofCassilles,  and  the  abbot  of  Killrinning  bebfig  also  pre* 
sent)  to  persuade  the  union  of  the  whole  realm  in  one  mind* 

*  a4th  of  Attg.  1567.    Pftper-offioe.    from  %  eopy  whieh  ^r  Nichoiat  ssnt  to 
seereury  CwlL       f  P*^r*o4et|. 
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Wherein  he  did  not  spare  to  set  forth  solemnly  the  greai:  prsdso 
tibat  part  of  this  nobility  did  deserve,  wftich  in  the  beginning  took 
xneanes  for  punishment  of  the  earl  Bothvrell,  as  also  seeing  the 
queen's  inordinat  affection  (o  that  wicked  man,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  induced  by  their  persuasion  to  leaVe  him,  that  in  se- 
questring  her  peraim  within  Lochievin,  they  did  the  duty  of  no- 
blemen. That  their  honourable  doings,  wluch  had  not  spared  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  lands,  to  avenge  their  native  country  from 
the  slanderous  reports  that  were  spoken  of  it  among  other  na* 
tions  had  well  deserved  that  all  thisir  brethren  should  joih  with 
them  in  so  good  a  cause.  That  he  and  they  in  whose  names  he 
^d  speak,  would  willingly,  and  without  any  compulsion,  enter 
themselves  in  the  same  yoke,  and  put  their  lives  and  lands  in  the 
like  hazard,  for  maintenance  of  our  cause.  And  if  the  queen 
herself  were  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with  30,000  men,  they 
will  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  fight  in  our  quarrel.  He  hoped 
Ithe  remainder  nc4>Iemen  of  their  party,  Hrnitly,  Arguile,  and 
others,  which  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged  the  king,  would  come 
to  the  same  conformity,  ^hereunto  he  would  also  Cjamestly  move 
them.  And  if  they  will  remain  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  qualify 
themselves,  then  wi|l  the  duke,  he  and  their  friends,  join  with 
us  to  correct  Uiem,  that  otherwise  will  not  reform  themselves. 
So  plausible  an  oration,  and  more  advantageous  for  our  party, 
^ooe  of  ourselves  could  have  made,  lie  did  not  forget  to  term 
my  lord  regent,  by  the  name  of  regent  ^there  was  no  mention  at 
all  of  the  earl  of  Murray),  and  to  call  him  grace  at  every  word, 
when  his  speeches  'were  directed  to  him,  accompanying  all  his, 
words  with  low  courtesies  after  his  inanner. 


No.  XXV.  (Vol.  11.  p.  31.) 

^een  Mary  to  ^teen  Mlizabeth.^ 

Madam, 
ALTHOUGH  the  necessity  of  my  cause  (which  maketh  me 
to  be  importune  to  you)  do  make  you  to  judge  that  I  am  out  of 
the  way;  yet  such  as  have  not  my  passion,  nor  the  respects 
whereof  ^ou  are  persuaded,  will  think  that  I  do  as  my  cause  doth 
require.  Madam,  I  have  not  accused  yqu,  neither  in  words  nor 
in  thought  to  have  used  yourself  evil  towards  me.  And  I  believe 
that  you  have  no  want  of  good  understanding)  to  keep'  you  from 
perswasion  agunst  your  natural  good  tnclmatipn.  But  in  the 
mean  time  I  can't  chuse  (having  my  senses)  but  perceive  very 
evil  furtherance  in  my  matter?,  since  my  coming  hither.  I 
thought  that  I  had  sufficiently  discoursed  unto  you  the  discom- 
modities which  this  delay  bringeth  unto  me.  And  especially  that 
they  think  in  ttiis  next  month  of  August  to  hold  a  parliament 

*  Cot  Lib.  Cat  1.    A  cop^r,  and  probaUy  a  tranvUition. 
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u^^ainst  me  and  all  m^  servants.  And  in  the  mean  time  I  am 
stayed  here,  and  yet  will  you  that  I  should  put  myself  furthep 
into  your  country  (without  seeing  you),  and  remove  me  further 
from  mine ;  and  there  do  me  this  dishonour  at  the  request  of  my 
rebels  as  to  send  commissioners  to  hear  them  against  me,  as  you 
wold  do  to  a  mere  subject,  and  not  to  hear  me  by  mouth.  Now, 
madam,  I  have  promised  you  to  come  to  you,  and  having  there 
mude  my  moan  and  complaint  of  these  rebels,  and  they  coming 
thither,  not  as  possessors,  but  as  subjects  to  answer.  I  would 
have  besought  you  to  hear  my  justification  of  that  which  they 
have  falsly  set  forth  against  me,  and  if  I  could  not  purge  my$elf 
thereof,  you  might  then  discharge  your  hands  of  my  causes,  and 
let  me  go  for  such  as  I  am.  But  to  do  as  you  say,  if  I  were  cul- 
pable I  would  be  better  advised ;  but  being  not  so,  I  can't  accept 
this  dishonour  at  their  hands,  that  being  in  possession  they  will 
come  and  accuse  me  before  your  commissioners,  whereof  I 
can't  like :  and  seeing  you  think  it  to  be  agdinst  your  honour  and 
consignage  to  do  othex*wise,  I  beseech  you  that  you  will  not  be 
mine  enemy,  until  you  may  see  how  I  can  discharge  myself 
every  ^vay,  and  to  suffer  me  to  go  inta  France,  where  I  have  a 
dowry  to  maintain  me ;  or  at  least  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  as- 
surance that  if  there  come  any  strangers  thither,  I  will  bind  my- 
self for  their  return  without  any  prejudice  to  you,  or  if  it  pleis 
you  not  to  do  thus,  I  protest  that  I  will  not  impute  it  to  fidshood, 
if  I  receive  strangers  in  my  countr}',  without  making  you  aliy 
other  discharge  for  it.  Do  with  my  body  as  you  will,  the  honour 
or  blame  shall  be  yours.  For  I  had  rather  die  here,  and  tlnit  my 
faithful  servants  may  be  succoured  (tho'  you  would  not  so)  by 
strangers,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  undone,  upon  hope 
to  receive,  in  time  to  come,  particular  commodity.  There  be 
many  things  to  move  me  to  fear  that  I  shall  have, to  do  in  this 
country  with  others  than  with  you.  But  forasmuch  as  nothing 
hath  followed  upon  my  last  moan,  I  hold  my  peace,  happen  what 
may  hap.  I  had  as  leef  to  [abide  endure]  my  fortune,  as  to  seek 
it,  and  not  find  it.  Further,  it  pleased  you  to  give  license  to  my  , 
subjects  to  go  and  come.  This  has  been  refused  by  my  lord 
Scroop  and  Mr.  Knolls  (as  they  say)  by  your  commandment,  be** 
cause  I  would  not  depart  hence  to  your  charge,  untill  I  hfnd 
fpswer  of  this  letter,  tho'  I  shewed  them  that  you  required  my 
answer  upon  the  two  points,  contained  in  your  letter. 

The  one  is  to  let  you  briefly  understand,  I  am  come  tq  you  to 
make  my  moan  to  you,  the  which  being  heard,  I  would  declare 
unto  you  mine  innocency,  and  then  require  your  aid>  and  for  lack 
thereof  I  can't  but  make  my  moan  and  complaint  unto  God,  that 
I  am  not  heard  in  my  jusjt  quarrel,  and  td  appeal  to  other  princes 
to  have  respect  thereunto  as  my  case  requireth ;  and  to  you, 
madana,  first  of  all  when  you  shall  have  examined  your  con- 
science before  bim,  and  have  him  for  witness.-^And  the  other, 
which  is  to  come  .further  into  your  country,  and  not  to  come  to 
your  presence,  I  will  estejem  that  as  no  favour,  but  wiH  take  it 
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lor  the  contrary,  obej[ing  it  as  n  thing  forced.^  In  memi  ti»e,  1 
beseech  you,  to  return  to  me  my  lord  Henries,  for  1  can't  be 
without  him,  having  none  of  my  counsel  here,  and  also  to  suffet 
me,  if  it  please  you,  without  further  delay,  to. depart  hence  whi«' 
thersoever  it  be  out  of  this  country.  I  am  sure  you  lyill  not  deny 
me  this  simple  request  for  your  honour's  sake,  seeing  it  dotii 
pot  please  you  to  use  your  natural  goodness  towards  me  other- 
wise, and  seeing  that  of  mine  own  accord,  I  am  come  hither,  let 
me  depart  again  with  yours.  And  if  God  permit  my  causes  to 
succeed  well,  I  shall  be  bound  to  you  for  it;  and  happening 
Otherwise,  yet  I  cab^t  blame  you.  As  for  liiy  lord  Fleeming, 
seeing  that  upon  my  credit  you  have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to 
his  house,  I  w^rantyou  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  re- 
turn w:hen  it  shall  please  you.  In  that  you  trust  me,  I  will  not 
(to  die  for  it)  deceive  you.  But /rom  [Perhaps  /or]  Dumbarton 
I  answer  not,  when  my  1.  Fleeming  shall  be  in  the  Tower.  For 
Ihey  which  are  within  it  will  not  forbear  to  receive  succour,  if  I 
don't  assure  them  of  yours ;  no,  tho^  you  would  charge  me  withal, 
for  I  have  left  them  in  charge,  to  have  more  respect  to  my  ser* 
rants  and  to  my  estate,  than  to  my  life.  Good  sister,  be  of  an- 
other mind,  win  the  heart,  and  all  shall  be  yours,  and  at  your 
commandment.  I  thought  to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  I  might  have 
seen  you.  Alas !  do  not  as  the  serpent,  that  stoppeth  his  hearing, 
for  I  am  no  enchanter,  but  your  sister,  and  natural  cousin.  If 
Cesar  had  not  disdained  to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  ad-, 
vertiser,  he  had  not  so  died ;  why  should  princes  ears  be  stopped 
seeing  that  ihey  are  painted  so  long  ?  meaning  that  they  should 
hear  sdl  and  be  well  CKlvised,  before  they  answer.  I  am  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  basilisk,  and  less  of  the  cameleon,  to  turn  to  you 
my  likeness,  and  tho'  I  should  be  so  dangerous  and  curs'd  as  men 
say,  you  are  sufficiently  armed  with  constancy  and  with  justice, 
which  I  require  of  God,  who  give  you  grace  to  use  it  well  with 
long  and  happy  life.    From  Carlisle,  the  5th  of  July,  1568. 


No.  XXVI.  (Vol.  II.  p.  33.) 

Fart  of  a  letter  from  sir  Francis  KnoUys  to  Cecily  Bth 
Aug.  1S6B^  from  Bolton.* 

—  BUT  surely  this  queen  doth  seem,  outwardly,  not  only 
to  favour  the  form,  but  also  the  chief  article  of  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  namely  justification  by  faith  only ;  and  she  heareth 
the  faults  of  papistry  revealed  by  preaching  or  otherwise,  with 
contented  ears,  and  with  gentle  and  weak  replys,  and  she  doth 
not  seem  to  like  the  worse  of  religion  throw  me. 

• 
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Pdrt  of  a  Letter  from  sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecily  ai 
Sept.  1568,  from  Bolton. 

•^-'-IT  came  to  this  queen's  ears  of  late  that  she  was  bruited 
to  be  lately  turned  to  the  religion  of  the  gospell,  to  the  gre«t 
disliking  of  the  papists  hereabouts,  >yhkh  thing  she  herself  con* 
{iessed  unto  me,  and  yesterday,  openly  in  the  gr^at  chamber^ 
when  the  assembly  was  full,  and  some  papists  present,  she  toc^ 
occasion  to  speak  of  religion,  and  then  openly  she  professed 
herself  to  be  of  the  papist  religion,  and  took  upon  her  to  patix>n* 
ize  the  same,  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done  a  great  white 
afore,  aliho'  her  defences  and  arguments  were  so  weak,  that  the 
effect  of  her  speech  was  only  to  shew  her  zeal ;  and  afterwards 
to  me  alone,  when  I  misliked  to  see  her  become  so  confidentlif 
backward  in  religion,  Why,  said  she,  would  you  have  me  to  lose 
France  and  Spain,  and  all  my  friends  in  other  places,  by  seeming 
to  change  my  religion,  and  yet  I  am  not  assured  the  queen  mjr 
good  sister  will  be  my  assured  friend,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
honour  and  expectation. 


No-  XXVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  33.) 

A  Letter  from  my  lord  fferriesTto  my  lord  Scroop  and  sir 
F.  KnoJlys^  September  3rf,  1568.* 

MY  lords,  pleasLt  your  honourable  lordships,  I  am  informed 
by  James  Borihwick,  lately  come  from  the  queen's  majesty  your 
soverane,  that  is  schawin  to  her  highness,  I  shuld  have  nddcn 
IB  Crafurdmure,  sen  my  last  cuming  into  this  realm  upon  the 
earl  of  Murray's  dependants.  And  that  I  sqld  have  causit,  or 
been  of  counsall  to  Scottismen  to  have  ridden  in  Ingland,  or  sla^ 
or  spulzie  her  majesty's  subjects. 

My  lords,  I  thought  it  right  needful  because  your  lordship  is, 
hy  your  soveimne,  commanded  to  attend  upon  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty my  mistress,. so  having  dail^  access  ifi  thir  matters,  to 
declare  upon  the  truth ;  humbly  desiring  that  your  lordships 
will  for  God's  cause,  certificate  the  queen  your  soverane  the 
same. 

As  God  lives,  I  have  neither  consented,  nor  any  wise  had 
knowledge  of  any  Scotttsman's  riding  in  England,  to  do  the  sub- 
jects thereof  hurt  in  bodies  or  goods,  sene  the  siege  o(  Leith ; 
and  as  I  understand  it  shall  be  fund  true,  that  gif  ony  sic  open 
hurt  be  done,  it  is  by  the  queen  my  sovereign's  disobedients,  and 
that  I  have  not  ridden  nor  hurt  no  Scottishman,  nor  commanded 
no  hiu*t  to  be  done  to  them  sen  my  coming  from  the  queen's 
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majesty  of  England,  it  is  well  kend,  for  that  never  ane  ^illcom* 
plain  of  me, 

I  have  done  more  good  to  Crawfurdmure  nor  ever  the  carl  of 
Murray  has  done,  and  will  be  leather  to  do  them  any  harm  than 
he  will.  Except  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign,  command 
sic  false  reports  to  be  tryit,  qubereof  this  is  altogidder  an  invent! t 
leasing,  her  grace  sail  be  trublit,  and  tyne  the  hearts  of  true  men 
here,  quhom  of  sic  report  sail  be  made,  that  baith  would  serve 
her,  and  may,  better  than  they  unworthy  liars. 

My  lords,  I  understand  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign  is 
not  contented  of  tliis  bruite,  that  there  should  ony  Frenchmen 
come  into  this  realm,  with  the  duke  of  Chattclherault.  Truth 
it  is,  I  am  no  manner  of  way  the  counsall  of  their  cuming,  nor 
has  no  sic  certainty  thereof,  as  I  hear  by  fiorthwick's  report, 
from  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign.  And  gif  I  might  as 
well  say  it,  as  it  is  true  indeed,  her  grace's  self  is  all  the  %vyitt, 
and  the  counsall  that  will  never  let  her  take  order  with  my  mais- 
trcss  cause.  For  that  our  sovereign  havand  her  majesty's  pro- 
mise, be  writing,  of  luif,  friendship,  and  assistance  gif  need  had 
so  requirit,  enteritthat  realm,  upon  the  10  day  of  May,  sen  that 
time  the  queen's  majesty  has  commanded  me  diverse  times  to 
declare  she  would  accept  her  cause,  and  do  for  her,  and  to  put 
her  in  peaceable  possession  of  this  realme,  and  when  I  required 
of  her  majesty,  in  my  maistress  name,  that  her  highness  would 
either  do  for  her,  (as  her  special  trust  was  she  wold)  according 
to  her  former  promises,  or  otherwise  give  her  counsal,  wold  not 
consent,  (as  I  show  her  grace  I  fand  diverse  repugnant)  than  that 
she  would  permit  her  to  pass  in  France,  or  to  some  other  prince 
to  seek  support,  or  failing  hereof,  (quMlk  was  agains  all  reason) 
that  she  would  permit  her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie  in  sic 
sempla  manner  as  she  came  out  of  it,  and  said  to  her  majesty 
ane  of  thir,  for  her  honour,  WQuld  not  be  refusit,  seeand  that  she 
was  comed  in  her  realm  upon  her  writings  and  promises  of 
friendship.  And  sicklike,  I  said  to  her  higluiess,  gif  my  mais- 
tress had  the  like  promise  of  her  nobility  and  estates,  as  she  Ivad. 
of  herself,  I  should  have  reprovit  them  highly,  gif  they  had  not 
condescendit  to  one  of  thir  three,  and  so  I  say,  and  so  I  write, 
that  in  the  warld  it  shall  be  maist  reprehendable,  gif  this  promise 
taketh  not  other  good  effect,  hor  yet  it  does,  Notwithsunding, 
I  ^et  gud  answer  of  thir  promises  of  friendship  made  to  my  sove- 
reign, and  to  put  her  grace  in  this  her  awin  country  peaceably, 
we  have  fund  the  contrary  working  by  Mr.  Middiemore  directit 
from  her.lughness  to  stay  the  army  that  cuist  down  our  houses. 
And  alsua,  in  the  proceeding  of  this  late  pretendit  parliament^ 
promised  twenty  days  before  the  time  to  myself  to  have  caused 
It  been  dischargit.  And  yet  contrary  to  this  promise,  have  they 
made  their  pretendit  manner  of  forfaulture  of  31  men  of  guid 
reputation,  bishops,  abbottis,  and  barroni,  obedient  subjects  to 
eur  sovereign,  only  for  her  cauae^ 

They  have  also  disponil,  sen  our  sovereign's  cause  was  taen 
upon  hand  be  the  queen's  majesty  of  that  realm,  an  hundred 
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thousand  pound  Scots  worth  of  her  awin  true  subjects  geir,  un- 
der the  color  of  the  law,  greundit  upon  their  false,  treasonable, 
stowin  authority. 

The  murders,  the  oppressions,  the  burnings,  the  ra\dshing  of 
women,  the  destruction  of  policy,  both  ecclesiastical  and  tempo- 
ral, in  this  mean  time,  as  in  my  former  writiiigs  I  ssdd  it  was 
lamentable  to  ony  christian  man  to  hear  of,  except  God  gif  grace, 
th»  profession  of  the  evangile  of  Jesus  Christ  professit  be  your 
prince,  counsall  and  realme,  be  mair  myndit,  nor  the  auld  inamity 
that  has  stand  betwixt  the  realms,  many  of  my  countrymen  will 
doubt  in  this  aiticle,  and  their  proceedings  putds  myself  in 
Sanct  Thomas  belief 

Now,  my  lords,  gif  the  queen's  majesty  of  that  realm,  upon 
quhais  promise  and  honour  my  maistress  came  there,  as  I  have 
^d,  will  leave  all  the  French  writings,  and  French  phrases  of 
writings,  quhilks  amongis  them  is  over  meikle  en  baith  the  sides 
unfit,  and  plainly,  according  to  the  auld  true  custom  of  Ingland 
9nd  Scotland,  qulierein  be  a  word  promist  truth  was  observ'd, 
promise,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  upon  the  high 
honour  of  thatnobill  and  princely  blude  of  the  kings  of  Ingland, 
quhereof  she  is  descendit,  and  presently  wears  the  diadem,  that 
she  will  put  my  mdstress  in  her  awin  country,  and  cause  her  as 
queen  thereof  in  her  authority  and  strength  to  be  obeyit,  and  to 
do  the  same  will  appoint  an  certain  day  within  two  months  at  the 
farthest,  as  we  understand  this  to  be  our  well,  sua  will  we,  or  the 
maist  part  of  us  all,  follow  upon  it,  leaving  the  Frenchmen  and 
their  evil  French  phrases  togidder.  And  therefore,  and  for  the 
true  perpetual  friendship  of  that  realm,  will  condition,  and  for 
our  part,  with  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  keep  sic  heads  and 
conditions  of  agreement,  as  noble  and  wise  men  can  condescend 
upon,  for  the  weill  of  this  hail  island.  As  I  have  been  partlings 
declaring  to  the  queen  your  sovereign,  quhilk  I  shew  to  your 
Jordships  selfis  both  in  religion,  in  the  punishment  of  the  earl 
Bothwiie,  for  the  queen's  last  husband's  slaughter,  and  for  a  mu- 
tual band  of  amity  perpetually  to  remain  amangis  us. 

Doubtless,  my  lords,  without  that,  we  may  find  sic  time  and 
friendly  working,  as  may  gif  us  occasion  baith  to  forgette  Middle- 
more  and  his  late  pretendit  parliament,  we  will  turn  the  leaf, 
leaving  our  sovereign  agains  our  will  to  rest  where  she  is,  un- 
der the  promise  of  friendship.  As  I  have  baith  said,  and  will 
^ver  affirm,  made  by  your  sovereign,  quliilk  was  only  cause  of 
her  grace's  coming  in  that  realme,  and  seek  the  help  and  moyen 
of  French,  or  Spanish,  till  expulsc  this  treasonable  and  false 
pretendit  authority,  quhilk  means  to  reign  above  us. 

My  lords,  I  desire  your  lordships  consider,  that  it  is  he,  that 
maist  desires  the  amity  betwixt  Ingland  and  Scotlaaid  to  con- 
tinue, and  of  a  poor  man  best  cause  has,  that  writ  this. 

My  brother,  the  laird  of  Skirling,  schaws  me,  that  in  your 
lordships  communing  with  him,  it  appearit  to  him,  your  mind 
was  we  shold  suffer  Bie  earl  jof  Murray  to  wQvkj  altho'  it  were 
Vol.  II.  3  K 
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agains  reason  to  1189  and  complain  thereof  to  tbe  queen's  majeatfi 
and  her  highnesa  wald  £ee  it  reformit.  My  lords,  her  majestf 
-will  be  over  meikle  troublit  to  reform  the  wranges  we  have  sua« 
tainit  already.  For.  I  am  sure,  gif  reason  and  justice  may  have 
place*  our  maistrcas,  and  we  her  subjects,  have  received  expreaa 
Krang,  &r  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  the 
time  of  this  unhappy  government,  seeinp;  the  reformation  of  aa 
great  causes,  comes,  now  a  days,  so  slowlie,  and  the  ungodly  law 
of  oblivion  in  sic  matters  so  meikle  practis'd,  I  think  nowther 
for  the  queen's  honour,  nor  our  weill,  your  lordships  would  sua 
mean,  nor  that  it  is  good  to  us  to  follow  it.  And.  that  ye  will 
give  your  sovereign  sic  advertisement  thereof,  aa  your  good 
wisdoms  shall  find  in  this  cause  meet.  It  will  be  true  and  frind- 
ful  working  for  us,  indeed,  and  nowther  French  phrases,  nor 
boasting,  aitd  finding  little  other  effect,  that  will  cause  us  to  hold 
away  the  Frenchmen.  This  is  plainly  written,  and  I  desire  your 
lordship's  plain  answer,  for  in  truth  and  plainness  langest  con** 
tinues  gud  friendship,  quhilk  in  this  matter  I  nray  God  may  lang 
continue,  and  have  your  lordships  in  his  keeping.  Off  Dumfreisy 
tbe  3d  day  of  September  1568. 

Your  lordships  at  my  power 
to  command  leifully 

HERRIS. 


^een  Mary  to  ^  Elizabeth.* 

MADAME  ma  bonne  soeur.  J'ay  resceu  de  vos  lettres* 
d'une  mesme  dete ;  I'une,  ou  vous  faites  mention  de  I'excuse  de 
Mons'*.  de  Murra  pour  tenir  son  pretendu  parlement,  qui  me 
semble  bicn  froid,  pour  obtenir  plus  de  tollerance  que  je  m'es- 
tois  persuadee  n'avoir  par  vostre  promesse,  quant  a  n'osser  don* 
ner  commission  de  venir  sans  un  parlement  pour  leur  pen  de 
liombre  de  noblesse  alors,  je  vous  respons,  q'uils  n'ont  que  trois 
ou  quatre  d'avantage,  qui  eussent  aussi  bien  dit  leur  opinion  hors 
de  parlement,  qui  n'a  este  tenu  tant  pour  cette  effect,  mats  pour 
fiure  ce  qu'exprcssement  nous  avions  requis  estre  empeschcs, 
qui  est  la  forfalture  de  racs  subjects  pour  m'avoir  est^s  fidelles, 
ce  que  je  m'assurois,  jusques  a  heir,  avoir  eu  en  promesse  de 
vous,  par  la  lettre  ecrite  a  mi  lord  Scrup  e  maistre  Knoleis 
Tous  induire  a  ire  contre  eulx,  voire,  a  les  ensayre  resentir ; 
toutefois  je  vols  que  je  Tay  mal  pris,  j'en  suis  plus  marrie,  pour 
ce  que  sur  votre  lettre  qu'il  me  montrerent,  et  leur  parole,  je 
I'ay  si  divulgucment  assuray  que  pour  vengeance  que  j'en  dc- 
sirasse,  si  non  mettre  difference  entre  leur  faiix^  deportemens,  et 
les  miens  sinceres.  Dans  vostre  lettre  aussi*  datee  du  10™« 
d'Aoust,  vous  mettles  ces  mots.  "  I  think  your  adverse  party, 
^  upon  my  sundry  former  advices,  will  hqld  no  parliament  at  all  f 
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^  Wd  If  AtfAof  it  shall  be  onl3r  in  form  of  an  assembly^  to  ac« 
^  card  whom  to  send  into  this  realm,  and  in  what  sort;  foroth- 
**  erwise,  if  they  shall  proceed  in  manner  of  a  parliatnentt  with 
^  any  act  of  judgment  against  any  person,  I  shall  not,  in  any  wise, 
**  allow  thereof ;  and  if  they  shsdl  be  so  overseen,  then  you  may 
^  think  the  same  to  be  of  no  other  moment,  than  the  former 
**  procedures ;  and  by  such  their  rash  manner  of  proceeding, 
^  they  shall  most  prejudice  themselves ;  and  be  assured  to  find 
**  me  ready  to  condemn  them,  in  their  doings/'  Sur  quoy,  j'ay  oon- 
tremand6  mes  serviteurs,  les  faissant  retirer,  souifrant  selon  vo^ 
trecommandement  d^etre  iaussement  nomm6s  trtutres,  par  ceiilx* 
qui  le  sont  dc  vray ;  et  encore  d'etre  provoques  par  escarmons 
dies,  et  par  prinses  de  mes  gens  et  lettres,  et  au  contraire  voub 
etes  Informee  que  mes  subjects  ont  evahis  les  vostres,  Madame^ 
qui  a  fait  ce  rapport  n'est  pas  homme  de  bien,  car  laird  de  Ses^ 
ford  et  son  fils  sont  et  ont  estes  mes  rebelles  depuis  le  com- 
mencement ;  enquires  vous,  sUls  n'estoient  a  Donfris  avequea 
eulx,  j'avoies  ofTri  respondre  de  lafronUere,  ce  qui  me  fut  refuse, 
ce  qui  m'en  devroit  asses  descharger,  neanmoins,  pour  vous  faire 
preuvc  de  ma  fidelity,  et  de  leur  fdsit6,  s'il  vous  me  fayte  donner 
le  nom  des  coulpables,  et  me  fortifier,  je  commanderay  mes  sub- 
jects les  pour  suivre,  ou  si  vous  voules  que  ce  soit  les  vostres,  left 
miens  leur  ayderont ;  je  vous  prie  m'en  mander  vostre  volont6^ 
au  reste  mes  subjects  fidelles  seront  responsables  a  tout  ce  que' 
leur  sera  mis  su  les  contre  vous,  ni  les  vostres,  ni  les  rebelles,- 
despuis  que  me  conseillates  les  faire  retirer.    Quant  aux  Fran* 
9ois,  j^escrivis  que  Ton  m'en  fit  nulle  poursuite,  car  j'esperoia  . 
tant  en  vous,  que  je  n'en  aurois  besoign,-*je  ne  sceu  si  le  diet  ^ 
aura  en  mes  lettres,  mais  je  vous  jure  devant  Dieu  que  je  ne 
scay  chose  du  monde  le  leur  venue,  que  ce  que  m^en  aves  man* 
day,  ni  n'en  al  oul  de  France  mot  du  monde,  et  ne  le  puis  croire 
pour  cest  occasion,  et  si  ils  si  sont,  c'est  sans  mons  sceu  ni  con- 
sentement,  Pour^uoy  je  vous  supplie  ne  me  condamner  sans 
m'ouire,  car  je  suis  prest  de  tenir  tout  ce  que  j'ay  offert  a  Mester 
Knoleis,  et  vous  assure  que  vostre  amite,  qu'il  vous  plest  m'of- 
frir,  sera  rescue  avant  toutes  les  choses  du  monde,  quant  France 
servit  la  pour  pressor  leur  retour  a  ceste  condition,  que  prenies 
mes  affaires  en  mein,  en  soeur,  et  bonne  ami,  corome  ma  Pranc^ 
est  en  vous  ;  mais  une  chose  scuie  me  rende  confuse,  j'ay  tant 
d'enemis  qu'ont  votre  oreille,  la  quelle  ne  pouvant  avoir  par 
parolle,  toutes  mes  actions  vous  sont  desgmsees,  et  falsement 
raportees,  par  quoi  il  m*est  impossible  de  m'assurer  de  vous, 
pour  les  manteries  qu'on  vous  a  fait,  pour  destruire  vostre  bonne 
volente  de  moy  ^  par  quoy  je  desirerois  bien  avoir  ce  bien  vous 
&ire  entendre  ma  sincere  et  bonne  affection,  laquelle  je  nc  puis 
si  bten  descrire,  gue  mes  enemis  a  tort  ue  ia  decoloi^.    Ma  bon- 
ne soeur,  gagnes  moy ;  envoyes  moy  qucrir,  n'entr6s  en  jalousie 
pour  faulx  raports  de  celle  que  ne  desire  que  voti*e  bonne  grace  ; 
je  me  remettray  sur  Mester  Knoleis  a  que  je  me  suis  librement 
dcscouverte,  et  aprcs  ^'tjus  avoir  baisec  Jes  main??,  je  prl^^l1  Dicu 
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Yous  donner  en  8ante,long;ue  et  !ieur«i«ie  vie;  De  B^taHf  on  }r 
voiis  promets,  je  n*espere  pertir,  qu'aveques  Tostre  bonne  grace, 
quoyqne  les  menteurs  mentent.    Ce  36  d'AousU 
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^een  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  Murray.^ 

RIGHT  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you 
Well.  Where  we  hear  say,  that  certain  reports  are  made  in  sun- 
dry parts  of  Scotland,  that  whatsoever  should  fall  out  now  upon 
the  hearing  of  the  queen  of  Scotts  (^ause,  in  any  proof  to  con- 
vince or  to  acquit  the  said  queen  concerning  the  horrible  tnurdcr 
of  her  late  husband,  our  cousin,  we  have  determined  to  restore 
her  to  her  khigdom  and  government,  we  do  so  much  mislike 
hereof,  as  we  cannot  indure  the  same  to  receive  any  credit  i 
and  tlierefore  we  have  thought  good  to  assure  you,  that  the  same 
is  untruly  devised  by  the  authors  to  our  dishonour.  For  as  we 
have  been  always  certified  from  our  said  sister,  both  by  her  let- 
ters and  messages,  that  she  is  by  no  means  guilty  or  participant 
of  that  murder,  which  we  wish  to  be  true,  so  surely  if  she  should 
be  found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof  as  hath  been  reported  of  her, 
whereof  we  would  be  very  sorry,  then,  indeed,  it  should  behove 
us  to  consider  otherwise  of  her  cause  than  to  satisfy  her  desire 
in  restitution  of  her  to  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  And 
so  wc  would  have  you  and  all  others  think,  that  should  be  dispo- 
sed to  conceive  honourably  of  us  and  our  actions. 
Indorsed  30  Sept.  1568. 

No.  XXIX.     (Vol.  II.  p.  M.) 

Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecily  the  9th  of  October  1568  Jrom 

Tori.^ 

— My  lord's  grace  of  Norfolk  sending  for  me  to  Bolton,  to  at* 
tend  upon  him  here  Thursday  last,  I  made  my  repair  hither  ac- 
cordingly, meaning  to  stay  here  until  Monday  next ;  as  touching 
the  matters  of  the  commission,  that  his  grace  and  Uie  rest  have 
from  her  highness,  his  grace  hath  imparted  unto  me  of  all  things 
thereunto  appertaining,  and  what  hath  hitherto  passed,  and  ultho' 
the  matters  be  too  weighty  for  my  weak  capacity,  to  presume  to 
litter  anv  opinion  of  mine  own  thereof,  yet  I  see  that  my  lord 
Herris,  for  his  parte  laboureth  a  reconciliation,  to  be  had  without 
the  extremity  of  odious  accusations ;  my  loi^  of  Ledington  also 
saith  to  me,  that  he  could  wish  these  matters  to  be  ended  in  dulce 

•  Paper  Offiee.  Fcom  a  copj  oorrected  hj  fccretary  Cecil.  f  Aa  original. 
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nmuMiti  sb  that  it  iB%ht  be  done  wkh'Bsifotf  >;  of  tftp  i^styou 
can  conceivey  by  the  advertbements  and  Ti^ritiDgSy  scat  up  bf 
our  commissioners* 


A  Letter  from  the  bishop  of  Ilos'9  to  the  queen  ofScots^ 
from  Tork^  October  1568.* 

PLEIS  your  majesty  I  conferred  at  length  with  A.  ane  great 
part  of  a  night,' who  assurit  me  that  he  had  reasoned  with  B. 
this  Saturday  C.  on  the  field,  who  determinate  to  him  that  it  was 
the  D.  determinit  purpose  not  to  end  your  cause  at  th'is  time> 
but  to  hold  the  same  in  suspence,  and  did  what  was  in  her  power, 
to  make  the  E.  pursue  extremity,  to  the  effect  F.  and  his  adhe- 
rents might  utter  all  they  could  to  your  dishonour,  to  the  effect 
to  cause  you  come  in  disdain  with  the  hail  subjects  of  this  realmj 
that  ye  may  be  the  mair  unable  to  attempt  any  thing  to  her  dis- 
advantage. And  to  this  effect  is  all  her  Intention,  and  when 
they  have  produced  all  they  can  against  you,  D.  will  not  appoint 
the  matter  instantly,  but  transport  you  up  in  the  country,  and  re- 
tain you  there  till  she  think  time  to  shew  you  favour,  which  13 
iiot  likely  to  be  hastily,  because  of  your  uncles  in  France,  and 
the  fear  she  has  of  yourself  to  be  her  unfriend.  And  therefore 
their  counsel  is,  that  ye  write  an  writing  to  the  D.  meaning  that 

ye  are  informit  that  your  subjects  which  has  offendit  you Thi& 

m  effect  that  your  majesty  hearing  the  estate  of  your  affairs  as 
they  proceed  in  York,  was  mformed  that  her  majesty  was  inform* 
ed  of  you,  that  you  could  not  gudely  remit  your  subjects  in  such 
sort  as  they  might  credit  you  hereafter,  which  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  stay  of  this  controversy  to  be  ended.  And  therefore  per* 
suading  her  D.  effectually  not  to  trust  any  who  had  made  such 
narration.  But  like  as  ye  had  rendered  you  in  her  hands,  as 
most  tender  to  you  of  any  living,  so  prayit  her  to  take  na  opin- 
ion of  you,  but  that  ye  wauld  use  her  counsel!  in  all  your  affkirsi 
and  wald  prefer  her  friendship  to  all  others,  as  well  uncles  as 
others,  and  assure  her  to  keep  that  thing  ye  wald  promise  to 
your  subjects  by  her  advice.  And  if  D.  discredit  you,  ye  wald 
be  glad  to  satisfy  her  in  that  point  be  removing  within  her  realm 
in  secret  and  quiet  manner,  where  her  G.  pleased,  until  the  time 
her  G.  were  fully  satisfied,  and  all  occasion  of  discredit  removed 
from  her.  So  that  in  the  mean  time  your  realm  were  holden  in 
quietness,  and  your  true  subjects  restored  and  maintained  in  their 
own  estate,  and  sic  other  things  tending  to  this  effect.  And  af- 
firms that  they  believe  that  tills  may  be  occasion  to  cause  her 
credit  you  that  ye  offer  so  far  ;  and  it  may  come  that  within  two 
or  three  months  she  may  become  better-minded  to  your  grace,  for 
now  she  is  not  well  minded,  and  will  not  shew  yon  any  pleasure 
for  the  causes  aforesaid. 

•Cptt  Lib.  Callg.  C  1.  A  copy. 
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J\r,  A.  The  tille  of  this  paper  wiui  in  Cec&'$  hand ;  the  §at^, 
lowbg  kef  is  added  in  another  hand. 
A   The  laird  of  Lethington. 

B.  The  duke  of  Norfolk. 

C.  Was  the  day  he  rode  to  Cawood. 

D.  The  queeu  of  Eogland. 

£.   The  queen  of  Scots  commissioners. 
F.  The  earl  of  Murray. 

No.  XXX.  (Vol.  II.  p.  47.) 

Deliberation    of   Secretary    CeciPs    concerning    Scotland^ 
Dev.  Z\,  1568.* 

THE  best  way  for  England,  but  not  the  easiest,  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  might  remain  deprived  of  her  crown,  and  tlie  state  con* 
tinue  as  it  is. 

The  second  way  for  England  profitable,  and  not  so  hard,-^ 
That  the  queen  of  Scots  might  be  mduced,  by  some  perswasions, 
to  agree  that  her  son  might  continue  king,  because  he  is  crown** 
ed,  and  herself  to  remain  also  queen ;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  realm  might  be  committed  to  such  persons  as  the  queen 
of  England  should  name,  so  as  for  the  nomination  of  them  it 
might  be  ordered  that  a  convenient  number  of  persons  of  Scot- 
land should  be  first  named  to  the  queen  of  England,  indiflTerently 
for  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  for  her  son,  that  is  to  say  the  one 
half  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  by  the  carl  of  Lennox 
and  lady  Lennox,  parents  to  the  child;  and  out  of  those,  the 
(Jiieen's  majesty  of  England  to  make  choice  for  all  the  officers 
of  the  realm,  that  are  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  disposable  by  the 
king  or  queen  of  the  land. 

That  until  this  may  be  done  by  the  queen's  majesty,  the  gor 
yernment  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Murray  as  it  is> 
providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of  any  offices  or  perpetuals  to 
continue  any  longer  but  to  these  ofTered  of  the  premises. 

That  a  parliament  be  summoned  in  Scotland  by  se\eral  com« 
mandments,  both  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  young  king. 

That  hostages  he  delivered  unto  England  on  the  young' 
king's  behalf,  to  the  number  of  twelve  persons  of  the  earl  of 
Murray's  part,  as  the  queen  of  Scots  shall  name  ;  and  likewise 
on  the  queen's  behalf,  to  the  like  number  as  the  earl  of  Murray 
shall  name  ;  the  same  not  to  be  any  that  have  by  inheritance  or 
office  cause  to  be  in  this  parliament,  to  remain  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  summons  of  that  parliament,  until  three  months  after 
that  parliament ;  which  hostages  shall  be  pledges,  that  the  friends 
of  either  part  shall  keep  the  peace  in  all  cases,  till  by  thii»  par- 
liament it  be  concluded,  that  the  ordinance  which  the  queen  of 
England  shall'  devise  for  the  government  of  the  realm  (Ijeing 
not  to  the  hurt  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  nor  contrary  to  the  laws 

•  Fapcr.-ofjcc. 
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of  Scotland  for  any  man's  inheritance,  as  the  same  was  before 
the  parliament  at  Edin<^   the  Decem>^-  1567,  shall  be 

established  to  be  kept  and  obeyed,  under  pain  of  higph  treason 
for  the  breakers  thereof 

That  by  the  same'  parliament  also  be  established  all  exe- 
cutions and  judgments  given  against  any  person  for  the  death  of 
Che  late  king. 

That  by  the  same  parliament,  a  remission  be  made  uni- 
versally from  the  queen  of  Scots  to  any  her  contrarys,  and  also 
from  every  one  subject  to  another,  saving  that  restitution  be 
made  of  lands  and  houses,  and  all  other  tilings  heritable,  that 
have  been  by  either  side  taken  from  them  which  were  the  owners 
thereof  at  the  committing  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Lochlevin. 

That  by  the  same  parliament  it  be  declared  who  shall  be  suc- 
cessors to  the  crown  next  after  the  Q.  of  Scots  and  her  issue ; 
or  else,  that  such  right  of  the  D.  of  Chatelhera^lt  had,  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Q  of  Scots  with  the  lord  Damley,  may  be  con* 
served  and  not  prejudiced. 

That  the  Q.  of  Scots  may  have  leave  of  the  queen's  majesty 
of  England,  twelve  months  after  the  said  parliament,  and  thar 
she  shall  not  depart  out  of  England,  without  special  licence  of 
the  queen's  majesty. 

That  the  young  king  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  ia 
England,  till  he  be  years  of  age. 

It  is  to  be  considered)  that  in  this  cause  the  composition  be.* 
tween  the  queen  and  her  subjects  may  be  made  vrith  certain  ar- 
ticles, outwardly  to  be  seen  to  the  world  for  her  honour,  as  though 
all  the  parts  should  come  of  her,  and  yet  for  the  surety  of  con- 
trarys, that  certain  betwixt  her  and  the  queen's  majesty  are  to 
l»e  concluded. 

No.  XXXI.     (Vol.  II.  p.  48.) 

The  ^leen  to  sir  Francis  Knotley9^^2  Jan.  1568-9.» 

WE  greet  you  well,  we  mean  not,  at  this  point,  by  any  writing, 
to  renew  that  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  grievous  to  us 
and  sorryfuU  to  yow  ;  but  forbearing  the  same  as  unmeet  at  this 
point,  having  occasion  to  command  yow  in  our  service,  and  yow 
also  whtlest  you  are  to  serve  us.  We  require  yow  to  consider 
this  that  followeth  with  like  consideration  and  diligence,  as  hi- 
therto yow  have  accustomate  in  our  service ;  at  the  time  of  our 
last  letters  written  to  yow  the  fourteenth  of  this  month,  for  re- 
moving of  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  understanding  out  of 
Scotland,  of  certain  writings  sent  by  her  from  thence  into  Scot- 
land, amongst  the  which  one  is  found  to  contain  great  and  mani- 
fest untruths  touching  us  and  others  also,  as  shall  and  may  plainly 
appear  unto  yow  by  the  copy  of  the  same,  which  likewise  we 
send  yoUy  and  because  at  the  same  time  we  wereadvertbed  that 

•  Papcr-oflici. 
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it  should  be  shortly  procliained  in  Scotland,  though  then  it .  w^ 
not,  we  thought  good  first  to  remove  the  queen  before  we  would 
disclose  the  same,  and  then  e^^pect  the  issue  thereof ;  and  now$ 
this  day,  by  letters  from  our  cousin  of  Hunsdon  we  are  ascer- 
tained, that  since  that  time  the  same  matters  contained  in  the 
writingy  are  published  in  divers  parts  of  Scotland,  whereupon 
we  have  thought  it  very  meet,  for  the  discharge  of  pur  honpiv 
and  to  confound  the  falsehood  contained  in  that  wri^g,  not  only 
to  have  th^  same  reproved  by  open  proclamation  upon  our  fron- 
tiers, the  copy  whereof  we  do  herewith  send  yow,  but  also  in 
convenient  sort  to  charge  that  queen  therewith,  so  as  she  may 
be  moved  to  declare  the  authors  thereof,  and  persuaders  of  her 
to  write  in  such  slanderous  sort  such  untruths  of  us ;  and  in  the 
mean  season,  we  have  here  stayed  her  co^imissioners,  knowing 
no  other  whom  we  may  more  probably  presume  to  be  paities 
hereunto,  than  they,  until  the  queen  shall  name  some  other,  and 
acquit  them ;  who  being  generally  charged,  without  expressing 
to  them  any  particularity,  do  use  all  manner  of  speeches  to  dis- 
charge themselves ;  wherefore  our  pleasure  is  that  ye  shaUt  ^- 
ter  ye  baye  well  perused  the  copy  of  this  writing  sent  to  yow^ 
speedily  declare  unto  her,  that  we  haye  good  understanding  giv- 
en us  of  diverse  letters  and  writings,  sent  by  her  into  Scotland} 
signed  by  her  own  hand,  amongst  which,  one  such  writing  is  sent 
with  her  commandment  expressly  as  now  it  is  already  published) 
as  we  are  much  troubled  in  mind  that  a  princess,  as  she  is  having 
a  cause  in  our  hands  so  implicated  with  difhcultys  and  calamitys, 
should  either  conceave  in  her  own  mind,  or  allow  of  them  that 
should  devise  such  false,  untrue,  and  improbable  matters  against 
us,  and  our  honor,  and  specially  to  have  the  aventure  to  have  the 
same  being  known  so  untrue  to  be  published ;  and  you  shall  also 
say,  because  we  will  not  think  so  ill  of  her,  as  that  it  should  pro- 
ceed of  herself,  but  rather  she  hath  been  counselled  thereunto, 
or  by  abuse  made  to  think  some  part  thereof  to  be  true,  we  re- 
quire her,  eyen  as  she  may  look  for  ony  favour  at  our  hands,  that 
she  will  disburden  herself  as  much  as  truly  she  may  herein^  and 
name  them  which  have  been  the  authors  and  perswaders  thereof* 
and  so  she  shall  make  as  great  amends  to  us  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire ;  after  you  have  thus  far  proceeded,  and  had  some  answer 
of  her,  whether  she  shall  deny  the  writing  absolutely,  or  name 
any  that  have  been  the  advisers  thereof,  you  shall  say  unto  her 
that  we  have  stayed  her  commissioners  here,  untill  we  may  have 
some  answer  hereof,  because  we  cannot  but  impute  to  them  some 
part  of  this  evil  dealing,  untill  by  her  answer  the  authors  may 
be  known  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  have  direct  answers  from  her, 
we  pray  you  to  return  us  the  same ;  for  us  the  case  standeth^ 
we  cannot  but  be  much  disquieted  with  it,  having  our  honour  so 
deeply  touched  contrary  to  any  intention  in  us,  and  for  any  thing 
we  know  in  our  judgment  the  earl  of  Murray  and  others  named 
in  the  same  writing  void  of  thought  for  the  matters,  to  them 
therein  imputed  ;  you  may  impait  to  the  queen  of  Scots  either 
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the  contents  of  the  slanderous  letter,  or  shew  her  the  copy  to 
read  it,  and  you  may  also  impart  this  matter  to  the  lord  Scroop^ 
to  join  with  you  there  as  you  shall  think  meet 


Sir  Francis  Knolleys  to  queen  Elizabeihy  from  Wether bt/y 
the  28th  January^  1568.* 

—  I  WILL  suppress  my  own  griefs,  and  pass  them  ovcf 
with  silence,  for  the  present  learning  of  your  majesty— and  fof 
this  queen's  answer  to  the  coppie  of  her  supposed  letter  sent 
unto  Scotland,  I  must  add  this  unto  my  brother's  letter,  sent  un* 
to  Mr.  Secretary  yesternight  late ;  in  process  of  time  she  did 
not  deny  but  that  the  first  lines  contained  in  the  same  copie,  was 
agreeable  to  a  letter  that  she  had  sent  unto  Scotland,  which 
touched  my  lord  of  Murray's  promise  to  deliver  her  son  intd 
your  majesty's  hands,  and  to  avoid  that  the  same  should  not  be 
done  without  her  consent,  made  her,  she  saith,  to  write  in  that 
behalf;  she  saith  also  that  she  wrote  that  they  should  cause  a 
pjoclamation  to  be  made  to  stir  her  people  to  defend  my  lord  of 
Murray's  intent  and  purpose,  for  delivering  of  her  said  son,  and 
impunge  his  rebellious  government,  as  she  termed  it,  but  she  ut- 
terly dcnyeth  to  have  written  any  of  the  other  slanderous  part  of 
the  said  letter  touching  your  majej^ty ;  she  said  also,  that  she 
suspected  that  a  Frenchmaa,  now  in  Scotland,  might  be  the  au-^ 
thor  of  some  Scotch  letters  devised  in  her  name,  but  she  would 
not  allow  me  to  write  this  for  any  part  of  her  answer. 


No.  XXXIL    (Vol*  It  p.  SS.") 

Sir  NicholcB   Throkmorton  to  the  right  honourable  the  lor  A 
of  LiddingtQn.\ 

YOUR  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  have  received  the  fif^ 
teenth  of  the  same.  For  answer  whercunto  you  shall  understand, 
that  friends  here  to  my  lord  regent  and  you  do  wish  such  a  con* 
currence  in  all  doings,  as  in  matter  and  circumstances  thei*e 
arise  no  dissension,  or  at  the  least,  no  more  nor  other  than  the 
difference  of  countries  doth  necessarily  require.  We  here  do 
think  convenient  that  as  few  delays  be  used  as  may  be,  for  the 
consummation  of  the  matter  in  hand,  which  principally  to  ad-' 
ranee  your  allowance,  prosecution,  and  speedy  promotion  in 
Scotland,  is  most  requisite,  for  you  are  so  wise  and  well  acquaint" 
ed  witi)  the  state  of  the  world,  and  with  all  our  humours,  as  you 
know  that  some  do  allow  and  disallow  for  reason,  some  for  re^ 

*  An  original.    Paper-Office.      \  20th  of  Jwlj  1563.    From  the  origrndlr 
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spect  of  multitude,  some  for  respect  of  persons,  and  so  the 
cause  is  to  go  forward  as  men  do  like  to  set  it  forward.  You 
are  not  to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions,  some  neutrality, 
some  delays,  and  some  will  plainly  impunge  it  And  yet  all  and 
every  of  these  sorts  will  alter  their  doings,  when  they  shall  see 
the  regent  and  his  favourers  accord  with  the  best  and  greatest 
part  there,  and  agree  with  the  wisest  and  strongest  party  here. 
Tho'  the  matter  has  taken  its  beginning  here,  upon  deep  and 
weighty  considerations,  for  the  weil  of  both  the  princes  and 
their  realms,  as  well  presently,  as  in  time  to  come,  yet  it  is 
thought  most  expedient,  that  the  regent  and  realm  of  Scotknd> 
by  you,  should  propose  the  matter  to  the  queen  our  sovereign^ 
if  you  like  to  use  convenience,  good  order,  or  be  disposed  to 
leave  but  a  scar,  and  no  wound  of  the  hurts  past.  I  would  be 
glad  that  this  my  letter  should  come  to  your  hands  before  the 
convention,  whereat  it  seems  your  queen's  restoration  and  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  propounded,  either  to 
Wynne  in  them  both  allowance  or  rejection.  To  which  proceed- 
ings, because  you  pray  me  to  write  frankly,  I  say  and  reason  thus, 
me  thinketh  you  use  a  preposterous  order,  to  demand  the  con* 
sent  of  such  persons,  in  such  matters,  as  their  minds  to  a  good 
end  hath  rather  been  felt  or  prepared,  and  therefore  there  must 
needs  follow  either  a  universal  refusal,  or  factious  division 
amongst  you,  whereby  a  bloustenng  intelligence  must  needs 
come  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  the  intended  marriage  from  thence, 
which  ought  to  have  been  secretly  and  advisedly  propounded 
unto  her  highness ,  hereby  you  see  then  the  meaning  is,  by  this 
dealing  her  majesty  shall  be  made  inexorable,  and  so  biing  the 
matter  to  such  passe,  as  this  which  should  have  wrought  surity, 
quietness,  and  a  stay  to  both  queens  and  their  realms,  shall  aug- 
ment your  calamity,  and  throw  us  your  best  friends  into  divorce 
with  you,  and  into  unhappy  division  amongst  ourselves  ;  for  you 
may  not  conjecture  that  the  matter  is  n«w  in  deliberation,  but 
cxpecteth  good  occasion  for  executing ;  sure  I  am  you  do  not 
judge  so  slenderly  of  the  managing  of  this  matter,  as  to  think 
we  have  not  cast  the  worst,  or  to  enter  therein  so  far  without 
tlie  assistance  of  the  nobility,  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
mightiest  of  this  realm,  except  queen  Elizabeth :  fram  whom 
it  hath  been  concealed  until  you,  as  the  fittest  minister,  might 
propound  it  to  her,  on  the  behalf  of  the  regent,  and  the  nobility 
of  Scotland.  How  far  master  Woddes  defamations  do  carry  them 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  affections,  and  master  secretary's,  to  assist 
the  regent  and  to  suppress  the  queen  of  Scots,  I  know  not,  nor  is 
it  not  material ;  but  I  do  assuredly  think,  that  her  majesty  will 
Jirefer  her  surety,  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign,  and  the  con- 
servation of  her  people,  before  any  device,  which  may  proceed 
from  vain  discourse,  or  imperfections  of  passions,  and  inconsi- 
derate affections.  And  as  for  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  to  leami 
that  as  he  liketh  not  to  go  too  fast  afore,  so  he  coveteth  not  to 
tarry  too  far  behind,  and  specially  when  the  reliques  be  of  no 
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f^reat  value  or  power.  If  I  could  as  well  assure  you  of  his  inag« 
nanimity,  and  constancy,  as  of  his  present  conformity,  I  would 
say  confidently,  you  may  repose  as  well  of  him  in  this  matter, 
as  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembrokei 
Leicester,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility ; 
all  which  do  embrace  and  proteste  the  accomplishment  of  this 
case.  I  have,  according  to  your  advice,  written  presently  to  my 
lord  regent,  with  the  same  zeal  and  care  of  his  well  doing  that  I 
owe  to  him,  whom  I  love  and  honour.  Mr.  Secretary  had  as- 
sured unto  him  the  queen  of  Scotland's  favour  and  good  opinion, 
wherewith  he  seemeth  to  be  well  satisfy^d.  If  your  credit  be,  as 
I  trust,  hasten  your  coming  hither,  for  it  is  very  necessary  that 
you  were  here  presently.  Q.  Elizabeth  both  doth  write  to  my 
lord  regent  in  such  sort,  as  he  may  perceive  Mr.  Wood's  dis- 
courses of  her  majesty's  affection  to  be  vain,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
otherwise  bent  than  he  conjectureth  of  him,  the  effect  of  which 
her  majesty's  letter  you  shall  understand,  by  my  lord  Lei- 
cester's letter  unto  you  at  this  dispatch.  At  the  court,  20th 
July,  1569. 


No.  XXXIII.    (VoL  IL  p.  56.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Alurray  to  £•  B, 
probably  lord  Burleigh.* 

•— —  BECAUSE  I  see  that  great  advantage  is  taken  oa  small 
occasions,  and  that  the  mention  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
queen  my  sovereign's  mother,  and  the  d.  of  Norfolk  hath  this 
while  past  been  very  frequent  in  botli  the  realms,  and  then  I  my- 
self to  be  spoken  of  as  a  motioner,  which  I  perceive  is  at  the  last 
come  to  her  majesty's  ears ;  I  will,  for  satisfaction  of  her  high* 
ness,  and  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  her  majesty,  manifest 
unto  you  my  interest,  and  medling  in  that  matter,  from  the  very 
beginning,  knowing  whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  her  highness, 
cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  the  king  my  sovereign,  this  his  realm, 
and  me.  What  conferences  was  betwixt  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  any  of  them  that  were  with  me  within  the  realm  of  England, 
I  am  not  able  to  declare ;  but  I  am  no  wise  forgetful  of  any  thing 
that  passed  between  him  and  me,  either  at  that  time,  or  since. 
And  to  the  end  her  majesty  may  understand  how  I  have  been 
dealt  with  in  this  matter,  I  am  compelled  to  touch  some  circum- 
stances, before  there  was  any  mention  of  her  marriage.  In  York, 
at  the  meeting  of  all  the  commissioners,  I  found  very— 4md  neutral 
dealing  with  the  duke,  and  others  her  highness's  commissioners 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  making  of  the  others  to 
proceed  sincerely,  and  so  furth.    During  which  time,  I  entered  r 

*  15C9.    Hari.  Lib.  97.  B.  9.  fo.  43. 
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Into  general  speech,  sticking  at  our  just  defence  in  the  matters 
that  were  objected  against  us,  by  the  said  queen's  commissioners, 
looking  certainly  for  no  other  thing,  but  summary  cognition  in 
the  cause  of  controversy,  with  a  final  declaration  to  have  follow- 
ed. Upon  a  certain  day  the  lord  Lithington  secretary  rode  with 
the  duke  to  Howard,  what  purpose  they  had  I  cannot  say,  but 
that  ilight  Lithington  returning,  and  entering  in  conference  with 
me  upon  the  state  of  our  action,  I  was  advised  by  him  to  pass  to 
the  duke,  and  require  familiar  conference,  by  the  which  I  might 
have  some  feeling  to  what  issue  our  matters  would  tend.  Ac- 
cording to  which  advice,  having  gotten  time  and  place  convenient 
in  the  gallery  of  the  house  where  the  duke  was  lodged,  after  re- 
newing of  our  first  acquaintance  made  at  Berwick,  the  time  before 
the  assize  of  Leith,  and  some  speeches  passed  betwixt  us  ;  he 
began  to  say  to  me,  how  he  in  England  had  favour  and  credit,  and 
I  in  Scotland  had  will  and  friendship  of  many,  it  was  to  be  thought 
there  could  be  none  more  fit  instruments,  to  travel  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  amity  betwixt  the  realms  than  we  two.  And  so 
thai  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  both,  and  how  I  was  en- 
tered in  that  action  tending  so  far  to  the  queen's  dishonour,  I  was 
allied  by  him  to  consider  how  matters  stood  in  this,  what  ho- 
nour t  had  received  of  the  queen,  ^nd  what  inconveniences  her 
jdef.  m.icion  in  the  matters  laid  to  her  charge  might  breed  to  her 
pob  lerity.  IJer  respect  w^  not  little  to  the  crown  of  Engird, 
thei  e  was  but  one  heir.  The  Hamiltons  my  unfriends,  had  the 
next  respect,  and  that  I  should  esteem  the  issue  of  her  body 
Avoi.ld  be  the  more  affectionate  to  me  and  mine,  than  any  other 
tha^  could  attain  to  that  crown.  And  so  it  should  be  meetest, 
thai  sh '  affirmed  her  admission  made  in  Lochlevin,  and  we  do 
absirac  the  letters  of  her  hand  write,  that  she  should  not  be  de- 
famed ;n  England.  My  reply  to  that  was,  how  the  matter  had 
passed  in  parliament,  and  the  letters  seen  of  many,  so  that  the 
abstracting  of  the  same  could  notthen  seaure  her  to  any  purpose, 
and  yet  should  we,  in  that  doing,  bring  the  ignominy  upon  us. 
Affirming  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  that  way  to  proceed, 
seeing  the  queen's  majesty  of  England  was  not  made  privy  to 
the  matter  as  she  ought  to  be,  in  respect  we  were  purposely  come 
in  England  for  that  end,  and  for  the  —  of  the  grants  of  our  cause. 
The  duke's  answer  was,  he  would  take  in  hand  to  handle  matters 
well  enough  at  the  court.  After  this,  on  the  occasion  of  ceitain 
articles,  that  were  required  to  be  resolved  on,  before  we  entered 
on  the  declaration  of  the  very  ground  of  our  action,  we  came  up 
to  the  court;  where  some  new  commissioners  were  adjoined  to 
the  former,  and  the  hearhig  of  the  matter  ordained  to  be  in  the 
pardament-house  tit  Westminster,  in  presence  of  which  commis- 
sio  ers  of  the  said  queen,  and  —  through  the  — —  rebuking 
ol  the  queen  pf  England's  own  commissioners,  we  uttered  the 
whole  of  the  action,  and  produced  such  evidences,  letters,  and 
probations,  as  we  had,  which  might  move  the  queen's  majesty  to 
(l^ink  well  of  pur  (ause.    Whereupon  expecting  her  highnesses 
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declaration,  and  seeing  no  great  likelihood  of  the  same  to  be  sud- 
denly given,  but  daily  motions  then  made  to  come  to  an  accord 
ivitb  the  said  queen,  our  matters  in  hand  in  Scotland,  in  the  mean 
season,  standing  in  hazard  and  danger,  we  were  put  to  the  utter- 
roost  point  off  our  wit,  to  imagine  whereunto  the  matters  would 
tend,  tlio'  albeit  we  had  left  nothing  undone  for  justification  of 
our  causes,  yet  appeared  no  end,  but  continual  motions  made  to 
come  to  some  accord  with  the  queen,  and  restore  her  to  whole 
or  half  reign.  I  had  no  other  answer  to  give  them,  but  that  I 
should  neither  do  against  conscience  or  honour  in  that  matter. 
Notwithstanding  seeing  this  my  plain  answer  wrought  no  end, 
nor  dispatch  to  us,  and  that  I  was  informed  that  the  duke  began 
to  mislike  of  me,  and  to  speak  of  me,  as  that  I  had  reported  of 

the  said  queen  irreverently,  calling  her [[probably  adultc 

rer^  and  murderer,  I  was  advised  to  pass  to  hnn,  and  give  him 
good  words,  and  to  purge  myself  of  the  things  objected  to  me, 
that  I  should  not  open  the  sudden  entry  of  his  evil  grace,  nor 

liave  him  to  our  enemy considering  his   greatness.     It 

being  therewithal  whispered  and  shewed  to  me,  that  if  I  depart- 
ed, he  standing  discontented  and  not  satisfied,  I  might  peradven* 
lure  find  such  trouble  in  my  way,  as  my  throat  might  be  cut  be- 
fore I  came  to  Berrick.  And,  therefore,  since  it  might  well 
enough  appear  to  her  marriage,  I  should  not  put  him  in  utter 
despair,  that  my  good  will  could  not  be  had  therein.  So  few  days 
before  my  departing  I  came  to  the  park  in  Hampton  court,  where 
the  duke  and  I  met  together,  and  there  I  declared  unto  him  that 
it  was  come  to  my  ears,  how  some  misreport  should  be  made  of 
me  to  him^  as  that  I  should  speak  irreverently  and  rashly  of  the 
said  queen  my  sovereign's  mother,  such  words  as  before  ex- 
pressed, that  he  might  — —  [probably  sulfite t"]  thereby  my  af- 
fection to  be  so  alienate  from  her,  as  thtit  I  could  not  love  her, 
nor  be  content  of  her  preferment,  howbeit  he  might  perswade 
himself  of  the  contrary,  for  as  she  once  was  the  person  in  the 
world  that  I  loved  best,  having  that  honour  to  be  so  near  unto 
her,  and  haying  received  such  advancement  and  honour  by  her, 
I  was  not  so  ungrate  or  so  unnatural  ever  to  wish  her  body  harm, 
or  to  speak  of  her  as  was  untruly  reported  of  me,  (howsoever  the 
truth  was  in  the  self)  and  as  to  the  preservation  of  her  son,  now 
my  sovereign,  had  moved  mc  to  enter .  into  this  cause,  and  that 
her  own  pressing  was  the  occasion  of  that  was  uttered  to  her- 
[probably  dishonour']  whensoever  God  should  move  her  heart  to 
repent  of  her  by  past  behaviour  and  life,  and  after  her  known  re- 
pentance, that  she  should  be  separate  from  that  ungodly  and  un- 
lawful marriage  that  she  was  entered  in,  and  then  after  were 
joined  with  such  a  godly  and  honourable  a  personage,  as  were 
affectioned  to  the  true  religion,  and  whom  we  might  trust,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  love  her,  and  to  show  her  as  great  plea- 
sure, favour,  and  good  will,  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life  ;  and  in  case 
l^e  should  be  that  personage,  there  was  none  whom  I  could  bet- 
$er]ikto(y  the  queep  — in  -i— of  England  being  made  privy 
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to  the  matter,  aad  she  allowing  thereof)  which  b^ing  done^  I 
should  labour  in  ail  things  that  I  could,  to  her  honour  and  plea-t 
sure,  that  were  not  prejudicial  to  the  king  my  sovereign's  estate, 
and  prayed  him  not  to  think  otherwise  of  me,  for  my  affection 
was  rather  buried  and  hidden  within  me,  awaiting  until  God 
should  direct  her  to  know  herself,  than  utterly  alienated  and  ab- 
stracted from  her ;  which  he  seemed  to  accept  in  very  good  part, 
saying,  earl  of  Murray  thou  thinks  of  me  that  thing,  wrhereunto  I 
will  make  none  in  England  or  Scotland  privy,  and  thou  hast  Nor- 
folk's life  in  thy  hands.     So  departing,  I  came  to  my  lodging, 

'^  and  by  the  way  and  all  night,  I  was  in  continual  thought  and 
agitation  of  mind,  how  to  behave  myself  in  that  weighty  matter, 
first,  imagining  whcreunto  this  should  tend,  if  it  were  attempted 
without  the  queen*s  majesty  of  England's  knowledge  and  good 
will,  this  realm  and  I  myself  in  particular  having  received  such 
favour  and  comfort  at  her  highness's  hands,  and  this  whole  isle 
such  peace  and  quietness,  since  God  possessed  her  majesty  with 
her  crown.  And  on  the  other  part,  seeing  the  duke  had  dis- 
closed him  to  me,  protesting,  none  other  were  or  should  be  privy 
to  our  speech,  I  tho't  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  utter  any 
thing  that  might  endanger  him ;  moved  to  the  uttermost  with 
these  cogitations,  and  all  desire  of  sleep  then  removed,  I  prayed 
God  to  send  me  some  good  relicfand  outgate,  to  my  discharge,and 
satisfaction  of  my  troubled  mind,  which  I  found  indeed ;  for  upon 
the  mom,  or  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  I  entered  in  conver- 
sation with  my  lord  of  Leicester,  in  his  chamber  at  the  court, 
where  he  began  to  find  strange  with  me,  that  in  the  matter  I  made 
bo  difficult  to  him,  standing  so  precisely  on  conference,  and  how 
when  I  had  in  my  communication  with  the  duke,  come  so  far 

and  there  he  made  some  discourse  with  me,  about  that 

which  was  talke  betwixt  us,  I  perceiving  that  the  duke  had 

[^probably  disclosed']  the  matter  to  my  lord  of  Leicester,  and 
thinking  me  thereby  discharged  at  the  duke's  hands,  therefore  I 
repeated  the  same  communication  in  every  point  to  my  lord  of 
Leicester,  who  desired  me  to  shew  the  same  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty, which  I  refused  to  do,  willing  him  if  he  tho't  it  might  im- 
port her  highness  any  thing,  that  he  as  one  —  by  her  majesty, 
and  for  many  benefits  received  at  her  highness's  hands  is  obliged 
to  wish  her  well,  should  make  declaration  of  the  same  to  her 

^majesty,  as  I  understand  by  some  speech  of  her  highness  to  me, 
he  did.  This  my  declaration  to  the  duke  was  the  only  cause, 
that  staid  the  violence  and  trouble  prepared  for  me  unexecuted, 
as  I  have  divers  ways  understood.  The  same  declai-ation  I  was 
obliged  to  renew  since  in  writings  of  .  '  sent  to  my  servant 
John  Wood.  The  sum  whereof,  I  trust,  he  shewed  the  duke, 
and  something  also  I  wrote  to  himself,  for  it  was  thought  this 
should  redeem  some  time,  that  the  duke  should  not  suddenly  de- 
clare him  our  enemy,  for  his  greatness  was  oft  laid  before  me, 
and  what  friendship  he  had  of  thp  chief  of  the  nobility  in  Eng* 
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land,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  the  queen's  majesty  of  England— 
so  cold  towards  us,  and  doing  nothing  publickly  that  might  seem 
favourable  for  us,  we  had  some  cause  to  suspect  that  her  high- 
ness should  not  be  contrarious  to  the  marriage  when  it  should  be 
proposed  to  her.  The  sharp  message  sent  by  her  majesty  witli 
the  lord  Boyd,  who  had  the  like  commission  from  the  duke  tend- 
ing so  far  to  the  said  queen's  preferment,  as  it  were  proposing 
one  manner  of  conditions  from  both,  gave  us  to  think  that  her 
highness  had  been  foreseen  in  the  duke's  design,  and  that  she 
might  be  induced  to  allow  thereof.  But  howbeit  it  was  devised 
in  England,  that  the  lord  of  Lethington  should  come  as  from 
me,  and  break  the  matter  to  her  highness,  as  her  majesty  in  a 
letter  declared  that  she  looked  for  his  coming,  yet  that  devise 
proceeded  never  of  me,  nor  the  noblemen  at  the  convention 
could  no  wise  accord  to  his  sending,  nor  allow  of  the  matter  mo- 
tioned, but  altogether  misliked  it,  as  bringing  with  the  same 
^reat  inconveniencies  to  the  surety  and  quietness  of  this  whole 
isle ;  for  our  proceedings  have  declared  our  misliking  and  dis- 
allowance of  the  purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  if  we  had 
pleased  he  was  ready  for  the  journey.  And  in  likewise  it  was 
devised  to  give  consent  that  the [probably  divorce^  be- 
tween the  said  queen  and  Bothwell,  should  be  suffered  to  proceed 
in  this  realm,  as  it  was  desired  by  the  ssdd  lord  Boyd,  by  reason 
we  could  not  understand  what  was  the  queen's  majesty's  plea-* 
sure,  and  allowance  in  that  behalf  —  And  whereas  ye  meaui 
that  her  highness  was  not  made  privy  of  any  such  intention* 
the  fault  was  not  in  me.  The  first  motion  being  declared,  as  I 
have  written,  to  my  lord  of  Leicester,  and  by  him  imparted  to 
her  majesty,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive  by  some  speech  of  her 
highness's  to  me,  before  my  departing.  Thus  I  have  plainly  de- 
clared how  I  have  been  dealt  withal  for  this  marriage,  and  how 
just  necessity  moved  me  not  to  require  directly,  that  which  the 
duke  appeared  so  — -*-  unto.  And  for  my  thrcatcnings,  to  assent 
to  the  same,  I  have  expressed  the  manner ;  the  persons  that  laid 
the  matter  before  me,  were  of  my  own  company.  But  the  duke 
since  hath  spoken,  that  it  was  his  writing  which  saved  my  life  at 
that  time.  In  conclusion  1  pray  you  persuade  her  majesty,  that 
she  let  no  speeches  nor  any  other  thing  passed  and  objected  to 
my  prejudice,  move  her  majesty  to  alter  her  favour— towards 
me,  or  any  ways  to  doubt  of  my  assured  constancy  towards  her 
highness ;  for  in  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  her  honour  and 
surety,  I  will,  while  I  live,  bestow  niyself,  and  all  that  will  do 
for  mc,  notwithstanding  my  hazard  or  danger,  as  proof  should 
declare,  when  ber  majesty  finds  time  to  employ  mc. 
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William  Maitland  of  Ledington^  to  my  lord  of  Leicester^ 
March  20M,  1570^  from  Ledington.* 

THE  great  desolation  threatened  to  this  whole  realm,  be  the 
divisions  thereof  in  dangerous  factions,  doth  press  me  to  frame 
my  letters  to  your  lordship,  in  other  sort,  than  were  behovefuU 
for  me,  if  I  had  no  other  respect,  but  only  to  maintidn  my  private 
credit ;  therefore  I  am  driven  to  furnish  them  with  matter,  which 
I  know  not  to  be  plausible,  whereupon  by  misconstruing  my 
meaning,  some  there  may  take  occasion  of  offence,  thinking  that 
I  rather  utter  my  own  passions,  than  go  about  to  inform  your 
lordship  truly  of  the  state ;  but  I  trust  my  plain  dealing  shall 
bear  record  to  the  sincerity  of  my  meaning ;  to  make  the  same 
sensible,  I  will  lay  before  your  lordship's  eyes,  the  plat  of  this 
country ;  which  first  is  divided  into  two  factions,  the  one  pre- 
tending the  msdntenance  of  the  king's  reign,  the  other  aiiedg^ng 
the  queen  to  have  been  cruelly  dealt  withall,  and  unjustly  de- 
prived of  her  state ;  the  former  is  composed  of  a  good  number 
of  nobility,  gentlemen,  and  principal  borroughs  of  the  realm, 
who  shall  have,  as  Mr.  Randolph  beareth  us  in  hand,  the  queen's 
majesty  your  sovereign's  allowance  and  protection ;  the  other 
hath  in  it  some  most  principall  of  the  nobility,  and  therewithal!, 
good  numbers  of  the  inferior  sort,  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
which  also  look  assuredly  that  all  kings  do  allow  their  quarrel 
and  will  aid  them  accordingly.  What  consequence  this  division 
will  draw  after  it,  I  leave  it  to  your  lordship's  consideration ; 
there  is  fallen  out  another  division,  accidentally,  by  my  lord  re- 
gent's death,  which  is  like  to  change  the  state  of  the  other  two 
factions,  to  encrease  the  one,  and  diminish  the  other,  which  is 
grounded  upon  the  regiment  of  the  realm.  Sontc  number  of 
noblemen  aspire  to  the  government,  pretending  right  thereto  by 
reason  of  the  queen's  demission  of  the  croun,  and  her  commis- 
sion granted  at  that  time  for  the  regiment  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority ;  another  faction  doth  altogether  repine  against  that  di- 
vision, thinking  it  neither  fit  nor  tolerable,  that  tlirce  or  four  of 
the  meanest  sort  amongst  the  earls,  shall  presume  to  challenge 
to  themselves  a  rule  over  the  whole  realme,  the  next  of  the 
blood,  the  first  in  rank,  the  greatest  alway  both  for  the  antientry 
of  their  houses, -degree,  and  forces,  being  ncgleckted  ;  this  or- 
der they  think  preposterous,  that  the  meaner  sort  shall  be  placed: 
in  public  function  to  command,  and  tiie  greater  shall  continue 
as  private  men  to  obey  ;  besides  that,  they  think  if  the  commis- 
sion had  in  the  beginning  been  valewable,  (which  the  most  part 
will  not  grant)  yet  can  it  not  be  extended. to  the  present,  for  tliat 

*  An  original.. 
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tbe  conditions  thereunto  annexed  are  ceased^  and  90  tlie  effect  of 
the  whole  void  ;  the  latter  part  of  this  division  hath  many  pre-* 
tences,  for  besides  the  queen's  faction,  which  is  wholly  on  that 
aide,  a  great  number  of  these  that  have  heretofore  professed  the 
king's  obedience,  do  favour  the  same,  and  will  not  yield  to  the 
government  of  the  otheri  whose  preferment  for  respects  they 
mlslike,  when  the  queen's  faction  shall  be  increased,  with  a  part 
of  the  king's,  and  these  not  of  least  substance,  and  yow  may 
judge  what  is  like  to  ensue ;  an  other  incident  is  like  to  move 
men  to  enter  in  further  discourses*  it  is  given  out  here  in  Scot^ 
land  that  the  queen's  majesty  is  setting  forth  some  forces  towards 
Ihe  border,  which  shall  enter  this  realm,  to  countenance  these^ 
that  aspire  to  the  regiment,  and  suppress  the  contrary  faction, 
and  bruits  are  spread,  that  the  same  shall  be  here  out  of  hand  $ 
these  that  think  themselves  of  equal  force  with  their  contrary 
fiiction  at  home,  are  rather  an  overmatch  to  them,  yet  not  able 
to  encounter  with  the  forces  of  another  prince,  rather  than  yield 
to  their  inferiors,  will,  I  fear,  take  advice  of  necessity,  and  evil 
counsellors,  and   seek  also  the  maintenance  pf  some  foreign 
prince,  whereby  her  majesty  (altho'  no  further  inconvenient 
were  to  be  feared)  must  be  driven  to  excessive  charges,  and  it 
would  appear  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  all  the  elements  at  ono 
time  to  set  us  together  by  the  ears,  for  now  when  tlie  rumour  of 
your  forces  coming  towards  the  border  is  spread  abroad,  even  at 
the  same  time  is  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  a  galseon  with  a  messen- 
ger sent  expressly  from  the  king  of  France,  to  that  part  of  the 
nobility  that  favours  the  queen,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  countiy, 
«nd  what  support  they  lack  or  desire,  either  for  furtherance  oC 
her  affairs,  or  for  their  own  safety  ;  assuredly  this  message  will 
be  well  received,  and  suffered  accordingly,  this  is  the  present 
state  of  Scotland.     Now,  if  your  lordship  would  also  know  my 
opinion,  how  to  choice  the  best,  as  tlie  case  standeth  ;  I  will  in 
that  also  satisfie  your  lordship,  I  am  required  from  them  to  deal 
plainly,  and  your  lordship  shall  judge  whether  I  do  so  or  not ;  for 
I  think  it  plain  dealing,  when  I  simply  utter  my  judgment,  and 
go  not  about  to  disguise  my  intents.     I  trust  the  queen's  majesty^ 
hath  a  desire  to  retain  at  her  devotion  the  reahne  of  Scotland, 
which  she  hath  gone  about  to  purchase,  with  bestowing  great 
charges,  and  the  loss  of  some  uf  her  people ;  this  desire  is 
honourable  for  her  highness,  profitable  for  both  the  countrys,  and  . 
of  none  to  be  disallowed  ;  specially  if  it  be  (as  I  take  it)  to  liave 
the  amity  of  the  whole  realm,  for  it  is  not  a  portion  of  Scotland 
can  serve  her  turn,  nor  will  it  prove  commodious  for  her  to  suit 
the  friendship  of  a  faction  of  Scotland,  for  in  so  doing,  in  gain- 
ing the  best,  she  may  lose  the  more,  and  the  same  would  bring 
all  her  actions  with  us  in  suspicion,  if  she  should  go  about  to 
nourish  factions  amongst  us,  which  meaning  I  am  sure  never 
entered  into  her  majesty's  heart ;  then  if  it  be  the  friendship 
of  the  whole  she  doth  demand,  let  her  not,  for  pleasure  of  one 
part,  go  about  to  ovcrthrosv  the  remnant,  which  will  not  be  so 
Vol.  U.  r.G 
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fiadsabley  as  some  may  give  her  to  understand;  but  ratiier,^  by- 
way of  treaty,  let  her  go  about  to  pacify  the  whole  state,  brinj^ 
the  parties  to  an  accord,  reduce  us  all  by  good  means  to  an  uni^ 
formityrso  shall  she  give  us  all  occasion  to  think  well  of  her 
doings,  that  she  tendeth  our  wealth,  and  provokes  us  universally 
ID  wish  unto  her  majesty  a  most  prosperous  continuance ;  by 
thq  contrary,  if,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few,  she  will  send  forces 
to  suppress  these  whom  they  mislike,  and  so  consequently  offend 
many ;  men  be  not  so  faint  hearted,  but  they  have  courage  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  not  only  will  embrace  the 
means  partly  offered,  but  will  also  procure  further,  at  the  hand 
of  other  princes.    This  for  mine  own  part^  I  do  abhor,  and  pro- 
test I  desire  never  to  see  forces  of  strangers  to  set  foot  within 
this  land,  yet  I  know  not  what  point  necessity  may  drive  men  into^ 
as  if  men  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  were  in  a  ship,  which  suddenly 
should  be  set  on  fire,  the  fear  of  burning  would  make  them  leap 
into  the  sea,  and  soon  after  the  fear  of  the  water  would  drive 
them  to  cleive  again  to  the  fired  ship,  so  for  avoiding  present 
evil,  men  will  many  times  be  inforced  to   have  recourse  to 
another,  no  less  dangerous.    Trust  me  forces  will  not  bring  forth 
any  good  fruit  to  her  majesty's  behove,  it  must  be  some  way  of. 
treaty  shall  serve  the  turn,  wherein  by  my  former  letters  your 
lordship  doth  know  already  what  is  my  jud^ent;   you  see 
how  plainly  I  do  write,  without  consideration  m  what  part  my 
letters  may  be  taken,  yet  my  hope  is  that  such  as  will  favourably 
Interpret  them,  shall  think  that  I  mean  as  well  to  her  majesty^ 
and  that  realm,  as  these  that  will  utter  other  language.     I  wish 
the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  two  counties,  without 
other  respect,  and  will  not  conceal  from  her  majesty  any  thingi, 
to  my  knowledge,  tending  to  the  prejudice  thereof ;  if  I  shall 
perceave  her  majesty  taking  frank  dealings  in  evil  part,  I  shall 
from  thenceforth  forbear ;  in  the  mean  season  I  will  not  cease 
to  trowble  your  lordship,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write,  and. 
so  I  take  my  leave  of  youv  lordship. 


No.  XXXV.  (Vol.  II.  p.  7(h) 

Letter  of  queen  Elisabeth  to  the  earle  of  Susieisy 
July  2d,  1570.* 

RIGHT  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousb,  we  greet  you  welly 
this  day  we  have  received  your  letters  of  28  the  last  month,  with 
all  other  letters  sent  from  Scotland,  and  mentioned  in  your  let* 
ters,  wheVeunto  answer  is  desired  to  be  given  before  the  tenth  of 
this  month;  which  is  a  very  short  time,  the  weightiness  of  the 
matters^  and  the  distance  of  the  places  considered  \  neverthelesa 
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vc  have,  as  the  shortness  could  suffer  it,  resolved  to  give  this 
answer  following,  which  w€  will  that  yow,  by  warrand  hereof 
shall  cause  to  be  given  in  our  name  to  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  the 
rest  of  the  noblemen  conveened  with  him.  Where  it  is  by  them, 
in  their  letters,  and  writings  alledged,  that  for  lack  of  our  resolute 
answer,  concerning  the  establishing  of  the  regiment  of  the  realm, 
under  their  young  king,  great  inconveniencies  have  happened, 
and  therefore  they  have  deferred  now  at  their  last  convention  to 
determine  of  the  samine,  who  shall  have  the  place  of  goveraour, 
until  the  S  1st  of  this  month,  before  which  time  they  require  to 
have  our  advise,  in  what  person  or  persons  the  government  of 
that  realm  shall  be  established,  we  accept  very  thankfully  the 
goodwill  and  reputation  they  have  of  us,  in  yielding  so  frankly  to 
xequire  and  follow  our  advise  in  a  matter  that  toucheth  the  state 
of  their  king,  tbeirselvea,  and  nealm  so  nea^.  wherein  as  we  per- 
ceive that  by  our  former  forbearing  to  intermeddle  therein,  they 
have  taken  some  discomfort,  as  though  that  we  would  not  have 
xegard  to  their  state  and  surety,  soon  the  other  part,  they  of  their 
wisdoms  ought  to  think,  that  it  mdght  be  by  the  whole  world  evil 
Interpreted  in  us  to  a])point  them  a  form  of  government,  or  a  go* 
vemour  by  name,  for  that  howsoever  we  should  mean  well  if  we 
should  do  ao,  yet  it  could  not  be  without  some  jealousy  in  the 
beads  of  the  estate,  nobility,  and  community  of  that  realm,  that 
the  government  thereof  should  be  by  me  specially  named,  and 
ordained ;  so  as  finding  difficulty  on  both  parts,  and  y^l  mislik- 
iBg  most  that  they  should  uke  any  discomfort  by  our  forbearing 
to  show  our  mind  therein,  we  have  thought  in  this  sort  for  to 
proceed,  considering  with  ourselves  how  now  that  realm  had 
been  a  good  space  of  time  ruled  in  the  name  of  their  king,  and 
by  reason  of  his  base  age  governed  heretofore  by  a  very  careful 
and  honourable  person,  the  earle  of  Murray,  untill  that  by  a  niis*- 
chievous  person,  (an  evil  example)  he  was  murdered,  whereby 
great  disorder  and  confusion  of  necessity  had,  and  will  more  fol« 
low,  if  determination  be  not  made  of  some  odier  special  person, 
or  persons,  to  take  the  charge  of  governor,  or  superior  ruler, 
speciall  for  administration  of  law  and  justice,  we  cannot  but  very 
well  allow  the  desire  of  these  lords  to  have  some  special  gover* 
nor  to  be  chosen  ;  and  therefore  being  well  assured,  that  their 
own  understanding  of  all  others  is  best  to  consider  the  state  of 
that  realm,  and  to  discern  the  abilities  and  qualities  of  every 
person  meet  and  capable  for  such  a  charge,  we  shaM  better  satisfie 
ourselves,  whom  they  by  their  common  consent  shall  first  choose, 
and  appoint  to  that  purpose,  then  of  any  to  be  by  us  aforehand  un- 
4:ertfianly  named,  and  that  because  they  shall  perceavc  that  we 
bave  care  of  the  person  of  their  king,  who  by  nearness  of  blood, 
and  in  respect  to  his  so  yoimg  years,  ought  to  be  very  tender  and 
deal*  to  u^,  we  shall  not  hide  our  opinion  from  them,  but  if  they 
shall  ail  accord  to  name  his  grandfather,  our  cousin,  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  to  be  governor  alone,  or  jointly  with  others,  ^whom  we 
hear  to  be  in  the  mean  time  by  their  common  consent  appointed  , 
iieiit^Qant-general)  reason  moveth  us  lo  think  that  none  can  be  ' 
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chosen  !o  that  whole  realm,  that  shall  more  detire  the  presterva- 
tiou  of  the  king,  and  be  more  meet  to  have  the  govemment  for 
hb  safety,  being  next  to  him  in  blood  of  an^r  nobleiban'of  that 
realm,  or  elsewhere ;  and  yet  hereby  ^e  do  not  mei^  to  pfe- 
acribe  to  tfaeiti  this  choice,  except  they  shall  of  themseWei  fully 
and  freely  allow  thereof ;  furthermore  we  would  have  them  well 
assured,  that  whatsoever  reports  of  devises  are,  or  shall  be 
spread  or  invented,  that  we  have  already  yielded  our  mind  to 
alter  the  state  of  the  king  or  government  of  that  realm,the  same 
are  without  just  cause  or  ground  by  us '  given,  for  as  we  have 
already  advertized  them,  that  although  we  have  yielded  to  hear^ 
-which  in  honour  we  could  not  refuse,  what  the  queen  of  Scots  on 
lier  part  shall  say  and  offer,  not  only  for  her  own  assurance,  but 
for  the  wealth  of  that  realm,  yet  not  knowing  what  the  same  will 
be,  that  shall  be  offet-ed,  we  mean  not  to  break  the  order  of  law 
and  justice,  by  advancing  her  cause,  or  prejudging  her  contrary^ 
before  we  shall  deliberately  and  assuredly  see,  upon  the  hearing 
of  the  whole,  some  place  necessary,  and  just  cause  to  do ;  and 
tberetbre   finding  that  realm   ruled  by  a  king,  and  the  same 
affirmed  by  laws  of  that  realm,  and  thereof  invested  by  coronation 
and  other  solemnities  used  and  requisite  and  generally  so  re- 
ceived be  the  whole  estates,  we  mean  not  by  yielding  to  hear  the 
com  plaints  or  informations  of  the  queen  against  her  son,  to  do 
any  act  whereby  to  mak&  conclusion  of  governments,  but  as  we 
have  found  it,  so  to  suffer  the  same  to  continue,  yea  not  to  suffer 
it  to  be  altered  by  any  means  that  we  may  impeshe,  as  to  our 
honour  it  doth  belong,  as  by  your  late  actions  hath  manifestly 
appeared,  untill  by  some  justice  and  clear  cause,  we  shall  be  di- 
rectly induced  otherwise  to  declare  our  opinion ;  and  this  we 
would  have  them  to  know  to  be  our  determination  and  course 
that  we  mean  to  hold,  whereon  we  trust  they  for  their  king  may 
aee  how  plainly  and  honourably  we  mean  to  proceed,  and  how 
little  cause  they  have  to  doubt  of  us,  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
they  have  or  shall  hear ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  we  pray  them 
of  their  wisdoms  to  think  how  unhonourable,  and  contrary  to  all 
Jiuman  order.it  were  for  us,  when  the  queen  of  Scotland  doth  so 
many  ways  require  to  hear  her  cause,  and  doth  offer  to  be  or* 
dered  be  us  in  the  same,  as  well  tor  notatters  betwixt  ourseh^es 
and  her,  as  betwixt  herself  and  her  son  and  his  party  of  that 
realm,  against  which  offers  no  reason  could  move  us^o  refuse 
to  give  ear,  that  we  should  aforehand  openly  and  directly,  before 
the  causes  be  heard  and  considered  as  it  wer^,  give  a  judgment 
or  sentence  either  for  ourselves  or  for  them  whom  she  makcth 
to  be  her  contraries*     Finally  ye  shall  admonish  them,  that  they 
do  not,  by  misconceiving  our  good  meaning  towards  them,  or  by 
indirect   assertions  of  their  adversary,  grounded  on  untruths, 
liinder  or  weaken  their  own  cause,  in  siich  sort  that  our  good 
meaning  towards  them  shall  not  take  such  effect  towards  them, 
as  they  shall  desire  or  themselves  have  need  of,     All  this  our 
answer  ye  shall  cause  be  given  them,  and  let  them  knt>w,  that 
|9r  tl^  slioiriness  of  time,  this  bring  the  end  of  the  second  of 
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iMfl  month,  ve  neither  could  make  any  longer  declaration  of  our 
mind,  nor  yet  write  any  several  letters,  as  if  time  might  have 
served  we  would  have  done.    2d  July,  1570. 


No.  XXXVI.    (Vol.  II.  p.  70.) 
The  bishop  ofRois  to  secretary  Lidinfftonfrom  Chattisworth*^ 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  dated  the  26th  of  May,  here  at 
Chattisworth,  the  10  of  January,  but  on  the  receipt  thereof  I 
had  written  to  you  at  length,  like  as  the  queen  did  with  my  lord 
Levingston,  by  the  which  you  will  be  resolved  of  many  points 
contained  in  your  said  letter.  I  writ  to  you  that  I  received  your 
letter  and  credit  from  Thomas  Cowy  at  London,  and  sent  to  Lei- 
cester to  know  the  queen  of  England's  mind  whether  you  should 
come  here  or  not.  He  sent  me  word,  that  she  will  no  ways  huve 
you  come  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  because  she  is  yet  offend- 
ed with  you ;  and  therefore  it  appears  good  that  ye  come  not  hi- 
ther, but  remain  where  you  are,  to  use  your  wisdom  and  diligeiice, 
as  may  best  advance  the  queen's  affairs, for  1  perceive  your  wciUi 
and  safety  depends  thereon,  in  respect  to  the  the  great  feid  and 
ennimity  born  against  you  by  your  Scots  people,  and  the  great 
heirship  taken  of  your  father's  landis «  both  were  sure  demon- 
strations of  their  malice.  Yet  I  am  encouraged  by  your  stout 
and  deliberate  mind.  Assure  yourself  no  diligence  shall  be  omit- 
ted to  procure  supports  forth  of  all  parts  wiiere  it  may  be  had. 
We  will  not  refuse  the  aid  neither  of  Papist.  Jew,  nor  Gentil, 
after  my  advice  ;  and  to  this  end,  during  this  treaty,  let  all  things, 
be  well  prepared.  And  seeing  my  lord  Seaton  is  desirous  to  gd 
into  Flanders,  the  queen  thinks  it  very  necessary  that  he  so  do, 
for  the  duke  D'Alva  has  gotten  express  command  of  the  kbgof 
Spain  to  give  support,  and  1  am  sure  that  there  he  shall  have  aid 
both  of  Flanders  and  the  pope,  for  it  abides  only  on  the  coming 
of  some  men  of  countenance,  to  procure  and  receive  the  same. 
He  must  needs  tarry  there,  on  the  preparations  thereof,  during 
the  treaty,  which  will  be  a  great  furtherance  to  the  same  here. 
The  queen  has  already  written  to  the  duke  D'Alva  for  this  ef- 
fect, advertizing  of  his  coming ;  there  is  certain  sums  of  money 
coniing  for  support  of  the  Englishmen,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before 
from  the  pope.  Whereupon  I  would  he  had  a  general  commis- 
sion to  deal  for  them,  and  receive  such  sums  as  shall  be  gives* 
The  means  shall  be  found  to  cause  you  to  be  ansuerit  of  the  sums 
you  writ  for,  to  be  deposit  upon  the  furnishing  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  so  being  some  honest  and  true  man  were  sent  to 
Flanders  to  receive  it,  as  said  is,  which  I  would  you  prepared 
and  »ent.  Orders  ahall  be  taken  for  the  metals  as  you  writ  of. 
We  have  proponit  your  avyce  in  entering  to  treat  with  the  queen 
pf  gngl^dy  fpr  retiring  of  her  forces  puntyoally  for  lack  ^  aid. 

*  l^Ui  Jane,  157^ 
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Vour  answers  to  the  Englishmen  are  tho't  very^  good,  but  above 
all  iLcep  you  weill  out  of  the'u*  handS)  in  that  case,  estote  pru- 
dentes  sicut  serpen tes.  You  may  take  experience  with  the  hard 
dealing  with  me,  how.  ye  would  be  used  if  ye  were  here,  and 
yet  I  am  not  forth  of  danger,  being  in  medio  nationis  pravae  ; 
always  no  fear,^rith  God's  grace,  shall  make  me  shrink  from  her 
majesty's  service.  Since  the  queen  of  England  has  refused  that 
you  come  here,  it  appears  to  me  quod  nondum  est  sedata  mali- 
tia  amorreorum,  &c.  and  therefoi-e  if  Athol  or  Cathenes  might 
by  any  means  be  procured  to  come,  they  were  the  most  fit  for 
the  purpose,  Rothes  were  also  meet,  if  he  and  I  were  not  both 
of  one  simame  ;  so  the  treaty  would  get  the  less  credit  either  in 
Scotland  or  here.  Therefore  avys,  and  send  the  best  may  serve 
the  turn,  and  fail  not  Robert  Melvil  come  with  them,  whoever 
comes,  for  so  is  the  queen's  pleasure ;  in  my  last  packet,  with 
James  Fogo,  to  you,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  I  sent  a  letter  of 
the  queen's  own  hand-writing  to  him,  which  I  trust  ye  received. 
I  am  sorry  ye  come  not  for  the  great  relief  I  hoped  to  have  had 
by  your  presence,  for  you  could  well  have  handled  the  queen  of 
England,  after  her  humour,  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  The  rest  I 
refer  to  your  good  wisdom,  praying  God  to  send  you  health. 
From  Cbattisvorth,  the  15th  of  January. 


No.  XXXVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  85.) 

The  declaration  of  John  Cats  to  the  lords  of  Grange  ana 
Lethtngton  zbungare  upon  the  Bth  day  of  Oct.  1S7U 

WHEREAS  you  desire  to  know  the  queen's  majesty's  plea- 
sure,  what  she  will  do  for  appeasing  of  these  controversies,  and 
therewith  has  offered  yourselves  to  be  at  her  commandment, 
touching  the  common  tranquillity  of  the  whole  isle,  and  the 
-amity  of  both  realms ;  her  pleasure  is  in  this  behalf^  that  ye 
should  leave  off  the  maintenance  of  this  civil  discord^  and  give 
your  obedience  to  the  king,  whom  she  will  maintain  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  jwwer. 

And  in  this  doings  she  will  deal  with  the  regent  and  the  king's 
party,  to  receive  yon  into  favour,  upon  reasonable  conditions  for 
security  of  life  and  livings. 

Also  she  says  that  the  queen  of  Scotts,  for  that  she  has  pi^c- 
tised  with  the  pope  and  other  princes,  and  also  with  her  own  sub- 
jects in  England,  great  and  dangerous  treasons  against  the  state 
of  her  own  country,  and  also  to  the  destruction  of  her  own  per- 
son, that  she  shall  never  bear  authority,  nor  have  liberty  while  she 
lives. 

If  ye  refuse  these  gentle  offers,  now  offered  unto  you,  she 
will  presently  {dd  the  king's  party,  with  men^  ammunition,  and 
all  necessary  things^  to  be  had  against  you. 

Whereupon  her  .majesty  requires  your  answer  with  speed> 
without  any  delay. 


No.  XXXVIII.      (Vol.  II.  p.  93.  J 

Af tides  sent  by  Knox  to  the  General  Assembly, 
August  Sthy  1572.* 

FIRST,  desiring  a  new  act  to  be  made  ratifying  all  things  con* 
cfemlng  the  king  and  his  obedience  that  were  enacted  of  before 
without  any  change,  and  that  the  ministers  who  have  contraveen«> 
ed  the  former  acts  be  corrected  as  accordeth« 

That  sute  be  made  to  the  regent's  grace  and  nobility  main- 
tainbg  the  king's  cause,  that  whatsoever  proceedeth  in  this 
treaty  of  peace  they  be  mindful  the  kirk  be  not  prejudged  there- 
by, in  any  sort,  and  they  especially  of  the  ministers,  that  have 
been  robbed  of  their  possessions  withia  the  kirk  during  the 
time  of  the  troubles,  or  otherwise  dung  and  injured,  may  be 
restored. 

To  sute  at  the  regent^  that  no  gift  of  any  bishoprick  or  other 
benefice  be  given  to  any  person,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acts 
made  in  the  time  of  the  first  regent  of  good  memory,  and  they 
that  are  given  contra  the  ssdd  acts,  or  to  any  unqualified  person^ 
may  be  revoked  and  made  null  be  an  act  of  secret  council,  and 
that  all  bishopricks,  so  vacand  may  be  presented  and  qualified 
persons  nominit  thereunto,  within  a  year  after  the  vaking  thereof, 
according  to  the  order  taken  in  Leith  be  the  commissioners  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month  of  January  last,  and  in 
special  to  complsdn  upon  the  giving  of  bishoprick  of  Ross  to 
ihe  lord  Methven. . 

That  no  pentions  of  benefices,  great  or  small,  be  given  be  sim« 
pie  donation  of  any  lord  regent,  without  consent  of  the  possessor 
ef  the  said  benefices  having  tittle  thereto,  and  the  admission  of 
the  superintendent  or  commissioners  of  the' province  where  this^ 
benefice  lyeth,  or  of  the  bishops  lawfully  elected  according  to 
the  said  order  taken  at  Leith ;  and  desire  an  act  of  council  to  be 
made  thereupon,  until  the  next  parliament,  wherein  the  samine 
may  be  specially  inacted,  with  inhibition  to  the  lords  of  session  to 
give  any  letters  or  decreets,' upon  such  simple  gifts  of  benefices 
or  pentions  not  being  given  in  manner  above  rehearsed,  and  that 
the  kirk  presently  assembled  declare  all  such  gifts  null  so  far  as 
lyeth  in  their  power. 

That  the  first  form  of  presentation  to  benefices,  which  were 
in  the  first  and  second  regents  time,  be  not  changed  as  npw 
it  is  commonly ;  but  that  this  clause  be  contained  in  the  pre- 
sientation,  that  if  the  person  presented  make  not  residance,  or 
be  slanderous  or  found  unworthy  either  in  life  or  doctrine  be. 
the  judgment  of  the  kirk  (to  which  alwise  he  shall  be  subject) 
or  meet  to  be  transported  to  another  room  at  the  sight  of  the 
kirk,  the  said  presentation  and  all  that  shall  fall  thereupon  ahaJl 

*  CsMerw.MS.  Hiatory,  vol.  e.  350. 
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be  null  and  of  no  force  nor  effect ;  and  this  to  have  place  alao  m 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops. 

That  an  act  be  made  in  this  assembly  that  all  things  done  in 
prejudice  of  the  kirk's  assumption  of  the  thirds  either  by  papists 
orothersi  by  giving  of  fews,  liferents,  or  taks,  or  any  otherwise 
disponing  the  said  assumed  thirds,  be  declared  null  with  a  solemn 
protestation  the  whole  kirk  dissenteth  thereto. 

That  an  act  be  made  decerning  afnd  ordaining  all  bishops,  ad- 
mitted to  the  order  of  the  kirk  now  received,  to  give  account 
of  their  whole  rents,  and  intromissions  therewith  once  in  the 
year,  as  the  kirk  shall  appoint,  for  such  causes  as  the  kirk 
may  easily  consider  the  same  to  be  most  expedient  and  ne- 
ceasar. 

Anent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  that  the  same  be  determined 
In  this  assembly,  because  this  article  hath  long  been  postponed 
to  make  sute  to  the  regent  and  council  for  remedy  ag^nst  mes- 
sengers and  excommunicate  persons 

I^t,  That  orders  be  taken  anent  the  procurers  of  the  kirk, 
who  procure  against  ministers  and  ministry,  and  for  sutting  of 
justice  of  the  kirk's  actions  in  the  session. 


No.  XXXIX.    (Vol.  II.  p.  97.) 

JOeclaration  of  Henry  KUligrew^  esq,  upon  the  peace  con- 
cbided  the  23t/  Feb.  1572. 

BE  it  known  to  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I  Henry  KilU- 
grewe,  esq.  ambassador  for  the  queen's  majesty  of  England. 
Forasmuch  as,  at  the  earnest  motion  and  solicitation  being  made 
to  me,  6n  her  highness's  behalf,  there  is  accord  and  pacification 
of  the  public  troubles  and  civil  war  withhi  this  realm  of  Scotland 
agreed  and  concluded,  and  the  same  favourably  extended  towards 
the  right  honourable  George  earl  of  Huntly,  lord  Gordon  and 
Baidzenoch,  and  the  lord  John  Hamilton,  son  to  the  duke's  grace 
of  Chastellarault  and  comtnendatour  of  tlie  abby  of  Abirbrothock> 
for  the  surety  of  their  lives,  livings,  honours,  and  goods  of  them, 
their  kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  pai  takei^,  now  properly  de- 
pending on  them  ;  in  treating  of  the  which  said  pacification,  tjie 
murders  of  the  late  earl  of  Murray,  uncle,  and  the  earl  ol  Leven- 
ax,  grandfather,  late  regent  to  the  king's  majesty  of  ScoUaiid  his 
realm  and  lieges,  as  also  an  article  touching  the  discharge  for 
the  fructis  or  moveable  goods,  which  the  said  persons  have 
taken  fra  persons  professing  the  king's  obedience,  before  the 
damages  done  or  committed  by  them,  shice  the  1 5th  day  of  Junij^ 
1567,  and  before  the  penult  day  of  July  last  by  passed,  by  reason 
of  the  common  cause  or  any  thing  depending  thereupon,  being 
thought  by  the  king's  commisaries  matleris  of  such  wcchl  and 
importance,  as  the.  king's  present  regent  could  not  conveniently? 


of  himdelF,  remit  or  discharge  the  same.  Yet  in  respect  of  the 
necessitj  of  the  present  pacification,  and  for  jthe  ^reill  of  the  king, 
and  common  quietness  of  this  realm  and  li^ges^  it  is  accorded^ 
that  the  matters  of  remission  of  the  said  murderers  and  of  the 
discharge  of  the  said  fructis,  moveable  goods,  and  other  damages, 
be  moved  by  the  persons  desiring  the  said  remissions  and  dis« 
charge  to  the  queen's  majesty  my  sovereign,  a^o  the  princess 
nearest  both  in  blood  and  habitation  to  the  king  of  Scots.  And 
"Whatsoever  her  majesty  shall  advise  and  counsel  touching  tho 
said  remission  and  discharge,  the  said  lord  regent,  for  the  weill 
of  the  king  and  universal  quietness  of  the  realm  of  Scotland} 
shall  perform,  observe,  and  fulfil  the  same.  And  in  likewise,  the 
said  earl  Huntly,  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothock,  bebg 
Urged  to  have  delivered  pledges  and  hostages  for  observation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  said  accord  and  pacification,  hath  re-^ 
quired  me  in  place  thereof,  in  her  majesty's  name,  by  virtue  of 
my  commission,  to  promise  for  them,  that  they  shall  truly  and 
faithfully  observe  and  keep  the  said  pacification,  and  all  articles 
and  conditions  thereof,  for  their  parts,  and  that  it  would  please 
her  majesty  to  interpose  herself,  as  surety  and  cautioner  for  theai 
to  that  effect,  to  the  kinp^'s  majesty  of  Scotland,  their  sovereign 
4uid  his  said  regent,  which  I  have  done  and  promise  to  do,  by 
virtue  of  her  majesty^s  commission,  as  by  the  honourable  and 
plain  dealing  of  the  said  earl  and  lord,  their  intention  to  peace 
well  appears,  the  same  being  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the 
queen's  majesty  my  sovereign,  which  so  long  by  her  ministers 
hath  travelled  for  the  said  pacification,  and  in  the  end,  at  her  mo-* 
tion  and  solicitation,  the  same  is  accorded,  knowing  her  majes- 
ty's godly  desire,  that  the  same  may  continue  un violate,  and  that 
the  noblemen  and  others  now  returning  to  the  king's  obedience 
shall  have  sufficient  surety  for  their  lives,  livings,  honours,  and 
goods.  Therefore,  in  her  majesty ^is  name,  and  by  virtue  of  my 
commission,  I  promise  to  the  aforesaid  earl  Huntly  and  com-* 
mendator  of  Abirbrothock,  that  by  her  majesty's  good  means,  the- 
said  remission  and  discharge  shall  be  purchased  and  obtained  to 
them,  their  kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  partakers,  now  pro^ 
perly  depending  upon  them  (the  persons  specified  in  the  first 
abstinence  always  excepted)  as  also  that  the  said  pacificatioa 
shall  be  truly  observed  to  them,  and  that  her  majesty  shall  in« 
terpose  hersself  as  conservatrix  thereof,  and  endeavour  herself 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  truly  and  sincerely  kept  in  all  points  and 
articles  thereof  accordingly.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  to  this 
present  subscribed  with  my  hand,  and  sealed  the  same  with  mine 
own  seal  the  13th  day  of  F&b.  Anno  Domini,  1572.  And  this  to 
be  performed  by  me,  betwixt  the  date  hereof,  ai^d  the  parliamei^t 
which  shall  be  appointed  for  their  restitution,  or  at  the  furthest 
before  the  end  of  the  Baid  parliament.    Sic  subscribitnr. 


Vol.  If.  3  H 
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The  bishop  of  Glasgow^s  ncte  concerning^  the  queen  cf 
ScotlancPs  doxvryJ^ 

THE  qiicen  of  Scotland,  dowager  of  France,  had  for  her  dowry, 
besides  other  possessions,  the  dukedom  of  Turene,  which  was 
solemnly  contracted  and  given  to  her  by  the  king  and  estates  of 
parliament;  which  dukedom  she  possessed  peacefully  till  1576, 
and  then,  upon  the  pacification  betwixt  the  king  and  Mons.  his 
brother,  to  augment  whose  appenage  this  dutchy  was  given,  to 
which  the  queen  of  Scotland  yielded,  upon  account  of  princes, 
who  were  her  near  relations,  provided  the  equivalent  which  was 
promised  her  should  be  faithfully  performed.  So  that  year,  after 
a  great  many  solicitations,  in  lieu  of  that  dutchy,  she  bad  grant- 
ed her  the  county  of  Vermandaise,  with  the  lands  and  bailiwicks 
Df  Seulcy  and  Vetry  ;  tho*  'tis  known  that  county  and  the  other 
lands  were  not  of  equal  value  with  Turene,  but  was  promised  to 
have  an  addition  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  to  an  equal  value. 
Upon  this  letters  patent  were  granted,  which  were  confirmed  in 
the  courts  of  parliament,  chamber  of  accounts,  court  of  aids^ 
chamber  of  the  treasury,  and  others  necessary ;  upon  which  she 
entered  into  possession  of  that  county,  8cc.  Afterwards,  by  a 
valuation  of  the  commissioners  of  the  chamber  of  ficcounts,  it 
was  found  that  the  revenue  of  that  county,  &c.  did  not  amount 
to  those  of  Turene,  by  3000  livres.  But  instead  of  making  up 
this  deficiency  according  to  justice,  some  of  the  privy  council, 
viz.  M.  de  Cheverney,  the  presidents  of  Bellievre,  Nicocholay, 
and  St.  Bonet,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  of  her 
aforesaid  losses,  did  sell  and  alienate  the  lands  of  Senlis,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Estaimpes,  to  Madam  de  Montpensier,  from  whom  the 
king  received  money ;  of  which  sale  the  counsellors  aforesaid, 
obliged  themselves  to  be  guarantees,  which  hath  hindered  the  a- 
foresaid  queen  to  have  justice  done  her.  So  that  Madam  de  Mont- 
pensier hath  been  put  in  possession  of  these  lands  of  Senlis,  con^ 
trary  to  all  the  declaration,  protestation,  and  assurances  of  the 
king  of  France  to  queen  Mary's  ambassadors.  So  that  the  queen 
of  Scotland  is  dispossessed  of  her  dowry,  contrary  to  all  equity^ 
without  any  regard  to  her  quality. 


No.  XL.   (Vol.  II.  p.  101.) 
A  Letter  from  the  lord  of  Lochlevin  to  the  regent  Mortoun.\ 

IT  will  please  your  grace,  I  received  your  grace's  letter,  and 
bas  considered  the  same.    The  parson  of  Catnsey  was  here  at  me 

*1576.  CottLib.Calig.B.4.       +  3d  March,  1577.  E.of  Mortoun's  ArcliiTev. 
Sond.B.  No.  19. 
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before  the  receipt  thereof,  directed  fra  my  lord  of  Mar,  and  the 
master  anent  my  last  written,  which  was  the  answer  of  the  writing 
that  the  master  sent  to  me,  which  I  send  >to  your  grace,  desiring 
me  to  come  to  Stirling  to  confer  with  them.  1  had  given  my  an- 
swer before  the  receipt  of  your  grace's  letter,  that  I  behuffit  to 
be  besyd  Sanct  Aivdrois^  at  ane  friends  tryst,  which  1  might  not 
omit;  I  understand  by  my  said  cousin,  that  the  king's  majesty  is 
to  write  to  divers  of  the  nobility  to  come  there,  anent  your  lord- 
ship's trial,  and  that  he  had  written  before  his  departing  to  my 
lord  Monthrois.  I  understand  likewise,  he  will  write  to  your 
grace  to  come  there  for  the  same  effect,  which  I  tho't  good  to 
make  your  grace  foreseen  of  the  same,  praying  your  grace,  for 
the  love  of  God  Almighty,  to  look  upon  the  best,  and  not  to 
sleep  in  security,  but  to  turn  you  with  unfeigned  heart  to  God, 
and  to  consider  with  yourself,  that  when  the  king's  majesty  was 
very  young,  God  made  him  the  instrument  to  divest  his  mother 
from  her  authority,  who  was  natural  princess,  for  offending  of 
his  Divine  Majesty,  and  that  there  ran  no  vice  in  her,  but  that 
Che  same  is  as  largely  in  you,  except  that  your  grace  conde« 
scended  not  to  the  destruction  of  your  wife.  For  as  to  harlotry 
and  ambition,  I  think  your  grace  has  as  far  offended  God,  and 
far  more  in  avaritiousness,  which  vyces  God  never  left  un- 
plagued,  except  speedy  repentance,  which  I  pray  God  grant  to 
your  grace,  for  otherwise  your  grace  can  never  have  the  love  of 
God  nor  man.  I  pray  your  grace  flatter  not  yourself;  for  if 
your  grace  believes  that  ye  have  the  good  will  of  them  that  are 
the  king's  good  willers  ye  deceive  yourself;  for  surely  I  see  per* 
fectly  that  your  own  particulars  are  not  contented,  lat  be  the  rest, 
and  that  most  principally  for  your  hard  dealing.  I  prav  your 
grace,  beir  with  me  that  I  am  thus  hamlie,  for  certainly  it  pro- 
ceeds from  no  grudge,  but  from  the  very  affection  of  my  heart 
towards  your  grace,  which  has  continued  since  we  were  ac- 
quainted. And  now  I  see,  because  the  matter  stands  in  your 
grace's  handling  with  the  king's  majesty,  for  certainly  if  your 
grace  fall  forth  with  him  now,  I  see  not  how  ye  shall  meet  here- 
tifter ;  pray  I  your  grace  to  call  to  God,  and  look  on  the  best,  and 
cast  from  your  grace  both  your  vices,  to  wit,  ambition  and  avari- 
tiousness. I  am  Tiding  this  day  to  Sanct  Androis,  and  trust  to 
return  on  Wednesday  at  the  farthest  If  your  grace  will  com- 
mand me  in  any  offices  that  are  honest,  that  I  may  do  your  grace 
pleasure  in  at  Stirling,  advertise  of  your  grace's  mind,  a^id 
shall  do  to  my  power  and  knowledge,  and  this  with  my  heari-- 
He,  Sec.  8cc. 


^y  APFEKDIX,  Ko.  30* 


To  our  trusty  counain  the  lord  Lochlevin.^ 

TRUSTY  cousin,  after  our  most  hearty  comxnendationB,  we 
received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  as  we  take  your 
plsdnness  therein  in  good  part,  as  proceeding  from  a  friend  and 
Kinsman,  in  whose  good  affection  towards  us  we  never  doubtedi 
so  ye  may  not  think  it  strange  that  we  purge  ourselves  so  fiur 
of  your  accusation,  as  in  conscience  we  find  not  ourselves  to  have 
offended  in.  As  touching  our  offence  to  God,  we  intend  not  to 
excuse  it,  but  to  submit  us  to  his  mercy ;  for  ambition  surely  we 
think  none  can  justly  accuse  us ;  for  in  our  private  estate  we 
couldn  and  can  live  as  well  contented,  as  any  of  our  degree  in 
Scotland,  without  further  aspiring  The  bearing  too  the  charge 
of  the  goverment  of  the  realm^  indeed,  mon  lead  us,  or  any  other 
that  shall  occupy  that  place,  not  simply  to  respect  ourselves, 
l>ut  his  majesty's  rowme  which  we  supply,  and  therein  not  trans- 
cending the  bounds  of  measure,  as,  we  trust,  it  shall  not  be  found 
we  have  done,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ambition  in  us. 
Por  as  soon  as  ever  his  majesty  shall  think  himself  ready  and 
ftble  for  his  own  government,  none  shall  more  willingly  agree 
and  advance  the  same  nor  I,  since  I  think  never  to  set  my  ftce 
against  him;  whose  honour,  safety,  and  preservation  has  been 
so  dear  unto  me,  nor  I  will  never  believe  to  find  otherwise  at 
his  hand  than  favour,  although  all  the  unfriends  I  have  in  the 
earth  were  about  him,  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  As  we 
write  unto  you,  our  friendly  dealing  and  confidence  in  the 
bouse  of  Mar  is  not  thankfully  acquit ;  as  we  trust  yourself  con- 
siders ;  but  because  the  ambassadors  of  England,  mv  lord  of 
Angus,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  some  noblemen  ndes  west 
this  day  to  see  the  king,  we  pray  you  heartily  address  yourself 
to  be  there  as  soon  as  ye  can,  and  as  ye  shall  find  the  likelihood 
of  all  things,  let  us  be  advertized  thereof  with  your  own  advice, 
by  Alexr  Hay,  whom  we  have  thought  goed  to  send  west,  seeing 
my  lord  of  Angus  from  Stirling  rides  to  Douglas.  And  so  we 
commit  you  in  the  protection  of  God.  At  Holyrood  house, 
thv  4th  of  March,  1577. 

For  the  avaritiousness  laid  to  our  charge,  indeed  it  lies  not  in 
us  so  liberally  to  deal  the  king's  geare,  as  to  satisfy  all  cravers, 
ttor  never  shall  any  sovereign  and  native  bom  prince,  let  be  any 
officer,  eschew  the  disdains  of  such,  as  thinks  them  judges  to 
their  own  reward  ;  in  many  causes  1  doubt  not  to  find  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friends,  but  where  my  actions  shall  appear  unhonest, 
I  will  iot  crave  their  assistance,  but  let  me  bear  my  own 
burthen. 

f  jrr?m  tlinorf^Rsl.    E.  of  Mortonn^  Archircs.    nand.  B.  J?o.  Si. 


No.  XLI.    (Vol.  IL  p.  120.) 
Letter  of  WalsinghanCs  to  Randolph^  Feb.  3^  1580- 1.» 

SIRy— I  have  received  from  my  lord  lieutenant  the  copy  of 
your  letter  of  the  25th  of  the  last  directed  unto  his  lordshipi 
contsdning  a  report  of  your  negociadon  Trith  the  king  and  lus 
council,  in  your  second  audience,  wherewith  having  made  her 
majesty  acqusdnted,  she  seemed  somewhat  to  muiike^  that  you 
should  so  long  defer  to  deal  for  the  enlargement  of  Empe- 
docles.  But  I  made  answer  in  your  behalf,  that  I  thought  you 
were  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  said  £mpedocles'yh>7ief«,  in 
the  soliciting  of  that  cause,  who  knew  what  time  was  fittest  for 
you  to  take  to  deal  therein,  with  most  effept,  and  best  success 
with  which  answer  her  majesty  did  in  the  end  rest  very  well  sa-' 
tisfied,  touching  that  point. 

Tour  putting  of  us  in  hope  that  d'Aubigny  might  easily  be 
won  at  her  majesty's  devotion,  was  at  first  interpreted  to  have 
been  ironie  spoke  by  you.  But  since  it  seemeth  you  insist  upcHi 
k,  I  could  wish  you  were  otherwise  persuaded  of  the  man,  or  at 
least  kept  that  opinion  to  yourself,  for  considering  the  end  and 
purpose  of  his  coming  into  Scotland,  as  may  be  many  ways  suf* 
ficiently  proved,  was  only  to  advance  the  queen's  liberty,  and 
reception  into  that  government,  to  overthrow  religion,  and  to 
procure  a  foreign  match  with  Vilienarius,  wherein  the  inclosed 
copy,  which  you  may  use  to  good  purpose  there,  shall  partly  give 
you  some  light ;  there  is  no  man  here  can  be  persuaded  that  he 
will  change  his  purpose,  for  so  small  advantage  as  he  is  likely 
to  find  by  it,  and  therefore  you  shall  do  well  to  forbear  to  harp  any 
more  upon  that  string,  as  I  have  already  written  to  you.  The 
prince  of  Orange  sending,  I  fear  will  not  be  in  time  that  it  may 
do  any  good;  for  besides  that  these  people  are  in  themselves  slow 
in  their  resolutions,  their  own  afifiurs  are,  at  present,  so  great, 
their  state  so  confused,  and  the  prince's  authority  so  small,  that 
he  cannot  so  soon  take  order  in  it ;  and  yet  for  mine  own  part,  I 
have  not  been  negligent  or  careless  in  the  matter,  having  more 
than  three  weeks  past,  sent  one  about  it,  from  whom  nevertheless 
I  do  yet  hear  nothing.  The  letters  you  desire  should  be  written 
thither  by  the  French  ministers,  I  have  given  order  to  Mr.  Kill- 
ingrew  to  procure,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  carefully  perform  it,  so 
that,  I  hope,  I  shall  have  them  to  send  you  by  the  next.  Aild  so 
%  commit  you  to  God.  At  Whitehall,  the  3d  of  February, 
3580. 

Four  very  loving  cousin  and  servant, 

Fra.  WALSINGHAK4. 


£Thi9  letter  is  an  orieina!,  and  io  some  parti  of  it  wrote  in  ejphert  and  explained 
br  another  band.  Bv  Kmpedoclea  is  nndertttMd  Morton.  By  VilleDanui  the 
Jj^tnj;  of  Seotts.    0'Aubigney  it  marked  thus  0  ^  *^0 
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3  Feb.  1580. 

Sundry  notes  gathered  upon  good  diligence  given^  and  in 
time  to  be  better  manifested^  being  now  thought  meet  to 
be  in  convenient  sort  used  and  laid  against  D* Aubigny^ 
to  prove  him  abusing  the  king^  the  nobility^  and  that  staie*^ 

FIRST,  it  hath  been  informed  by  credible  meaiisythat  D'AutNg- 
ny  was  privy  and  acquainted  with  la  Nav^  the  king's  mother's 
secretary,  coming  into  Scotland,  and  of  his  errand  there,  tendings 
chiefly  to  persuade  the  king,  to  think  and  esteem  it  an  evil  presi* 
dent  for  princes  that  subjects  might  have  power  to  deprive  their 
lawful  sovereigns,  as  they  did  his  mother,  who  was  not  minded, 
by  any  means,  to  defeat  him,  either  of  the  present  government 
of  that  realm,  or  yet  of  the  possession  of  the  ci*own  and  inheri- 
tance thereof,  but  rather  to  assure  the  same  to  him :  and  that  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  assurance,  the  king  should  have  been 
advised  and  drawn  to  have  governed,  for  some  short  time  as 
prince,  calling  D' Aubigny  to  rule  as  governor  of  the  prince,  by 
commission  from  the  queen  his  mother,  until  the  king's  enemies 
-were  suppressed;  after  which  time  D 'Aubigny  should  have 
power  given  to  establish  and  resign  that  kingdom  to  the  king, 
by  his  mother's  voluntary  consent,  whereby  all  such,  as  had  be- 
fore been  in  action  against  the  queen  or  her  authority,  might  be 
brought  to  stand  in  the  king's  mercy.  And  for  that  the  king 
might  live  in  more  surety.  D' Aubigny  should  be  declared  both 
second  person  in  succession  of  that  crown,  and  also  lieutenant 
general  of  Scotland,  and  that  D'Aubigny,  before  his  departure 
out  of  France,  received  commission  from  the  king's  mother  t« 
the  effects  remembered  or  near  the  same.  That  in  this  behalf 
he  had  conference  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Ross,  and 
with  sir  James  Baford,  with  which  persons,  and  with  the  duke* 
of  Guise,  he  had  and  hath  frequent  intelligence,  and  by  sir  James 
Baford  he  was  advised  to  confer  with  the  lord  John  Hamilton 
before  his  repair  into  Scotland,  whereunto  he  agreed,  and  yet 
afterwards  he  sent  one  John  Hamilton  to  the  said  lord  John  to 
excuse  him  in  this  part,  alledging,^that  he  did  forbear  to  come 
to  him,  lest  thereby  he  should  mar  or  hinder  greater^  effects  to  be 
executed  by  him  in  Scotland. 

That  before  his  coming  into  that  realm,  the  nobility  and  coun- 
try were  well  quieted  and  united  in  good  concord,  with  great  love 
betwixt  the  king  and  nobility,  and  amongst  the  noblesse,  but  hath 
both  drawn  the  king  against  sundry  of  the  chiefest  of  his  nobility, 
that  have  been  most  ready,  and  have  expended  their  blood  and 
possessions  to  preserve  religion,  and  defend  the  king's  person* 

*  Colt.  Lib.  Calig.  C.   ,    An  orsNiiil. 
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his  government  and  estate,  and  also  hath  given  occasion  of  great 
suspicions  and  offence  to  be  engendered  betwixt  the  king  and 
bis  nobility,  and  especially  with  such  as  have  been  in  action 
against  the  king's  mother  and  her  authority,  who  by  force  and 
means  of  the  said  commission  and  practice,  should  have  been 
brought  into  most  dangerous  condition ;  and  who  also  may  find 
themselves  in  no  small  perill  while  he  possesses  the  king's  ^ar, 
abuseth  his  presence,  and  holdeth  such  of  the  principal  keys  and 
ports  of  his  realm,  as  he  presently  enjoyeth. 

That  he  hath  drawn  the  king  not  only  to  forget  the  great  bene- 
fits done  to  him  and  his  realm  >  by  the  queen's  majesty  of  Eng* 
land,  but  also  to  requite  the  same  with  sundry  signs  of  great 
unthankfulness,  and  wounding  therewith  the  honour  of  her  ma- 
les^, iand  thereby  hath  adventured  to  shake  the  happy  amity 
long  time  continued  betwixt  those  princes. 

^d  whereas  these  'griefs  were  to  be  repaired  by  gentle  lettere 
and  good  offers,  to  have  passed  and  been  done  betwixt  them  : 
In  which  respect  the  king  and  council  having  resolved  to  write 
to  her  majesty,  for  her  highness  better  satisfaction  in  the  late 
negotiation  or  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  of  Northberwick,  had  given 
order  to  the  king's  secretary  to  frame  that  letter  :  He  minding 
to  break  the  bond  of  amity  in  sunder,  willed  the  secretary  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  should  be  inserted  in  that  letter  whereby  the 
king  should  crave  any  thing  at  her  hands,  seeking  thereby  to  cut 
off  all  loving  courtesies  betwixt  them,  as  by  the  declaration  of 
the  said  secretary  may  be  better  learned,  and  thereupon  further 
approved. 

That  under  the  hope  and  encouragement  of  D'Aubigny's  pro« 
tection,  Alexander  King  presumed  with  that  boldness  to  make 
bis  lewd  harangue,  and  by  his  means  hath  hitherto  escaped  chas- 
tisement and  correction,  due  for  his  offence. 

That  sir  James  Baford,  condemned  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
king's  Geither,  hath  been  called  into  the  realm  by  Leimox,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  king.  And  whereas  the  ssdd  sir  James 
found  in  a  green  velvet  desk,  late  the  earl  of  Bothwell's,  and  saw 
and  had  in  bis  hands  the  principal  band  of  the  conspirators  in 
that  murder,  and  can  best  declare  and  witness  who  were  au- 
thors and  executors  of  the  same ;  he  is  drawn  by  Lennox  to 
suppress  the  truth,  and  to  accuse  such  as  he  himself  knoweth  to 
be  innocent ;  and  as  by  order  of  law,  will  be  so  found,  if  they 
may  have  due  trial,  which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  is  by  Lennox' 
means  denied. 


CThU  is  the  charee  ai^inst  D'Aubigoy,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter  by 
Wnlfiugtiiin  ;  but  hr  llafora  ther  mean  sir  James  Balfmir.3 
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No.  XLII.   (Vol.  II.  p.  133.) 

The  copy  of  the  king  of  France  his  directions  sent  to  Scot- 
land  with  Seineur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon.  Translated  out 
of  the  French.* 

FIRST9  on  their  majesty's  most  christian  part,  he  shall  make 
the  most  honourable  salutation  and  visiting  to  the  most  serene 
)dng  of  Scotland,  their  good  brother  and  little  son,  that  in  him 
is  possible. 

To  gi?e  him  their  letters  that  are  closed,  such  and  such  like 
as  they  have  written  to  him  with  their  hands,  and  to  show  ex- 
pressly the  perfect  friendship  and  singular  affection,  that  their 
majestys  bear  to  him,  and  to  bring  back  the  answer. 

To  take  heed  to  the  things  which  touch  near  the  most  serene 
king,  to  the  effect  that  his  person  may  be  in  no  danger,  but  that 
it  may  be  most  surely  preserved. 

And  that  he  be  not  hindered  in  the  honest  liberty  that  he 
ought  to  have,  and  that  no  greater,  or  straiter  guards  be  about 
tiun  than  he  had  before. 

And  such  like,  that  he  be  not  impeached  in  the  authority,  that 
Ood  hath  given  to  him  of  king  and  prince  sovereign  above  his 
subjects,  to  the  effect  he  may  as  freely  ordain  and  command  in 
his  affairs,  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  with  his  ordinary 
council,  as  he  was  used  to  do  of  before. 

That  his  nobility,  barons,  and  commonality  of  his  country  may 
have  their  free  liberty  to  resort  to  his  serene  majesty  without 
suspicion  of  greater  guards  or  more  armed  men  about  his  per- 
son than  the  use  was,  that  they  be  not  afraid  and  hindered  to  re- 
sort ;  and  further  that  the  segnieur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon  saH 
liberally  and  freely  speak  to  the  said  serene  king  and  council, 
requiring  the  re-establishing  of  that  that  may  or  hath  been  chan- 
ged or  altered. 

And  that  he  may  know  if  the  jirincipalls  of  the  nobilitjr  and 
other  men  of  good  behaviour  of  the  towns  and  commonality  of 
^e  country  conveens,  and  are  content  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment presently  with  the  said  serene  king,  to  the  end  that  if  there 
be  any  miscontent  he  may  travaile  to  agree  them  together,  and 
that  he  return  not  without  the  certainty  of  the  samine. 

And  if  he  may  understand  that  there  be  any  who  have  not  used! 
them  so  reverently  towards  the  said  serene  king  their  sovereign 
lord,  as  the  duty  of  their  obedience  required,  that  he  may  pray 
on  this  behalf  of  his  majesty  most  christian  the  said  serene  king 
his  good  brother,  giving  him  council  wholly  to  forget  the  same, 
and  exhorting  them  to  do  their  duty  towards  his  majesty,  in  time 
coming,  in  all  respects  with  the  obedience  and  true  subjectioa 
they  ought  him. 

»Ca1der\r.    MS.  lIistoi7,  tol.  3.  p  208. 
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Ancl  if  the  said  seigneur  de  la  Motte  perceives  the  said  serene 
king  to  be  in  any  matter  constrained  of  his  person>  authority,  li- 
l>erty,  and  disposition  of  his  affairs,  than  he  used  to  be,  and  not 
convenient  for  his  royal  dignity,  or  as  the  sovereignty  of  a  prince 
does  require,  that  he  use  all  moyen  lawful  and  honest  to  place 
him  in  the  samine,  and  that  he  imploy  as  much  as  the  credit  of 
his  most  christian  majesty  may  do  toward  the  nobility,  and  sub- 
jects of  that  country,  and  as  much  as  may  his  name,  with  the 
name  of  his  crown  towards  the  Scottish  nation,  the  which  he 
loves  and  confides  in  as  much  as  tliey  were  proper  Frenchmen. 

And  that  he  witness  to  the  said  serene  king,  and  his  estates  of 
his  consent,  and  to  all  the  nobility  and  principall  personages  of 
the  contry,  that  his  most  christian  majestie^will  continue  on  his 
part  in  the  most  ancient  alliance  and  confederacy,  which  he 
hath  had  with  the  said  serene  king  his  good  brother,  praying  his 
nobility  and  contry,  with  his  principall  subjects,  to  persevere  in 
the  samine,  in  all  good  understanding  and  friendship  with  him  ; 
the  which,  on  his  part,  he  shall  do,  observing  the  samine  most 
inviolable. 

Further,  his  most  christian  majesty  understanding  that  the  se*- 
rene  king  his  good  brother  was  contented  with  the  duke  of  Le- 
nox, and  his  servise,  the  said  signieur  de  la  Motte  had  charge  to 
pray  his  serene  majesty  that  he  might'  remaihe  beside  him  to 
his  contentment,  believing  that  he  should  more  willingly  inter* 
tain  the  points  of  love  and  confederacie,  betwixt  their  majestys 
and  their  contrys,  because  he  was  a  good  subject  to  them  both  ; 
and  if  he  might  not  remain,  without  some  alteration  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  estate,  that  he  might  retire  him  to  his  own 
house  in  the  said  contry,  in  surenes,  or  if  he  pleased  to  return  to 
France  that  he  might  surely— —*-and  if  it  please  his  seren^ 
majesty,  to  cause  cease  and  stay  the  impeachments,  that  are 
made  of  new  upon  the  frontiers,  to  the  effect  that  the  natural 
Frenchmen  may  enter  as  freely  into  the  contry,  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  of  before. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  purpose  of  diffamation,  nor  no 
speech  but  honourable  of  the  most  christian  king,  in  that  contry, 
but  such  like  as  is  spoken  most  honourably  of  the  serene  king 
of  Scotland  in  France. 

^  He  had  another  head  to  propone,  which  he  concealed  till  a 
little  before  his  departure,  to  wit,  that  the  queen,  the  king's  mo* 
ther,  was  content  to  receive  her  son  in  association  of  the  king- 
dom. 


Vol..  H.  <5.J 
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tor^  Hunsdon  to  sir  Froncis  Wokingham^  the  14/A  oj 
Augmti  1^^4t^/rQm  Bcrwtck^^ 

S», 
ACCORDINQ  to  my  fiorm^r  letters,  touchiDg  my  mtetsnc 
vitU  the  earl  of  Arran  ujjkio  Wednesday  last,  there  came  hither 
to  me  from  the  earl,  the  justice  derki  V)d  sir  William  Stuari« 
I5a{rtain  of  Dumbartoni  both  of  the  king's  privie  couiiqU,  to  treat 
vith  me  abou^  the  order  of  our  meetingi  referrmg  wholly  to  m^ 
to  appoiisi  the  hour,  and  the  number  we  should  meet  withal; 
90  a»  ve  concluded  the  place  to  be  Foutden,  the  hour  to  be  ten 
Q'Qlockt^nd  the  number  with  ourselves  to  be  1 3  of  a  ^de  ;  and 
tiie  rest  of  our  troops  to  stand  each  of  them  a  mile  from  tho 
fpurp  ;  the  one  on  the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  so 
1^  our  troops  were  two  miles  i^sunder  ;  I  was  not  many  horse* 
inen,  but  I  supplied  it  with  footmen,  where  I  had  one  hundred 
shot  on  hprse,  but  they  were  very  ne^gr  §00  horse  well  appointed : 
According  to  which  appointmenti  we  met  Testerday,  and  after 
scone  congr^ulations,  the  erle  fell  in  the  like  protestations  of 
hie  good  will  and  re^Kllness  to  serve  the  queen's  majesty,  before 
any  prince  in  the  world,  n^xt  his  sovereign,  as  he  had  done 
heretofpre  by  his  letters,  ^nd  rather  more ;  with  such  earnest 
TOWS,  as  unless  he  be  worse  than  a  devil,  her  majesty  may  dis* 
pose  of  him  si(  her  pleasure  -  tliis  being  ended,  I  entered  with 
}iim  touching  the  cause  I  had  to  d^al  with  him,  and  so  near  as  I 
could,  left  nothing  unrehesu-sed  that  I  had  to  charge  the  king  or 
him  with  any  unkind  dealing  toward  her  majesty  accQrding  to 
iny  instruptiofis,  which  without  any  delay  he  answered  presently} 
as  ye  shall  perceive  by  the  said  answers  sent  herewith  \  but  I  re* 
pl]^g  U|ito  him,  he  amplified  them  with  many  moe  circumstan- 
ces, but  to  this  effect.  Then  I  dealt  with  him  touching  th9 
point  of  her  miyesty's  sfttisfactiop,  for  the  uttering  such  practi- 
ces as  has  been  lately  set  on  foot  (ar  the  disquieting  of  her  ma- 
jesty find  her  estate,  whp  thereof  made  sundry  discourses 
what  marriages  have  b^^n  offered  to  his  majesty  by  sundrie 
princes,  and  by  wbat  n^eaus  the  earle  has  sought  to  divert  them, 
^JoA  for  what  causes ;  the  one,  for  Uiat  be  marriage  with  Spain 
or  France,  he  must  also  alter  his  religion,  which  as  be  is  sure 
the  kii\g  will  never  doe,  so  will  he  never  suffer  him  to  hear- 
ken unto  it,  so  long  as  he  has  any  credit  with  him ;  he  denys 
not  but  the  king  has  been  dealt  withal  be  practices  to  deal 
against  her  majesty,  which  he  has  so  far  denied  and  refused  to 
enter  into,  as  they  have  left  dealing  therein,  but  whatsoever  the 
king  or  he  knpweth  therein,  there  shall  be  nothing  hidden  from 
her  majesty,  as  her  majesty  shall  know  very  shortly  \  surely  it 
seems  by  his  spcechcjs,  that  if  the  king  would  have  yielded  therc;i 
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italto  there  had  been  no  Bnudl  cotnpenf  of  Prtndi  in  Scoflandere 
now  to  diaqoiet  her  majesty.— —-This  being  ended,  I  dealt  with 
iiim  earnestly  for  the  stay  of  this  parliament)  which  now  ap^ 
proacheth ;  or  at  the  least  that  there  may  be  nothing  done  there- 
itty  to  the  prejudice  of  these  noblemen  and  others  now  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  foriiEiulting  of  their  livings  and  goods ;  hereupon  he 
made  a  long  discourse  to  me,  first  of  the  earl  of  Angus  dealing 
about  the  earl  of  Morton,  then  of  his  going  out,  notwithstan^ 
ing  of  sundrie  gracious  offers  the  king  had  made  him,  then  <tf 
the  road  of  Ruthven,  how  that  presently  after  they  had  the  king's 
majesty  in  their  hands,  they  imprisoned  himself,  dealt  with  the 
king  for  putting  of  the  duke  out  of  the  realme,  the  king  refused 
JO  to  do,  they  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  wt>uld  not  he  shouM 
liatre  the  earl  of  Arran's  head  in  a  dish  ;  the  king  Mked  what  of- 
fence the  earl  had  made  ?  and  they  answered  it  must  be  so^  aoA 
should  be  so;  hereupon,  for  the  safeguard  of  Arran's  lifoy 
the  king  was  consent  to  send  away  the  duke,  and  yet  Arran 
afterwards  sundrie  times  in  danger  of  his  lifes  I  alledged 
unto  him  the  king's  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and  his 
acts  in  council,  that  they  had  done  nothing  but  for  his 
aervise,  and  with  his  good  liking  and  contentment,  who  an*-' 
swered  me  hfi  durst  do  no  otherwise,  nor  could  not  do  anything 
but  that  which  pleased  them,  with  such  a  number  of  other  their 
dealings  with  the  king  whflest  he  was  in  their  hands  as  are  too 
long  to  be  written,  and  too  bad  if  they  were  true ;  I  said 
the  king  might  have  let  the  queen's  majesty's  ambassadtH*  have 
known  his  mind  secretly,  and  her  majesty  would  have  relieved 
liim ;  he  answered,  that  the  king  was  not  ignorant  that  the  ap* 
prehensions  in  that  manner,  proceeded  from  Mr.  Bow's  prao« 
tice,  and  thereby  durst  not  impart  so  much  to  him,  and  yet  the 
king  was  content,  and  did  give  remission  to  as  many  as  would 
acknowlege  their  faults,  and  ask  remission,  and  such  as  would 
not,  he  thought  lit  to  banish,  to  try  their  further  loyalty,  in  which 
time  they  conspired  the  king's  second  apprehension,  and  the 
killing  of  the  earle,  and  others,  and  seduced  the  ministers  to 
their  faction,  and  yet  not  satisfied  with  these  conspiracies  and. 
treasonable  dealings  (as  he  terms  them)  are  entered  into  a  third, 
being  in  England  under  her  majesty's  protection,  to  dishonour 
her  majesty  as  &r  as  in  them  lyeth,  or  at  least  to  cause  the  king 
conceave  some  unkindness  in  her  majesty,  for  harbouring  ot 
them ;  I  wrote  to  yow  what  the  conspiracy  was,  the  taking  of  the 
kingt  the  killing  of  the  earle  of  Arran,  and  some  others,  the  taking 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  bringing  hbme  the  earles,  to  take 
charge  of  the  king  ;  all  which  (says  he)  is  by  Dnminion^ 
confessed,  and  by  the  provost  of  Glencudden  not  greatly  denied, 
and  the  constable  of  the  castle  thereupon  fled ;  the  earl  brought 
Drummond  with  him  as  far  as  Langton,  where  he  lay,  to  have  . 
eonfessed  the  conspiracy  before  me,  but  having  at  his  lighting 
received  a  blow  on  his  leg  with  a  horse,  so  as  he  could  bring 
him  no  further,  I  rrplicd  that  1  thought  verily  they  wonld  i.ot 
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work  any  such  {umctices  in  respect  of  the  queen's  malestsrisbs* 
ding  within  her  realme,  and  if  there  be  any  such  pracuces,  tl^y 
have  proceeded  from  others^  and  they  not  privie  unto  them  : 
and  that  if  it  be  not  apparently  proved  against  them^  that  it  will 
be  thought  to  be  some  practice  to  a^pgravate  the  fault,  and  to 
make  them  the  more  odious  to  the  king.  He  answered  me* 
that  it  should  be  proved  so  sufficiently,  that  they  should  not  be 
able  with  truth  to  deny  it,  for  their  own  hands  is  to  be  showed  to 
part  of  it,  and  therefore  concluded,  that  if  her  majesty  should 
so  press  the  king  for  them  at  this  time,  that  would  rather  hinder 
this  matter  of  the  amitty,  nor  further  it,  and  that  since  they  seek 
chiefly  his  life,  he  could  not,  in  any  reason,  seek  so  do  them  any 
good  ;  and  besides  he  assured  me,  that  if  he  would,  he  dare  not, 
this  hut  matter  being  Callen  out  as  it  is  ;  and  surely  if  this  mat- 
ter being  fidlen  out  as  it  is ;  and  surely  if  this  matter  had  not 
fallen  out,  I  would  not  have  dioubted  the  restoi-ing  of  the  earl  (^ 
Mar  very  shortly,  if  her  majesty  would  have  employed  me  there- 
in, but  for  the  earl  of  Angus,  I  perceive  the  king  is  persuaded 
tlax  both  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  Douglasses,  have  conceived  so 
mortal  an  hatred  against  him  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  about  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  as  if  they  were  at  home,  to-mor- 
row next,  they  would  not  leave  to  practice  and  conspire  the 
death  of  them  both,  and  therefore  a  hard  matter  to  do  any  thing 
for  him :  finally,  he  concluded  and  required  me  to  assure  her 
majesty  from  the  king,  that  there  shall  nothing  be  hid  from  her, 
nor  any  thing  left  undone  that  may  saUsfie  her  majesty  with 
jreason,  and  that  the  king  shall  never  do  any  thing  nor  consent  to 
have  any  thing  done  in  her  prejudice,  so  long  as  he  had  any  cre- 
dit with  him  or  a^ithority  under  him.  Having  this  far  proceed- 
ed, he  desired  to  shew  me  his  commission,  which  is  under  the 
great  seal,  to  himself  only,  which  is  as  large  as  may  be,  and  yet 
sundry  of  the  privie  council  there  with  him,  but  not  one  in  com- 
mission, nor  present,  nor  near  us  all  this  time,  having  spent  al- 
most five  hours  in  these  matters ;  he  presented  to  me  the  master 
of  Gray,  who  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  the  king  in  his  com- 
mendation, whom  I  perceive  the  king  means  to  send  to  her  majes- 
ty, and  therefore  requires  a  safe-conduct  for  his  passage,  which  I 
pray  yow  procure,  and  to  send  it  so  soon  as  you  may.  I  let  him  un- 
derstand of  the  lord  Seaton's  negociation  with  the  French  king; 
He  swore  to  me,  that  Seaton  was  but  a  knave,  and  that  it  was 
partly  against  his  will,  that  he  should  be  sent  thither.  But  his 
commission  and  mstruction  being  of  no  great  importance  ha 
yielded  the  sooner ;  and  if  Seaton  has  gone  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions, which  Arran  drew  himself,  he  will  make  Seaton  smart' for 
it.  Touching  William  Newgate,  and  Mark  Golgan,  he  protest- 
ed he  never  heard  of  any  such ;  he  says  there  was  a  little  poor 
soul,  with  a  black  beard,  come  thither  a  begging,  who  said  he  was 
an  enemy  to  Desmond,  to  which  he  gave  a  croun,  but  never  heard 
of  him  since,  and  for  any  Scots  man  going  i^ito  Ireland,  he  says 
itcrc  is  no  such  matter ;  if  there  be  there  xjiay  be  some  few  ras- 
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JUdt  that  be  knows  not  of;  and  touching  the  coming  of  any  je* 
suits  into  Scotland,  he  says  it  is  but  the  slanderous  deirise  of  the 
king's  enemys,  and  such  as  would  have  the  worid  believe  the 
king  were  ready  to  revolt  in  religion,  who  the  world  shall  well 
see  will  continue  as  constant  therein,  as  what  prince  soever 
professed  it  most ;  and  the  eari  himself  dos  protest  to  me,  that 
to  his  knowledge  he  never  saw  a  Jesuit  in  his  life,  and  did  as** 
sure  me  if  there^  was  any  in  Scotland,  they  should  not  do  so 
much  harm  in  Scotland,  as  their  ministers  would  do,  if  they 
preach  such  doctrine  as  they  did  in  Scotland ;  and  touching  one 
Ballenden,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  yow,  I  heard  from  Mr.  ColvilU 
the  earle  avows  constantly  that  be  knows  not,  nor  hath  not  heard, 
of  any  such  man,  but  he  would  inquire  at  the  justice  clerk,  and 
would  inform  me  what  he  could  learn  of  that;  thus  I  have  made 
yow  as  short  a  discourse  as  I  can  of  so  many  matters,  so  long 
discoursed  upon,  but  these  are  the  principal  points  of  all  our 
lalk,  so  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  and  for  this  time  I  commit 
yow  to  the  Almighty.    At  Berwick,  the  14th  of  August,  1584. 

The  king  is  very  desirous  to  have 
my  son  Robert  Gary  to  come  to  him, 
I  pray  yow  know  her  majesty's  pleasure. 


Arrcn^s  answers  to  the  griejffs  or  articles  proponed  to  thz 
lord  Hunsdon  set  down  in  another  form. 

AS  to  the  strait  and  severe  persecution  of  all  such,  aa  have 
been  noted  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the  queen's  majesty,  It 
cannot  appear  they  were  either  for  that  cause  punished,  or  hard- 
ly dealt  with,  since  his  majesty  of  late  has  been  so  careful  and 
^ligent  to  choice  out  good  instruments  to  deal  betwixt  her  ma- 
jesty and  him,  as  his  majesty  has  done  in  electing  of  your  Iord<> 
ship  and  me ;  besides  that  in  all  their  accusatioDs,  their  good  will 
and  affection  bom  to  her  majesty  was,  at  no  time,  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  capital  actions  of  treason  many  way  tried  now  be  the. ' 
whole  three  estates,  and  more  than  manifest  to  the  world. 

As  for  his  majesty  inhibiting  by  public  proclamation,  such  a$ 
were  banished,  not  to  repair  in  England  ;  the  bruits  and  whis- 
perings that  came  to  his  majesty's  ears,  of  their  conspiracies 
and  treasons,  which  since  83m  thev  accomplished,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  moved  his  majesty  to  inhibit  them  to  repair  to  any 
place,  so  near  his  majesty's  realm,  lest  they  should  have  at- 
tempted these  things,  which  shortly  they  did  attempt,  being  fer- 
tjher  off,  and  more  distant  both  by  sea  and  land. 

As  for  reception  of  Jesuits,  and  others,  licr  majesty's  fugitives, 
and  not  delivering  them  according  to  his  promise,  as  your  lord- 
ship propones,  his  majesty  would  be  most  glad,  that  so  it  might 
AW  out  by  your  Icrdihip's  travHes,  that  no  fugitive  of  cither 
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realme  tfhould  be  received  of  eitlier,  and  when  so  shall  be^  it 
ahall  not  fail  on  his  majesty's  part»  albeit  in  very  deed  this  timo 
bygone  his  majesty  has  been  constrained  to  receipt  her  majesty^a 
mean  rebells  and  fugitives,  contrar  his  good  naturallt  since 
her  majesty  hadi  receipt^  in  effect,  the  whole  and  greatest  rebella 
and  traitors  his  majesty  in  his  own  blood  ever  had ;  as  far  the 
agreement  with  his  majesty's  mother  anent  their  association,  his 
majesty  has  commanded  me,  in  presence  of  vonr  lordship's  ser* 
vantf  to  assure  her  majesty  ahd  your  lordship,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  that  it  is  altogether  Cilse,  and  an  untruth,  nor  any  such  l&e 
matter  done  yet 

His  majesty  has  also  commanded  me  to  assure  your  lordship^ 
ttat  it  is  also  false  and  untrue,  that  his  majesty  has,  by  an^  means 
direct  or  indirect,  sent  any  message  to  the  pope,  or  received  any 
from  him;  or  that  his  majesty  has  dealt  with  Spain  or  any  foreign* 
era,  to  harm  her  majesty  or  her  realm,  which  his  majesty  could 
have  no  honour  to  do,  this  good  intelligence  taking  place,  as  I 
hope  in  God  it  shall. 

As  concerning  the  contemptuous  usage  of  her  majesty's  min- 
isters, sent  unto  his  majesty,  his  majesty  used  none  of  them  so ; 
and  if  his  majesty  had,  sufficient  cause  was  given  by  them,  aa 
some  of  their  own  writs  do  yet  testify ;  as  I  more  particularly 
showed  your  lordship  at  Foulden,  at  our  late  meeting. 


No.  XLIV.   (Vol.  IL  p.  14^.) 

The  Scottish  queerCs  offers  upon  the  effect  of  her  liberty  pro- 
pounded by  her  secretary  Naw^  November^  1584.* 

THE  queen  my  mistress  being  once  well  assured  of  your  ma« 
jcsty's  amity, 

1.  Will  declare  openly  that  she  will  (as  it  is  sincerely  her 
meaning)  straitly  to  join  unto  your  majesty,  and  to  the  same  to 
yield  and  bear  the  cluef  honour  and  respect,  before  all  other  kings 
4nd  princes  in  Christendom. 

2.  She  will  swear,  and  protest,  aolemnly,  a  sincere  forgetful- 
ness  pf  all  wrongs  which  she  may  pretend  to  have  been  done  unto 
her  in  this  realm,  and  will  never,  m  any  sort  or  manner  whatso* 
ever,  shew  offence  for  the  same. 

3.  She  will  avow  and  acknowledge,  as  well  in  her  own  parti- 
cular name,  as  also  for  her  heirs  and  others  descending  of  her 
fi>r  ever,  your  majesty,  for  just,  true,  and  lawful  queen  of  £ng-> 
land. 

4.  And  consequently  will  renounce,  as  well  for  herself  as  for 
her  said  heirs,  all  rights  and  pretences  which  she  may  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  during  your  majesty's  life,  and  other 
prejudice. 
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5.  She  will  revoke  aU  acU  and  ehews*  by  her  her^ifore  made* 
«f  pretence  to  this  said  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  your  majesty* 
as  may  be  the  uking  of  the  arms  and  atile  of  queen  of  Engiandt 
kgr  the  commandment  of  king  Francis  her  late  lord  and  husbandl 

6.  She  will  renounce  the  pope's  bull  for  so  much  as  may  be 
expounded  to  turn  in  her  favour,  or  for  her  behoof,  touching  the 
ideprivation  of  your  majesty,  and  will  declare  that  she  will 
never  help  and  serve  herself  with  it. 

7.  She  will  not  prosecute,  during  your  majesty's  life,  by  open 
force  or  olherways,  any  public  declaration  of  her  right  in  the  suc*> 
.cession  of  this  realm,  so  as  secret  assurance  be  given  unto  hert 
^r  at  the  least  public  prondse,  that  no  deciding  thereof  shall  be 
jnade  in  the  prejudice  of  her,  or  of  the  king  her  son,  during  your 
majesty's  life,  nor  after  your  decease,  until  such  time  as  they 
have  been  heard  thereupon  in  public,  free,  and  general  assembly 
^  the  parliament  of  the  said  realm. 

8.  She  will  not  practice,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of 
your  majesty's  subjects,  neither  within  nor  out  of  your  realm» 
any  thing  tending  to  war,  civil  or  foreign,  against  your  majesty 
and  your  estate,  be  it  under  pretext  of  religion,  or  for  civil  and 
politick  government 

9.  She  will  not  mainUun  or  support  any  of  your  subjects  de- 
clared rebels,  and  convicted  of  treason  against  you. 

10.  She  will  enter  into  the  association  which  was  shewed  her 
at  Wingfield  for  the  surety  of  your  majesty's  life,  so  as  there  be 
mended  or  right  explicated  some  clauses  which  I  will  shew  to 
your  majesty,  when  I  shall  have  the  copy  thereof,  as  I  have  before 
time  required.  « 

1 1.  She  will  not  treat  with  foreign  kings  and  princes,  for  any 
war  or  troble  against  this  state,  and  wiu  renounce,  from  this 
time,  all  enterprises  made  or  to  be  made  in  her  favour  for  that 
respect. 

13.  Furthermore,  this  realm  being  assailed  by  any  civil  or  tdh 
reign  war,  she  will  take  part  with  your  majesty,  and  will  assist 
you  in  vour  defence  with  all  her  forces  and  means,  depending  of 
herself  and  with  all  her  friends  of  Christendom. 

13.  And  to  that  effect,  for  the  mutual  defence  and  maintcnanee 
of  your  majesty,  and  the  two  realms  of  this  isle,  she  will  enter 
with  your  majesty  in  a  league  defensive  as  shall  be  more  parti- 
cularly advised,  and  will  perswade  as  much  as  in  her,  the  king 
her  son  to  do  the  like.  The  leagues  with  all  paru  abroad  re- 
maining firm,  and  especially  the  antlent  league  between  France 
and  Scotland,  in  that  which  shall  not  be  against  this  present. 

14.  She  will  enter  into  a  league  offensive,  having  good  assur- 
ance or  secret  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  her  right  in 
the  succession  of  this  crown,  and  promise  that  happening  any 
breach  betwixt  Fi*ance  and  this  realm,  (which  she  prayeth  Crod 
never  to  happen)  the  just  value  of  her  dowry  shall  be  placed  for 
her  in  lands  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

^5.  For  assurance  of  her  promises  and  covenimtS)  she  doth 
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offer  to  abide  herself  in  this  realm  for  a  certain  time  (better  hes-< 
tagc  can  she  not  give  than  her  own  person)  which,  so  as  she  be 
kept  in  the  liberty  here  before  propounded,  is  not  in  case  to  es- 
ci4>e  secretly  out  of  this  country,  in  the  sickly  state  she  is  in,  and 
with  the  good  order  which  your  majesty  can  take  therein. 

16.  And  in  case  your  majesty  do  agree  to  her  full  and  whole 
deliverance,  to  retire  herself  at  her  will  out  of  this  realm,  the 
said  queen  of  Scota  she  will  give  sufficient  hosts^  for  such  time 
as  will  be  advised. 

17.  If  she  abide  in  this  realm,  she  will  promise  not  to  depart 
out  of  it  without  your  licence,  so  as  it  be  promised  unto  her  that 
her  state,  in  such  liberty  as  shall  be  accorded  unto  her,  shall  not 
be  in  any  sort  altered,  untiU  after  tryall  to  have  attempted  against 
your  life,  or  other  trouble  of  your  estate. 

18.  If  she  go  into  Scotland,  she  will  promise  to  alter  nothing 
there  in  the  religion  which  is  now  used  there,  she  being  suffered 
to  have  free  exercise  of  hers,  for  her  and  her  houshold,  as  it  was 
at  her  return  out  of  France  ;  and  further,  to  pull  out  every  root 
of  new  division  between  the  subjects,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of 
Scotland  shall  be  sifted  for  his  conscience,  nor  constrained  to  go 
to  the  service  of  the  contrary  religion. 

19.  She  will  grant  a  general  abolition  of  all  offences'|done 
against  her  in  Scotland,  and  things  shall  remain  there  as  they 
are  at  this  present,  for  that  respect,  saving  that  which  hath  been 
done  against  her  honour,  which  she  meaneth  to  have  revoked 
and  annulled. 

20.  She  will  travel  to  settle  a  sure  and  general  reconciliation 
between  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  to  cause  to  be  appointed 
about  the  king  her  son,  and  in  his  council,  such  as  shall  be  fit  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the 
amity  of  the  realm. 

21.  She  will  do  her  best  to  content  your  majesty,  in  favour  of 
die  Scots  lords  banished  and  refuged  hither,  upon  their  due  sub- 
mission to  their  princes,  and  your  majesty's  promise  to  assist 
the  said  queen  and  king  of  Scotland  against  them,  if  they  happen 
to  fall  into  their  former  faults. 

22.  She  will  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  her  son,  witli. 
the  advice  and  good  council  of  your  majesty. 

23.  As  she  will  pass  nothing  without  the  king  her  son,  se 
doth  she  desire  that  he  intervene  conjointly  with  her  in  this 
treaty  for  the  greater  and  perfecter  assurance  thereof;  for 
otherwise  any  thing  can  hardly  be  established  to  be  sound  and 
continue. 

24.  The  said  Scotch  queen  trusteth  that  the  French  king,  her 
good  brother,  according  to  the  good  affection  which  he  hath 
;dways  shewed  her,  and  hath  been  afresh  testified  unto  mc 
by  Mons»*  do  Mannissiere  for  this  said  treaty,  will  very 
willingly  intervene,  and  will  assist  her  for  the  surety  of  her 
promises, 

25.  And  so  will  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorrain,  following 
the  will  of  the  said  king,  wljl  bind  themselves  tlrereunto.- 
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96.  For  odier  kingfft  «nd  |>rindes  of  Christendolii)  she  vill  assay. 
to  obtain  the  like  of  them^  if  for  greater  solemnity  and  approba* 
jden  of  the  treaty  it  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

37.  She  doth  desire  a  speedy  answer,  and  final  conclusiou 
of  the  premises,  to  the  end  to  meet  in  time  with  all  incon- 
▼eniencies. 

98.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  to  strengthen  the  said 
treaty,  as  made  by  her  of  a  pure  and  frank  will,  she  desireth 
that  demonstration  be  made  of  some  releasement  of  her  cap-' 
tivity. 


Objections  against  the  Scottish  fueen^  under  secretary 
Waisinghame's  handj  November ^  1584. 

THE  queen  oT  Scots  is  ambitious,  and  standeth  ill-afiected  to 
her  majesty,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  but  that  her  liberty  should 
bring  peril  unto  her  majesty. 

That  her  enlargement  will  give  comfort  to  papists,  and  othe^ 
lU-afTected  subjects,  and  greatly  advance  the  opinion  had  of  her 
title  as  successor. 

That  as  long  as  she  shall  be  continued  in  her  majesty's  pos« 
session,  she  may  serve  as  it  were  a  gage  of  her  majesty's  surety, 
for  that  her  friends,  for  fear  of  the  danger  she  may  be  thrown 
into,  in  case  any  thing  should  be  done  in  her  favour,  dare  not  at- 
tempt any  thing  in  offence  of  her  majesty. 

N  h         r   ^^^^'  course  were  ft  to  be  taken  tuith  the 

teoA      *     I         queen  of  Scots ^  either  to  be  enlarged  or 
V.        not.* 

THE  course  to  be  taken  with  the  said  queen  niay  be  considers 
ed  of  in  three  degrees;  either, 

1.  To  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  as  she  now  is. 

2.  To  restrain  her  of  the  present  liberty  she  now  hath. 

3.  Or  to  set  her  at  liberty  upon  caution. 

1.  Touching  the  first,  to  continue  her  under'custody  in  that 
state  she  now  is ;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  princes  that  fa- 
vour that  queen,  upon  the  complaint  she  maketh  of  hard  usap^c, 
are  greatly  moved  with  commiseration  towards  her,  and  promise 
to  do  their  endeavour  for  her  liberty,  for  which  purpose  her  mi- 
nisters solicit  them  daily. 

And  to  move  them  die  more  to  pity  her  case,  she  accjuainted 
them  with  her  ofiers  made  to  her  majesty,  which  appeared  to  be 
no  less  profitable  than  reasonable  for  her  majesty,  so  as  the  re-« 

•Cmt.  Ub.  C«i.  jr. 
Vol.  it.  .'^  K 
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fosal  and  rejecting  giveth  her  friends  and  finroorera  cause  to- 
think  her  hardly  dealt  vtthal,  and  therefore  may,  with  the 
better  gpround  and  reason,  attempt  somewhat  for  the  setting  of 
her  at  liberty. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  siud  queen,  upon  this  refusal,  finding 
her  case  desperate,  will  continue  her  practise  under  hand,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  for  her  delivery,  but  to  attain  to  the 
present  possession  of  tlus  crown  upon  her  pretended  title,  as  she 
hath  hitherto  done,  as  appeareth,  and  is  most  manifest  by  letters 
and  plots  intercepted,  and  chiefly  by  that  late  alteration  of  Scot- 
land, which  hath  proceeded  altogether  by  her  direction,  whereby 
a  gap  is  laid  open  for  the  malice  of  all  her  majesty's  enemies, 
so  as  it  appeareth  that  this  manner  of  keeping  her,  with  such 
number  of  persons  as  she  now  hath,  and  with  liberty  to  write 
and  receive  letters  (being  duly  considered)  is  offensive  to  the 
princes,  the  said  queen's  friends ;  rather  chargeable,  than  profit- 
able to  Hep  majesty ;  and  subject  to  all  such  practices  as  may 
peril  her  majesty's  person  or  state,  without  any  provision  for 
her  majesty's  safety,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be  liked  of. 

2.  Touching  the  second,  to  restrain  her  in  a  more  straighter 
degree  of  the  liberty  she  hath  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  remedy  very  apt  to  stop  the 
course  of  the  dangerous  practices  fostered  heretofore  by  her^ 
For,  true  it  is,  that  this  remedy  might  prove  very  profitable,  if 
the  realm  of  Scotland  stood  in  that  sort  devoted  to  her  majesty, 
as  a  few  years  past  it  did ;  and  if  the  king  of  that  realm  were  not 
likely,  as  well  as  for  the  release  of  his  mother,  as  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  both  their  pretended  titles^  to  attempt  somewhat 
against  this  realm  and  her  majesty,  wherein  he  should  neither 
lack  foreign  assistance,  nor  a  party  here  within  this  realm :  But 
the  king  and  that  realm  standing  affected  as  they  do,  this  re^ 
strain t,  instead  of  remedying,  is  likely  to  breed  these  inconveni* 
encies  following : 

First,  it  will  increase  the  offence  both  in  htm,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  princes  her  friends,  that  misliked  of  her  restraint. 

Secondly,  It  will  give  them  just  cause  to  take  some  way  of 
redress. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  doubted,  that  it  may  provoke  some  desperate 
Ill-disposed  person,  all  hope  of  her  liberty  removed,  to  attempt 
somewhat  against  her  majesty's  own  person  (a  matter  above  all 
others  to  be  weifjhed)  which  inconvcniency  being  duly  consider- 
ed, it  will  appear  manifestly,  that  the  restraint,  in  a  straighter 
degree,  is  likely  to  prove  a  remedy  subject  to  very  hard  events. 

The  latter  dfcgree,  whether  it  were  fit  to  set  the  said  queen  at 
liberty,  ministereth  some  cause  of  doubt,  touching  the  manner 
of  the  liberty,  in  what  sort  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  whether 
to  be  continued  here  within  the  realm,  or  to  be  restored  into  her 
own  country. 

But  fii^st,  this  proposition,  before  the  particularities  be  weighed' 
i&  to  be  considered  in  generality. 
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For  it  is  very  hard  for  a  well-afifected  subject,  that  tendereth 
her  majesty's  surety,  and  weigheth  either  the  nature  of  the  Scot-* 
tish  queen,  being  inclined  toambidon  and  revenge,  or  her  form- 
•ev  actions,  what  pracdces  she  hath  set  on  foot  most  dangerous 
for  her  majesty  and  this  realm,  to  allow  of  her  liberty,  being  not 
made  acquainted  wkh  such  causes  as  time  hath  wrought,  to  make 
it  less  perilous  than  it  hath  been,  nor  iirith  such  cautions  as  may, 
in  some  sort,  be  devised  to  prevent  both  her  ambition  and  ma* 
Uce ;  and  therefore,  to  make  this  apparent. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  danger  that  was  in  the  mother, 
is  now  grown  to  be  in  the  son.  He  pretcndeth  the  same  title 
ahe  doth :  Such  as  do  alTect  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  do 
affect  him  (and  he  is  the  more  daifigerous  for  that  he  is  unmarri* 
od,  which  may  greatly  advance  his  fortune ;  and  that  he  is  a  man, 
whereby  he  may  enter  into  action  in  his  own  person)  where  she 
IS  restrained,  he  is  at  liberty ;  his  own  realm  is  now  altogether  at 
his  devotion,  and  the  party  affected  to  this  crown  abased  ;  so  as 
the  matter  duly  considered,  neither  her  liberty  nor  restraint  doth 
'greatly  alter  the  case  for  perils  towards  her  majesty,  unless  by 
auch  promises  as  may  be  made  by  way  of  treaty  with  her,  thM 
danger  likely  to  grow  from  the  king  her  son  to  be  provided  for. 

But  in  this  behalf  it  may  be  objected,  that  so  long  as  the  mo- 
ther remains  in  her  majesty's  hands,  the  king  will  attempt  nothing 
for  fear  of  his  mother's  peril. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  first,  That  they  hope  that 
her  majesty,  being  a  prince  of  justice,  and  inclined  to  mercyi 
will  not  punish  the  mother  for  the  son's  offence,  unless  he  shall 
be  found;  by  good  proof,  culpable.  Secondarily,  That  men 
will  not  be  over  hasty,  considering  in  what  predicament  the 
king  standeth  touching  his  expectation  of  this  crown,  to  advise 
any  thing  that  in  time  future  may  be  dangerous  to  the  giver  of 
such  council  as  may  reach  to  his  mother's  peril. 

And  lastly,  the  taking  away  of  his  mother,  he  being  strong  iti 
the  field  through  both  foreign  assistance,  and  a  party  here 
within  the  realm,  will  appear  so  weak  a  remedy  (which  may 
rather  exasperate  both  him  and  her  party,  to  proceed  with  more 
courage  and  heat  to  revenge,  if  any  such  hard  measure  should  b^ 
offered  unto  her)  as  they  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  above  spe*- 
cified,  that  no  such  extremity  will  be  used. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty  will 
greatly  encourage  the  papists  both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  here* 
in,  if  the  provision  be  duly  considered,  that  may  be  made  by 
parliament  both  here  and  ^ere,  they  shall  rather  find  cause  of 
discomfort  than  otherwise. 

These  two  doubts  being  resolved,  and  the  perils  that  was  in  the 
mother  appearing  most  manifestly  to  be  seen  in  the  son  accom- 
panied witli  more  danger,  with  due  consideration  had  also  of  such 
remedies  as  may  be  provided  for  the  preventing  of  thfi  dangers, 
(bat  her  liberty  may  minister  j^st  cause  to  doubt  of;  there  will  be 
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good  cause  of  hope  found,  that  the  same  will  rather  breed  ben^^ 
thai)  perils. 

Now  it  resteth  in  what  sort  the  said  liberty  shall  be  perform-* 
ed  ;  if  it  shall  be  thought  meet  she  shall  be  continued  within  the 
realm  with  some  limitation,  especially  in  that  place  where  ^e 
now  resideth,  the  country  round  about  being  so  infected  in  re- 
ligion as  it  is,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  will  very  much  in- 
crease the  corruption,  and  falling  away  in  that  behalf.  Besides, 
she  could  have  commodity,  with  much  more  ease  and  speed,  to 
entertain  practices  within  this  realm,  than  by  being  in  her  own 
country. 

If  abroad  freely  without  limitation  either  in  Scotland  or  France, 
then  shall  her  majesty  lose  the  gaees  of  her  safety,  then  shall 
^hc  be  at  hand  to  give  advice  in  furtherance  of  such  practices, 
as  have  been  laid  for  to  stir  trouble  in  this  realm,  wherein  sh^ 
hath  beeu  a  principal  party. 

For  the  first,  it  is  answered  before,  that  the  respect  of  any 
perils  that  may  befal  unto  her,  will  in  no  sort  restrain  her  son. 
For  the  other,  if  it  be  considered  what  harm  her  advice  will  work 
l^to  herself,  in  respect  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  pro- 
vision that  may  be  made  in  parliament  here,  it  is  to  be  thought, 
that  she  will  then  be  well  advised,  before  she  attempt  any  such 
matter,  which  now  she  may  do  without  perill.  Besides  such 
princes,  as  have  interposed  their  faith  and  promise  for  her,  can^ 
not  with  honour  jissist  her,  wherein  the  French  king  will  not 
|)e  found  very  forward,  who,  in  most  friendly  sort,  hath  lately  re- 
jected all  such  requests,  propounded  either  by  her,  or  her  son's 
ministers,  that  might  in  any  way  offend  her  majesty.  And  so  to 
conclude,  seeing  the  cause  of  her  grief  shall  be  taken  away ;  the 
French  king  gratified,  who  is  a  mediator  for  her,  and  will  raislike, 
tjhat,  bv  any  Spanish  practice,  she  should  be  drawn  to  violate  her 
faith,  that  the  rest  of  the  princes  shall  have  no  just  cause  of  of- 
fence, but  rather  to  think  honourably  of  her  majesty  considering ' 
the  Scottish  queen's  carriage  towards  her,  which  hath  deserved 
no  way  any  such  favour ;  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  shall  be  re- 
stored, who  will  be  a  good  sti^y  of  such  counsells  as  may  tend  to 
the  troubling  of  this  realm,  especially  having  so  good  a  ground  of 
warrant  as  the  parliament  to  stand  unto ;  the  charges  and  perills 
which  her  practices  might  have  bred  to  this  realm  shall  be  avoid- 
ed; and  lastly,  the  hope  of  the  papists  shall  be  taken  away,  by 
such  good  provisions,  as  in  both  the  realms  may  be  made,  where« 
by  the  perills  that  might  fall  into  her  majesty's  own  person  (a 
ynatter  of  ^11  others  to  be  weighed)  shall  be  avoided,  when  by  the 
rhange  that  may  grow  by  any  such  wicked  and  ungodly  practice, 
ihey  sJxaU  ffce  their  case  in  no  way  relieved  in  point  of  religioni 
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Reasons  to  induce  her  majesty  to  proceed  in  the  treaty 
under  secretary  Walsbigham^s  hand.^ 

THAT  such  plots  as  have  of  late  years  been  devised  (tending 
to  the  raising  of  troftble  within  this  realm)  have  grown  from  the 
Scots*  queen's  ministers,  and  favourers,  not  without  her  allow- 
ance and  seeking :  Or, 

That  the  means  used  by  the  said  ministers,  to  induce  princes 
to  give  ear  to  the  said  plots,  is  principally  grounded  upon  some 
commiseration  had  of  their  restraint. 

That  the  stay,  why  the  said  plots  have  not  been  put  in  execu- 
tion, hath  proceeded,  for  that  the  said  princes  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  entertained  with  home  and  domestic  troubles. 

That  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  that  now  their  realms  begin 
to  be  quiet,  that  somewhat  will  be  attempted  in  her  favours  by 
the  said  princes. 

That  it  is  also  to  be  doubted,  that  somewhat  may  be  attempted 
by  some  of  her  fautors  in  an  extraordinary  sort,  to  the  perill 
of  her  majesty. 

That  for  the  preservation  thereof,  it  shall  be  convenient  for  her 
majesty  to  proceed  to  the  finishing  of  the  treaty,  not  long  sithcncc 
begun  between  her  and  the  said  queen. 

No.  XLV.  (Vol.  II.  p.  156.) 

Letter  of  queen  Mary  to  queen  EiizabethA 
Madame  ma  boone  Seur, 

M'ASSEURANT  que  vous  avez  en  communication  d'une 
lettre  do  Gray  que  vostrc  homme  Seraer  me  livra  hier  soubz  Ic 
nom  dc  mon  filz  y  recongnoissant  quasi  de  mot  a  la  mot  mes» 
mes  raisons  que  le  dit  Gray  m'escrivit  en  chifre  estant  dernierc- 
mcnt  pres  dc  vous  desmoutrant  la  sufhsancc  k  b9nnc  intention 
du  personage  je  vous  prieray  seulcmcnt  suivant  cc  que  si  dcvant 
je  vous  ay  tant  instantement  importun6  que  vous  me  permettiez 
desclaircir  librement  £c  ouvertcment  ce  point  de  Tassociation 
d'cntre  moy  Sc  mon  filz  8c  me  dessier  les  mains  pour  proceder 
lui  comme  je  jugeray  estre  requis  pour  son  bien  &c  le  mien.  Et 
j'cntreprendz  quoy  que  Ton  vous  die  &  puisse  en  rapporter  do 
faire  mentir  ce  petit  brouillon  qui  persuade  par  aucuns  de  vos 
ministres  a  entrepris  cette  separation  entrc  moy  &  mon  enfant,  & 
your  y  commencer  je  vous  supplie  m'octroyer  qui  je  puisse  par* 
ler  t  ce  justice  clerk  qui  vous  a  este  nouvcllcment  envoyc  i>our 
mandcr  par  luy  a  mon  /ilz  mon  intention  sur  ccla,  ce  qui  je  me 
promis  que  ne  ma  refuserez,  quant  cc  nc  seroit  que  pour  demon* 
trer  en  effect  la  bonne  intention  que  vous  m'avcz  asscurec  avoii- 

»  Cott  lib.  Cal.  C.  %.  t  Cotl,  Lib.  Col,  B.  VJII  fol.  1-17.  An  original. 
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a  Taccord  &  entretien  de  naturel  deyoir  entre  la  mere  &  ren&nt 
qui  dit  en  bonnes  termes  estre  empesche  pour  vous  me  tenant 
captive  en  un  desert  ce  que  vous  ne  pourrez  mieux  desmentir  & 
faire  paroitre  vostre  bon  desir  a  notre  union  que  me  donnant  les 
moyens  d'f  proceder>  £c  non  m'en  retenir  8c  empescher  comme 
aucune  de  vos  ministres  pretendent  a  iin  dc  iaisser  toujours  lieu 
a  leur  mauvais  &  sinistres  practiques  entre  nous.  La  lettreporte 
que  Tassociation  n'est  pas  pass^e,  aussi  ne  luy  ai  je  jamais  ditf 
bienque  mon  filz  avoit  accepts ;  8c  que  nous  en  avions  convenu 
ensemble,  comme  Tacte  sign^  de  sa  main,  Sc  ces  lettres  tant  a 
moy,  que  en  France  en  font  foy,  ayant  donne  ce  meme  lemoignaga 
de  sa  bouche  propre  a  plusieurs  ambassadeurs  ^  personnes  de 
credit,  s'excusant  de  ne  Toser  faire  publier  par  craint  de  vous 
seulement,  demandant  forces  pour  vous  resister  d'avant  de  ce 
declarer  si  ouvertement  estant  joumellement  persuade  au  con- 
traire  par  vos  ministres  qui  luy  prometoyent  avecque  une  entre* 
ii-e  a  Yorck  le  faire  declarer  votre  heretier.  Au  surplus  Madame 
quand  mon  enfant  seroit  si  malheureux  que  de  s'opiniastrer  en 
cette  extreme  impiete  8c  ingratitude  vers  moy,jene  puispenser' 
que  vous  non  plus  qu'aucun  aultre  prince  de  la  Chretient6  !e 
Toulissiez  eu  cela  applaudir  ou  meintenir  pour  luy  fayre  acquerir 
ma  malediction  ains  que  plutos  introviendrez  pour  luy  figure  re- 
congnoitre  laraison  trop  juste  8c  evidant  devant  Dieu  8c  les  horn* 
ines.  Helas  8c  encores  ne  luy  vouloir  j'en  ofter,  mays  donner 
avec  droit  ce  qu'il  tient  par  usurpation.  Je  me  suis  du  tdut 
commise  a  vous,  8c  fidelement  faites  si  ii  vous  plest  que  je  ne  en 
soye  pis  qu'aupravant,  8c  que  le  faulsete  des  uns  ne  prevale  des- 
vant  la  veritie  vers  vous,  pour  bien  recevant  mal,  8c  la  plus 
grande  affliction  que  me  scaurroit  arriver  a  scavoir  la  perte  de 
mon  fils.  Je  vous  supplie  de  me  mander  en  casqu'il  persiste  en 
cette  m'esconnoissance  dc  son  devoir,  que  de  luy  ou  de  moy  il 
vous  plaist  advouer  pour  legiuime  roy  ou  royne  d'Ecosse,  8c  si 
Tous  aves  agreable  de  poursuivre  avec  moy  a  pan  la  trsut^  com- 
mence entre  nous  de  quoy  je  vous  requiers  sans  plus,  attendre  de 
response  de  ce  mal  gouvernd  enfant  vous  en  requerrant  avec  au* 
tant  d'afiection  que  je  sens  mon  coeur  oppress^  d*ennuy.  Pour 
Dicu  souvencz  vous  de  la  promesse  que  m'avez  faites  de  me 
prendre  en  votre  protection  me  raportant  de  tout  a  vous,  &  sur  ce 
prian.  Dieu  qu'il  vous  viucille  preserver  de  touts  vos  ennemys 
&  dissimulez  amys,  comme  je  le  desire  de  me  consoler  8c  de  me 
venger  de  ceuiz  qui  pourchassent  un  tel  malheur  entre  la  mere 
&  Tcnfant.  Je  cesseray  de  vous  troubler,  mais  non  a  m'ennuier 
que  je  ne  receive  quelque  consolation  de  vous  8c  de  Dieu  encore 
on  coup  je  le  supplie  de  vous  garder  de  tout  peril.  Futhbery, 
XII  Mars.  ^ 

Votre  fidelement  vouefe  soeur 

8c  obeissant  (ousine, 

MARIE  0. 
A  la  reyne  d'Anglcterre 
madame  ma  bonne  sceur  & 
CDusine. 
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^o.XLVI.     (Vol.  II.  p.  156.) 
A  testament  by  ^  Mary.* 

.[]N.  B.  The  following  paper  was  transcribed  by  the  rev.  Mr, 
'Crawford  late  regius  professor  of  church  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  this  paper,  according  to  hiin# 
19  written  by  Nau^,  Mary's  secretary,  the  rest  with  the 
queen's  own  hand.  What  is  marked  CO  ^^  ^^  ^^  queen's 
hand.] 

CONSIDER  ANT  par  ma  condition  presente  Pestat  de  vie  hur 
Qtaine,  si  incertain,  que  personne  ne  s'en  peust>  ou  doibt  asseu- 
rer,  sinnon  soubs  la  grande  et  infinie  misericorde  de  Dieu .  £t 
me  voulant  prevaloir  d'iceile  contre  tous  les  dangers  et  accidens^ 
qui  me  pourroient  inopinement  survenir  en  cette  captivit6,  mes- 
mes  a  cause  des  grandes  et  longues  maladies,  ou  j'ay  et£  detenue 
jusques  a  present ;  j'ay  advise  tandis  que  j'ay  la  commodite,  011 
raison  en  jugement,  de  pourvoir  apres  ma  mort  la  salut  de  moa 
ame,  enterrement  de  mon  corps  et  disposition  de  mon  bien,  estat;, 
&  affaires,  par  ce  present  mon  testament  et  ordonnance  do  mon 
dernier  volont^,  qui  s'ensuyt. 

Au  nom  du  Pere,  du  Filz,  et  du  benoite  St.  Esprit.  Premiere- 
ment,  me  recongnoissant  indigne  pecheresse  avec  plus  d'offences 
envers  mon  Dieu,  que  de  satisfaction  par  toutes  les  adversities 
que  j'ay  souffert ;  dont  je  la  lou  sa  bonte.  Et  m'appuyant  sur  la 
eroix  de  mon  Sauveur  et  Redempteur  Jesus  Christ.  Je  recom- 
mende  mon  ame  a  la  benoiste  et  individue  Trinity,  et  aux  prieres 
de  la  glorieuse  Vierge  Marie,  et  des  tous  les  aoges  samcts  he 
aainotes  de  paradis,  esperant  par  leur  meritcs  et  intercession, 
estre  ayde6  a  obtenir  de  estre  faicte  participante  avec  eulx  de  fe-^ 
licite  eternelle.  Et  pour  m'y  acheminer  de  cueur  plus  net  et 
entier  despoillant  des  a  present  tout  ressentiment  des  injures, 
oalomnies,  i^bellions,  et  aultres  offenses,  qui  me  pourroint  avoir 
este  factes  durant  ma  vie,  par  mes  subjets  rebelles  et  aultres 
ennemis ;  J'en  retriet  la  vengeance  a  Dieu,  &  le  supplie  leur 
pardonner,  de  n^esme  affection,  que  je  luy  requiers  pardons  a  mes 
faultes,  et  a  tous  ceuls  et  celles  que  je  puis  avoir  offense  de 
faicts  ou  de  parolles.    Je  vdwlx  et  ordonne,  &c. 

[The  two  following  paragraphs  contain  directions  concerning 
the  place  and  circumstance  of  her  bui  ial.] 

Pour  ne  contrevenir  a  la  gloirc,  honneur,  et  conser\'ation  de 
PEgllsc  catholique,  apostolique  et  Romaine,  en  la  quelle  je  venlx 
vivre  et  mourir,  si  le  prince  d'Escosse  mon  filz  y  puest  etre  re- 
duiet  contre  la  roauvaise  nourriture,  qu'il  a  prise  a  mon  trcs 
grand  regret  en  I'hcrcsie  de  Calvin  entrc  mes  rebelles,  je  In 

•  Cott  Lib.  Veipas.  U  IG,  p.  41'? 
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laisse  seul  ct  unique  heritier  de  mon  royaume  d^Es^osse,  de 
droict  que  je  pretende  justemcnt  en  a  la  Couronne  d'Angleterre 
ct  pays  qui  en  dependent,  et  generallement  'de  tous  et  chacun 
mes  meubles  et  immeublcs  qui  resteront  apres  ma  mort,  et  ex- 
ecution de  ce  present  testament. 

Si  non,  et  que  mon  dit  filz  continue  a  vivre  en  la  dite  heresi^^ 
Je  cede,  transporte,  et  faicte  don  "  de  touts  ct  chacuns  mes 
"  droicts,  que  je  pretende  &  puis  pretendre  a  la  couronne  d'Ang- 
**  leterrc,  et  aultres  droicts,  seigneuries,  ou  royaulmcs  en  dc- 
**  pendantz,  au  roy  catholique,  ou  aultre  de  siens  qy'il  luy  plaira^ 
<*  avesques  advis,  consentement  de  sa  saintet6  ;  tant  pour  le  voyp 
"  aujourdhuy  le  seul  seurs  dppui  de  la  religion  catholique,  que 
«  pour  reconnoissance  de  gratuites  faveurs  que  moy,  et  Ics  miens 
«  recommandez  par  moy,  ont  avons  receu  de  luy  en  ma  plus 
«  grande  necessity ;  ct  resguard  aussi  au  droict  que  luy  roesme 
<^  peut  pretendre  a  ces  ditz  royaulmes  etpays,  je  Ic  supplie  qu'en 
"  recompence  il  preign  alliance,  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine,  et 
'*  si  il  ce  pleut  de  celle  de  Guise,  pour  mcmoire  de  la  race  de 
"  laquelle  je  suis  sortie  au  coste  de  Mere,  n'a  ayant  de  celuy  de 
"  mon  pore,  que  mon  seul  enfant,  lequel  estant  Catholique  j"ay 
"  tousjours  vou^  pour  une  de  ses  filles,  si  il  luy  plaisoit  d'accep- 
"  ter,  ou  faillant  une  de  ses  niepces  marine  comme  sa  fille. 

"  Je  laysse  mon  iilz  a4a  protection  du  roy,  de  prince,  et  dues 
"  dc  Lorraync  et  de  Guisne,  el  du  Mayne,  aux  quelz  je  rccom- 
«  mendc  et  son  estat  en  Escosse,  et  mon  droict  en  Angletterrc, 
"  si  il  est  catholique,  et  quelle  !c  parlie  de  ceste  royne." 

Je  faitz  don  ad  "  compt6  de  Lenox"  de  compte  de  Lenox  tcnu 
par  feu  son  pere,  et  commando  mon  Rltz,  comme  mon  heretier 
ct  successeur,  d'obcyr  en  cest  en  droit  a  mon  volont^. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne  touted  Ics  sommes  et  denicrs,  qui  sc  tro- 
veront  par  moys  deucs,  tien  mis  cause  de  droict  estre  faits  "  a 
Lohliven"  etre  promptement  pay6e  et  acquitt^s,  et  tout  tort  et 
griefs  repares  par  Icsdits  exccuteurs  desquelz  J'cn  charge  la 
conscience.     Oultre,  Sec. 

[Follow  two  or  three  paragraphs  concerning  particular  lega- 
cies, and  then  is  added]  Faict  au  manior  de  Sheffeld  en  Angle- 
terre  le  jour  de Mil  cinq  cens  soix  ant  &  dix  sept 

After  a  large  blank  page  follows  in  the  queen's  hand.  "  Si 
«  mon  filz  mcurt,  au  comte  de  Lenox,  au  Claude  Hamilton  le- 
"  quel  se  montrera  le  plus  fidellc  vers  moy,  et  plus  constant  en 
"  religion,  au  jugement  de  —  Dues  de  Lorraine  et  de  Guyse, 
"  ou  je  le  rapport  sua  cc  de  ceulx,  a  que  j'auray  donnay  le  charge 
"  de  trayter  avcsque  eux  de  par  moy  et  ceulx,  a  condition  de  cc 
"  marrier  ou  alUer  en  la  dite  mayson  on  par  leur  advis." 

Follow  near  tAvo  pages  of  particular  legacies.  "  Et  le  remets 
<*  ma  tante  de.Lenox  au  droict  quelle  peut  pretendre  a  la  cont€ 
"  d'Angous  avant  Tacort  fait  par  mon  commahdement  cntre  ma 
"  dite  tante  de  Lenox  et  Ic  comte  dc  Morton,  vcu  qiiil  a  cst« 
*'  fait  8c  par  le  feu  roy  mon  Mary  ct  moy,  sur  la  promesse  de  sa 
<*  fidellc  assistance^  si  hiy  et  moy  cncourions  dangier  ct  bcsoing 
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^  ^kfA^  ce  qii'U  rom|ut,  s'eDtendaot  secretettient  au  I6s  noa  en- 
*^  nemies  rebelles,  qQ'attem|>tprieiit  contr«  sa  rie^  et  pour  ceat- 
<*  effect  pris  les  aftnes,  et  out  port6  les  bannieres  desploi^^Sy 
^  contre  notts^  je  revoque  aussi  toute  autre  dou  que  je  luy  ay 
^  hit  de  cont6  do  Morton  sur  promeases  de  ses  bona  services  a 
*^  adYenir,  et  entends  que  la  dite  Cont^  aoit  reuide  a  la  couronney^ 
<*  si  ell  se  trouve  y  partenir,  comme  ses  trahisons  taat  en  la  mort 
^  de  mon  feu  Mary,  que  en  mon  banistementt  et  poursuit  de  la 
^<  mien  ne  Tont  merits.  Et  defends  a  mon  filz  de  ce  jamays  ser«. 
*'  Tire  de  luy  pour  de  luy  pour  la  hayne  quHl  aye  a  ses  parenia^ 
'^  la  quelle  je  cndna  ne  a'eatende  Juaquea  a  luy,  le  connoiaaant. 
"  dtt  tout  afectionnft  aux  ennemb  de  mon  droite  en  ce  royaume, 
i(  du  quel  il.eatpenconnaire. 

^  Je  recommende  mon  aepreu  Francois  Stuart  a  mon  filz,  et 
<*  luy  commande  detenlr  prea  de  luy  et  s'enaervity  et  je  luy  lusso 
^  le  bien  du  conte  de  BcMiuel  son  oncle,  en  respect  qu'il  est  de 
*^  mon  sang)  mon  ailleul,  et  ma  est^  laisae  en  lutelle  par  aoa 
•*  pere. 

M  Je  declare  que  mon  frere  baatard  Robert  Abb6  de  St.  Croija 
<^  n*a  en  que  par  circonyention  Orkenay,  et  que  le  ne  fut  jamaya 
*<  mon  intention,  comme  il  apret  par  la  revocation  que  j'ay  fayt6^ 
^  depuya,  et  et6  auaai  faite  d'avant  la  asge-  de  xxv  ans,  ce  qu& 
^  j'aimoia  deliberer  ai  11  ne  m*euaaent  prenner  par  prison  de  ae 
^  de  defayre  aulx  eatata  je  veulx  done  que  Orkenay  soit  reuno 
*^  a  la  coronne  comme  dne  deplus  neceasaires  pour  mon  filz,  fe 
'^  sans  mayson  ne  pourra  etre  bien  tenue. 

*^  Le  fillea  de  Morrane  parvient  acceasi  heriter,  ains  revient 
'^  la  contd  a  la  Couronne,  ai  il  luy  pleat  luy  donner  sa  ou 

^*  fille  en  marriaage,  et  il  nome  Ten  aienne  ligne." 

No.  XLVII.  (Vol.  II.  p.  165.) 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  queen  of  Scots.^ 

PLEASE  your  majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  date  of 
the  12th  of  Nov.  and  in  like  manner  has  seen  some  part  oi  tho 
contents  of  one  other  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  Mons.  de 
Movisir,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  the  most  christian  king^ 
both  which  are  agreeable  to  your  princely  dignity,  as  by  the  one 
your  highness  desires  to  know  the  true  cause  of  my  banishmenty 
and  offers  unto  me  all  favour  if  I  shall  be  innocent  of  the  hein" 
ous  acts  committed  in  the  person  of  your  husband  of  good  mem^ 
ory,  so  by  thc^  other  the  said  ambassador  is  willed  to  declare  unto 
me,  if  your  husband's  murder  could  be  laid  justly  against  me, 
that  you  could  not  solicit  in  my  cause,  neither  yetfotany  person 
that  was  participant  of  that  execrable  fact,  but  would  seek  the 
revenge  thereof,  when  you  should  have  any  means  to  do  it ;  your 
majesty's  offer,  if  I  be  innocent  of  that  crime,  is  most  favourablci 
•  Apri! Hurt.  Lib.  37.  B.  9-  fo.  1«6. 
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8xtd  your  desire  to  know  the  txuth  o£  the  same  is  ttmst  equitable  f 
and  therefore  that  I  should  with  all  my  simplicity,  uncerity  and 
truth  answer  thereunto  is  most  reasonable,  tottbue  end  that  your 
princely  dignity  may  be  my  help,  if  my  innocence  shall  snf- 
ficiently  appear,  and  procure  my  condemnation  if  I  be  culpable 
in  any  matter,  except  in  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  disposed  minds 
of  the  most  part  of  your  nobility  against  your  said  huidiand,  and 
not  reveding  of  it ;  which  I  am  assured  was  sufficiently  known 
to  himself,  and  to  all  that  had  judgment  never  so  little  In  that. 
t«alm ;  which  also  I  was  constrained  to  understand,  as  he,  thai 
i^ras  specially  employed  betwixt  the  earl  Morton,  and  a  good 
number  of  your  nobility,  that  they  might  with  all  humility  inter- 
cede at  your  majesty's  hand  for  his  relief^  in  such  matters  as  are 
more  specially   contained  b  the  declaration  following,  which  I 
Mn  constrained  for  my  owa  justification,  by  this  letter  to  call  to 
your  majesty's  remembrance.     Notwithstanding  that  I  am  as- 
sured, to  my  grief,  the  reading  thereof  will  not  smaily  offend 
your  princely  mind.     It  may  please  your  majesty  to  remember, 
that  in  the  year  of  God,  1566,  the  said  earl  of  Morton,  with  di- 
▼era  other  nobility  and  gent,  were  declared  rebels  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  banished  your  realm  for  insolent  murder  committed  in 
your  majesty's  own  chamber,  which  tliey  alledged  was  done  by 
command  of  your  husband,  who  notwithstanding  affirmed  that  he 
was  compelled  by  them  to  subscribe  the  warrant  given  for  that 
effect,  howsoever  the  truth  of  that  matter  remains  amongst  them, 
it  appertains  not  to  rae  at  this  time  to  be  curious ;  true  it  is  that 
I  was  one  of  that  number,  that  heavily  offended  against  your 
majesty,  and  passed  into  France  the  time  of  our  banishment,  at 
the  desire  of  the  rest,  to  humbly  pray  your  brother  the  most 
christian  king  to  intercede  that  our  offences  might  be  pardoned, 
and  your  majesty's  clemency  extended  towards  us,  albeit  divers 
of  no  small  reputauon,  in  that  realm,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
said  fact  merited  neither  to  be  requisite  for,  not  yet  pardoned.  Al- 
ways such  was  the  careful  mind  of  his  majesty  towards  the  quiets 
ness  of  that  realm,  that  the  dealing  in  that  cause  was  committed  to 
Mons.  de  Movisir,  who  was  directed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Scot- 
land, to  congratulate  the  happy  birth  of  your  son,  whom  Almighty 
God  of  his  goodness  may  long  preserve  in  happy  estate  and  per- 
petual felicity ;  the  careful  travail  of  the  saidde  Movisir  was  so  ef- 
fectual, and  your  majesty's  mind  so  inclined  to  mercy,  that  within 
short  space  thereafter,  1  was  permitted  to  repair  in  Scotland,  to 
deal  with  earls  Murray,  Athol,  Bodwel,  Arguile,  and  secretary 
Ledington,in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  earl  Morton,  lords 
Reveii,  Lindsay,  and  remanent  complesis,  that  they  might  make 
offer  in  the  names  of  the  said  earl,  of  any  matter  that  might  sa- 
tisfy your  majesty's  wrath,  and  procure  your  clemency  to  be  ex- 
tended in  their  favours ;  at  my  coming  to  them,  after  I  had  open- 
ed the  effect  of  my  message,  they  declared  that  the  marriage 
betwixt  you  and  your  husbsuid  had  been  the  occasion  already  of 
great  evil  m  that  realm,  and  if  your  husband  should  be  suffered 


\^  follow  ik,9  appetite  and  iiun4  af  such  as  was  about  him,  that 
hind  of  dealing  migbt  produce  with  time'  worse  effects  i  for 
helping  of  such  inconvenience  that  might  fall  out  by  that  kind 
of  deaUng9  they  had  thonght  it  convenient  to  join  then;&selvesin 
lei^e  aiMl  band  with  some  other  noblemen^  resolved  to  obey 
your  majesty  aa  their  ntttural  sovereign,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ^our.  husband's^  command  whatsoever,  if  the  said  earl  woukt 
for.  himself  enter  into  that  band  and  confederacy  with  them,  they 
ci|uld  be  content  to  humbly  request  and  travel  by  all  means  with 
your.ma|esty  for  his  pardon,  but  before  they  could  any  lardier 
proceed,  they  desired  to  know  thesaid  earl's  mind  herein ;  when 
I  bid  answered,  that  he  nor  his  friends,  at  my  departure^  could 
net  know  that  any  such  like  matter  would  be  propoait*  and  there* 
ibre  was  not  instructed  what  to  answer  therein,  they  desired 
Itet  I  should  return  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  matter  to  Stirr 
ling,  before  the  baptism  of  youv  son,  whom  God  might  pre«> 
aerve ;  this  message  was  faithfully  delirered  to  me  at  Newcastle, 
in  Englaadi  where  the  said  earl  then  remained,  in  presence  of 
his  friends  and  company,  where  they  all  condescended  to  have  no 
farther  dealing  with  your  husbsnd^  and  enter  into  the  said  ban<L 
With  this  deliberation  I  returned  to.  Stirling,  where  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  most,  chrijitian  king  and  the  queen's  majesty  of 
Eng^id  by  their  ambassadors  present,  your  majesty's  gracious 
pal^don  was  granted  unto  them  My  under  condition  always  that 
they  should  remain  buished  forth  of  the  realm,  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  fiuther  during  your  roa^sty's  pleasure,  which  limita- 
tion was  after  mitigated  at  the  humble  request  of  your  own  ao» 
bility,  so  that  immediately  after  the  said  earl  of  Morton  repaired 
into  Scotland 'to  Qubittingaime,  where  the  earl  of  Bodvell  and 
aecretary  Ledington  come  to  him ;  what  speech  passed  there 
.amongst  them,  aa  God  shall  be. my  judge,  i  knew  nothing  at 
that  time,  hut  at  their,  departure  I  was  requested  by  the  said  eari 
Morton  to  accompany  the  earl  fiodvell  and  secretary  to  Edtn* 
Uurgh,  and  to  retui^i  with  such  answer  as  they  should  obtain  of 
your  majesty^  whioh- being  given  to  me  by  the  sidd  persons,  as 
God  shall  be  my  judge,  was  no  other  than  these  words,  ^  Schaw 
*^  to  the  earl  Morton  that  the  queen  will  hear  no  speech  of  that 
«^  matter  appointed  unto  him  4**  when  I  crafit  that  the  answer 
might  be  madei  more  sensible,  sccaretary  Ledington  said,  that  the 
ead  would  sufficiently  understand  it,  albeit  few  or  none  at  that 
time  understand  what  passed  amoligst  them.  It  is  known  to  all 
men,  als  veill  \ye  raiUing  letters  passed  betwixt  the  said  earl  and 
Iiedingteil  when  they  become  in  divers  factions,  as  also  ane  buck 
set  fuith  by  the  ministers  wherein  they  affirm  that  tlie  earl  of 
Morton  has  confessed  to  them,  befbre  his  death,  that  the  earl 
Bodvell  came  to  Qubittingaime  to  prepon  the  calling  away  off  the 
king  your  husband^  to  the  which  proposition  the  said  earl  of  Mor* 
Con  affirms  that  he  could  give  no  answer  unto  such  time  he 
might  know  your  majesty's  mind  therein,  which  he  never  re- 
ceived.   As  to  Uie  abominable  murder,  it  is  known  too  by  the  de^^ 
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posidons  of  many  persons  thrt  were  executed  to  the  death  for 
the  committing  tfiercof,  that  the  same  was  executed- by  them, 
and  at  the  commsmd  of  such  of  the  nobility,  as  had  'subscHvIt 
band  for  that  effect ;  by  this  unpleasant  declaration,  the  moet  part 
thereof  known  to  yourself,  and  the  remainder  may  be  underatood 
by  the  aforesaid  witnesses  that  was  examined  in  torture,  and  that 
are  extant  in  the  custody  of  the  ordinary  judges  in  Scotland,  my 
Innocency,  so  far  as  may  concern  any  fact,  does  appear  sufficiently 
to  your  majesty.  And  as  for  my  dealing  aforesaid,  I  can  be  po 
otherwise  charged  therein,  but  as  what  would  accuse  the  vessel 
that  preserves  the  wine  from  harm,  for  the  intemperanoy  of  toch 
as  immoderately  use  the  same.  As  for  the  specia]  cause  of  my 
banishment,  I  think  the  same  as  proceeded  upon  ane  opitiion  con- 
ceived, that  I  was  able  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Morton  of  so  much 
matter  as  they  alledged  himself  to  have  confessed  before  Me 
died,  and  would  not  be  induced,  for  loss  of  reputation,  to  peir« 
form  any  part  thereof.  If  this  be  the  occasion  of  my  trouble,  as 
I  suppose  it  is,  what  punishment  I  should  deserve,  I  remit  me 
to  your  majesty's  better  judgement,  who  well  knows  how  careful 
ever  ilk  gentleman  should  be  of  his  fame^  reputation  and  hon- 
our, and  how  far  ever  ilk  man  should  abhor  the  name  of  a  poul- 
troun,  and  how  indecent  it  would  have  been  to  me  to  accuse  the 
«ari  of  Morton^  being  so  near  of  his  kin,  notwithstanding  all  the 
faijuries  I  was  constrained  to  receive  at  his  hand  all  the  time  of 
Jus  government,  and  for  no  other  cause,  but  for  shewing  of  par« 
ticular  friendship  to  particular  friends  in  the  time  of  the  last 
cmel  troubles  in  Scotland.  Sorry  I  be  now  to  aectise  him  in 
any  matter  being  dead,  and  more  sorry  that  being  on  lyff,  be  such 
kind  of  dealing  obtained  that  name  of  Ingrate.  Always  for  my 
own  part  I  have  been  banished  my  native  country  those  three 
^ears  and  four  months^  living  in  anxiety  of  mind,  my  holl  guds 
in  Scotland,  which  were  not  small,  intermittit  and  disponit  upon> 
and  has  continually  since  the  time  I  was  relieved  out  of  my  last 
troubles  at  the  desire  of  monar  de  Movisir,  attended  to  know 
your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  wait  upon  what  service  it  should 
please  your  majesty  for  to  command.  Upon  the  8th  of  April  inst. 
your  good  friend  secretary  Walsinghame  has  declared  unto  me, 
that  her  highness  tho't  it  expedient  that  I  should  retire  myself 
where  I  pleased,  I  declared  unto  him  I  had  no  means  whereby 
1  might  perform  that  desire,' till  such  time  as  I  should  receive  it 
^m  your  mi^esty.  Neither  knew  I  where  it  would  please  your 
bighness  to  direct  me,  until  suqh  time  as  I  should  have  received 
further  informatimi  from  you.  Upon  this  occasion  and  partly  by 
permission,  I  have  taken  the  hardress  to  wrke  this  present  letter, 
whereby  your  majesty  may  understand  any  part  of  my  troubles 
past,  and  strait  present  As  to  my  intention  future,  \  will  never 
deny  that  I  am  full^  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
your  majesty's  service,  and  the  king  your  son's  wheresoever  I 
shall  be  directed  by  your  majes^,  and  for  the  better  performing 
tbercof)  if  so  shall  be  t^r  majesty '9  pleasure,  to  recommend  the 
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tryal  of  my  irnioceticy^  and  exiaitkinition  of  tlievtrity  of  tke  pte- 
ceding  narration)  to  the  king  your  tony  with  request  that  I  may 
•be  pardoned  for  such  offi^neea  as  eoncemed  your  majesty's  ser- 
Yice,  and  yar  coipmon  to  all  men  the  time  of  his  les  uge  and 
perdonit  to  all,  except  to  m6, 1  should  be  the  bearer  thereof  my- 
self, and  be  directed  in  whatsoever  service  it  shoald  please  yoar 
majesty  for  to  command.  Most  humble  I  beseech  your  majesty 
to  consider  hereof,  and  to  be  so  gracious  as  to  give  order,  tbit 
I  may  have  means  to  serve  ybur  majesty  according  ta  the  sia* 
cerity  of  my  meanit^g,  and  so  expecting  your  majesty's  answer, 
after  the  kissing  your  hand  with  all  humilky,  I  take  lekve  from 
London*  ' 
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A  Letter  from  sir  Amias  PauUt:* 

SIR — ^I  did  forbear  according  to  your  direetlen  *  signified  in 
your  letters  of  the  fourth  of  this  present^  to  proceed  to  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Waade*s  letters  unto  yoQ,  for  tke 
<lispersing  of  this  lady's  unnecessary- servants,  andforthe  ceaung 
of  her  money,  wherein  1  was  bold  to  write  unto,  you  my  imple 
opinion  (although  in  vaan  as  it  now  fklleth  out)  if  my  letters  of 
the  Tth  of  this  instant,  which  I  doubt  not  anfr  with-  you  before 
thisUme ;  but  upon  the  receipt  of  your  liters  of  the  Jth,wMch 
came  not  unto  my  hands  until  the  8th  in  the'  evekibig,  by  reason, 
as  did  appear  by  indorseraentt  that  tliey  hiid  been^misti^en,  and 
were  sent  back  to  Windsor,  a^er  they  were  entered  into  the  way 
towards  mc,  I  considered,  that  being  accompanied  only  by  my 
own  servants,  it  might  be  diought  that  they  would  beintreatedlo 
say  as  I  would  command  them,  and  therefore  Ltkought  goodf  for 
my  better  discharge  in  these  money  matters^  to  orave  the  aiMis- 
tance  of  Mr.  R.  Baggot,  who  repaiMng  i^nto  me  the  next  moM- 
ing,  we  had  access  to  this  queen,  whom  we  found  in  her  bed, 
troubled  ^ter  the  old  manner  with  a  defltixton,  which  was  Mten 
down  into  the  side  of  her  neck,  and  had  bereft  lier  of  the  use  of 
one  of  her  hands,  unto  whom  I  declaim  that  upon  occaeion  oi 
her  former  practices,  doubting  lest  she  would  pen&st  theAiin  by 
corrupting  underhand  some  bad  members  «f  this  elate,  I  was 
expressly  commanded  to  take  her  money  into^my  hands,  and  to 
rest  answerable  for  it,  when  it  shall  be  required ;  advising  her 
to  deliver  the  said  mimey  unto  me  with  qmetneas.  After  many 
denials,  many  exclamations,  and  muiy  bitter  words  against  you 
(I  say  nothing  of  her  railing  against  myself)  with  flat  affirmation 
that  her  tnajesty  might  have  her  body,  but  her  heart  she  should 
never  have,  i*efusing  to  deliverthe  key  of  the  cabinet,  I  calledmy 
^rvants,  and  sent  for  bars  to  break  open  the  door,  whereupon  she 

•  OHgiB.  Cai.  C.  % 
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To  the  king^s  majesty ^  from  Mr.  Archibald  Dougbu*^ 

PLEASE  yout  ttiajesty,  1  l^cceivcd  Jrotii*  letter  df  the  date  th\GJ 
dSth  of  September,  the  5th  of  October,  whkh  was  the  same  daf 
that  I  directed  Wm.  Murray  toMrards  yoUr  highness  ^  by  such 
letters  as  he  carried*  and  others  of  several  £ites,  yoiir  ma-^ 
jesty  may  perceive  that  I  had  omitted  nothing;  so  far  as  my^ 
travel  might  reach  unto,  anent  the  performing  of  the  twb  chief 
|x>mt8  contained  in  the  said  letter  before  the  receipt  thereof^ 
Which  by  these  presents  I  must  repeat  for  answering  of  the 
saidis.  As  to  the  first,  so  far  as  may  concern  the  interceding  fot* 
the  queen  yoUr  majesty^s  mother's  life,  I  have  divers  times, 
and  in  every  audience,  travelled  with  this  queen  in  that  matter^ 
specially  to  know  what  her  full  determination  must  be  in  that 
point,  and  could  never  bring  her  to  any  further  answer,  but 
that  Uiis  proceeding  against  her  by  order  of  justice  was  no  less 
against  her  mind,  than  against  their  Will  tliat  loved  her  best :  as 
towards  hep  life  she  could  give  no  answet*  theretmto,  until  such 
lime  as  the  law  hath  declared  whetlier  she  was  innocent  or  guilty, 
Berewithal  it  was  her  pleasure  thus  far  to  Inform  me,  that  it  was 
a  number  of  the  associants  that  earnestly  pressed  her  that  the  la^ 
might  proceed  against  her,  giving  reasons  that  so  long  as  she 
was  suffered  to  deal  in  matters,  so  long  would  never  this  realm 
%e  in  quiet,  neither  her  life,  neither  this  state  in  assurance,  and 
in  the  end  they  used  this  protestation,  that  if  she  would  not  in  this 
matter  follow  their  advice,  that  they  should  remain  without  all 
blame  whatsoever  should  fall  out;  whereupon  she  had  granted 
them  liberty  to  proceed,  lest  such  as  had  made  the  request  might 
hereafter  have  charged  herself  with  inconvenience  if  any  should 
happen. 

And  by  myself  I  know  this  her  speech  to  be  true,  because  both 
papist  and  protestant  has  behaved  them,  as  it  hath  been  her  plea« 
sure  to  declare,  but  upon  divers  respects,  the  one  to  avoid  sus-* 
picion  that  otherwise  was  conceived  against  them,  the  other  upon 
zeal,  and  care  that  they  will  be  known  to  have  for  preservation  of 
their  sovereign's  life  and  state  in  this  perilous  time,  Upon  consi* 
deration  whereof,  I  have  been  constrained  to  enter  into  aoniS^ 
dealing  with  both,  wherewith  I  made  her  majesty  acquainted  ^ 
the  protestauts,  and  such  as  in  other  matters  will  be  known  to  bear 
no  small  favour  unto  your  majesty's  service,  hath  prayed  that  they 
may  be  excused  from  any  dealing  in  the  contrary  of  that,  which 
by  their  oath  they  have  avowed,  and  by  their  speech  to  their  sove* 
reign  requested  for,  and  that  before  my  coming  in  this  country  i 
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if  they  should  now  otherwise  do,  it  would  produce  no  bettered 
feet  but  to  make  them  subject  to  Ac  accusation  of  their  sovereign, 
when  it  should  please  her  to  do  it,  of  theif  inconstancy,  in  giving 
councell  whereby  they  might  incur  the  danger  of  ill  couticellorsi 
and  be  consequent  worthy  of  punishmcint.    Such' of  the  papists^ 
as  I  did  deal  with,  went  immediately,  and  told  her  majesty  what 
I  had  spoken  to  them,  who  albeit  she  understood  the  matter  of 
before,  sent  for  me  and  declared  to  me  mine  own  speech  that  I 
had  uttered  to  them,  willing  me  for  the  weili  of  my  master's  ser- 
vice to  abstain  from  dcalhig  with  such,  as  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
moved  to  think  of  my  master  as  she  did.    I  craved  leave  of  hei* 
majesty,  that  I  might  inform  them  of  your  majesty's  late  behavi- 
our towards  her,  and  the  st^te  of  this  realm,  whereunto  with 
some  difficulty  she  gave  her  consent.  At  my  late  departure  from, 
couit,  which  was  upon  the  5th  of  this  instant,  and  the  day  afteif 
that  the  lords  of  this  grand  jury  had  taken  their  leaves  of  her  ma^ 
jesty  to  go  northward  to  Fotheringham,  it  was  her  pleasure  to 
promise  to  have  further  speech  in  this  matter  at  the  returning  of 
the  said  lords,  and  to  give  full  answer  according  to  your  majes-: 
ty's  contentment  to  the  remainder  matters,  that  I  had  proponit  in 
name  of  your  majesty.     As  to  the  2d  part  conceiving  the  associ- 
ation, and  desire  that  the  promise  made  to  the  master  of  Gray 
concerning  your  majesty's  title  may  be  fulfilled  ;  it  appears  by 
the  said  letter,  that  the  very  point  whereupon  the  question  that 
may  bring  your  majesty's  title  in  doubt,  hath  not  been  rightly  at 
the  writing  of  the  said  letter  considered,  which  I  take  to  have 
proceeded  for  lack  of  reading  of  the  act  of  parliament,  whereia 
IS  fulfilled  all  the  promise  made  by  the  queen  to  the  said  master, 
and  nothing  may  now  cause  any  doubt  to  arise  against  your  said 
title,  except  that  an  opinion  should  be  conceived  by  these  lords 
of  this  parliament  tlmt  are  so  vehement  at  this  time  against  the 
queen  your  majesty's  mother,  that  your  majesty  is,  or  may  be 
proved  hereafter  assenting  to  her  proceedings,  and  some  that 
love  your  majesty's  service  were  of  that  opinion  that  too  earnest 
request  might  move  a  ground,  whereupon  suspicions  might  grow 
in  men  so  ill  affected  in  that  matter,  which  I  tho't  might  be 
helped  by  obtaining  of  a  declaration  in  parliament  of  your  ma- 
jesty's innocence  at  this  time,  and  by  reason  that  good  nature 
and  public  honesty  would  constrain  you  to  intercede  for  the  queen 
your  mother,  which  would  carry  with  itself,  without  any  further, 
some  suspicion  that  might  move  ill-affected  men  to  doubt.    In 
my  former  letters  I  humbly  craved  of  your  majesty  that  some 
learned  men  in  tlie  laws  might  be  moved  to  advise  with  the  words 
of  the  association,  and  the  mitigation  contained  in  the  act  of  par- 
liament, and  withall  to  advise  what  suspicious  effects  your  ma«^ 
jesty's  request  might  work  in  these  choleric  men  at^  this  time, 
and  bow  their  minds  might  be  best  moved  to  receive  reason ; 
and  upon  all  these  considerations  they  might  have  formed  th& 
ivords  of  a  declarator  of  your  majesty's  innocence  to  be  obtain- 
ccl.  in  this  parliament;  and  failing  thereof,  the  very  words  of  a 
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firotftstaliQii  &r  the  aane  effect  that  ndghtbest  terve  for  youf 
majesty's  service^  and  for  my  better  infeniiatioii.  Albeit  thii 
tras  my  stmpie  opinidn,  I  shall  be  contented  to  follow  any  direc« 
iion  it  shall  tplcaae  your  majesty  to  gire  ;  I  have  already  opened 
(be  Bubatance  hei^eof  to  the  queen  of  this  realm,  who  seems  not 
1X1  be  offended  herewith)  and  hath  graii^  liberty  to  deal  therein 
with  such  of  the  parlkiment  as  may  remain  in  any  doubt  of  mind 
This  being  the  sum  of  my  proceedings  in  this  matter,  besldea 
the  re«6«u«idr,  coteaiued  m  other  letters  of  seyerftl  dates,  t  am 
con^tramed  to  lay  the  whole  open  before  your  majesty,  and  t^ 
iiumbly  pray  that  <full  information  may  be  sent  unto  me  what  fiir* 
thor  to  do  heoein ;  hi  iha  middle  time,  while  I  shaH  reaeire  im&m 
ample  direoion  I  shall  proceed  and  be  doing  accordii^  to  suttil 
direction  as  I  have  already  received.  And  so,  most  gracioqi 
3ovieteigh,  .wishing  unto  yohr  majesty  all  happy  success  in  your 
affidrsi  I  humbly  take  my  leave  from  London,  16th  of  Octobei^ 
this  1596.  Your  majesQr's  most  humble  subject  and  obediem 
^rvant.  .»       .  ^ 


.  A  memorial  for  his  majesty  by  the  master  of  GrayJ^ 

IT  will  pleas6  your  majesty,  I  have  tho't  meeter  to  set  4pwn 
till  things  as  they  occur,  and  all  advertisements  as  they  come  to 
my  cai's,  then  jointly  in  a  lettre. 

•  I  came  to  Vare  the  24th  Dec.  and  sent  to  Wm.  Keith  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas  to  advertise  the  queen  of  it,  like  as  they  did 
at  their  audience.  She  promised  the  queen  ypur  majesty's  mo- 
ther's life  should  be  spared  till  we  were  heard.  ,  The  27th  they 
came  to  Vare  to  me,  the  which  dav  sir  ftobt  came  to  Vare,  where 
Jkhey  shewed  us  how  far  they  had  already  gone  iti  their  negocia- 
tion,  but  for  that  the  discourse  of  it  is  set  down  in  our  general 
letter,  I  remit  me  to  it,  only  this  far  I  will  testify  unto  your  ma- 
jesty that  Wm.  Keith  hath  used  himself  right  honestly  and 
wisely  till  our  coming,  respecting  all  circumstances,  and 
chiefly  his  colleague  his  dealing,  whicli  indeed  is  not  better  than 
your  majestj'  knows  already. 

•  The  29th  day  of  Dec.  we  came  to  London,  where  we  were  no 
ways  friendly  received,  nor  after  the  honest  sort  it  has  pleased 
'yt)ut  majesty  use  her  ambassadors ;  never  man  sent  to  welcome  or 
convey  us.  The  same  day  we  understood  of  Mr.  de  Bellievre  his 
leave  taken,  and  for  that  the  custom  peimitted  not,  we  sent  our 
excuses  by  Mr.  George  Young. 

The  1st  day  of  January,  Wm.  Keith  and  his  colleague  accordioig 
to  the  custom  sent  to  crave  our  audience  We  received  the  an- 
swer contained  in  the  general  letter,  and  could  not  have  answer 
till  the  6th  day,  what  was  done  that  day  your  majesty  has  it  in 
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Hie  fenerri,  |«t  w«  traiiiot  tiUt  of  espttnaeeai  titct  time,  <lb«it 
ire  received  hftrd  aiiawerB. 

The  jBth  daj  ve  speak  with  die  earl  of  Leicettert  where  our 
fionference  waa»  as  is  set  down  in  the  general.  I  remarked  this,  thai 
lie  that  day  said  plaitdjibe  detatnfaig  of  the  qoeen  dT  Scotland 
prisoner  was  for  that  she  pretended  a  suecession  to  this  crolirii» 
Judge  then  hf  thiawhatis  tho\  of  your  najestyt  as  ye  shall  hear 
1^  little  after. 

The  9th  day  we  speak  widi  the  French  aflrinasador,  whom  we 
fsundvery  plain  in  making  to  as  a  wise  disoourse  of  all  his  piti»r 
oeedings,  and  Mr.  de  Beliievre  we  thanked  him  in  y oor  majesty^ 
same,  and  opened  such  things  as  wo  had  to  treat  with  this 
4uieent  s^ve  the  last  pioint,  as  more  largely  set  down  by  owr 
general. 

It  is  tho*t  here,  and  some  friends  of  your  majesty's  adnsed  me, 
-ihat  BeliievFO  his  negociation  was  not  effectuali  and  that  the  re* 
iiideot  wa9  not  privy  to  it,  as  indeed  )  think  is  true,  for  sinee 
BciUevre  his  perting,  there  is  a  talk  of  this  Chasteaunenf  his 
nervan^  (aMn  with  Us  whole  papers  and  pacquets,  wliich  he 
was  sending  in  France,  for  that  Uiey  charge  him  with  a  conspiN 
|icy  of  ^te  f^gainst  |he  queen  here  her  lj|e.  It  is  aUedged  his 
eervant  has  confessed  the  matter,  but  whom  I  shall  trust  I  know 
not,  but  till  I  j»^  propf  \  shall  account  him  an  honest  man,  for 
Indeed  so  h^  appears,  and  one  (without  doubt)  whp.hath  beea 
very  instant  in  this  matter.  I  shew  him  that  the  queeii  ^n(i  ear} 
pf  l^^ice^ter  bad  desired  to  apeak  with  me  iti  private,  and  craved 
his  opinion ;  h^  ^ve  it  freely  that  h^  tho%  \%  meetest,  I  shew 
liim  the  reason  why  I  comrau^cate  that  to  him,  for  that  I  had 
been  suspected  \iy  some  of  her  majesty's  friends  in  France  to 
iiave  done  evil  offices  in  h^r  service,  that  he  should  b^  my  witness 
that  my  earnest  dealing  in  this  should  be  a  sufficient  testimony 
that  all  was  lies,  anipi  that  this  knave  Ni^u6  who  now  had  betrayeg 
iier,  had  in  that  (}one  ^vif  offices :  he  desired  me,  seeing  she  saw 
jDnly  yrith  other  folks  eyes,  ths^t  I  ^hofild  no  ways  impute  it  to 
iier,  for  the  like  she  h|id  done  ^o  hin)se)f  by  Naue  bis  persua^ioOt 
%  answered  he  should  be  m^  witness  in  that. 

The  9th  day  we  sent  to  court  to  crave  au4ience,  which  we  got 
the  10th  day  \  at  the  first,  ahe  saif)  a  thing  long  looked  ^r  should 
be  w^lpome  nirhen  it  comes,  I  wotild  now  see  your  master's  of* 
jferSf  \  answered,  no  man  makes  offers  but  fpr  spme  pausp ;  we 
wouhlf  imd  like  yoyr  majesty  first  Hnpw  t)^  cause  to  be  extant 
for  which  we  offer,  and  likewise  that  it  he  e^itiut  till  your  mar 
jeaty  has  heard  us.  I  think  it  be  extant  yet,  but  {  wi|l  not  prom- 
ise fi)r  an  hour,  but  yon  think  to  shifl  in  that  sort*  I  answered 
we  mind  npt  to  shift,  but  to  offer  from  our  sovereign  all  things 
that  wi^  reason  piay  hp  \  and  in  special,  we  offered  as  is  set  down 
^n  our  general j  all  was  refused  and  tho't  nothing.  She  palled  o|i 
the  three  that  were  in  the  house,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  my  lord 
^miral,  and  chamberlain,  and  very  despitefully, repeated  all  our 
fgllcn  ip  pretence  ef  them  alk    I  opene4  the  1^  ]^ttj  and  sfu^. 


Hadnn,  lor  wliat  r««pect  is  it  that  men  detf  tfgtinfll  four  pertM 
mr  estate  for  her  cause  ?  She  ensweredy  because  they  think  she 
•hall  succeed  to  jne,  and  for  tliat  she  is  a  papist ;  appearinglf 
said  1  both  the  causes  naj  be  removed,  she  sud  she  would  be 
^ad  to  understand  It.  I^  Madam,  said  I,  all  tliat  she  has  cC 
fight  of  succession  were  in  tiie  king  our  sorereign^s  perso]% 
"were  not  all  hope  of  papists  remOTcd  f  She  answered  I  hope  so. 
Then,  madam,  I  tliii)k  the  queen  his  mother  shall  willingly  do^ 
mit  aU  her  tights  in  his  person.  She  answered  she  hath  no 
right,  for  she  is  declared  unhabiL  Theh  I  said,  if  she  have  no 
'ight,  appearingly  the  hope  ceases  already,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
ieftu'ed  that  any  man  attempt  for  her.  The  queen  answered,  but 
ehe  papists  allow  aol  our  dechtmtion ;  then  let  it  fidl,^  says  I,  in 
the  king's  person  by  her  assignation.  The  earl  of  Leicester  an- 
swered, she  is  a  prisoner,  and  how  can  she  demit  i  I  answered 
the  demission  is  to  her  son,  by  the  advice  of  all  the  friends  she 
tes  in  Europe,  and  in  ease,  as  Gk>d  forbid,  that  any  attempt  cutti's 
the  <^ueen  here  awa^,  who  shall  party  with  her  to  prove  the  de* 
mission  or  asugnation  to  be  ineffectual,  her  son  being  opposite 
party  and  having  all  the  princes  her  friends  for  him,  having 
jbonded  for  the  efficacy  of  it  with  his  majesty  of  before.  The 
queen  made  as  she  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
sir  Robert  opened  the  matter  again,  she  yet  made  as  tho*  she 
understood  not.  So  the  earl  of  Leicester  answered  that  our 
meaning  was,  that  the  king  should  be  put  in  his  mother's  place. 
Is  it  so^  the  queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  worse  case 
than  of  before ;  by  God^s  passion,  that  were  to  cut  my  own  throati 
and  for  a  dutchy,  or  an  earldom  to  yourself,  you  or  such  as  you 
would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  kill  me.  No,  by 
God,  he  shall  never  be  in  that  place.  I  answered,  he  craves  no«^ 
thing  of  your  majesty  but  only  of  his  mother.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  answered  that  were  to  make  him  part^  to  the  queen 
my  mistress.  I  said,  he  will  be  far  more  party,  if  he  be  in  her 
place  thro'  her  death.  She  would  stay  no  longer,  but  said  she 
ahould  not  have  a  worse  in  his  mother's  place.  And  said,  teB 
your  king  what  good  I  have  done  for  him  in  holding  the  crown 
on  Ills  head  since  he  was  bom,and  thstt  I  mind  to  keep  the  league 
Ihat  now  stands  between  us,  and  if  he  break  it  shall  be  a  douUft 
fliult,and  with  this  minded  to  have  bidden  us  a  &rewell ;  but  we 
atchevit  [i.  e.  finished  argubg  upon  this  point].  And  I  spake 
craving  of  her  that  her  life  may  be  spared  for  15  days ;  she  re- 
fused. Sir  Robt.  craved  for  pnlj  eight  days,  she  said  not  for  an 
hour ;  and  so  geid  her  away.  Your  majesty  sees  we  have  deliv- 
ered all  we  had  for  offers,  but  all  is  for  nothing,  for  she  and  her 
councel  has  bad  a  determination  that  they  mind  to  fellow  forth, 
and  I  see  it  comes  rather  of  her  councel  than  herself,  which  I 
like  the  worse ;  for  without  doubt,  sir.  It  slmil  cut  off  all  friend* 
ship  ye  had  here.  Altho*  it  were  that  once  they  had  meaned  well 
|k>  vour  majesty,  yet  remembering  themselves,  that  they  have 
medtei  nidi  ymir  mother'a  blood,  good  faith  they  cannot  hope 


gMtt  g««d  of  yourself  a  thing  in truHt  I  wst^tmyt^tn  furtlK 
your  majesty  may  perceive  by  this  last  discourae  of  that  I  prq^ 
ponit,  if  they  had  meaned  well  to  your  majcaty,  they  had  used 
It  otherwise  than  they  have  done^  for  reason  has  bound  them,  fiat 
I  dare  not  write  al|.  I  mind  something  to  apeak  in  this  inattei% 
|>ecauae  we  look  ahurly  our  letters  shall  be  truaait  by  the  way. 
.  For  that  I  see  pritate  cre^t  nor  no  means  can  alter  their  <!•»- 
termiaation^attho'  the  queen  again  anfl  the.earl  of  Leicester  has 
desired  to  speltk  with  me  in  particular ;  I  mind  not  to  speak,  not 
shall  not ;  but  assuredly  shall  let  all  men  see-that  I  in  particular 
was  no  ways  tyed  to  England)  but  for  the  respect  of  yourma^ 
jesty's  service.  So  albeit^  at  this  time,  I  could  not  eifectuata 
that  I  desiredi  yet  ttty  upright  dealbg  in  it  shall  be  manifested  to 
the  world.  We  are,  God  willing,  then  to  crave  audience,  where 
we  mind  to  use  sharply  our  instructions,  which  hitherto  we  have 
used  very  calihly,  for  we  can,  for  your  honour's  cause,  say  no 
less  for  your  majesty,  than  the  French  ambassador  has  said  for 
his  master. 

So  I  pray  your  majesty  consider  my  upright  dealing  in  your 
service,  and  not  the  effect,  for  had  it  been  doable  [i.  e.  possible 
to  be  donel  by  any  I  might  have  here  had  credit,  but  being  I 
came  only  for  that  cause  I  will  not  my  credit  shall  serve  here 
|o  any  further  purpose.  I  pray  God  preserve  your  majesty  and 
aend  you  a  true  and  sincere  friendship.  From  London  this  12tk 
of  Jul.  1586. 

'   I  understand  the  queen  is  to  send  one  of  her  own  to  your  ma> 
Jcsty. 


To  tli€  right  Hon.  my  lord  vice-chancellor  and  secretary  to 
his  Majesty^  from  the  master  of  Gray*^ 

MY  lord,  I  send  yofu  these  lines  with  this  inclosed  to  his  ma^ 
jest)*,  whereby  your  lordship  shall  understand  how  matters  goes 
here.  And  before  all  things  I  pray  your  lordship  itiove  his  ma- 
jesty to  respect  my  diligence,  and  not  the  effect  in  this  negocia- 
tion,  for  I  swear  if  it  had  been  for  the  crown  of  England  to  my^ 
self  I  could  do  no  more,  and  let  not  unfriends  have  advantage  of 
me,  idt  the  world  shall  see  that  I  loved  England  for  his  majesty's 
service  only^  I  look  shortly  to  find  your  lordship  friend  as  ye 
made  promise,  and  \>j  God  I  shall  be  to  you  if  I  can.  W'^. 
Keith  and  1  devyset,  if  matters'  had  gone  well^  to  have  run  a 
course  that  your  lordship  might  have  here  been  in  credit  and 
others  disappointed,  but  now  I  will  do  for  you  as  for  myself ; 
which  is  to  care  for  no  credit  here,  for  in  conscience  they  meaet^ 
not  honestly  to  the  king  our  sovereign,  and  if  they  may,  he  will 
go  the  get  his  mother  is  gone  or  shortly  to  go,  therefore  my  lord 

*  l^th  JtQ.  use.    Aa  original  m  the  collect,  of  sir  A.  Dick.  Yal.^.4Dl.  179.  • 


vi^iil  aUldiid  t>r  acntfle  I  pray,  y^u  to  advmhini  ih/^  best  b. 
opt  this  way«  They  sa^  here,  that  it  has  been  said  by  one  who 
bfBard  it  from  ypu,  that  ye  desired  not  the  king  and  England  to 
i^greey  because  it  would  rack  the  nobleiRan,  and  gave  an  exam* 
pie.  of  it  by  king  Jame/i  the  fourt,  I  answered  in  your  naniie  that 
I  was  assured  you  never  had  spoken  it.  Mr.  Archibald  is  the 
speaker  of  it,  who  I  assure  your  lordship  ha^  been  a  poison  m. 
Ibis  matter,  for  they  lean  very  mickle  to  his  opinion.  He  carea 
not,  he  says,  for  at  length  tb®  king  will  be  fain  to  deal  this  wa]r» 
either  by  fair  means  or  necessity,  so  that  when  he  deals  thm 
course  he  is  assured  to  be  welcome ;  to  set  dowa  all  that  is  paat 
of  the  like  purposes,  it  would  consume  more  pafer  than  I  havf». 
here,  so  I  defer  it  to  meeting.  There  is  a  new  conspiracy  al« 
ledged  against  the  que^n  to  have  been  intended,  for  the  Fre;ick 
ambuissador  resident  thjreeof  his  men  taken,  but  I  think  in  the 
end  it  shall  prove  nothing.  Mr.  Stafford  who  is  ambassador  for 
this  queen  in  France,  is  touched  with  it,  his  brother  is  takett 
here,  always  it  has  done  this  harm  in  our  negociation,  that  all 
this  council  would  not  move  this  queen  to  meddle  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland*s  blood,  till  this  invention  was  found  forth.  I  remit 
all  other  things  to  the  inclosed.  We  minded  to  have  sent  to  his 
xyiajesty  a  discourse,  which  we  have  set  down  of  all  oUr  proceed- 
ings since  our  hither  coming,  but  we  are  surely  advertized  tliat 
the  bearer  is  to  be  trussed  by  the  way  for  our  pacquets,  so  that 
we  defer  it  till  our  own  coming ;  this  I  have  put  in  a  privy  part 
beside  the  pacquet.  We  shall  I  think  takf&  leave  on  Friday,  the 
1 3th  day,  where  we  mind  exactly  to  follow  the  rigour  of  our  in- 
structions, for  it  cannot  stand  with  the  king's  honour  that  we  say 
less  than  the  French  ambassador,  which  was,  le  roy  mpn  maisti-e 
ae  peult  moins  faire  que  se  resentir.  So  that  about  the  24th  I 
Uunk  we  shall,  God  willing,  be  at  home,  except  that  some  stay 
eome  which  we  look  not  for.  The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leice- 
ster has  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  refused  save  in  presence 
of  roy  colleagues,  by  reason  I  see  a  determination  which  particu* 
lar  credit  cannot  help,  and  I  crave  no  credit  but  for  that  cause. 
It  will  please  your  lordship  retire  the  inclosed  from  his  majesty 
and  keep  it.  So  after  my  service  commended  to  yourself  and 
bedfellow,  I  commit  you  to  God.  From  London  the  12th  of 
Jan.  1586. 


To  the  king*s  majesty^  from  sir  Robert  MelviL* 

IT  may  please  your  majesty,  since  the  direction  of  our  former^ 
letters,  we  had  audience,  and  her  majesty  appeared  to  take  our 
overtures  in  good  part  in  presence  of  her  council ;  albeit  no 
offers  could  take  place  with  them,  having  taken  resolution  to 
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proceed  with  extremity,  not  the  leet  it  pleased  her  nutestf  to  4b^ 
eire  us  to  stay  for  tvo  dajs  on  taking  our  leave,  untill  she  ha4 
advised  upon  our  propositions ;  since  which  time,  her  majesty 
is  become  more  hard  by  some  letters  (as  we  are  informed)  has 
come  from  Scotland,  making  some  hope  to  believe  that  your  ma« 
jesty  takes  not  this  matter  to  heart,  as  we  know  the  contrary  la 
effect,  and  had  of  before  removed  the  like  opinion  out  of  her 
majesty's  mind,  which  by  sinister  information  was  credited,  thir 
leports  has  hindered  our  commission,  and  abused  this  queen, 
fearing  in  like  manner  we  shall  be  stayed  until  answer  come 
from  Scotland  by  such  person  as  they  have  intelligence  of.    And 
albeit  that  it  will  be  well  enough  known  to  all  men  how  heavily 
your  majesty  takes  this  proceeding  to  heart,  the  truth  is,  that 
ihej  have  by  this  occasion  so  persuaded  the  queen,  that  it  is  like 
to  hinder  our  negotiation.    As  also  Alchinder  (i.  e.  Alexander) 
Steward  is  to  be  directed  in  their  party,  by  our  knowledge,  who 
has  awantyt  more  of  this  credit,  than  I  believe  he  may  perform, 
and  we  willed  him  to  desist  from  this  dealbg,  saying  it  does 
harm,  and  he  is  not  meet  for  that  purpose,  remitting  to  your  m»* 
jesty's  good  discretion  to  take  order  herein  as  we  shall  be  an- 
swerable to  your  majesty  not  to  omit  any  point  we  have  in  charge^ 
as  the  truth  is,  the  master  of  Grhaye  has  behaved  himself  very 
uprightly  and  discreetly  in  this  charge,  and  evil  tayne  with  be 
divers  in  these  parts  who  were  of  before  his  friends.    We  have 
been  beh^ldbg  to  the  menstrals  who  has  born  us  best  company, 
but  lias  not  been  troubled  with  others.    Wylzeme  Kethe  hath 
left  nothing  undone  that  he  had  in  charge.   As  for  master  Archi- 
bald he  has  promised  at  all  times  to  do  his  dewo3rr,  wherein  he 
shall  find  true  report  made  to  your  majesty,  craving  pardon  of 
your  majesty  that  I  have  been  so  tedious,  after  I  have  kissed 
your  majesty's  hand  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     Praying  God  t* 
grant  your  majesty  many  ^ood  days  and  happy,  in  whose  pro* 
tection  I  commit  your  majesty  at  London^  the  30th  of  January, 
1^86. 
SIR, 
ALBEIT  Master  George  has  not  been  in  commission,  he  is  not 
inferior  in  his  service  to  any  of  us,  as  well  by  his  good  advic« 
and  diligent  care  he  takes  for  the  advancement  of  your  service,, 
wherein  we  have  not  been  a  little  furthered. 

To  the  king*s  majesty^  from  the  master  of  Gray  and  sir 
Robert  JklelviU.'' 

PLEASE  your  majesty  in  the  last  audience  we  had,  since  our 
last  advertisement  by  Wm.  Murray,  we  find  her  majesty  at  the 
resuining  of  our  offers  something  mitigated,  and  inclined  to  con* 


*  Stit  Jul  UI6w  Ao  ongiJMr  in  the  collect  efanr  A.  Dick.  Vol  A.  fol.  180. 


sMibrmm  deeply  of  them,  teibre  #e  g^t  crar  leavei  at  our  Na-« 
sonstig,  certain  of  the  council,  namely^  my  lord  of  Leicester^  sir 
Christopher  Haton,  my  lord  Hunsdony  and  my  lord  Havart  being 
present  in  the  cftiamher,  gaireltttfe  shew  .of  any  great  content- 
mem  to  ha?e  her  from  hen  former resohitiony  now  casein  m  per«- 
plexitie  whet  she  should  do,  dtV^s  we  left  her  in  that  statey  and 
since  we  liave  daily  pressed  confeiieDce  with  the  whole  council^, 
which  to  Yhi^  hour  we  have  not  ^yet  obtidned.  This  day  wa- 
h^ve  sent-  down  to  crave  our  leave.  The  greatest  lunde^> 
wtiich  our  negotiation  has  found  hitherto  is  a  persuaakm  thejr 
have  here  that  either  your  mdjesty  deals  superficially  in  this  mat-« 
ter,  or  that  with  time  ye  may  be  moved  to  digest  it^  which 
:when  with  great  difficutey  we  had  expungit^  we  find  anew  that 
certain  letters  wriKen  to  them  of  late  from  Scotland  has  found 
eome  place  of  credit  with  them'  in  oui^contrare.  So  that  resolv* 
ing  now  to  ilear  them  of  that  doubt  by  a  special  message,  they 
have  made  choice  of  sir  Alexander  Stewart  to  try  your  highiiess'e 
meaning  in  it,  and  to  persuade  yoor  majesty  to  like  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, wherefrom  no  terror  we  can  say  out  utnto  him  is  able 
to  divert  him,  be  has  given  out  that  he  has  credit  with  your  ma« 
jesty,  and  that  he  doubts  not  to  help  this  matter  at  your  highness'a 
hand.  If  he  come  there  that  errand,  we  think  your  majesty  will 
not  oversee  the  great  disgrace  that  his  attempts  shall  give  ue 
here,  if  he  be  not  tane  order  with  before  that  he  be  further  heard, 
and  if  so  be  that  any  other  be  directed  (as  our  intelligence  gives 
us  there  shall)  our  humble  suit  is  to  your  majesty,  that  it  may 
please  your  highness  to  hear  of  us  what  we  find  here,  and  at 
what  point  we  leave  this  matter  with  her  majesty,  before  that 
they  find  accidence,  the  causes  whereof  remitting  to  our  pri« 
vate  letters.  We  commit  your  majesty,  for  the  present  to  God's 
eternal  protection.  •  From  London  this  21st  of  Jan.  i5ee.r 

No.  LI.    (Vd.  IL  p.  187.) 

Coptj  of  a  Letter  from  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Keni^ 
£^c.  touching  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  ^he  death 
of  the  Scottish  queen^  to  her  majesty^ s  council* 

IT  may  please  your  hon^^c  good  lordships  to  bo  advertised, 
that,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  this  present,  I  Robert  Beale  came 
to  me  the  house  of  mc  the  earl  of  Kent  in  the  county  of —^to  whom 
your  lordships  letter  and  message  was  delivered,  and  her  majes* 
ty's  commission  shewn  ;  whereupon  I  the  earl  forthwith  sent  pre^^ 
cepts  forthe  stayint^  of  such  hues  and  crie  as  had  troubled  the  couo* 
try,  requiring  the  olUcers  to  make  stay  of  all  such  persons  as  should 
bring  any  such  warrants  without  names,  as  before  had  been  donOp 
and  to  bring  tlicm  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  v>  the  intent  thet, 
upon  their  examinaaon,  the  occasion  and  causes  of  such  seditious 
bruites  might  be  bolted  out  and  known.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
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I  the  said  earl  of  Kent  shoaldy  on  die  Monday  followingt  cotfie 
to  Lylford  to  Mr.  Elmes,  to  be  the  nearer  and  readier  to  confer 
with  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sunday  at  nighty  I  Robert  Beale  casne  to  Fothering«y,  where 
after  the  communicating  the  commission)  &c.  unto  us  sir  Amice 
Pawlet  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  by  reason  that  sir  A.  Pallet  was 
but  late  recovered  and  not  able  to  refiair  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, beine  then  at  Orton,  six  miles  off;  it  was  Uiought  good 
that  we   sir  Drue  Drury  and  Robert  Beale    should  go  unto 
him,  which  we  did  on  — -^  morning;  and  together  with  the  de- 
livery of  her  majesty's  commissioh>  and  your  lordship's  letter 
imparted  unto  him  what  both  ihe  earl  of  Kent  and  we  thought 
meet  to  be  done  in  the  cause,  praying  his  lordship  hither  the  ^y 
following,  to  confer  with  me,  the  said  earl,  concerning  the  same  ^ 
which  his  lordship  prom^d.    And  for  the  better  colouring  of 
the  matter,  I  the  siud  earl  of  Shrewsbury  sent  to  Mr.  Beale,  .a 
justice  of  peace  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  next  adjoining^  to 
whom  I  communicated  that  warrant,  which  Robert  Beale  had  un- 
der your  lordships  hands,  for  the  staying  of  the  hues  and  crie^ 
requiring  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  town  of  Peterborough, 
and  especially  unto  the  justices  of  peace  of  Huntingdonshire, 
and  to  cause  the  pursuers  and  bringers  of  such  wanants  to  be 
stayed,  and  brought  to  the  next  justice  of  peace ;  and  to  bring  us 
•word  to  Fotheringay  castle  on  Wednesday  morning  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  he  should  in  the  mean  time  understand  of  the  au- 
thors of  such  bruites.    Which  like  order,  I  also  sir  Amias  Paw- 
let  had  taken  on  Monday  morning  in  this  town,  and  other  places 
adjoining.    The  same  night,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  North- 
ampton upon  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  came  to  Arun- 
del, and  letters  were  sent  to  me  the.  earl  of  Kent  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  intention  and  meeting  here  on  Tuesday  by  noon ; 
and  other  letters  were  also  sent  with  their  lordships  assent  to  sir 
Edward  Montagu,   sir  Richard  Knightly,  Mr.  Tho.  Brudenell, 
&c.  to  be  here  on  Wednesday  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  it  was  thought  meet  that  the  execution  should 
be.    So  upon  Tuesday,  we  the  carls  came  hither,  where  the 
sheriff  met  us ;  and  upon  conference  between  us  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  cai*e  for  the  sending  for  the  surgeons,  and  other  neces- 
sary provision  should  be  committed  unto  him  against  the  time. 
And  we  forthwith  repaired  unto  her,  and  first  in  the  presence  of 
herself  and  her  folks,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  see  and  report 
hereafter  that  siie  was  not  otherwise  proceeded  with  than  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  tlie  form  of  the  statute  made  in  the  27th 
year  of  her  majesty's  reigD,  it  was  thought  convenient  that  her 
majesty's,  oonimission  should  be  read  unto  her,  and  afterwards 
she  was  by  sundry  speeches  willed  to  prepare  herself  against  the 
next  morning.     She  was  also  put  in  remembrance  of  her  fault, 
the  honourable  manner  of  proceeding  with  her,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  was  imposed  upon  her  majesty  to  proceed  to  execution, 
for  that  otherwise  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  both  stand 
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tDgether ;  and  however^'sithence  the  lord  Buckharst's  hia  b^ing 
here  new  conspiracys  were  atteni{>ted,  and  so  would  be  still ; 
whereibte  iince  she  had  noi^agood  while  since  wammg,  by^ 
4he  said 'lord  and  Robert  Beale,  to  think  upon  and  prepare  her- 
«6lf  to  die)  we  doubted  not  hot  that  she  was,  before  this*  settled, 
and  therefore  would  accept  this  message  in  good  part  And  to 
the  eflf^t  that  no  christian  duty  might  be  said  to  be  omitted^  that 
might  be  for  her  comfort,  and  t6nd  to  the  salvation  both  of  her 
body  and  soul  iivthe  world  tacomei  we  offered  unto  her  that  if  it 
would  please  her  to  confer  with  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Petetu' 
borough,  she  might ;  which  deiln,  we  had,  for  that  purpose,  ap- 
pointed to  be'Mdged  within  one  mile  of  that  place.  Hereunto 
she  replied^  crossing  hemelfiin  the  name  of  the  Father^  th^  Soil, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  thaiishe  was  ready  to  die  in  the  catho- 
lic-Roman  faith,  which  her  an^stors  had  pi*of68sed,  from  which 
she  wi)61d  not  be  removed.  And  albeit  we  used  many  persua- 
sions to  thb  contrary,  yet  we.  prevailed  nothing ;  and,  therefor^, 
wiKen  site  demanded  the  admittarice  of  her  priest,  we.  uttei^ 
dchied  that  unt6'her.  Heretkpon,  she  demanded  to  understand 
what  answer  we  had  touching  her  former  petition  to  her  roiljest>y, 
concenlin^  her  papers  of  accounts,  and  the  bestowing  of'  her 
body.  To<  tise'  first  we  had  nonti  other  answer  to  make,  but  that 
we  thought  if  they  were  not  sent  before,  Uie  same  might  be  in 
JMr,  Waade's  custody,  who  was  now  in  France,  and  seeing  her 
papers  could  not  anywise  pleasure  her  majesty,  we  doubted  not 
but  that  the  same  would  be  dehvered  unto  such  as  she  should  ap* 
point.  For,  for  our  own  parts,  we  undoubtedly  thought  that  her 
majesty  would  not  make  any  profit  of  her  things,  and  therefore, 
(in  our  opinions)  she  might  set  down  what  she  would  have  dcme, 
and  the  same*  Should  be  imparted  unto  her  majesty,  of  whbin 
both  she  and  others  might  expect  all  courtesy  Touching  her 
body,  we  knew  not  her  majesty's  pleasure,  and  therdfore.  could 
neither  say  that  h^r  petition  should  be  denied,  or  granted.  F<n* 
the  practice  of  fiabington,  she  utterly  denied  it,  and  would  have 
inferred  it  that  her  death  was  for  her  religion;  whereunto  it  wbs 
eftsoonsby  us  replied,  that  for  many  years  she  was  not  touched 
Ibr  religion,  nor 'should  have  been  now,  but  that  this  proceeding 
against  her  was  was  for  treason,  in  that  she  was  culpable  of  that 
horrible  conspiracy  for  destroying  her  majesty's  person ;  which 
she  again  denied,  adding  further  that  albeit  she  for  herself  for- 
gave them  that  were  the  procurers  of  her  death,  yet  she  doubted 
not  but  that  God  would  take  vengeance  thereof.  And  bebg 
charged  with  the  depositions  of  Nau^  and  Curie  to  prove  it 
against  her,  she  replied,  that  she  accused  none,  but  that  hereafter 
when  she  shall  be  dead,  and  they  remain  alive,  it  shall  be  sefen 
how  indifierently  she  had  been  dealt  with,  and  what  measure  had 
been  used  unto  her ;  and  asked  whether  it  had  been  heard  before 
this,  that  servants  had  been  practised  to  accuse  their  mistress, 
and  hereupon  also  required  what  was  become  ofthemi^nd  where 
they  remained. 
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Upoti  cut  departure  frbmitLere^fdr  that  it^emedby  tlie  com* 
2kiUsion^  than  the' charge  of  hvr  was  in  'the  diBposkton  of  us  the 
iMirl*,  Mre  rpquired  S.  Amiaa  Paulet  and  Sz-Orue  Drurie^,  to  re- 
ceive, for  that  nighty  the  dlarge  whkh  they  had  befin»eV.and  to 
cause  the  ivhole  number  of  soMiers  to  watefa  tbat  nighty  and  that 
her  folks  should  be  put  up,  and  taiLe  order  that  only  four  of  them 
ahou)d  be  at  the  e^ecutiont  remaining  aloof  of  nd  gixard^vicb 
certain  persons  so  as  they  should  fiot  come  neairtii^to'her,  irhioK 
ieerft^  Melvill  her  steward,  thepbysiciant  surgeoni,  and  apothe** 
cary*.    i-  "     •  -       '•'''  ■  "  y-^  ' 

■  Wednesday  momlng-y  after  thab  we  the  eirls<rveere  itt^paired 
imtiy  thb  castle,  and  the  sheriff  had  prepared  all  tMngS' in  the  haU 
fey  tte  execution,  he  was  condtnadded  to  go  into  hdr  tSbamber, 
affid  to  bring  her  down  to  the  place  wliere  weH  present,* we 
which  have  signed  this  letter,  Mr.^  Henry  Taibdt,.  esq..  :aif:  fid- 
ward- Montague,  knt.  Ins  son  aAd  heir  appai*ent,  aadM  iWHliaiB 
MeMagup  his  brother,  sir  Richard  KnichUy,  icnt.  Mt;  Thanms 
JlreMknell,  Mr.' Beuitl,  Mr,  Robert  and  John  WingefiridvMr. 
dRorreatr  and  Rayner,  Benjamin  Piggot,  Mr.iDean  of'P6tcti>6- 
7|Mighyaad  others.  i 

:•  J  Attire  stairfold,  she  paused  to  speak  to  Melyilin  ofur!  bearing, 
"wfaiehiwas  to  this  efifect,  ^  Mehril,  as  thou  hast beienf  3h  ho6est 
sepvalii;to  me,'  so  I  pray  thee  continue  to  iny  801&,  andipooitaend 
an^  l^mo^Mm.  I  have  hot  impugn'd  his  religiose  nof  tbe:Teligabn 
•pf  OtbcJrs^  but  wish  him  well.  And  as  I  forgive  ail  Hhali  haveoC- 
fenUibd  ihe  in  Scotland,  so  I  would  that  he  ahould  ^90;  imdte- 
seech  God,  that  he  would  send  him  hif;  Holy  Spiaitt  and  illumi- 
nate jhkb.'^  MelviHs  answer  was,  that  he  would  bo  doy  and  at 
that  instant  be  would  beseech  God  to  assist. lum  with  iiis  spirit. 
Then  she  detnanded  tb  speak  with  her  priest,  which  was- dented 
?iiitp  her,  tht  rather  for  that  she  came  with  a  auper^tittoutf  pair  of 
beads  and  a  crucifix.  She  thep  desired  to  have  her'  woman  to 
bdp  her,  and  upon  h^r  earnest  request,  and  sayihg  that  when 
othet '{gentlewomen  were  executed,  she  had  read  in  chronicles 
that  they  had  women  allowed  unto  them,  it  was  permitted  that 
ahe  should  have  two  named  by  herself,  which  were  Mrs.  Curie 
pmd  Kennedy.  After  she  came  to  the  scaffold,*  first  in  presence 
pf  them  all,  her  majesty's  commission  was  openly  read;  and  af- 
terwarda  Mr.  Dean  pf  Peter)>orouRh,  according  to  a  direction 
which  be  had  received,  the  night  beiore,from  us  the  earls,  wou'4 
have  made  a  godly  admonition  to  hen  to  repent  and  die  well  in 
the  fear  of  God  and'  charity  to  tlie  world.  But  at  the  first  entry, 
sh^  utterly  refused  it,  saying  that  she  was  a  catholique,  and  that 
it  were  a  roily  to  move  her  being  so  resolutely  minded,  and  that 
pur  prayers  would  little  avail  her.  Whereupon,  to  the  intent  it 
might  appear  that  we,  and  the  whole  assembly,  had  a  christian 
desire  tp  have  her  die  well,  a  godly  prayer,  conceived  by  Mr. 
Pean,  was  read  and  pronounced  by  us  all.  ^  That  it  would 
please  Almighty  God  tosend  her  his  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,and  al- 
^^  if  it  were  ^lis  ^ill)  to  pardon  al|  her  pffences;  and  of  his  mercy 


to  receive  her  into  his  heavenly  and  everlasting  kingdoniy  and 
finally  to  bless  her  maiesty,  and  confound  all  her  enenues  ;*' 
whereof  Mr.  Dean  minding  to  repair  up  shortly,  can  shew  your, 
lordships  a  copy. 

.This  done,  she  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  her  knees  to  tliis 
efiectt  ^^  to  beseech  God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
she  trusted  to  receive  her  salvation  in  his  blood,  and  of  his  grace 
to  be  received  into  his  kingdom,  besought  God  to  forgive  her 
enemies,  as  she  forgave  them ;  and  to  turn 'his  wrath  from  this 
land,  to  bless  the  queen's  majestic,  that  she  might  serve  him. 
Likjcwise  to  be  merciful  to  her  son,  to  have  compassion,  of  his 
church;  and  alto'  she  was  not  worthy  to  be  heard,  yet  she  had  a 
confidence  in  his  mercy,  and  prayed  all  the  saints  to  pray  unto 
her  Saviour  to  receive  her.'*  After  this  (turning  towards  her 
servants)  she  desired  them  to  pray  for  her,  that  her  Saviour  would 
receive  her.  Then,  upon  petition  made  be  executioners,  sbfe 
pardoned  them;  and  said,  she  was  glad  that  the  end  of  all  her 
sprrows.  was  so  near.  Then  she  disliked  the  whinning  and 
'weeping  of  her  women,  saying  that  they  rather  ought  to  thAnk 
God  for  her  resolution,  and  kissing  them,  willed  tliem  to  depart 
from, the  scaffold,  and  £are well.  And  so  resolutely  kneeled  down, 
ancl  liaving  a  kcrcheff  banded  about  her  eyes,  laid  down  her 
neclf^  whjCreupon  the  executioner  proceeded.  Her  servants 
were  incontinently  removed,  and  order  taken  that  none  Should 
approach  unto  her  corps,  but  that  it  should  be  embalmed  by  the 
surgeon  appointed.  And  further  her  crosse,  apparel,  and  other 
thiogfli  are  retained  here,  and  not  yielded  unto  the  executioner 
for  inconveniences  that  might  follow,  but  he  is  remitted  to  be  re- 
warded by  such  as  sent  htm  hither. 

This  ba^  beep  the  manner  of  our  dealings  in  this  service, 
whereof  we  have  thought  good  to  advertise  your  lordships,  as 
particularly  as  we  could,  for  the  time,  and  further  have  thought 
good  to  signify  unto  your  lordships  besides,  that  for  the  avoiding 
of  all  sinister  and  slanderous  reports  tliat  may  be  raised  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  caused  a  note  thereof  to  be  conceived  to  the 
same  effect  in  writing,  which  we  the  sud  loi*ds  have  subscribed, 
with  the  hands  of  such  other  there  the  knights  and  gentlemen 
above  named  that  were  present  at  tlie  action.  And  so  beseech* 
ing  almighty  God  long  to  bless  her  majesty  with  a  most  prosper- 
ous reign,  and  to  confound  all  his,  and  her  enemies,  we  take  our 
leaves.  From  Fotheringay-castle,  the  8th  of  February  1586,  in* 
hast. 

Your  lordships  at  commandment. 
N.  B.  This,  as  well  as  several  other  papers  in  this  Appendix,  h 
taken  from  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  Crawford  of  Orumsoy, 
historiographer  to  queen  Anne,  now  in  the  library  of  the  fa- 
culty of  advocates.  Mr.  Crawford's  transcriber  has  omitted 
U?  mention  the  book  in  the  Cott.  l.ib.  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
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The  objections  against  Mr*  Davidson^  in  the  cause  of  the  late 
Scottish  queen^  must  concern  things  done  either^  1.  Before 
her  trial  at  Fptheringay.     2*  During  that  session^     Z* 
*^Afi€r  the  samt*^ 

1 .  BEFORE  her  trial,  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be  charged  to  have 
had  any  band  at  all  in  the  cause  of  the  said  queen,  or  done  any 
thing  whatsoever  concerning  the  same  directly  or  indirectly. 

During  that  session,  he  remained  at  court,  where  the  only  in- 
terest he  had  therein,  was  as  her  majesty's  secretary,  to  receive 
the  letters  from  the  commissioners,  impart  them  to  her  highnes^, 
and  return  them  her  answers. 

3.  After  the  return  thence,  of  the  stud  commissldneri^.  It  i^ 
well  known  to  all  her  council,  *  ' 

,.  J.  That  he  never  was  at  any  deliberation  or  meeting  ^atso- 
cver,  in  parliament,  or  council,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  said 
queen,  till  the  sending  down  of  her  majesty's  warrant  unto  the 
commisaioncrst  by  the  lords  and  others  of  her  council. 

2.  That  he  was  no  party  in  signing  the  sentence  passed  agamst 
her. 

3.  That  he  never  penned  either  the  proclamation  publishing 
the  same,  the  warrant  after  her  death,  nor  any  other  letter,  or 
thing  whatsoever  concerning  the  same.    And, 

That  the  only  thing  which  can  be  specially  and  truly  imputed 
to  him,  is  the  carrying  up  the  said  warrant  unto  her  majesty  to 
be  signed.  She  sending  a  great  counsellor  unto  him,  with  her 
pleasure  to  that  end,  and  carrybg  it  to  the  great  seal  of  England 
by  her  own  special  direction  and  commandment. 

Por  the  better  clearing  of  which  truth,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  the  letter,  being  penned  by  the  lord  tre^isurer,  was  de- 
liveredby  him  unto  Mr.  Davidson,  with  her  majesty's  own  privity, 
to  be  ready  to  si^n,  when  she  should  be  pleased  to  call  for  it. 

2.  That  being  in  his  hands,  he  retained  it  at  the  least  five  or 
six  weeks  unpresented,  nor  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  she 
sent  a  great  counsellor  unto  him  for  the  same,  and  was  sharply 
reproved  therefor  by  a  great  peer,  in  her  majesty's  own  pre- 
sence, 

3.  That  having  signed  it,  she  gave  him  an  express  command- 
ment to  carry  it  to  the  seal,  and  being  sealed  to  send  it  immedi- 
ately away  unto  the  commissioners,  according  to  the  direction.. 
Herself  appointing  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  tor  Uie  place  of  cxc- 
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oiltioik^'inifttikiiig  ihe  oburt-yardt  in  divers  respects,  aitd  in  con«» 
cliitsion  absolutely  forbed  him  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or  let 
her  hear  any  more  hereof,  till  it  was  done.  She  for  her  part,  hay* 
ing  (as  she  s^d)  performed  all  that)  in  law  or  reason,  could  be 
required  of  her. 

4.  Which  directions  notwithstanding,  he  kept  the  warrant 
sealed  all  that  nip;ht,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day  in  hb 
hand^,  brought  it  back  with  him  to  the  court,  acquainted  her 
majesty  withal,  and  finding  her  majesty  resolved  to  proceed 
therein,  according  to  her  former  directions,  and  yet  desirous  to 
carry  the  matter  so,  as  she  might  throw  the  burthen  from  her* 
s^lf,  he  absolutely  resolved  to  quit  his  hands  thereof. 

5.  And  hereupon  went  over  unto  the  lord  treasurer's  chamber^ 
together  with  Mr.  vice-chamberlain  Hatton,  and  in  his  presence 
restored  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  said  lord  treasurer,  of 
whom  he  had  before  received  it,  who  from  henceforth  kept  it, 
till  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  council  sent  it  away. 

Which,  in  substance  and  truth,  is  all  the  p^rt  and  interest  the 
said  Davidson  had  in  this  cause,  w)iatsoever  is,  or  may  be  pre^- 
tended  to  the  contrary. 

Touching  the  sending  down  thereof  unto  the  commis8ionerS| 
that  it  was  the  general  act  of  her  majesty's  council  (as  is  before- 
Hkcntioned)  and  not  any  private  act  of  his,  may  appear  by, 

I.  Their  own  confession.  2.  Their  own  letters  sent  down 
therewith  to  the  commissioners.  3.  The  testimonies  of  the 
lords  and  others  to  whom  they  were  directed.  As  also,  4.  oi 
Mr.  Beale,  by  whom  they  were  sent.  5.  The^enor  of  her  ma- 
jesty's first  commission  for  their  calling  to  the  star-chamber  for 
the  same,  and  private  appearance  and  submission  afterward  in* 
stead  thereof  before  the  lord  chancellor  BroiAley.  6.  The  con- 
fession of  Mr.  attorney  general  in  open  court  confirmed.  7.  By 
the  sentence  itself  upon  record.  8.  Besides  a  common  act  of 
council,  containing  an  answer  to  be  verbally  delivered  to  the 
Scottish  ambassador  then  remaining  here,  avowing  and  justify- 
ilDg  the  same. 

Now  where  some  suppose  him  to  have  given  some  extraordi* 
nary  furtherances  thereunto,  the  contrary  may  evidently  appeai: 

1 .  His  former  absolute  refusal  to  sign  the  band  of  association, 
being  earnestly  pressed  thereunto  by  her  majesty's  self. 

2.  His  excusing  of  himself  from  being  used  as  a  commission*' 
er,  in  the  examination  of  Babington  and  his  complices,  and  avoid- 
ing the  same  by  a  journey  to  the  Bath. 

3.  His  being  a  mean  to  stay  the  commissioners  from  pro- 
nouncingthe  sentence  at  Fotheringay,  and  deferring  it  till  they 
should  return  to  her  majesty's  presence . 

4.  His  keeping  the  warrant  in  his  hands  six  weeks  unpresented, 
without  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  her  majesty  sent  express- 
ly for  the  same  to  sign. 
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5.  iffis  deferring  to  send  it  apvray  after  it  wis  sealed  unto  the 

commissioners^  as  he  was  specially  comn^anded^  staying  it  all 
that  night,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day  in  his  hands. 
'  6.  And  finally,  his  restoring  thereof  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
treaAurer,  of  whom  he  had  before  received  the  same. 

Which  are  clear  ai)d  evident  proofs,  that  the  said  Davidson  did 
nothing  in  this  cause  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  place 
he  then  held  in  her  miajesty's  service. 

Cal.  C.9. 

This  seems  to  be  an  original.    On  the  back  is  this  title, 

The  innocency  of  Mr.  Davidson  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Sc(^* 
tiah  queen. 

No.  LIII.     (Vol.   11.  p.  262,) 

Letter  from  e*  to  his  majesty  king  jfames*^ 

MOST  worthy  prince,  the  depending  dangers  upon  your  af- 
fectionates,  have  been  such,as  hath  inforced  silence  in  him,  who 
is  faithfully  devoted  to  your  person,  and  in  due  time  of  trial,  will 
imdergo  all  hazards  of  fortune  for  the  maintenance  of  the  just 
regal  rights,  that,  by  the  laws  divine,  of  nature  and  of  nations* 
is  invested  in  your  royal  person.    Fall  not  then,  most  noble  and 
renowned  prince,  from  him  whose  providence  hath  in  many  dan* 
gers  preserved  ^ou,  no  doubt  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  gloiy, 
and  the  good  of  his  people.    Some  secrets,  I  find,  have  been  re- 
vealed to  your  prejudice,  which  must  proceed  from  some  ambiti- 
ous violent  spirited  person  near  your  majesty  in  council  and  fa- 
vour ;  no  man  in  particular  will  I  accuse,  but  I  am  sure  it  liath 
no  foundation  from  any,  with  whom,  for  your  service,  I  have 
held  correspondence ;  otherwise,  1  had,  long  since,  been  disabled 
from  performance  of  those  duties,  that  the  thoughts  of  my  heart 
endeavoureth ;  being  only  known  to  this  worthy  nobleman,  bear- 
er hereof,  one  noted  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  his  fidelity  to 
your  person  and  state,  and  to  Mr.  David  Fowlts  your  most  loyai 
servant,  my  first  and  faithful  correspondent ;  and  unto  James 
Hudsone,  whom'I  have  found  in  aH  things  that  ccncern  you,  ihost 
secret  and  assured.    It  may,  therefore,  please  your  majesty,  at 
the  humble  motion  of  0,  which  jargon  I  desire  to  be  the  mdorse- 
mcnt  of  your  commands  unto  me,  that,  by  some  token  of  your 
favour,  he  may  understand  in  what  terms  you  regard  his  fidelity^ 
secrecy,  and  service.    My  passionate  affection  to  your  person 
(not  as  you  are  a  king,  but  as  you  are  a  good  king,  and  have  just 

*  In  the  former  editions,  1  |[yrtnte(l  thU  as  a  letter  from  sir  Robert  Cecil,  bat  sm, 
now  satisfied  that  L  was  rotstaken  in  forming  this  opinion.  See  sir  Ji.  Dairy  mplc's 
Item,  on  the  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p  233.  As  the  letter  is  curious,  J  republish  it« 
though  1  cannot  pretend  to  say  to  which, of  the  king^s  numerous  coirespomlcnta  in 
England  it  should  be  ascribed. 

I  Fnnuthe  original.    Bibl.  Fac.  Jur.  Edin.  A.  4.  34.  No  4^ 
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Htle>  after  my  sovereign)  to  be  a  great  king)  doth  transport  me 
to  presumption.  Condemn  not,  most  noble  prince,  the  motives 
of  care  and  love,  altho'  mixed  with  defects  in  judgment. 

1. 1,  therefore,  first  beseech  your  majesty,  that  for  the  good  of 
those  whom  God,  by  Divine  Providence,  hath  destined  to  your, 
charge,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  an  extraordinaiy  care  of 
all  pi^acticera  or  practices,  against  your  person ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  in  both  kingdoms,  either  out  of  ambition,  fac- 
tion, or  fear,  there  are  many  that  desire  to.  have  their  sovereign 
in  minority,  whereby  the  sovereignty  and  state  might  be  swayed 
by  partiality  of  subaltemate  persons,  rather  than  by  true  ruie  of 
power  aud  justice.  Preserve  your  person,  and  fear  not  the  prs^c- 
tices  of  mstn  upon  the  point  of  your  right,  which  will  be  preserved 
amd  maintained  against  all  assaults  of  competition  whatever. 
Thus  I  leave  the  pi1>tection  of  your  person  and  royal  posterity 
to  the  Almighty  God  of  heaven,  who  bless  and  preserve  you  and 
all  yours,  in  all  regal  happiness  to  his  glory. 

2-  Next  to  the  preservation  of  your  person,  is  the  convei*sation 
and  secret  keeping  of  your  councells,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
often  betrayed  and  discovered,  either  out  of  pretended  zeal  in  re- 
ligion, turbulent  faction,  or  base  conception,  the  which  your  ma- 
jesty is  to  regard  with  all  circumspection,  as  a  matter  mosft  dan- 
gerous to  your  person  and  state,  and  the  only  means  to  ruin  and 
destroy  all  those  that  stand  faithfully  devoted  to  your  piajesty's 
service.  Some  particulars,  and  persons  of  this  nature,  I  make  no 
doubt  have  been  discovered  by  the  endeavours  of  this  nobleman, 
the  bearer  hereof,  of  whom  your  majesty  may  be  further  in- 
Ibrmed. 

3.  The  third  point  considerable  is  that  your  majesty,  by  all 
means  possible,  secure  yourself  of  the  good  affection  of  the 
French  king  and  states,  by  the  negotiation  of  some  faithful  secret 
confident;  the  French  naturally  distasting  the  union  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands  under  one  monarch.  In  Germany,  I  doubt  not,  but 
you  have  many  allies  and  friends,  but  by  reason  of  their  remote 
state,  they  do  not  so  much  importe  this  affair,  wliich  must  bcf 
guided  by  a  quick  and  sudden  motion. 

4.  When  God,  by  whose  Providence  the  period  of  all  persona 
and  times  is  determined,  shall  call  to  his  kingdom  of  gloiy  her 
majesty  (although  I  do  assuredly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any 
question  in  competition,  yet  for  that  I  hold  it  not  fitting  to  give 
any  minute  entrance  into  a  cause  of  so  high  a  nature)  I  do  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty  to  design  a  secret,  faithful  and  experienced 
eonRdent  servant  of  yours,  being  of  an  approved  fidelity  and 
judgment  Continually  to  be  here  resident,  whose  negotiation,  it 
were  convenient  your  majesty  should  fortifie,  with  such  secret 
trust  and  powers,  as  there  may  not  need  1 4  days  respite  to  post 
for  authority^  in  a  cause,  that  cannot  cndtire  ten  hours  respite, 
without  varieties  of  danger.  In  the  which  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  all  such  as  pretend  least  good  to  your  establishment,  will 
Aot  in  public  opugn  your  title,  but  out  of  tlrrtr  cunning  ambitlou 

Vol.  II.  r.  O 
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ygtill  seek  to  gain  time,  by  altedging  their  pretence  of  commoQ 
good  to  the  state,  in  propounding  of  good  conditions  for  dis' 
burthening  the  common  veale,  of  divers  hard  laws,  heary  im« 
positions,  corruptions,  oppressions,  &c.  which  is  a  main  point  t<r 
lead  the  popular,  who  are  much  disgusted  with  many  particulars 
of  this  nature.  It  were  therefore  convenient,  that  these  motives, 
out  of  your  majesty's  providence,  should  be  prevented,  by  your 
free  offer  in  these  points  following,  viz. 

1.  That  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  abolish  purveyors 
and  purveyance,  bemg  a  matter  infinitely  offensive  to  the  common 
people,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  profitable  to  tlie  prince. 

2.  That  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  court, 
of  wards,  being  the  ruin  of  all  the  noble  and  ancient  fs^milies  of 
this  realm,  by  base  matches,  and  evil  education  of  their  children, 
by  which  no  revenue  of  the  crown  will  be  defrayed. 

3.  The  abrogating  the  multiplicity  of  penal  laws,  generally  re* 
pined  against  by  the  subject,  in  regard  of  their  uncertainty,  being 
many  times  altered  from  their  true  meaning,  by  variety  of  in- 
terpretation. 

4.  That  your  majesty  will  .be  pleased  to  admit  free  outport  of 
the  native  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  now  often  restrained  by 
subaltemate  persons  for  private  profit,  being  most  prejudicial  to 
the  commerce  of  all  merchants,  and  a  plain  destruction  to  the  true 
Industry  and  manufacture  of  all  kingdoms,  and  against  the  profit 
ef  tlie  crown. 

These,  being  by  your  majesty's  confidents  in  the  point  of  time 
propounded,  will  assuredly  confirm  unto  your  majestic  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  absolutely  prevent  all 
Jnainuations  and  devices  of  designed  patriots,  that,  out  of  pretext 
of  common  good,  would  seek  to  patronize  themselves  in  popu« 
tor  opinion  and  power,  and  thereby  to  derogate  from  your  ma- 
jesty's bounty  and  free  favour,  by  princely  merit  of  your  mo-» 
deration,  judgment,  and  justice. 

Your  majesty's  favour,  thus  granted  to  the  subject,  will  no  way 
impeach  the  profits  of  the  crown  but  advance  them.  The  dis- 
proportionable  gain  of  some  chequer  officers,  with  the  base  and 
mercenary  profits  of  the  idle  unnecessary  clerks  and  attendants, 
will  only  sufier  some  detriment ;  but  infinite  will  be  the  good 
Unto  the  kingdom,  which  will  confirm  unto  your  majesty  the 
universal  love  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  establish  your  re« 
nown  in  the  highest  esteem  to  all  posterity. 
-  The  Lord  preserve  your  majestie,  and  make  you  triumphant 
over  all  your  enemies. 

^  My  care  over  his  person,  whose  letters  pass  in  this  pacquet^ 
and  will  die  before  he  would  leave  to  be  yours,  shall  be  no  lest 
than  of  mine  own  life,  and  in  like  esteem  I  will  hold  all  your 
faithful  confidents,  notwithstanding  1  will  hold  myself  reserved 
from  being  known  unto  any  of  them,  in  my  particular  devoted  af- 
l^ections  unto  your  majesty,  only  this  extraordinary  wortliy  man, 
whose  asso9iate  I  am  in  his  misfortune,  doth  know  my  hcait,  and 
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i^c  both  will  psay  for  you»  and  if  vrc  live  fou  shall  find  us  to* 
^ether. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  bum  this  letter,  and  tl\e  others ;  for 
oltho'  it  be  in  an  unusual  hand,  yet  it  may  be  discovered. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

And  humble  servant, 
0 


Ho.  LIV-    (VoU  I.  p*  135.) 

The  seal  with  which  Dr.  Robertson  promoted  the  execu* 
lion  of  the  statisdcal  accounts  of  Scotland  has  iiteen  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  and  1  have  frequently  heard 
i>r.  Robertson  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  the  country  lay  under  to  the  projector  smd 
conductor  of  that  great  national  work  :  and  the  pride  with  which 
he  reflected  on  the  monument  which  was  thus  raised  to  the  in- 
fbrmation  and  liberality  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 

From  two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  to  Dr.  R.  it 
would  appear,  that  he  had  contributed  some  aid  to  the  exertions 
of  these  who  had  so  honourably  distinguished  themselves  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  about  the  African 
trade.  His  own  sentiments  on  that  subject  were  eloquently 
stated  thirty  years  before^  in  the  only  sermon  wluch  he  ever 
fublished. 

FEOK  Mil.  WXLBERFORCE  TO  DR*  ROBERTSON* 

Sir,  Lon«Jpn,  asth  JanuHry,  irW. 

I  SHALL  not  bec^in  by  apologizing  to  you  for  now  pi*esuming 
to  intrude  myself  on  you  without  introduction,  but  with  con- 
demning myself  for  not  haviug  done  it  sooner.  The  subject 
which  is  the  occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  that  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  is  one  on  which  I  am  persuaded  our  sentiments 
coincide,  and  in  calling  forth  your  good  offices  in  such  a  cause 
I  trust  you  will  think  that  whilst  I  incur  I  also  bestow  an  obliga- 
tion. What  I  have  to  request  is,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  to  me  such  facts  and  observations  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  me  in  the  important  task  I  have  undertaken,  of  bringing 
forward  into  parliamentary  discussion,  the  situation  of  that  much 
injured  part  of  the  species,  the  poor  negroes:  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  I  have  to  complain,  that  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  betaking  myself  directly  to  yoii 
for  the  info]*mation  I  solicit;  ^1  application  to  my  book^ 
seller  ought  to  ha?a  supplied  it :  but  if  there  be  some  ground 
of  charge  against  you  for  having  failed  in  your  engagements 
to  the  public  in  this  particular,  it  is  the  rather  incumbent 
on  you  to  attend  to  the  claim  of  an  individual ;  consider 
it  as  a  sort  of  expiation  Cor  your  offence,  and  rejoice  if  S9 
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If  eighty  a  crime  comes  off  with  so  light  a  punishmeDt.— Thougli 
the  main  object  I  have  in  view,  is  the  prevention  of  all  further 
exports  of  slaves  from  Africa,  yet  their  sute  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  most  pracdcable  mode  of  meliorating  it,  the  effects  that 
might  follow  from  this  change  of  system  in  M  its  extended  and 
complicated  connections  and  relations,  both  in  Africa  and  the 
Western  World,  and  this  not  only  in  our  own  case  but  in  those 
of  other  European  nations,  who  might  be  induced  to  follow  our 
example  ;  all  these  come  into  question,  and  constitute  a  burthen 
too  heavy  for  one  of  powers  like  miue  to  bear,  without  my  call- 
ing for  help  where  it  may  be  so  abundantly  afforded :  let  me  add 
also,  that  I  should  be  e^Ftremely  thankful  for  any  intelligence  re<> 
specting  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  which,  it  haf 
long  struck  me,  might  prove  a  most  useful  subject  of  investigar 
tion  to  any  pne  who  would  form  ^,  plan  for  the  civilization  of 
Africa.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  shsdl  wpdt  to  hear  from  you  with 
lUixiety,  because  the  business  must  be  brought  into  the  House 
Soon  after  the  meeting.— I  will  not  waste  your  valuable  dme  by- 
excuses  for  this  letter,  if  they  ju«  necessary,  but  ppce  more  I 
"Vvill  venture  to  assure  myself  that  you  will  not  think  them  so. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  &c. 

JROM  MR.  WILBERFORCE  TO  DR.  ROBERTSON. 
Sir,  UampttMd,  SeUi  Februarjj  178S. 

I  HAVE  been  honoured  with  your  packets  by  the  post,  as  well 
as  with  your  sermon,  and  return  you  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
your  very  obliging  attention  to  m^  request ;  I  am  fully  sensible 
to  the  value  of  the  favourable  sentiments  you  express  concemaag 
me,  and  as  one  concession  always  produces  a  new  demand,  per- 
haps you  vrill  not  be  surprized  at  my  now  taking  the  liberty  of 
intimating  a  hope  that  I  may  consider  what  has  passed  as  constir 
tuting  a  sort  of  acquaintance  between  us,  which  it  will  give  me 
particular  pleasure  to  indulge  an  expectation  of  cultivating, 
when  an  opportunity  shall  allow. 

I  rem^  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  9cc, 
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ADAMSOJ^^  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  is  excommunicated  by 
the  synod  of  Fife,  ii.  163.  He  excommunicated  his  opponents, 
ib.  Is  restored  by  the  general  assembly  upon  conditions,  t^« 
His  mean  submission  to  the  general  assembly,  209. 

Albany^  Alexander,  duke  of,  cabals  with  his  nobles  against  his 
brother  king  {ames  III.  i.  182.  Is  made  prisoner,  but  escapes 
to  France,  ih.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, 183.  Procures  assistance  to  invade  Scotland  on  mean 
conditions,  ih.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  is  restored  to  favour, 
184.    CalnJs  again,  but  is  forced  to  retire  to  France,  ib, 

^  duke  of,  made  regent  during  the  minority  of  king  James 
V.  i.  268, 186.  After  several  unsuccessful  struggles  with  the 
nobility,  he  is  forced  to  retire  to  France,  187. 

Alenfouy  duke  of,  queen  Elizabeth  long  amuses  the  court  of 

France  by  carrying  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  him,  ii.  1 1 3. 
^llefij  cardmal,  published  a  book  proving  the  lawfulness  of  kill- 
ing excommunicated  princes,  ii.  153. 

.Alvaj  duke  of,  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  ii.  82, 87, 
95.    Is  recalled  from  his  government  of  the  Netherlands,  101. 

Ambassadorsy  their  office,  i.  203. 

Andrewsy  St.  the  archbishop  of,  remarkably  cured  of  a  dangerous 
distemper,  i  242.  The  motives  of  his  opposition  to  the  queen 
recent,  258.  His  great  influence  on  the  bench  of  bishops  and 
weight  in  parliament,  262.  Governed  the  church  with  ereat 
moderation,  263.  Persecutes  the  reformers,  ib.  Is  imprison* 
ed  for  celebrating  mass,  339.  Ruins  queen  Mary's  affairs  by 
his  imprudent  conduct,  ii.  2 1.  Is  taken  prisoner  in  Dumbarton 
castle,  and  hanged,  76. 

■■    ■>■      the  castle  of,  demolished  by  the  French,!.  228. 

■  ■  the  prior  of,  promotes  a  treaty  between  the  queen  regen* 
and  the  reformers,  i.  272.  Is  provoked  to  leave  the  cour):, 
273.  Is  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  reformation,  264. 
Some  account^  an4  a  character  of  him,  ib.    Anful  endeavourt 
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used  to  undermine  hiiuy  285.  Presumption  of  his  iimocejice 
of  the  designs  charged  on  him,  ib.  Is  sent  by  the  convention 
to  invite  the  queen  to  Scotland,  325.  Is  received  by  her  with 
confidence  and  affection,  ib.  Restrains  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  people  against  popery,  336.  Is  sent  to  restrain  the  li« 
centious  practices  of  the  borderers,  340.  Executes  his  com* 
mission  with  vigour  and  prudence,  ib,  A  conspiracy  against 
him  discovered,  347.  Is  created  earl  of  Mar,  349.  Become.s 
obnoxious  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  ib.     See  Afar  and  Murray, 

^ngu9j  Gilbert  de  Umfrevillc,  carl  ofi  was  the  only  man  who  a^ 
serted  tlie  independency  of  his  country,  1.  151. 

■  ■  ■  Douglas,  earl  of,  assumes  the  regency  during  the  mino- 

rity of  king  James  V.  i.  168,  188.  Is  unable  to  gain  his  af- 
fections, ib.  Is  attainted  and  flics  into  England,  id.  Obtains 
leave  to  return  into  Scotland,  ii.  129.  Surrenders  himself  to 
king  James  VI.  137.  He  with  several  others  seize  the  castle 
of  Stirling  to  oppose  Arran,  139.  They  are  forced  to  tiy 
into  England  at  the  approach  of  the  king  with  an  army,  ib.  He 
is  attainted  and  his  estate  foi*feited,  146.  Is  concerned  in  a 
plot  in  favour  of  Spain^  212.  Is  seized  and  committed  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  213.  Escapes  and  flies  to  the 
mountains,  ib.  Offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  316.  Sentence  is 
pronounced  against  him,  217.    He  refuses  to  submit,  iA. 

jinjou^  duke  of,  a  marriage  proposed  between  him  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  81. 

^nne^  a  princess  of  Denmark,  married  to  king  James  VI,  ii. 
205.  Her  arrival  in  Scotland  and  coronation,  208.  Hc^ids  a 
party  that  opposes  the  chancellor,  215. 

Archbishoft9y  bisho/ia^  deans^  and  chafitera^  revived  in  Scotland 
during  the  king's  minority,  ii.  92,  93, 94.  This  gives  great of- 
fen!:e  to  many  of  the  clergy,  ib.  An  act  of  assembly  against 
these  offices,  124.  Bishops  made  subject  to  presbyteries  and 
assemblies,  163.  A  great  stroke  given  to  their  authorityi  19S* 
None  of  them  present  at  the  queen's  coronation,  208.  ^ 

Argyll  earl  Qf,  is  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  matrimonial  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  i.  262.  Uses  his  interest  with  the  re« 
formers  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  queen  regent.  272.  Leaves 
her  court  in  resentment  of  her  ti*eachery,  273.  Refuses  to  ac» 
cede  to  a  treaty  with  Murray  the  regent,  ii.  50.  Is  soon  after 
forced  to  submit,  ib.  Acts  as  lieutenant  to  the  queen  after  the 
regeot's  murder,  67.  Is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  king's  party, 
78.  Quarrels  with  Athole,  104.  Confederates  with  hin)  against 
Morton  the  regent,  for  their  mutual  defence,  ib.  They  re- 
monbtrate  against  him  to  the  king,  106.  They  raise  forces 
against  him,  1 10.  Negotiate  a  treaty  with  him  by  the  mediation 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  HI.  Is  promoted  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, 1 12.  The  king's  authority  delegated  to  him  and  lord 
Forbes  against  the  popish  lords,  220.  His  forces  ere  defeated 
in  an  engagement  with  them,  ib. 
^rhtocracy^  predominant  in  Scotland}  i*  33|b 
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;f^m«^fit  SfUad»1i)|>fef(a]^tion9forit»4i.  1^8.  It  l&d«ft8eed,90l. 

Arrariy  carl,  is  itppointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  q.  M«ry» 
i.  2 12.  His  character,  ib.  Consents  to  the  schctAes  of  £nglaAd» 
which  disgusts  the  public,  213.  Becomes  suspicious  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  216.  Is  forced  to  renounce  the  fHendthip 
with  England  and  declare  for  France,  217.  And  to  persecute 
the  reformers,  218.  Publicly  abjuces  the  doctrines  of  the  re* 
formers,  ib.    Is  contemned  by  one  half  and  little  trusted  bjr 

*  the  other  part  of  the  nation^  2 19.  Heads  the  partisans  of  France 
and  defenders  of  popery,  ib.  Attempts  in  yain  to  seize  tho 
murderers  of  caniinal  Beatoun,  225.    Is  forced  to  make  a 

*  truce  with  the  conspirators,  ib.  His  eldest  son  is  conditionally 
excluded  all  right  of  succession,  229.  His  mean  concessioa 
*o  the  court  of  France,  234.  Gets  the  title  of  Chatelheretult^ 
ib.  Is  undermined  by  the  q.  Dowager,  239,  240;  ProposaU 
and  arguments  for  his  resignation,  241.  He  consents  Xoit^b, 
retracts  by  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
242.  Is  at  last  prevailed  on  and  gets  advantageous  terms,  243. 
See  Chatelhtrault, 

*-— -  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  joins  in  an  associ** 
atioti  with  the  reformers,  i.  283,  Narrowly  escapes  intended 
ruin  at  the  court  of  France,  284.  Is  full  of  resentment  against 
the  French  on  that  account,  ib.  The  congregation  solicit 
q.  Elizabeth  to  marry  him,  319.  His  great  imprudence  with 
re^^ard  to  q.  Mary,  341.  Discovers  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen's  favourite,  347.  Loses  his  reason j  112.  Is  imprisoned 
by  Morton,  ib, 

■  late  capt  Stewart,  gets  that  title  and  estate,  ii.  121.    Is 

appointed  to  conduct  Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh^ 
ib.  His  infamous  marriage  with  the  countess  of  March,  12S. 
His  variance  with  Lennox,  124.  Is  frustrated  in  an  tittempt  to 
rescue  the  king  atRuthven,  128.  Is  confined  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  129.  Regains  his  liberty  and  the  king's  re- 
gard, 135.  Resumes  his  power  and  arrogance,  ib.  Gets  the 
Ruthven  conspirators  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  137. 
Is  detested  as  author  of  a  persecution  against  the  clergy,  1 42, 
Is  gained  over  to  q.  Elizabeth's  interest,  146  Gets  several 
forfeited  estates,  i3.     His  corruption  and  insolence,  1 5 1 .     la 

*  made  chancellor  and  has  unlimited  power,  ib.  His  renality  i^ 
exceeded  by  that  of  his  wife,  152.  His  monstrous  tyranny 
and  oppression,  153.  His  power  undermined  by  WTotton  the 
English  envoy,  1 60.  Is  confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews^ 
but  soon  recovers  favour,  id.  His  interest  sinks  much,  162. 
Is  stripped  of  his  honours  and  spoils,  and  reduced  to  his  ori- 
ginal  station,  ib. 

^rticlesy  lords  of,  their  origin  and  business,  i.  200.  By  whom 
chosen, /5.  201.  The  subsequent  variations  and  political  use 
made  of  this  institution,  ib. 

yfrutidciy  earl  of,  is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  thr  conferencft 
at  Westminster,  n.  42. 


Mhhyy  anbaiBador  from  ^  Elizabeth  to  ^oUtn^i  ii.  194.    Ric 
great  promises  to  king  Jamesy  pb.    His  promises  are  soon  for* 
got,  20 1.    He  xf^  ashamed,  and  withdraws  privately  from  Scot- 
land, 302. 
Mwz98inationf  the  frequency  of  it  in  Scotland,  how  accounted  fof , 
.  L  405.    Several  instances  of  it  in  France,  id.    A  stop  put  to 
.    it  there  and  in  Scotland,  406.     Several  great  men  approve  of 

it,  id-   Prevailed  greatly  afterwards,  210, 

^seembly  of  tlie  church  of  Scotland,  the  first  but  feeble  and  ir« 

.   regular,  i.  324.    Another  assembly,  their  demands  from  the 

convention,  341,  342.     Two  other  assemblies  in  vain  solicit  an 

augmentation  of  their  revenues,  355.     They  address  Q.  Mary 

in  high  strains  of  complaints,  388.     An  assembly  proceeds  at 

Glasgow  notwithstanding  the  king's  interdiction,  ii.  125.    Twor 

assemblies  yield  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  church  to  the 

king,  232,  233.     Declare  it  lawful  for  ministers  to  sit  in  par-" 

liament,  236.     See  Clergy. 

Msociaiiotij  formed  in  defence  of  q.  Elizabeth  against  q.  Mary, 

ii.  148. 
Pitholcj  earl  of,  the  occasion  of  his  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Ar- 
:  gyll)  ii-  104.    Joins  with  him  in  opposing  Morton  the  regent, 
.  ib.    Dies  soon  after  an  entertainment  at  Morton's,  111.    suspi- 
cions of  his  being  poisoned,  id, 
j4ubigtiej  lord  de,  second   son  of  the  lord  Lennox,  arrives  in 
Scotland  from  France,  ii.  1 14.    Becomes  soon  a  great  favour- 
ite of  k.  James,  ib.    High  titles  and  posts  bstowed  on  him,<^. 
Notes  against  him.  Appendix,  ii.  39 1 .     See  Lennojr. 
Justrian  family,  their  origin  and  power,  i,  204,  205. 
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BjiBIJ^GTOj^\  Anthony,  some  accbunt  of  him,  ii.  166.  I'he 
rise  of  his  conspiracy  agsunst  q. .  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  names 
and  scheme  of  operations  of  his  associates,  ib.  They  are  be- 
trayed, seized,  and  executed,  1 67. 

Bacotij  sir  Nicholas,  appointed  one  of  the  commis^oners  to  the 
confederates  at  Westminster,  ii.  42. 

BaUolf  John,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  i.  1 50  Is  pre- 
ferred by  Edw.  I.  151.     Soon  £brced  him  to  resign,  ib. 

Ballardj  a  trafficking  priest,  solicits  an  invasion  of  England  from 
Spain,  ii.  165.  Joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  q.  Elizabeth, 
167.  Is  discovered  and  taken  into  custody,  ib.  And.  execu- 
ted^  ib. 

Baronsy  their  jurisdiction  very  extensive,  i.  158.  The  difference 
between  the  greater  and  lesser,  whence,  197.  Three  hundred 
of  them  remonstrate  agsunst  the  conduct  of  the  ^.  dowager, 
253.  The  lesser  admitted  by  their  representatives  in  par- 
liament, 196.  Petition  of  the  lesser  barons  to  parliament, 
Append,  ii*  285.     See  JVotlcs: 


Maaiticon  Dorotif  a  book  published  by  king  James  VL  strength' 
ens  his  interest  in  England  ii.  237.  • 

Beatoun^  cardinal,  made  use  of  by  king  James  V.  to  mortify  the 
nobles,  i.  190.  His  pretensions  to  the  regency  on  the  death 
of  that  prince,  St  I.  Forges  a  testament  of  the  late  king,  ib. 
His  views  how  disappointed,  ib.  His  tharacter,  3iS.  Opposes 
the  earl  of  Arran,  regent,  ib.  Excites  most  of  the  nation  against 
the  English,  214.  Seizes  the  young  queen  and  her  mother^* 
316.  Cajoles  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ib.  Obliges  the  regent  to 
renounce  England  and  declare  for  France,  217»  And  to  per- 
secute the  reformers,  2  i  8.  Engrosses  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  219.  His  double  dealing  with  the  earl  of  Lennox  re- 
sented, 220.  Is  murdered,  225.  His  death  fatal  to  the  catholics^ 
ib.  A  vain  attempt  to  revenge  it,  ib.  Scandalous  reports  con- 
cerning him,  263. 

Bedford^  earl  of.  Comes  as  ambassador  from  queen  Elisabeth  to 
wimess  the  baptism  of  James  VI.  i.  420.  His  instructions^ 
421.     His  letters  to  sir  W.  Cecil,  Appendix,  ii.  365,  373. 

Bellendofiy  sir  Lewis,  justice  clerk,  king  James's  resident  at  Lon- 
don, ii.  78.  Joins  m  promoting  queen  Elizabeth's  interest  in 
Scotland,  ib.    Is  sent  with  her  envoy  into  that  country,  ib. 

Blacky  Mr.  David,  minister  at  St.  Andrews,  his  ridiculous  and 
seditidUs  expressions  in  the  pulpit,  ii.  226.  Being  supported 
by  the  clergy,  he  declines  the  civil  jurisdiction,  227.  Is  con* 
demned  by  the  privy  council,  228.  Is  sentenced  by  the  king 
to  reside  beyond  Spcy,  f*. 

Blackaddevy  captsdni  and  three  others,  executed  for  the  murder 
of  Damiy,  ii.  5. 

Boethiusy  Hector,  his  History  of  Scotland  some  account  of,  i.  146* 

Bolton  CaatUy  queen  Mary  confined  a  prisoner  there,  ii.  31. 

Benoty  a  foreigner,  made  governor  of  Orkney,  i.  252. 

Border er 9 y  an  attempt  to  restrain  their  licentious  practices,  i. 
340.  Queen  Maiy  visits  them,  414.  A  scuffle  there,  in  which 
the  English  warden,  8cc.  were  made  prisoners,  ii.  102. 

Borthwtcky  lord,  assists  the  queen  regent  in  defending  Leith^ 
i.  297. 

Botbwelly  James  Hepburn,  earl  of,  intercepts  a  sUm  of  money 
from  England  to  the  congregation,  i.  296.  Favours  the  queen 
regent,  but  resides  at  his  own  house,  297.  Is  by  the  earl  of 
Murray  summoned  to  a  public  trial,  375.  Prevents  it  by 
leaving  the  kingdom,  ib,  A  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him 
prevented  by  the  queen,  ib.  Is  permitted  to  return,  384* 
Escapes  with  her  after  the  murder  of  Rizio,  402.  Some  ac* 
count  of  his  former  behaviour,  408,  409.  Commences  a  favour- 
ite of  the  queen,  ib.  She  reconciles  him  to  several  lords,  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance,  410.  He  increases  in  favour  with 
her,  41 1.  Circumstances  concurring  in  this,  ib.  He  is  wound- 
ed in  attempting  to  seize  one  of  the  borderers,  414.  The 
queen's  extraordmary  regard  for  him  on  this  occasion,  ib.  To 
secure  adherents  he  obtains  a  pardon  for  Morton  and  his  aaso- 
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dates,  433.  Pro]pHt>se^  tht  restoration  of  the  popii^  eccUnitm^^ 
ileal  jurisdiction,  424.  |iia  views  in  thb,  ib.  Is  suspected  the 
author  of  Damly'a  murder,  430.  Is  clmrged  with  it  by  Leo- 
Aox,  431.  But  still  favoured  by  the  queen,  432.  Appointed 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  t6.  His  trial  is  hurtled  on,  434. 
Remarkable  partiality  kk  his  favour,  433.  Lennox  accuses  him 
openly,  434.  Comes  to  his  trial  with  a  great  retinue,  435. 
Is  acquitted  bya  jury,  i6.  The  trial  universaUy  censured,  436. 
Challenges  any  that  would  accuse  him,  ib.  Several  acts  of 
parliament  passed  in  his  iavour,  ib.  He  procures  an  act  in  fa- 
vour of  th^  reformaitionr  437.  Prevails  on  several  of  the  nobles 
to  recommend  him.  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  440.  Seizes  the 
queen  on  a  journey  from  Stirling,  and  carries  her  to  Dunbar, 
443, 444.  His  view  in  this,  ib.  Obtains  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal,  id.  Procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  ib.  Carries 
the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  445.  Is  created  duke  of 
Orkney,  ib.  And  married  to  the  queen,  446.  Is  not  allowed 
the  title  of  king.  ib.  He  watches  the  queen  very  closely,  ib. 
Endeavours  to  get  the  prince  into  his  custody^  447.  Is  alarm- 
ed with  an  association  of  the  nobles  against  the  queen  and  him, 
448.  Carries  the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Borthwick,  449. 
Raises  forces  against  the  confederate  lords,  450.  He  marches 
against  them,  f  6.  Proposes  a  single  combat,  451.  This  how 
prevented,  ib.  Takes  his  last  farewell  of  the  queen,  and  Is 
tbrced  to  fly,  452.  Sends  for  a  casket  of  letters  from  queen 
Mary  to  him,  ii.  6.  They  are  intercepted  by  the  earl  of  Mor« 
ton,  2^.  His  miserable  fate,  14,  15.  Reflections  on  his  con- 
duct, ib.  Copy  of  his  divorce  from  lady  Jean  Gordon^  Ap- 
pendix, ii.  377.^ 

Bothv^eilj  Francis  Stewart,  created  earl  of  Bothwell>  ii.  203.  Is 
imprisoned  for  consulting  witches,  2 10.  Escapes  and  attempts 
to  break  into  the  king's  presence,  ib.  Retires  to  the  north,  ib* 
He  and  his  adherents  are  attainted,  212.  Fails  in  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  under  protection  of  q.  Eliza- 
beth, who  solicits  for  him,  214.  Seizes  the  king's  person^ 
215.  Forces  him  to  dismiss  the  chancellor,  and  his  other  fa- 
vourites, ib.  And  to  grant  him  a  remission,  ib.  His  bold  and 
insolent  behaviour  afterwards,  216.  Is  encouraged  by  the 
English  ambassador,  218.  Makes  another  attempt  to  come 
at  the  king,  ib.  Is  repulsed  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  north  of 
England,  219.  Is  abandoned  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  forced 
to  fly  into  Spain  and  Italy,  222,  Remains  in  indigent  obscu- 
rity, and  is  never  after  reconciled  to  the  king,  ib, 

:■ ■■    Adam)  bishop  of  Orkney,  performs  the   ceremony,  of 

marri£^e  of  queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  i.  446. 

Bothwellhaugh.     See  Hamilton. 

JS^ulogncy  wrested  by  the  French  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, i.  234.   They  copsent  to  restore  it  and  its  dependencies  tm 

.     th^  French,  235. 


JioOTtft  eHvoy  from  queen  Elizabetii,  accuses  Lennojc  of  distufb^ 
ing  the  peace,  ii.  117.  Is  refused  an  audience,  ib.  Is  sent  to 
encourage  thetx)nspirators  at  Ruthven,  129.  To  inquire  about 
king  James's  correspondence  with  the  pope,  339. 

Baydy  lord,  his  ambitious  views  in  the  time  of  king  James  III^ 

'    frustrated,  i.  168. 

*— —  is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  king's  party  against  queen  Mary,- 
ii.  78.    Joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  137. 

Mnenntj  count  de,  comes  an  ambassador  from  France  to  witness 
the  baptism  of  king  James  VI.  i.  420. 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  i.  150.  His 
grandson  asserts  his  right,  and  vindicates  the  honour  of  his' 
country,  151.  He  attempts  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  no* 
bles,  174,  175. 

-«— —  a  priest,  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  seduce  the 
Scotch  nobles,  ii.  203. 

•^--^  Mr.  Robert,  a  presb3rterian  minister^  performs  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  coronatian  of  king  James's  queen,  ii.  208. 

Edward,  abbot  ofKinloss,  acquits  himself  with  address  and 
reputation  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  ii.  237. 

— »»  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  his  resolution  in  refusing  to  publish 
the  kind's  account  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  ii.  284.  Is  deprived 
and  banished  on  that  account,  t6, 

Buchanan,  George,  his  History  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  i. 
146.  Remarks  on  his  dialogue  De  Jure  Reg^s,  275.  Alone 
accuses  queen  Mary  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Rizio, 
399.  Approved  of  assassination,  406.  Attends  the  regent 
into  England  when  called  on  to  accuse  queen  Mary,  ii.  34. 
Was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  king  James  VI.  105.  Com* 
mended  for  his  great  genius,  277. 

Burleigh.    See  Cecil. 

B^oughM^  when  first  rejuresented  in  parliament,  ii.  196. 


CAISj  John,  a  declaration  of  his  in  name  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth  to 

the  lords  of  Grangr  at  Lethington,  Appendix,  ii.  422. 
Caithn€99y  earl  of,  his  protest  at  the  trial  of  Bothwell  for  the 

murder  of  Oamly,  L  435. 
Cdlvin,  the  patron  and  restorer  of  presbyteiian  church  govern* 

ment,  i.  322. 
Camden,  some  mistake  of  his,  ii.  421. 
Canongaie^newr  Edinburgh, a  parliament  held  there,  ii.  77. 
Cardan,  some  account  of  him,  i.  242.    His  remarkable  cure  of 

the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  lA. 
Carey,  sir  George,  sent  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  en** 

courage  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven,  ii.  129. 
•*— —  Robert,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  sooth  king  James  aAer 

Ithe  death  of  his  mother,  iL  191.  Is  not  permitted  to  ci^er  Sgot^' 
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taody  id.  Was  the  fint  that  brouglit  kiog  Jfame^  uiteU^^enc« 

ef  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  369. 
Caekn  ef  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  Bothwell^  seised  by  the  earl 
of  Morton,  ii.  6.    Her  enemies  avail  themselves  much  of 
then»9  ib* 
Caanlsn  earl  of,  jobs  the  king's  party,  ii.  78. 
^Mtlenauy  the  French  ambassador,  is  employed  to  procure  the 
consent  of  his  court  to  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Oomly, 
i.  272.    He  endeavours  to  make  up  the  ^fferences  between 
the  queen  and  him,  41  !•    His  intercession  in  behalf  of  queen 
Mary,  ii  155. 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  assumes  the  government  after  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  her  son,  i»  320.    Her  harsh  treatment, of  queen 
Mary,  ib.    Her  views  in  behaving  more  friendly  to  her,  356. 
Bends  her  whole  endeavours  to  destroy  the  protestants,  88. 
Herartiul  conduct  with  that  view,f^. 
Ceeilj  his  ^reat  capacity  as  a  minister,  i.  310,  327.    Is  eiQployed 
to  negooate  a  peace  with  France,  ib.  Over-reaches  the  French 
ambassador  iu  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  A  letter  of  lus  cited 
to  shew  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  intercept 
queen  Mary,  in  her  return  to  Scotland,  333.    Is  aj^jpointed  a 
«:ommissioner  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  li.  42.    Is 
sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  proposals  to  queen  Mary,  71. 
Has  an  interview  with  her,  which  excites  queen  Elizabeth's 
jealousy,  100.    Is  treated  harshly  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  con- 
senting  to  queen  Mary's  death,  191. 
r— ^  Sir  Robert,  son  to  the  former,  heads  the  party  against  £s« 
sex,  ik  257, 358.  His  character,  i6.   His  great  assiduity,  f^.  £n^ 
ters  into  ^  private  correspondence  with  king  James,  262. 
Celibacy  of  the  popish  clergy,  a  chief  engine  of  their  policy,  i. 

248,  266. 
Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  great  power,  L  204.    And  unlinuted 

ambition,  205.  Is  checked  by  Francis  I.  ib, 
ii—  k.  of  France  makes  a  league  with  q.  Elizabeth,  u.  86. 
ChatelherauUi  duke  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Arran, 
regent  of  Scotland,  i.  234.  His  right  of  successimi  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  maintained,  237.  Enters  a  protestation  to 
save  his  right,  260.  Joins  the  reforme|s  in  endeavouring  to 
expel  the  French  army,  280.  Joins  in  association  with  them, 
383.  Islookedon  asthe  headof  the  congreg^on,  284.  His 
pusillanimity,  295.  Becomes  obnoxious  to  q.  Mary,  347.  De« 
prived  of  his  French  pension,  362.  Is  alarmed  at  the  earl  of 
{annex's  return  to  Scotland,  365.  An  accommodation  brought 
about  by  the  queen's  influence,  ib.  Adheres  to  Murray  in  op? 
jK>sifig  the  queen's  marriage,  385.  Is  pardoned  on  his  humble 
application,  but  forced  to  reside  in  France,  387.  His  partisans 
grumble  at  Murray's  being  advanced  to  the  regency,  ii.  18. 
Returns  from  France  and  heads  the  queen's  adherents,  49. 
Is  made  her  lieutenant-general,  ib.  His  resolution  waving, 
•   \l|e  r(6gentGozninits  hip)  prisoner  (athe  casth^  of  Edinburgh, 
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'  i50i.    It  set  tlEberty  b^  KiriBaldjr*  and  jmistiia  queen's  ptrty, 
66.    Is  proclaimed  traitor  by  Lennox  the  new  regenty  70.    It 
•   reconciled  to  Morton  the  regent^  97.    Articles  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween them»t6.     His  death,  103. 
Church  of  Scotland,  revolutions  in  it  after  the  unioa  of  iJie 

crownS)  ii.  376, 377-     See  Mgembly^  Clergy* 
Church  Lands  annexed  to  the  crown  by  parliament)  IL  194. 
Ciangy  the  institution  and  nature  o^i.  161, 162. 
Clergy  y  popish^  their  great  riches  and  power,  i.  1 86,  345.   Were 
made  use  of  by  k.  James  V.  to  suppress  the  nobles,  190.  Made 
a  considerable  body  in  parliament,  346.    Their  great  influence 
over  the  laity,  349.    They  ingrossed  learning,  347.    and  held 
many  of  the  chief  employments,  ib.  348.    Their  power  in<* 
creased  by  celibacy,  ib.    They  seized  the  estates  of  |he  intes* 
tate,t^.    And  tried  all  matrimonial  and,  testamentary  causes, 
249.    Become  obnoxious  to  the  latty,  their  great  corruptions, 
whence,  350.    Those  of  Scotland  particularly  dissolute,  ib. 
Their  weak  defence  of  their  tenets,  351.    Try  in  vun  to  im- 
pose fiedse  mixucleS)  ib.    Their  impolitie  conduct  to  the  reform* 
ers,  364. 
—      reformed  try  in  vain  to  recover  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
i.  331,  333,  333, 334,  335.    Procure  a  demolition  of  all  relics 
of  popery^  336.    A  new  regulation  concerning  their  revenues* 
341,  344.    They  are  no  gainers  by  it,  345.    Their  stipends, 
what  in  thosii  days,  ib.    Are  offended  at  the  moderation  of 
their  leaders,  360.     Occasion  a  tumult  among  the  people,  i6. 
361 .     More  complaints  of  their  poverty,  368^  433.      Are  jeal- 
ous of  queen  Mary,  424.     The  small  allowances  appointed  to 
support  them  all,  ib.    Their  application  for  payment  of  their 
stipends,  of  little  effect,  ii.  17.    Fresh  complaints  of  the  dcfi- 
ciency  of  the  funds  for  their  madntenance,  59.     Are  put  off 
with  fair  words  and  promises,  ib.    Archbishops,  kc.  introdu* 
ced  among  tliem  by  Morton,  92.    Their  grievances  under  his 
administration,  103.    They  approve  of  the  Ruth ven  conspira- 
tors, 137.    By  favouring  them  they  provoke  the  king,  138. 
Several  laws  made  against  them,  140.    They  of  Edinburgh 
fly  into  England,  141.     As  do  several  others  that  were  most 
eminent,  ib.    More  vigorous  measures  agsunst  them,   146. 
They  obtain  no  redress  on  the  restoration  of  the  exiled. lords, 
1 63.    Represent  their  grievances  to  parliament,  194.    A  main<» 
tenance  provided  for  them  by  parliament,  194,    195.    They 
prevail  to  get  presbyterian  government  established  by  law, 
308.    Their  zeal  against  the  popish  lords,  311,  317.    Their 
rash  proceedings,  ib.    They  erect  a  standing  council  of  the 
church,  335.    Vindicate  one  of  their  number  who  declined 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  336,  327.    Their  standing  council  or- 
dered to  leave  Edinburgh,  338.    This  occasions  a  violent  tu- 
mult there,  ib.  339.    They  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  spirit 
the  people,  330.    Are  deserted,  and  fly  to  England,!^.  331. 
Their  p^wer  greatly  reduced,  33|.    Are  prevailed  on  ;o  give 
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up  many  of  their  priidle^es,  333.    Are  restored  to  a  seat  i^ 

parliament,  335.  This  violently  opposed  by  many  of  them, 
236.  But  carried  in  their  general  assembly,  ib.  Those  enti- 
tled to  this  privilege  are  laid  under  many  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, 240.  They  are  brought  under  great  subjection,  t^. 
The  revolutions  among  them  since  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
376. 

CUntonj  lord,  appointed  a  commissioner  at  the  conference  at 
Westminster,  ii.  43. 

Coekbum^  of  Ormiston,  receives  a  supply  of  money  from  the 
English  to  the  congregation,  i.  3d  6.  Is  intercepted  and  robbed 
of  it,  ib. 

Coin  in  Scotland,  some  account  of,  i.  291.  ii.  101. 

Comnu99arie€  appointed  to  try  causes  in  place  of  the  spiritual 
court,  i.  3 1 6.    They  are  deprived  of  all  authority,  434. 

Confession  of  faith  by  the  reformers,  consented  to  by  parliament^ 
i.316. 

Congregationy  the  protestants  distinguished  by  that  name,  i,  360. 
Their  leaders  enter  into  an  association,  ib.  Are  involved  in 
difEculties,  395.  Apply  to  queen  £llizid)eth  for  assistance,  i^. 
Money  sent  them  by  her  intercepted,  396.  Make  a  rash  and 
desperate  attempt  on  Leith,  and  are  repulsed,  ib.  297.  Are  no 
less  unfortunate  in  a  second  skirmish,  t^.  Are  quite  dispirited, 
and  retreat  to  Stirling,  tb.  Are  joined  by  the  body  of  the  nob- 
bles, ib.  Their  army  dwindles  away,  399.  Are  animated  by 
Knox,  ib.  They  apply  again  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  Their 
parties  harass  the  French,  303.  Are  assbted  by  a  fleet  from 
England,  304.  Conclude  a  treaty  at  Berwick,  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  305.  The  design  and  substance  of  thb  treaty,  ib, 
Negociate  a  peace  with  France,  310.  Articles  of  the  treaty, 
311.    They  reap  advantages  from  it,  312.    See  Rtformation. 

Covenanty  nauon,  framed  in  defence  of  the  king  and  government, 
ii.  200.  The  nature  aud  reasonableness  of  it,  ib.  The  pro- 
gress of  it  since,  ib. 

Courtesy  of  Scotland, what,  i.  358. 

Craigy  a  minister,  boldly  testifies  against  queen  Mary's  marriage 
with  Botliwell,  ii.  446. 

Crawfordj  captain  of  Jordan  Hill,  surprises  Dumbarton  Castle, 
ii.  74,  75.    The  difficulties  of  that  enteq>rise,  ib^ 
■  earl  of,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  Action,  ii.  199, 

203.  Offers  his  service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  ib.  Joins  in 
rebellion  against  the  king,  204.  Is  forced  to  submit  to  him, 
ib.    And  imprisoned  a  short  time,  i6. 

Crichtonj  regent  during  the  minority  of  king  James  II.  his  bar- 
barous policy,  i.  176. 

■  ■  a  Jesuit,  a  plot  agunst  queen  Elizabeth  discovered  by  his 

means,  ii.  148. 

Criminalay  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  bringii^ 
them  to  justice,  i.  157,  158. 

Crocy  du^  the  Frcui^b  ambassador,  refused  to  countenanpe  queen 


Mary's  maiffa^e  vn\h  Bothwell)  i.  446.  Attempts  in  vsdn  a 
reconciliation  between  the  queen  and  the  confederate  lordSf 
450^451.  Mediates  a  truce  between  the  king  and  queen's 
party  in  Scotland,  li.  86. 

Crovm  matrimonUU  of  Scotland,  rights  conveyed  by  the  grant  of,  i» 
258.  Is  granted  by  parliament  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  ib. 
Deputies  appointed  to  carry  it,  but  are  prevented,  260.  Is  de- 
manded by  Damly,  396. 

Cunningham^  Roben,  appears  at  the  trial  of  Bothwell  in  name 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  i.  435.  Demands  a  delay,  which  is  re* 
fused,  f^. 

Curle^  one  of  queen  Mary's  secretaries^  is  seized  and  carried 
prisoner  to  London,  iL  170.  Is  produced  an  evidence  against 
her,  176. 

D 

DARATL  K,  Henry,  lord,  proposed  as  a  husband  to  queen  Mary, 
i.  365.  His  right  of  succession  considered,  ib,  366.  Is  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  370.  Arrives  there,  and 
quickly  gains  the  queen's  heart,  ib*  His  character,  ib,  Di»* 
gusts  several  of  the  nobles,  particularly  Murray,  172.  Culti- 
vates a  familiarity  with  David  Rizio,  ib.  Is  despised  on  that 
account,  373.  Grows  intolerably  insolent  and  haughty,  378. 
Schemes  to  assassinate  Murray,  380.  A  plot  to  seize  and  send 
him  to  England  prevented  by  the  queen,  ib.  Evidences  of 
this,  381.  His*inarriage  with  the  queen  celebrated,  383.  Is 
honoured  with  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland,  ib.  Is  implacable 
with  respect  to  the  exiled  nobles,  392.  Loses  the  queen's  af- 
fection by  his  untoward  behaviour,  S96.  Demands  the  crown 
matrimonial,  ib.  Becomes  suspicious  of  Rizio's  ill  offices  with 
the  queen,  397.  His  resc^ution  to  be  avenged  of  him  encou- 
raged by  Uie  nobles,  400.  Heads  the  conspirators  who  perp&* 
^rate  the  murder,  ib.  Confines  the  queen  after  it  is  committed,' 
401.  Prohibits  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  ib.  Makes  his 
escape  with  the  queen,  402.  Her  hatred  to  him  encreasesi 
407.  Is  neglected  by  her  and  treated  with  little  respect  by 
the  nobles,  411.  Resolves  to  leave  Scotland,  412.  His  way- 
ward and  capricious  behaviour,  413.  He  writes  the  reasons 
»f  his  conduct  to  the  queen,  ib.  His  strange  behaviour  at 
the  baptism  of  the  prince,  421.  A  false  reason  alleged  for 
this  confuted,  ib.   Retires  to  his  father  at  Glasgow,  425.  Falls 

.  sick  there,  425.  Conjectures  concerning  his  distemper,  ib.  Is 
neglected  by  the  queen,  ib.  She  afterwards  visits  and  expresses 
affection  for  him,  427.  He  is  prevailed  on  by  her  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  428.    Is  lodged  in  a  separate  house,  ib.    He  is 

.  murdered  there,  429.  His  character,  ib.  A  proclamation  is- 
sued for  discovering  the  murderers,  480.  A  remiss  inquiry 
made  into  it,  431.  Capt.  Blackadder  and  three  others  exe- 
cuted on  that  account)  i1.  5.    The  confession  of  Morton  the 
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regent  at  his  death  concernmg  the  murder,  .131^.  A  ^isserta^ 
tion  concerning  his  murder,  283.  Paper  of  objections  of 
the  court  of  England  agaihst  his  marriage  with  queen  MarjTt 
Appendix,  354. 

David  I.  king  of  Scotland,  his  profusion  to  the  church,  i.  246. 

■  ■     ■    II.  his  troubles  during  his  minority, !.  1 66. 

David$ony  sent  into  Scotland  by  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  spy  on  the 
French  ambassador.     Is    sent  to    gain  Arran's    interest   to 

2ueen  Elizabeth,  ii,  145.  This  he  soon  accomplishes,  i6» 
irings  the  warrant  for  queen  Mary's  death  at  queen  Elizabeth's 
desire,  183.  Is  charged  by  her  with  disobeying  her  orders, 
190.  Is  imprisoned,  tried,  and  fined,  and  loses  all  favour, 
ib.  Objections  against  him  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Scottish 
queen.  Appendix,  468. 

Deaae^  Mons.  is  sent  with  a  suppfly  of  forces  to  assist  the  French 
against  the  English  in  Scotland,  i.  333,  234.  His  success 
there,  ib. 

Discifiiine  in  the  church,  the  first  book  composed,  i.  324.  Why 
objected  against  in  a  convention  of  the  states,  ib.  Another 
attempt  in  favour  of  church  discipline  frustrated,  ii.  140. 

iDou^laay  the  power  and  property  of  that  family,  i.  1 67.  They 
aspire  to  independency,  168.  William  earl  of,  murdered  by 
king  James  II.  179.  His  son  endeavours  to  resent  it,  180.  Is 
forced  to  fly  into  England,  ib. 

•— —  William,  queen  Mary  committed  a  prisoner  to  his  castle 
of  LochleveU)  ii.  5. 

George,  brother  to  the   above,  assists  the   queen  in 


making  her  escape,  ii.  18, 19. 

Archibald,  one  of  Damly's  murderers,  ii.  164.    Under- 


goes a  mock  trial  for  that  crime,  and  is  acquitted,  165.  Is  sent 
ambassador  to  England,  ib.  Letter  from  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  Appendix,  447.  To  the  king,  455. 
J>ruryy  sir  William,  enters  Scotland  with  an  army  to  support  the 
king's  party,  ii.  68.  They  join  him  and  drive  off  the  queen's 
ib.  He  procures  a  truce  between  the  king  and  queen's 
parties,  86.  Comes  with  forces  to  assist  Morton  in  besieging 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  98.  Which  is  forced  to  surrend- 
er, 99. 

■■  sir  Drue,  is  appointed  one  of  queen  Mary's  keepers,  ii. 
150. 

Dudley^  lord  Robert,  recommended  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  hus- 
band to  queen  Mary,  i.  362.  Why  a  favourite  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth's,  363.  Is  highly  promoted  by  her,  ib.  His  situation  ex* 
tremely  delicate,  364.     Becomes  suspicious  of  Cecil>  ib. 

Dumbarton  castle,  surprised  and  taken  in  the  king's  name  by  the 
regent,  ii.  74, 75. 

Dury-i  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  banished  from  his  charge  by 
king  James  for  his  free  invectives  against  the  courtiers,  ii- 
126.  After  being  restored,  he  is  driven  from  it  a  second  timor 
for  approving  the  Raid  of  Ruth ven,  137. 
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jLDIjVBURGHj  is  tak6n  and  burnt  by  the  English,  i.  221.  A 
great  fray  there  between  the  French  and  Scots,  237.  Is  seized 
by  the  reformers,  276.  Its  inhabitants  are  terribly  a]ai*med  by 
the  French,  296.  A  treaty  there  with  the  French  and  English^ 
310.  A  loan  demanded  of  it  by  queen  Mary,  388.  Which  is 
granted  for  the  superiority  of  Leith,  id.  The  treaty  of,  insisted 
on  by  queen  Eliz^eth,  422.  Is  possessed  by  the  queen's  parly, 
ii.  67.  And  fortified  by  them,  76.  The  city  and  castle  hold  out 
against  the  king's  forces,  84.  Are  reduced  to  great  straits  br 
famine,  85.  Are  relieved  bv  a  truce,  86.  The  citizens  take 
up  arms  to  promote  the  king's  marriage,  205.  They  rise 
again  and  insult  the  king  and  his  ministers  on  the  murder  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  210.  Assist  the  king  against  Huntly,  21S. 
A  violent  tumult  there  on  account  of  the  clergy,  229,  231. 
They  are  severely  punished  for  it  by  the  king,  232,  234.  Their 
ministers  return  to  their  charges,  id.  Divided  into  parishes 
and  number  of  ministers  increased,  id.  They  decline  publish*- 
ing  the  account  of  Qowrie's  conspiracy,  254.  All  except  onc;^ 
who  is  banished,  are  persuaded  by  the  king  to  do  it,  i6. 

Edward  L  of  England,  destroyed  the  public  archives  of  Scotf 
land,  i.  146.  Is  made  umpire  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  ISO. 
Has  art  to  acquire  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  151.  His  wai'S 
with  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  152,  175. 

£glinton^  earl  of,  is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  king's    partj^ 

•    ii.78. 

Elizabeth^  her  peaceable  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  1. 
262.  Supports  the  congregation  in  Scotland,  295,  296.  l& 
sparing  in  her  supplies,  ib.  Resolves  to  support  theta  on  a 
second  application,  300.  Her  goocl  conduct  in  matters  of  im* 
portancci  ib.  Motives  that  dctei*mincd  her  to  assist  them. 
302.  Her  delibei-ate  and  resolute  conduct,  304.  Sends  a  strong 
fleet  to  their  assistance,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  them,  305. 
Her  rip^ht  to  the  crown  of  England  asserted  by  Francis  and 
Mary,  in  France,  311.  Obtams  advantageous  terms  for  the 
Scots»  313.  Is  solicited  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to 
marry  the  carl  of  Arran»  319.  This  she  declines,  ib  The 
seeds  of  her  discontent  with  queen  Mary,  327.  Her  jealousy 
of  the  succession,  328,  329.  Her  excessive  vanity,  and  jea*- 
lousy  of  Mary's  beauty,  331.  Her  dissimulation  to  her,  ib. 
Refuses  her  a  safe  conduct,  332.  Evidences  that  she  had  no 
intention  to  molest  Mary  in  her  passage  to  Scotland,  333. 
Sends  to  congratulate  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  338.  Refuses  a 
concession  niadeby  queen  Mary,  f6.  Her  jealousy  of  her  right 
betrayed  her  into  mean  actions,  ib.  Her  resemblance  to  Hen.. 
VIL  339.  A  personal  interview  with  queen  Matv  proposed, 
;>54.  She  artfully  tlccliiwis  h.ib.  Her  views  in  regard  to  queen 
Miin's  marriage*  .?.?r.      Assumes  a  disngrrcablC'  authority, 
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35S.  Names  on^  for  a  husband  to  queen  Mary*  363.  Hie  dil^ 
fercnt  qualifications  of  tier  ministers  and  favourites,  36^., 
Dissembles  with  queen  Mary  about  her  marriage,  365.  And 
likewise  with  regard  to  lord  Damly^  366.  Aflfronts  queen  Mary 
by  her  insinuation  concerning  Lennox,  367.  Is  pei*plexed 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  370.  Permits 
Damly  to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  ib.  Affects  to  declare 
against  queen  Mary^s  marriage  to  him,  374.  Her  reasons  for 
this  conduct,  375-6.  Her  great  dissimulation  in  that  affair,  379. 
ij^er  harsh  and  deceitful  behaviour  to  Murray  and  his  ftsso' 
Oates  who  had  lied  to  her,  386.  Is  struck  at  hearing  of  the 
bhth  of  James  VI.  410.  Consents  to  stand  godmother  to  him, 
ib,  ^rhe  parliament  address  her  to  settle  the  succession,  415. 
This  greatly  embarasses  her,  ib,  416.  She  sooths  and  gains 
h<»r  parliament,  417.  Endeavours  to  accommodate  her  differ- 
ences with  Mary,  422.  Writes  to  her  to  delay  the  trial  of 
Bamly's  murderers,  434.  Interposes  in  her  behalf  when  a 
prisoner,  ii.7.  Her  ambassador  is  refused  access  to  queen  Mary, 
8.  She  offers  assistance  to  the  other  nobles,  9.  Her  detiber* 
ations  concerning  the  disposal  of  queen  Mary,  on  her  arrival 
in  England,  34,  35.  Resolves  to  detain  her  there,  ib.  36.  Her 
motives  to  this  conduct,  ib.  Sends  her  letters  of  condolence, 
and  gives  orders  to  watch  her  conduct,  27.  She  gladly  ac- 
cepts the  of&ce  of  wmpire  between  her  and  her  subjects,  ib. 
28.  Receives  a  very  pressing  letter  from  queen  Mary,  30. 
Her  precautions^igaffnst  her,  ib.  Appoints  commissioners  to 
hear  queen  Maty  and  her  accusers,  33.  Her  important  situa- 
tion on  that  occasion,  ib.  Her  views  in  this  affair,  33,  34.  Re* 
ccives  the  regent's  demands,  39.  Removes  the  conference  to 
Westminster,  40.  Her  mean  artifices  to  get  the  evidence  of 
queen  Mary's  guilt  from  the  regent,  45'.  Treats  her  with 
^jrreat  rigour,  46.  Writes  a  harsh  letter  to  queen  Mary,  ib, 
^he  dismisses  the  regent  without  approving  or  condemning 
him,  47.  But  secretly  supports  his  part}*,  48.  Makes  pro- 
posals to  the  regent  in  her  &vour,  50.  Norfolk's  project  con- 
(T«alcd  from  her,  53.  Discovers  and  defeats  a  rebellion  in  queen 
Mary's  favour,  56,  57.  Resolves  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  re- 
gent, 59.  Her  great  concern  at  his  death,  64.  t^ontinues  to 
rncourage  factions  in  Scotland,  65^66.  Her  political  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Lennox,  68,  70.  Is  cxoommunicated 
and  deprived  of  herkingdom.  Sec.  by  the  pope,  69.  Supports 
theking*s  party  in  Scotland,  and  names  Lennox  to  be  regentr 
70.  Proposes  a  treaty  of  accommodation  between  queen  Mary 
and  her  Subjects,  71.  Procures  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  ib. 
Sends  proposals  to  ((uecn  Mary,  72.  Her  artifices  in  the  con- 
duct  of  this  afBdr,  73.  Appoints  commissioners  to  frame  a 
treaty,  ib.  Finds  a  pretence  to  render  their  meeting  fruitless, 
ib.  A  marriage  proposed  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
SI.  Deelares  openly  against  the  queen's  party,  84.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  France,  86.  Her  motives  for  negotiating 
a  peace  between  the  two  parties  in  Scotland,  95.    Is  jealous  of 


Cccirs  interview  with  queen  Mary,  loo.  Negotiates  a  treaty 
between  Morton  and  his  adversaries,  1 10.  Her  answer  to  king 
James's  demand  of  a  pos&essi(»)  of  an  estate  in  England,  lit. 
A  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Alcn^on  pro^ppse d, 
1 13.  Interposes  in  behalf  of  Morton,  1  ir«  Her  measures  in 
order  to  save  him,  i  1 8,  119.  Countenances  the  oonspinUora  at 
Ruthven,  139.  Is  alarmed  at  a  conspiracy  against  her,  US, 
144.  The  designs  of  queen  Mary's  adherents  against  her*  <^- 
Endeavours  to  recover  her  interest  in  Scotland,  and  gains  At- 
ivan to  her  interest,  U5.  Amuses  queen  Mary. with  «  fruitless 
negotiation,  147,  A  new  conspiracy  against  her,  148.  An 
association  formed  for  her  defence,  <^«  149.  Her  suspicions  of 
queen  Mary,  id.  Her  life  endangered  by  a  conspiracy,  ib. 
153.  This  how  discovered  and  prevented,  id.  Occasions 
an  extraordinar)^  statute  for  her  preservationy  154.  Is  in  a 
dangerous  situation  from  the  progress  of  the  h^y  ieague,  li7. 
Endeavours  to  form  a  confederacy  of  Uie  protestantprinceB,l58. 
And  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  queen  Mary,  i>.  Advances 
bee  interest  in  Scotland,  and  proposes  a  leagiie  with  it,  ib.  Scit- 
ties  a  pension  upon  king  James,  {A.  Concludes  a  treaty  w|th 
Scotland,  1 64.  Account  of  Bshingitan's  conspiracy  against  her, 
166,  168.  Her  dissimulation  ^ter  queen  Alary 's  conrkUon, 
178.  Her  answer  to  kingjamesr's  intercession  for  beri  1|30. 
Her  fartlier  dissimulation  a^d  aiv^iety,  18$.  Signs  the  war- 
rant for  her  executioai  1 83.  Her  speech  'to*  Dai^ulson  on.  thfO. 
occasion,  ib.  Affects  to  lanicnt  quepn  Mary's  death,  190. 
Several  marks  of  her  artifice  in  that  aifair,  id.  191.  She  en* 
deavours  to  sooth  king  James,  ib.  Provocations  givnu  by 
her  to  Spain,  198.  Prepares  to  meet  its  resentment,  199.  En-* 
deavours  to  secure  Scotland,  ib.  Tries  to  prevent  king  Jiimes's 
marriage,  205.  Solicits  Urn  to  treat  conspirators  against  liim 
with  rigour,  214.  Evades  the  decision  of  king  James's  right 
^f  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  S^r*  238.  Is  disgust'* 
ed  at  several  of  his  proceedings,  ib.  339.  Discovers  his  cor« 
respondence  witli  the  pope,  ib»  Fresh  grounds  of  her  sus- 
picion, 251.  Her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
ib.  261.  Her  irresolution  concerning  his  death,  ib.  And  great 
concern  after  it,  i6.  Receives  ambassadors  from  king  James 
with  regard,  and  increases  liis  subsidy,  242.  Her  last  iilneaS) 
261.  Conjectures  concerning  the  causes  of  her  melancholy, 
265,  266.  Her  deatb,  267.  And  character,  ib.  Declares 
the  king  of  Scots  her  successor,  ^68.  ^ome  of  her  lettei^St 
Appendix,  ii.  S47»  366,  375,  376, 39  U  393, 404, 407,  4.18. 

JH/i/iinMtoTty  secretary  to  king  James  VI.  deceives  h^m  into  a  cor« 
respondence  with  the  pope,ii.  239.  is  tried  and  found  guil^' 
of  high  treason,  ib.  And  pardoned  on  the  queen's  interces- 
sion, ib, 

Mngiandf  the  English  seize  and  detain  king  James  I.  of  Scotland 
long  a  prisoner,  i.  167.  The  nobles  there  humbled,  169.  Had 
c'arly  two  houses  of  parliament,  ?98.    They  im'adp  Scotjiwwii 
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^20.  Their  depredations  there^  22\.  A  peace  between  Eng- 
land, Franee  and  Scotland,  224.  Invade  Scotland  again,  229. 
Gain  a  great  victory,  230,  231.     It  proves  of  little  advantage 

•  to  theniy  233.  They  force  the  Scots  into  a  closer  union  with 
France,  233.  Conclude  a  peace,  235.  An  English  fleet  arrives 
in  Scotland  to  assist  the  congregation,  304.  A  peace  conclude 
•d  between  them,  305.  They  enter  Scotland  and  besiege  the 
French  in  Loith,  ib.  Are  several  times  repulsed,  306.  Causes 
of  their  bad  success,  ib,  307.  Articles  of  a  treaty  oi  peace, 
313.  They  quit  Scotland,  ib.  Reflectipns  on  the  right  of 
succession  to  their  crown,  327,  329.  The  parliament  favours 
queen  Mary's  right  of  succession,  416.  A  league  between 
England  and  France,  ii.  86.  Between  England  and  Scotland, 
164     The  national  covenant  adopted  in  England,  200. 

MntaiUy  with  what  view  introduced,  i.  158. 

^fii9€opal  government  in  the  church,  some  account  of  it,  ii.  322. 
An  attempt  to  revive  it,  ii.  92.  It  is  abolished  by  the  assembly, 
124.    Jurisdiction  abolished,  208.     See  Jtrehbithofi^, 

Erroij  earl  of,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  ii.  199. 
His  offers  of  service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  202.  Appears  io 
rebellion,  203.  Is  forced  to  submit  to  the  king,  904.  Impris- 
oned for  a  short  time,  ib.  Joins  in  another  conspiracy,  212. 
Is  summoned  by  the  king  to  surrender,  213.  Offers  to  submit 
to  a  trial,  2 1 6.    Bentenee  pronounced  against  him,  2 1 7. 

£r$kine  of  Dun,  is  employed  by  the  queen  regent  to  deceive  tlie 
protestants,  i.  269.    Hi«  resentment  of  this  usage,  270. 

-*—— lord,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  acts  a  neutral  part 
between  the  queen  regent  and  the  congregation,  i.  296.  Re- 
ceives the  queen  i^egent  into  the  castle,  306.  Is  created  earl 
of  Mar,  35 1 .    See  Afar. 

Alexander,  has  the  chief  direction  of  tlie  education  of 


king  James  VI.  ii.  105.  Admits  som^  of  the  nobles  to  make 
complaints  to  him  against  Morton  the  regent,  106.  Is  turned 
out  of  Stirling  castle  by  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Mar,  109. 

E^ncvafy  the  French  envoy,  endeavours  to  obstruct  a  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  ii.  163. 

£««f  j7,  earl  of,  set  up  by  the  English  papists  as  a  candidate  for 
the  crown,  11,  221.  Heads  a  paity  in  England,  257.  Hischa- 
i*acter,  ib.  Is  greatly  distinguished  by  the  queen,  ib.  258. 
•Favours  the  king  of  Scots,  ib.  Obtains  the  offices  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  commmider  in  chief  in  Ireland,  ib.  Is  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  expedition,  Hk  Receives  a  harsh  letter  from  the 
queen,  ib.  HHurns  to*  England  and  is  confined,  259.  Is  tried 
and  censuved,  ib.  Endeavours  to  spirit  up  king  James,  ib. 
His  rash  and  frantic^  conduct,  id.  Is  }& gain  taken  into  custody, 
*260,  His  death,  261/  His  son  and  associates  are  restored  to 
their  honours  after  the  accession  of  king  James,  ib, 

Burofie^  the  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}', 
i.  i:02. 

f^xrom;nimicotion^7i  terrible  ci>ginc  of  tbp  popish  clergy,  i  240. 
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FELTOX^TSi  Englishman  fixes  the  pope's  excommunication  of 
queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  Ixindbn's  pa- 
lace, ii.  69. 

JPentlon^  M.  de  la  Motte,  sent  by  the  French  .king  to  interpose 
for  king  James  when  confined  by  the  Ruthven  c6nspii'ators,iL 
132.     Is  forced  to  return  without  success,  133. 

^^u(/a/ government,  its  origin  and  aristocratical  genius^  i.  153, 
154,  155.  Causes  which  limited  the  power  of  feudal  rao- 
narchs,  155.  Feudal  vassals  liable  to  few  taxes,  ib.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  feebleness  of  feudal  government,  157. 
The  most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  systemif  hov^  attained,  1 76i 
State  of  it  in  England,  198,  201.    And  in  Scotland,  196,  198. 

-^i/e»  a  populous  and  powerful  country,  much  devoted  to  the  con- 
gregation, i.  303.  Is  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the  French) 
ib.  The  synod  of,  excommunicates  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's for  contumacy,  ii.  1 63.  They  exconmiunicatc  the  popish 
lords,  216. 

Fiovfdeny  the  battle  of,  i.  1 86. 

Forbes^  lord,  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  is  sent  against  the  popish 
lords,  ii.  220.     Are  defeated  by  them,  ib. 

Fardun,  John  de,  his  history  of  Scotland  when  wrote,  i.  U6. 

Foratery  sir  John,  warden  of  the  English  border^  a  scuffle  betweeiT 
him  and  the  Scots,  ii.  160. 

Fothcringay  castle,  queen  Mary's  imprisonment,  trial  and  death 
there,  ii.  170—187. 

France y  the  consequences  of  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  gov- 
ernment there,  i.  202.  A  body  of  French  arrive  in  Scotland 
to  support  the  catholics,  228.  They  reduce  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,i*.  Another  party  of  them  arrive  there,  232,  233- 
Their  transactions  there,  ib.  234.  Conclude  a  peace  with 
England,  235.  Their  politic  conduct,  ib.  236.  They  leave 
Scotland,  ib.  Their  artifices  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  Dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  257.  The  protcstants 
endeavour  to  expel  the  French  army  out  of  Scotland,  280. 
Another  party  of  them  arrive  there  and  fortify  Leitli,  286. 
They  exasperate  the  people  by  their  insolence,  ib^  They  are 
sjcnt  against  the  congregation,  i.  302.  They  destroy  and  plun- 
der Fife,  and  are  much  harassed  by  parties  of  the  congrega- 
tion, 303.  Are  greatly  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  English 
fleet,  304.  They  return  to  Lcith  greatly  harassed  and  ex- 
hausted, ib.  Arp  besieged  there  by  the  English  and  the  con- 
gregation, 306.  They  gain  several  advantages,  ib.  507.  Theii 
motives  for  concluding  a  peace,  309,  Ncgocialions  for  that 
purpose,  310,  311.  Articles  of  the  treaty,  312.  They  leave 
Scotland,  313.  The  French  advise  queen  Mary  lo  moderate 
.  irneasures,  325.    Tbcir  proposals  by  un  anjbassadov  vcjcctcdj 


ib.    They  a^ee  to  queen  Mary's  marriagp  with  lord  Damlyt 
372.    The  licentiousness  of  their  morals,  427. 

France^  kbg  oU  a  copy  of  his  directions  sent  to  Scotland,  Ap- 
pend, ii.  432. 

Jfiranci$  I.  gives  a  check  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles  V^^ 
1.  205.    His  fidelity  to  the  Scots,  323.    His  death,  228. 

■  ■  ■  ■  II.  comes  to  the  crown  of  France,  i.  282,  His  character, 
t^.  Is  guided  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
301.  He  treats  the  protestants.  with  great  rigdur,  309.  His 
death)  320. 


aiFFOBDSy  doctor  and  Gilbert,  their  notion  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  killing  heretical  excommunicated  princes, ii,  1 65, 
They  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  kill  queen  Elizabeth,  166.    Gil- 

'  bert  being  gained  by  Walsingham  betrays  his  associates,  16T. 
is  employed  to  carry  on  a  foreign  correspondence  with  queen 
Mary,  168.^ 

(3iami8j  lady,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  "^ritchcraft,  i.  191. 

■  .  lord  chancellor,  intimates  the  king^  order  to  Morton  to 
surrender  the  regency,  ii.  106.  Is  killed  in  a  rencounter  at 
Stirling,  108. 

m  the  tutor,  joins  the  conspirators  of  Ruthyen,  ii,  12^, 

His  bold  speech  to  king  Jame$,  128,  He,  with  the  other  con- 
spirators, seize  the  castle  of  Stirling  and  erect  their  standat*d. 
139.    He  is  attainted,  and  his  estate  forfeited,  146. 

XSlatgo^y  bishop  of,  a  note  of  his  concerning  tlie  queen  of  Scot* 
land's  dowry,  Appendix,  ii.  426. 

Giencairtij  carl  of,  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  iL  12f . 

Cilenlivatj  the  bsvtllc  of,  ii.  220, 

Gordon^  sir  John,  a  scuffle  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  between 
him  tod  lord  Ogilvy,  i.  349.  Being  confined  for  it,  he  make$ 
his  escape,  ib.  When  ordered  by  the  queen  to  surrender  him- 
self, he  takes  up  arms  against  her,  350.  Is  defeated,  and,  to^ 
gether  with  his  brother,  made  prisoner,  352.  He  is  beheaded 
and  his  brother  pardoned,  353. 
—  lord,  set  at  liberty,  i.  384. 

■  ■  ■  ■  sir  Adam,  exerts  himself  for  the  queen's  interest  in  the 
north,  ii.  85.    His  chaittcter  and  good  conduct  as  a  soldieiy  87. 

Gofvrie^  carl  of,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  king  at  Ruth- 
ven, ii.  127.  Is  visited  and  pardoned  by  the  king  aner  his  es- 
capc|  134.  Becomes  suspected,  and  is  ordered  for  France, 
139.  Delays  his  voyage,  and  is  taken  into  custody,  139.  He 
IS  tried  and  executed,  140. 

— — ^  John  and  Alexander,  sons  of  the  above,  their  character 
and  conspiracy,  ii.  244»  The  surprising  circumstances  of  that 
remarkable  transaction,  243 — 247,  Several  different  conjee* 
tufcs  concerning  it,  ib,  254.    Their  dpinl  bodies  brouglit  into 


nt  and  condemned)  354.  Their  estates  and  honours 
brfeitedy  and  name  abolished  for  every  ib.  Different  accounts 
oC  tMs  mir  pubtifthed^  but  not  sajtisfactory,  9lS«-^5r.  See 
Ruthven. 

ffjrolMimj  sir  Dtfrid)  of  Fintry,  accused  of  a  conapiracy  Dlidi  the 
popish  lords  in  fiivour  of  Spain^  ii.  213.  Is  convicted  and  be^ 
headed,  313. 

Gruifj  master  of^  some  account  of  him,  ii.  150.  He  becomes  a 
fiivourittt  of  king  James  VI.  it.  Is  gained  to  qtteen  Elizabeth's 
interest^  ib.  Bettajrs  queen  Mary,  151.  Pervuades  king^ 
James  tb  write  a  hai^sh  and  undudful  letter  to  her,  156.  Joins 
with  others  in  pn)moting  queen  Elizabeth's  Uitcrest  ai  Scot- 
fttnd,  159.  VRs  treachery  when  sent  to  intercede  for  quo^ 
Mary,  183.  His  baseness  discovered,  he  is  disgraced,  193. 
Kb  vain  attempt  against  secretary  Maitland,  ib.  Acta  in 
Italy  as  a  spy  from  the  court  of  England,  23a.  A  memorial  of 
his  for  his  majesty.  Appendix,  ii.  457,  460.  To  the  secretary 
of  state,  463. 

Ou$^^  duke  of,  his  violent  counsels  with  regard  to  the  Soots,  {. 
383,  383.     Is  murdered  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  $57. 

m^^  his  intrignes  agidnst  queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  144.  Is  a  princi* 
pal  promoter  of  the  holy  league,  1 57, 197.  Drives  the  French 
king  out  of  liis  capitaJ,  ib. 


H 

HADDIJ^GTOJf^  seisied  land  fortified  by  the  EngUA,  i,  2^.  U 
reticv%dby  the  French,  234«    .^ 

Hamiitony  the  rise  of  that  family,  i.  1 68.  Arbitrary  proceedings 
df  Morton  the  regent  agiHnst  it,  ii.  1 13.    See  CTuUelherault. 

<■>■  -^"^  of  Bothwelhaugh,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lang^ 
^de,ii.  31.  Is  tried  aod  condemned  for  rebellion,  t*^.  Ob* 
Odna  a  pardon  from  Murray  the  regent,  by  the  intercession  o£ 
Knox,  t^*  An  account  of  his  murdering  Murray,  60,  61. 
Makes  his  escape,  i^.  I3  received  in  triumph  at  Hamil-w 
tpn,  65. 

.^^•».  Mr.  Patrick,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the 
protestant  religion,  i.  263. 

Har^fordy  earl  o^  invades  Scotland  with  an  English  army,  i.  229. 
Instructions  of  the  privy  council  to,  221.  Bums  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  ib.  Is  made  duke  oC  Somerset,  and  protector  tff 
England,  339.     Sec  Somerset. 

Ha f tony  vice-«hamberlainof  England,  the  argument  by  which  he 

•   prevailed  on  que^n  Many  to  plead  «t  her  trial,  ii.  173. 

Jfenry  II.  of  France,  sends  forces  to  assist  the  Scots,  i.  338.  A 
marriage  proposed  between  his  son  the  dauphin  and  the  young 
queen  of  Scots,  333.  Excites  the  Scots  tQ  invade  England, 
354.  His  infamous  imposition  on  queen  Mary  in  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  057,      Persuades  hi«^  eon  and  queen  Mary  to  a?- 
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sume  the  titles  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  265.  His 
death,  281. 
Henry  III.  degenerates  greatly  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
France,  ii.  157.  Enters  mto  a  private  negotiation  with  queen 
Elicabeth,  158.  Interposes  feebly  in  behalf  of  queen  Man^ 
179. 
■  VIII.  of  England,  by  his  system  of  reformation  becomes 

formidable  both  to  papists  and  protestants,  i.  191.  Proposes 
am  interview  with  king  James  V.  192.  Is  disappointed  by 
him,  and  declares  war  s^au)st  Scotland,  193.  Invades  it,  but 
.is  forced  to  retreat,  ib.  His  importance  as  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  205.  His  influence  in  Scotland  how  obtain- 
ed, 207*    His  schemes  with  regard  to  it  on  the  death  of  James 

,  V.  213.  Were  ill-conducted  by  himself,  and  odious  to  the 
Scots,  ib.  His  treacherous  seizure  of  Scots'  ships  that  took 
shelter  in  his  ports,  215.  Attempts  to  gain  the  regency  hj 
great  promises,  217.  Invades  Scotland,  220.  This  being  ill 
conducted  turns  to  no  account,  ib.  Receives  and  rewards  tlie 
carl  of  LennoX)  222.  Encourages  the  murderers  of  cardinal 
Beatoun,  226^  liis  death  and  character,  227.  His  inconsist- 
ent conduct,  265.  Excluded  the  Scottish  line  by  his  testa^ 
ment,  ib, 

Herriea^  lord,  joins  Chatelherault  in  opposing  the  regent,  iL  50, 
Comes  to  a  treaty  with  him,  ib.  He  and  the  duke  are  commit- 
ted prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  50.  Intimates  the 
king's  order  to  Morton  to  resign  the  regency,  106.  Account 
of  his  behaviour  in  parliament,  Appendix,  395.  A  letter  from 
him  to  lord  Scroop  and  sir  F.  Knollis,  399. 

IMciifordy  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Noifolk,  betrays  him  by  dis* 
covering  his  intrigues  witli  queen  Mary,  ii.  83. 

Highlands  and  Islc*^  an  attempt  to  civilize  them  by  king  Jame^ 
VI.  ii*  263.  Regulations  for  that  purpose,  ib.  Three  towiu 
endued  with  the  privileges  of  royal  boroughs  ordered  to  be 
built  there,  264. 

Hodgwny  a  priest  of  Rheims,  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  killing 
heretical  excommunicated  princes,  ii.  165. 

Homsj  Alexander  lord,  thwarts  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, regent,  i.  1 68.  ... 

.—  lord,  sent  by  king  James  VI.  with  a  secret  embassy  to  the 
pope,  ai.  240. 

Howard,    See  JVorfolk, 

Hunsdon^  lord,  governor  of  Berwick,  his  interview  with  AiTan, 
ii.  146. 

Huntley f  earl,  though  a  catholic,  joins  the  reformers  in  opposing 
the  French  army,  i.  280.  Assists  them  only  with  fair  promises, 
299.  His  further  concurrence  with  tliem,  308.  Some  ac» 
count  of  that  family,  347,  348.  His  enmity  against  the  young 
queen's  ministers,  ib.  His  resentment  inflamed  by  an  accident, 
349.  Appears  in  an  open  rebellion  against  the  queen,  351.  His 
plot  against  her  ministers  disappoiiucd,  ib.     Breaks  out  into 
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open  rebbllioDf  i^i  Is  trodden  to  death  in  a  bittle,  352.  His 
family  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  353.  Several 
anecdotes  and  conjectures  concerning  his  plot,  ib.  354.  Is  at- 
tainted by  pariiamenti  359.  The  atuinder  repealed,  and  tfao 
family  restored  to  its  estate  and  honours,  436. 
*  Huntly^  earl  of,  his  attachment  to  Bothweil,  i.  433,  440.  kefusdi 
to  submit  to  the  regent,  ii.  ^0.  Is  forced  to  do  it,  ib.  Acts^  as 
lieutenant  to  the  queen  after  the  regent's  murder,  97  Is  pro« 
claimed  a  traitor  by  Lennox  the  new  regent,  70.  Receives 
some  money  and  promises  of  assistance  from  Spain,  ib.  A* 
grees  to  a  treaty  with  Morton  the  regent,  97.  Is  one  of  tiie 
heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  199.  I^gages  to  the  pritlce  of 
Parma  to  serve  the  king  of  Spain,  303.  Is  imprisoned  foir  a 
short  time,  304.  Erects  a  standard  of  rebellion,  ib*  But 
forced  to  submit  to  the  kbg,  ib.  Is  again  imprisoned,  r^.  Is 
soon  set  at  liberty,  ib.  Receives  a  commission  from  the  king) 
310.  His  barbarous  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  ib.  Is  sum- 
moned to  surrender  to  justice,  ib.  Flies  to  the  mountains^ 
313.  Offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  316,  Sentence  pronounced 
against  hims  317.  Refuses  to  submit,  ib.  Makes  anotfacfr 
/desperate  attempt,  but  is  forced  to  fly,  230. 


JAAtES  1.  was  detained  long  a  prisoner  in  England,  i.  167^ 
Troubles  in  Scotland  during  that  time,  ib.  Was  much  im* 
proved  by  an  English  education,  176,  His  policy  on  his  rec- 
tum to  Scotland,  ib.  His  character,  178.  Suppresses  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  ib.  They  being  exasperated,  conspire 
against,  and  murder  him^  179^ 

,.  -II,  troubles  in  Scotland  during  his  minority,  i.  167.  His 
attempts  against  the  nobles,  179.  Murders  the  earl  of  Doug- 
las, id.  Procures  several  good  laws  to  be  passed,  ISl.  Reduses 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  ib.    His  death,  ib, 

.  III.  the  sute  of  Scotland  during  his  minority,  i.    I68« 

His  impolitic  conduct,  183,  Kills  one  of  his  brothers, 
and  is  invaded  by  another,  ib.  '  Is  greatly  insulted  by  his  no<^ 
bles,  18l  His  despicable  minions,  ib.  Was  the  first  that  wf^ 
pointed  a  standing  guard  to  his  person,  184.  The  nobles  ara 
provoked  to  take  arms  against  him,  185.  Is  killed  in  a  battld 
against  them,  1^.   His  character,  »^. 

»  ■  IV.  his  character,  i.  1 86.  Is  killed  in  a  battle  against  thik 
English  at  FloWden,  ib, 

V.  his  minority  long  and  turbulent,  i.  168.    Transact' 


tions  during  tliat  time,  186,  187.  Assumes  the  government 
while  very  young,  ib,  Hb  character,  ib.  188.  His  scheme  ibr 
humbling  the  nobles,  ib.  189.  Is  diverted  from  it  by  th6 
clergy,  193.  Takes  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  193* 
His  noble^  refusing  to  follow  him,  throws  hifi\  into  a  deep  m^ 
Vol.  II.  O  R 


liuicfiely,  id.  til.  l^ich  is  eticreasej  by  a  surpi&iDgdeAat 
of  Ills  fffrces,  ib.  His  death,  195.  ReflectioDs  on  his 
-conduct)  ib.  He  reftiaes  an  olHance  ifhlK  Charles  V.  empe- 
rot,  SK)^. 

Jama  VI.  His  -birth,  i.  410.    His  baptism,  430.    The  care  of 

lAtn  committed  to  the  ear!  of  Mar,  -432.     Is  hy  him  prescrvcl 

from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bothwefl,  448.  Is  crowned,  ii.1 1. 

'  The  noMes  oppressed  by  Morton  the  regent,  turn  their  eyes  to 

him  for  redress,  404.    His  education  and  dispositsons,  105, 

'-  106.    He  becomes  snspicions  of  the  regent's  power,  ib,    Dis- 

'  covers  early  a  great  attacflnnent  to  lavourites,  H4.    A^c^ts 

two  of  different  dispositions,  ib.  Enters  Edinbur^wi^  great 

solemnity,  115.    Is  4>y  bis  favourites  engaged  m  unpopular 

measures,  126,  127.    Is  seized  by  a  party  of  ndbles  at  Ruthven> 

*  m.    And  forced  to  receive  complaints  against  bis  favourites, 

'  rb.  Dissembles  with  them,  and  banishes  Lennox,  129.  Is 
brought  to  Stirling  and  Holyrood-house,  130      His  concern 

'  for  Lennox's  death,  and  regard  for  his  memory,  l&l.  Re- 
ceives the  French  ambassador  with  great  respect,  I3t.  Makes 
his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  1 33.  Resolves  to  treat  tbem 
with  moderatioD>  135.  Visits  Oowrre  and  grants  ihim  a 
pardon,  ib.  Renews  his  fondness  for  Arran,  ib.  Is  by  him 
persuaded  to  violent  measures  against  the  conspirators^  ib. 
His  answer  to  a  haughty  letter  from  queen  Elizabeth  on  their 
behalf,  136.  Is  by  her  interposition  rendered  more  violent 
against  them,  ib.  Is  provoked  by  the  clergy,  137.  His  steps 
to  ittttvi^le  them,  140.  His  profusion  to  Arran,  146.  Sends  a 
new  feivourite  to  England  against  the  banished  lords,  ISO.  De- 
■volves  ^he  whole  Fcgel  authority  on  Arran,  152.  Writes  an 
tmdotiful  letter  U>  his  mother,  156.  is  threatened  to  be  dis- 
inherited by  her,  ib.  Receives  a  pension  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
159.  Is  reconciled  to  Che  exiled  lords,  161.  Becomes  popu*- 
lar  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  England,  164.  His  scandalous 
behavour  with  regard  to  Arch'd.  Douglas,  ib.  His  endeavours 
to  save  his  mother's  life  afiter  her  condemnation,  179,  180.  Is 
'^eatly  incensed  at  her  deaths  191.  Arguments  used  by  the 
English  minister  to  pacify  him,  ib.  192.  Is  forced  to  stifle  ^is 
resentment,  ib.  Attempts  to  unite  the  nobles,  194.  Is  courted 
both 'by  Spain  and  England,  198,  199.  Resolves  vigorously  to 
adhere  to  the  latter,  ib.  Takes  several  steps  with  that  yiew, 
4b.  His  skiH  in  the  popish  controversy,  203,  Wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelations,  ib.    His  niaxims  with  regard  to 

'  popery,  ib.  His  excessive  lenity  to  c<mspirators  against  iiim, 
ib.  Resolves  to  marry  the  princess  of  Denmark,  205.  Arts 
used  io  prevent  it,  204.  The  marriage  is  consummated  in  Nor- 
way, 206.  Passes  several  months  in  Denmark,  ib.  Reflec- 
tions on  his  conduct  there,  ib.    His  arrival  in  Scotland  with 

*  his  queen,  208.  Indulges  the  presbyterians,  ib.  The  ill  con- 
se^cfencfts  o(  his  lenity,  ib.  309.    His  zeal  against  witchcrah, 

'  t^.    Is  solicited  by  queen  EKzaibeth  to  treat  the  conspirators 
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ogioiist  him  with  rigour,  2 14.  Is  suspected  oC  connivini^  wlfii. 
thcnK  ib.  Is  surprised  and  seized  by  Both  well,  ib*  315. 
And  forced  to  comply  >vith  liis  terms,  ib.  His  lenity  to 
BothweU  abused*  318*  I^  suspected  o£  £ivouring  the  popisk. 
lords*  3 19.  Is  in  new  danger  fronn  them,  330*  Delegates 
his  authority  to  Argyle  and  Forbes  against  them,  ib.    Goes 

.  in  person  a^punst  them,  321.  Wastes  their  limds  and 
gatPisons  theu*  castles,,  ib.  His  right  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Englaad  opposed  by  the  papists,  ib.  His  lenity 
to  them  incenses  the  clergy  and  people,  233.  l&  much  pro- 
voked by  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy,  23d.  Gives  orders  dgainat 
them,  331.  Is  much  insulted  and  in  great  danger  at  Edin- 
burgh, ib.  333.  Leaves  Edinburgh  and  proceeds  with  severity 
against  the  citizens,  »^.  333.  Acquires.ab6oiute  dominion  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  334,  335.  Strengthens'  his<  interest  in 
•parliament,  by  i:estoring  the  seats  of  the  ecclesiastics,^  ib,  336* 
Endeavours  with  success  to  gun  a  party  in  England,  337.  )n* 
creases  his  reputation  by  publishing  his  BasUicon.  Doroov  ib> 

,  Is  accused  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  corre^oodiag  with  the  pope, 
338.  This  he  denies,.and  how  acisoiinted  for,  ib.  239.  Qthen  rer 
ports  concerning  this,  ib.  Is  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  Roman 
catholics^  340.    His  regulations  with  rf  gaid  to  the  cbumch, 

.    ib.   341.     The  mysterious  affair    of  Gawrie's  conspiracy, 

.  334-^356.  His  cautious  behaviour  in  ris^^ard  to  the  eaii  of 
EsseK,  359.  Sends  arobassa4or8  t<)  save  him,  3^.  Theyi  ar«^ 
rive  too  late,  ib.  He  restores  his  son  and  associates  to  their 
honours  after  his  accession,  361.  His  iiUjerest  greatly  strength- 
ened  there,  ib.  363,  363.  Endeavours  to  civilise  the  highlMids 
and  isles,  ih.  364.  Is  proclain^ed  king  of  England,  alter  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  369.  Is  proclaimed  likewise  in 
Scotland,  370.  Prepares  for  hie  journey  ot  Enghmd,  enters 
London,  and  takes  possession  of  the  throne,  371.    His  cha<r 

.  racter  how  differeut  from  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  A  letter 
from  him  to  Mr*  Archibald  Douglas,  Appendix,  453.  Curious 
letter  to  lum  from  an  unknown  English  corresponden|y 
470. 

JnverneaM  castle,  refuses  to  surrender  to  qtieen  Mary,^  i.  35 1 .  It 
is  forced*  and  the  governor  punished,  ibu 

fiafyi  the  liberty  of|  how  preserved,  i.  303. 


,JCEITH<,  sir  William,  sent  to  intercede  for  queen  Mary  when 

under  sentence,  ii.  179.    Letter  from  him  to  secretary  Mut< 

land.  Appendix,  454. 
JCenty  earl  of,  i^pointed  to  see  the  sentence  agabst  queen  Mary 

executed,  ii*  <84. 
Ser  of  Femiherat,  ravages  England  on  the  murder  of  Murray 

the  regent,  ii,  65.    flis  design,  67.    {les  e  scuffle  with  the 

English,  ii.  160, 


Ker,  Geo.  brother  to  lord  Newbattic,  is  discovered  when  ready  to 
sail  to  promote  a  plot  in  Spain,  iL  213.  His  scheme  openedf 
t'A.     Escapes  out  of  prison,  2 1 4. 

Killigpew^  Henrf,  his  declaration  on  the  peace,  Appendix  ii.  424. 

Einga^  feudal,  the  most  limited  of  all  princes,  i.  153.  General 
causes  of  this,  154.  Their  revenues  were  but  small,  155. 
Had  no  standing  armies,  156.  And  juiisdiction  limited,  157. 
Means  used  to  extend  the  royal  authority,  170.  Their  juris- 
diction enlarged,  173.  The  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
Scottish  kings  in  parliament,  196.    The  reason  of  this,  ib,  300. 

fRrkaldy  of  Grange,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Beatoun,  is  recalled 
by  the  queen  dowager,  i.  255.  His  attainder  reversed  in  par- 
liament, 359.  Offers  to  fight  Bothwell  in  single  combat,  451. 
His  interview  with  queen  Mary,  in  name  of  the  confederate 
lords,  452.  Rescues  Maitland  from  confinement,  ii.  56.  La- 
bours to  support  the  klng^s  authority,  and  restore  harmony 
after  the  murder  of  the  recent,  66.  Accedes  to  the  c^ueen's 
party,  id.  Provides  for  a  siege  by  increasing  his  garrison  and 
fortifying  Edinburgh,  76.  Proclaims  Lennox's  authority  \m- 
lawful  and  usurpeds  ib.  Attempts  in  vain  to  prevent  a  meeting 
of  tiie  parliament,  77.  Forms  a  scheme  for  surprising  the 
king's  party,  79,  Is  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  defeat- 
ed, t^.  Comes  near  to  an  agreement  with  Mar  the  regent,  90. 
A  treaty  with  Morton  breaks  it  off,  95,  96.  Fires  upon  Edin- 
burgh irom  the  castle,  97.  Is  besieged  by  the  regent,  assisted 
by  the  English  forces^  98.  Is  forced  by  mutiny  of  the  garrison 
to  capitulate,  99.  Surrenders  to  Drury  the  English  general, 
ib.  '  Is'by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth  delivered  up  to  the  regent^ 
too.    lie  and  his  brother  are  executed,  ib. 

JChollysy  sir  Francis,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  letters  of  con- 
dolence; to  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  ii.  27.  Some 
of  his  letters.  Appendix,  ii.  398, 399, 404. 
JTno^r,  John,  a  famous  reformer,  his  character,  L  238.  After  be^ 
ing  some  time  abroad,  he  is  recalled  by  the  persecuted  protes- 
tants,  270,  Inflames  the  multitude  at  Perth  with  rage  against 
the  papists^  ib.  His  notion  concerning  the  government  of 
women,  whence,  275.  His  residence  fixed  in  Edinburgh,  278. 
Complaints  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  reformers,  289.  His 
opinion  to  the  convention  of  reformers  that  it  is  lawful  to  re- 
sist and  deprive  tyraniiical  princes,  290.  Animates  and  revives 
the  desponding  pongregation,  299.  Complains  pf  the  neglect 
of  the  reformers  in  providing  msdntenance  for  their  preachers, 
3 1 7.  Recommends  the  Geneva  model  ot  church  government, 
328.  Proposes  superintendants  in  the  church,  t^.  Composes 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  324.  Renounces  friendship  with 
the  earl  of  Murray  for  his  moderation,  360.  Is  tried  for  en- 
couraging a  mutiny  among  the  people,  and  acquitted,  361. 
Popish  judges  concur  in  this  decision,  x^.  Is  publicly  accused 
by  Maitland  of  preaching  seditious  doctrine  concerning  resis- 
UofiCy  369.    Character  of  the  two  disputants^  ib;.    Approved 
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4C  several  instflDces  of  assassinatsoii^  406.  Agrees  to  some 
regulations  concerning  the  election  of  bishops,  ii.'  93.  Hit 
death  and  character,  ib.  94  His  eulogium  by  Morton  the  re- 
gent, id.  Articles  sent  by  him  to  the  general  assembly,  AppeiH 
4ix,  ii.  423. 


JLAJ^GSIDE^  the  battle  of,  ii.  2 1 . 

Z^urreauj  cardinal,  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from  the  pope  with  a 
present  to  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  i.  418.  Is  stopped  at  Pa- 
ris, 419. 

League^  holy,  a  confederacy  of  Roman  catholics  so  called,  ii.  15/. 
Was  universally  agreed  to  by  them  all  over  Europe,  ib. 

l^aming^  the  revival  of,  promotes  the  reformation,  i  238. 

Leicester f  earl  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  tb  the  conference  at 
Westminster,  ii.  42. 

Xrf'M,  burnt  by  the  English,  i.  221.  Fortifie<f  by  the  French,  i5. 
Besieged  by  the  Englishj  1.  305.  Queen  Mary  lands  there 
from  France,  333.  The  superiority  of  it  granted  by  her  ta 
Edinburgh,  338.  Is  seized  and  fortified  by  Morton  the  regentf 
ii.  76. 

Zennox,  earl  of,  arrives  in  Scotland  from  France,  i.  216.  Is 
much  courted  by  cardinal  Beatoun,  ib.  His  pretensions  to  the 
succession  how  founded,  217.  Resents  Beatoun's  deceitful-* 
ness  to  him,  219.  Heads  the  x'eformers  and  the  advocates  for 
the  English  alliance,  220«  Surprises  the  regent  and  cardinal, 
ib.  Is  outwitted  by  the  cardinal,  i^.  Continues  alone  in  the 
interest  of  England,  222.  Is  forced  to  fiy  to  that  court,  where 
he  is  rewarded,  ib.  Is  married  to  a  niece  of  king  Henry's,  by 
which  he  became  father  to  a  race  of  kings,  i^.  His  claifki  to 
the  succession,  365.  Is  imprisoned  for  a  secret  correspondence 
with  queen  Mary,  366.  Is  invited  secretly  by  her  to  return  to 
Scotland,  ib.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  and  is  received  with  great 
familiarity  by  her,  367,  368.  His  forfeiture  is  repealed,  and 
he  is  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours  by  the  parliament,  ib. 
His  lady  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  LondoUf  376.  And  treated 
with  rigour,  379.  He  insists  on  the  prosecution  of  his  son 
Damly's  murderers,  43 1 .  Charges  Bothwell  with  it,  ib.  The 
prosecutipn  is  hurried,  432.  He  craves  a  delay,  which  is  refu* 
sed,  434.  He  is  left  alone  in  it,  ib.  Solicits  queen  Elisabeth's 
interest  to  obtain  a  delay,  ib.  Insists  on  it  by  proxy  at  the  tri- 
alfbutis  over*i*uled,  435.  Being  apprehensive  of  danger  he  flies 
towards  England,  436.  His  countess  accuses  queen  Maiy  of 
the  murder  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  28.  He  appears  at  the  con- 
ference at  Westminster,  and  accuses  queen  Mary  of  the  mur- 
der upon  oath,  44.  Returns  to  Scotland  protected  by  an  Eng- 
lish army,  68.  Is  elected  regent,  70.  His  progress  against 
the  queeen's  party,  ib.  Appoints  commissioners  to  frame  i| 
treaty  with  tliose  of  tJic  queen,  73*.    Surprises  Dumbarton 
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castle)  7i»  75.  Joxna  the  earl  of  Monon  at  I^eilh,  76.  HeUs 
.  a  parliament  in  the  Canongate,  77.  AiK>ther  at  Stirling,  79. 
-  He  is  surprised  and  lulled  there,  80. 

Lennoxy  lord  Aubigny,  his  character,  iL  1 14.  Jobs  with  the 
king's  other  new  favourite  to  undermine  Moiton,  1 15.  Reooon-' 
ces  popery,  1 1 6.  Queen  Elizabeth  demands  him  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  privy  council,  117.  Is  accused  by  her  ambassador, 
119.  Arran  tries  in  vain  to  supplant  him,  124.  Is  command* 
cd  by  king  James  at  the  request  of  the  nobles  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  129.  Puts  off  his  departure  on  various  pretencesi 
lb,  130.  Returns  unwillingly  to  Frances  where  he  soon  dies, 
131.  Mis  memory  vindicated  and  much  regarded  by  the  king, 
ib.    Died  a  protestant,  ib, 

■I  earl  of,  left  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  north  after  dis* 

persing  the  popish  lords,  ii.  221. 

JUsHr^  Norman,  murders  cardinal  Beatoun,  L  224.  He  and  his 
associates  keep  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  i&. 
Makes  a  truce  with  the  regent,  225.  Are  encouraged  bj 
Hen.  VIII.  226. 

I  bishop  of  Ross,  is  sent  by  the  catholics  in  Scotland  to  en« 

gage  queeif  Mary  in  their  interest,  i.  325.  His  proposals  to  her 
rejected,  ib,  326.  |Iis  negotiations  in  England  in  favour  of 
queen  M^ry,ii.  83.  Is  confined  long  in  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards is  banished  England,  84. 

Undaayy  lord,  carries  the  pi*oposal  from  the  confederates  to 
queen  Mary,  that  she  should  resign  the  govemmeot,  ii.  10. 

.    Joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  127. 

Lochlcvin  castle,  queen  M^y  committed  a  piisofier  there,  ii*  S,. 
herescape  from  thence,  19. 

■ ■■  lord,  letters  to  and  from  him.  Appendix,  ii,  426. 

Lo^n^  of  Restalrig,  an  alleged  accomplice  in  Qowrie's  con* 
apiracy,  ii.  246,  247.  Is  tried,  and  his  estate  forfeited  long 
after  his  death,  ib,  248. 

lordsj  confederate,  associate  against  Bothwell  and  queen  Mary, 
i.  448.  Raise  forces  against  them,  449.  Publish  the  motives 
of  their  conduct,  450.  Prevail  on  the  queen  to  surrender  to 
them,  452.  Assume  the  title  of  lords  of  the  secret  council, 
and  the  royal  authority,  ii,  $. 

,*..— popish,  conspire  against  king  James,  iL  202.  Are  treated  by 
Wm  witli  great  lenity,  204.  Form  a  new  conspiracy,  212.  The 
king  proceeds  against  them,  213.  Moi*e  of  his  lenity  to  them, 
215.  Fresh  dangers  from  them,  219.  They  receive  money 
from  Spain,  ib.    Zeal  of  the  clergy  agsdn&t  them,  ib.    Are 

•  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their  estates  forfeited,  ib.  De- 
feat the  king's  army,  220.  Are  dispersed  on  the  king's  ap-r 
proach,  221.  Go  abroad  and  give  security  to  keep  the  peace, 
ib.  Return  to  Scotland,  and  petition  for  leave  to  reside  in 
their  own  houses,  225.  This  granted  by  a  convention  of  estates, 

.    I*.    Recant  their  errors,  and  arp  jdjsolved  from  excommuni-r 
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^Adom,  934*    Relapse,  and  are  mgain  reconciled  to  the  cfaur^ 
of  Homey  id.    Are  restored  i.o  their  estates  aod  honours,  335. 
JLamdn^  cmrdioaly  gets  some  of  the  best  benefices  in  ScoUand,  i. 

36K 

>"'■      ■    princes  o£,  their  ambitious  riews,  L  265.  ^  Instigate  the 

.    dauphin  and  queen  Mary  to  take  the  titles  of  kbg  and  queen 

of  England,  266.    Resolve  to  iiiTade  England,  266.    And  to 

check  the  reformatien  in  Scotland,  id.    The  cardinaKs  great 

jsiikaeooe  ov^er  the  foung  king,  283.    Drives  the  queen  regent 

.  of  Scotland  to  violent  measures,  287.    Their  violences  pcca« 

sion  a  conspiracy  agunst  them,  310.    Are  forced  to  withdraw 

their  troops  from  Gotland,  «^.    They  insult  the  Scottish  amr 

^  baseador^  319.    Have  great  power  over  the  young  king  and 

Sneen,  320,  39  U    Are  forced  to  contract  their  views  on  the 
eathdf  tbeiking,  »6. 
JUither^  a  boM  and  principal  promoter  of. the  reformation,  i,  24  4^ 
.    The  rapid  progress  of  his  doctrine,  245. 
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MAJOHj  John,  hk  History  of  Scotland,  some  account  o^ 
L146. 

JTi^7/an</,ofLethington,  secretary  to  Mary,  queen  regent,  leaves 
lier  service,  aed  joins  the  congregation,  i.  298.  His  character, 
ib.  Is  sent  by  them  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth,  299.  Sends 
Itbem  assurances  of  her  protection,  302.  Is  sent  by  queen 
Mary  to  the  court  of  England,  338.  Makes  a  concession  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  Accompanies  queen  Mary  in  a  pro- 
cess to  the  north,  350.  He  is  employed  by  queen  Mary  to 
desire  a  personal  interview  with  queen  Eliicabeth,  354.  Pub- 
licly accuses  Knox  of  preaching  seditious  doctrine  concerning 
resistance,  369.  Intimates  to  queen  Elizabeth  the  intentions 
of  queen  Mary  to  marry  Damly,  374.  Prudently  conceals  her 
resentment  from  queen  Elizabeth,  375.  Proposes  modern^ 
measures  with  regard  to  queen  Mary  when  imprisoned,  ii.  9. 
Attends  the  regent  when  called  on  to  accuse  her  in  England, 
34.  He  disapproves  of  this  measure,  ib.  His  intrigue  witU 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  37, 5  i,  52.  Is  imprisoned  by  the  regent^ 
56.  Is  relieved  by  Kirkaldy,  and  secured  in  the  castle,  ib. 
Proposes  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties  after  the  murder  of 
the  regent,  65.  Accedes  to  the  queen's  party,  66.  Is  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  secretary,  and  proclaimed  traitor,  70.  Is 
attainted  in  a  parliament  of  the  king's  party,  77.  Agrees 
with  Mar,  90.  His  views  in  refusing  a  reconcil&tion  with 
Morton  the  regent,  95,  96.  Rejects  overtures  of  a  treaty 
with  him,  ib.  Is  besieged  by  him  in  the  castle  of  Edinbur^l^ 
96.  Is  forced  to  capitulate  and  surrender  to  the  English 
genera],  97.  To  avoid  the  regent's  resentment  he  despatch" 
rs  hitn«eir,  100.    Several  of  his  letters,  Appendix,  416,  454» 
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Mritlandf  sir  John)  is  made  secretary  for  Scotland,  iL  1^9.  Con- 
curs with  others  in  promoting  queen  Elizabeth's  interest  there, 
i6.  Attempts  against  him  by  capt.  J.  Stewart,  late  Arran,  193. 
They  prove  abortive,  and  he  is  advanced  to  be  chancellor,  i6. 
An  attempt  to  remove  him  from  that  office  frustrated,  304i» 
His  death,  222.  A  copy  of  verses  in  honour  of  him  wrote 
by  the  king,  ib. 

Mar^  earl  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  i. 
349.  Accompanies  the  queen  in  a  progress  to  the  north,  350. 
He  and  his  associates  narrowly  escape  assassination,  351.  Is 
created  earl  of  Murray,  ib.    See  Murray, 

>  »■■  ,  the  title  Is  conferred  on  lord  Erskine,  i.  3SK  The  person 
of  the  young  prince  put  into  his  hands,  432.  His  resolutioirin 
preserving  him  from  Bothwell,  448.  Is  chosen  regent,  ii* 
80.  Labours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  90.  Is  thwart^ 
ed  by  Morton  and  hia  associates,  ib.  Dies  of  melancholy^  i^. 
His  character,  9 1 .  His  merit  and  integrity  was  acknowledged 
by  both  parties,  ib, 

*«—  the  young  earl,  being  imposed  on  by  Morton,  turns  out  hia 
uncle  from  Uie  castle  of  Stirling,  ii.  109.  Joins  the  Ruthven 
conspirators,  127.  He  with  the  others  seize  Stirling  castle, 
and  erect  their  standard,  139.  Is  attainted,  and  his  estate  for' 
feited,  146.  Is  pardoned,  and  restored  to  estate  and  honours, 
160. 

March^  countess  of,  her  infamous  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Ar* 
ran,ii.  123. 

Mary  of  Guise,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  takes  a  considerable 
share  in  the  government,  i.  233.  Is  much  addicted  to  the 
French  interest,  f^.  Projects  a  marriage  of  her  daughter  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  ib.  Becomes  instrumental  in  pro« 
moting  the  reformation,  239.  Aspires  to  the  office  of  regent^ 
iby  240.  Promotes  disaffection  to  tiie  present  one,  and  favours 
the  reformers,  240- 1 .  Visits  the  court  of  France,  ib.  Returns 
to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  regency,  243.  After  some 
opposition  she  obtains  it,  243.  Confers  several  offices  of  trust 
upon  strangers,  252.  Proposes  to  lay  a  tax  upon  land,  253.  Is 
forced  to  drop  it,  ib.  Tries  in  vain  to  excite  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, ib.    The  nobles  vigorously  oppose  her  measures,  254. 

<  Treats  the  reformers  with  great  respect,  255.  Obtains  a 
concession  fi*om  the  parliament  in  favour  of  the  dauphin,. 
260.  Her  artful  management  of  the  reformers,  ib,  261. 
Bestows  the  vacant  benefices  on  foreigners,  ib.  She  alters  her 
conduct  to  the  reformers,  265.  Remonstrances  against  the 
violent  measures  of  the  princes  of  Lori*ain,  267.  Is  persuaded 
by  them  to  persecute  the  rcfomiers.  268  Her  rash  answer 
to  their  remonstitince,  269.  Summons  their  preacheratoap' 
pear  before  her,  ib.  Breaks  a  promise  she  had  made  them, 
ib,  Marches  with  an  army  against  them,  271.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  them,  272.  This  she  again  breaks,  ib.  Her  seve-* 
rity  at  Perth,  ib.    Her  scheme  discovered,  273.    She  goes  te 
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kttack  theih,  ib.  Has  again  recourse  to  negotiation,  2174.  She 
is  startled  at  their  demands,  and  gets  time  to  answer  them^ 
275.  Violates  another  treaty,  276.  Loses  Perth,  and  forced 
to  abandon  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  she  retires  with  precipita* 
uon  to  Dunbar,  ib.  Marches  to  attack  the  reformers  at  Edin- 
burgh, 27^.  Gains  time  by  her  artifice,  ib.  Makes  another 
treaty  with  them,  ib.  Her  artifices  to  undermine  the  prior  ot 
St.  Andrew's,  285.  The  absurdity  of  her  scheme,  ib.  Gets  a 
reinforcement  of  French  troops,  who  fortify  Leith,  286.  She 
disregards  a  remonstrance  of  the  reformers,  287.  Is  influ- 
enced by  French  counsellors,  and  persuaded  to  violent  mea- 
sures, ib.  Retires  to  Leith  on  the  approach  of  the  reformers* 
army,  288.  Her  prudent  and  artful  conduct  there,  ib.  Her 
haughty  ansWer  to  a  fresh  remonstrance  from  them,  289.  Is,  by 
a  convention  of  them,  deprived  of  her  office  of  regent,  29 1 .  The 
foiindation  of  this  sentence,  ib.  Foments  differences  among 
them,  295.  Is  deserted  by  her  principal  secretary,  Maitland 
of  Lethingtoti,  298.  Sends  French  troops  against  the  reform- 
ers, 303.  Retires  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach 
of  the  English,  306.  Her  death  and  character,  308.  Repent- 
ed of  her  violeht  measures,  309.  Listened  to  the  instructions* 
of  a  reformed  preacher,  ib, 

Mary^  queen  of  £ngland|  her  persecliting  rclgh,  i.  343.  Her 
death,  262. 

•——queen  of  Scots  bom,  i.  210.  A  proposal  to  matrjr  her  tb 
£d\¥ard  VL  213.  She  is  demanded  by  Henry  VIII.  ib.  Her 
marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France  proposed,  233.  A  treaty 
for  that  purpose  concluded,  ib.  234.  She  is  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated in  France,  ib.  The  fata!  consequence  of  this,  ib.  Is 
hnposed  on  by  the  artifices  of  the  French  in  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  256.  Her  marriage  celebrated  with  great  pomp» 
258.  They  take  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  266« 
She  makes  concessions  to  the  congregation,  311.  Declares 
queen  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  ib.  She  ac«> 
quires  an  entire  ascendant  over  her  husband,  320.  She  is 
overwhelmed  with  great  affiiction  on  his  death,  and  retires  td 
Rheims,  321.  She  is  invited  by  the  convention  to  return  to 
Scotland,  325.  An  emissary  front  the  catholics  in  Scotland 
proposed  violent  measures  to  her,  ib.  She  is  determined  ta 
moderation  by  the  French  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  ib. 

326.  Is  prevailed  on  to  prepare  for  her  return  to  Scotland^ 

327.  The  origin  of  the  discord  between  her  and  oueen  Eliza- 
beth, ib.  Her  pretensions  to  the  drown  of  England,  ib.  Is 
envied  on  account  of  her  beaUty,  33 1 .  Demands  safe-conduct 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  refused,  332.    Leaves  France 

'  with  great  reluctance,  ib.  333.  Lands  at  Leith,  ib.  Is  much 
affected  by  the  change  of  her  situation,  ib.  Several  disadvan- 
tages attending  her  accession,  834.  Some  circumstances  to 
her  advantage,  335.  Her  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind^^ 
ib.  The  servants  of  her  chapel  insulted,  ib.  Procures  the 
Iftt  exercise  of  her  religion,  336.  Issues  a  proclamation  in 
Vol.  II.  3  5 


favour  of  the  protestaats,  aa7«  Emplojrfi  them  soleljr  ia  ^le 
admbUtratiody  ib-  Attempts  to  gain  queen  Elizabeth's  i^V^'^^' 
ib.  Makes  a  concession  to  her,  33^  Which  is  rejepted,  3^9. 
She  makes  her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  id*  An  insult 
offered  to  her  religion  on  that  occasipn,  i^.  I)is<|Ottrages  Uie 
attempts  of  the  papists  to  gain  hev  iavQur,  341.  Her  aversion 
to  the  fianily  of  Hamilton,  i/i.  Makes  a  progress  into  the 
north,  350.  Her  ministers  narrowly  escape  assassination,  S51 . 
Is  refused  access  to  the  castle  of  Inv^i:n^Sy  iivhen  reUeve4^r 
the  Monros  and  otlier  clans j,  ih.  Her  forces  defeat  Huntley's 
rebellion,  352.  She  desires  an  i^ilerview  iff  ith  queen,  Eliaabeth, 
354'  Negotiations  conceitnipg  h^r  ma^ria^e,  355.  Isapli^ited 
by  different  princes,  356.  Her  dellbecatipns  concerning  it, 
357.  Is  forced  to  bear  the  authoritative  behaviour  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  359.  To  please  her  subjects,  determines  against  a 
foreign  alliance,  iL  Determines  not  to  ratify,  t^he  treaty  of 
Edinburgh^  t^.  Further  uegotiations  for  her.  ma|*riage^  3^2. 
Discovers  the  views  oC  Catharine  of  Medicis,  f^.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley  recommended  to  her  as  a  husband  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
ik.    She  is  highly  offenc^ed  at  this,  363.    Disaeiubles  with 

2ueen  Elizjibctlh,  i^.  Eiitertauis  thoughts  of  i^acrying.  lord 
)arnly,  365.  Stie  recals  Lennox,  366*  Is  afirQntQ4:^^  ^P^' 
ler  of  queen  Elizabeth's,  367«  Her  prejudice  s^aixUt  the  in- 
formed, and  zeal  for  the  catholic  rieligioo,  369.  Is  tal^en  with 
Danily  atiir^t  sight,  370«  Is  greatly  moved  at  qiieen  Eliaur 
bctU's  insultiug  craftiness,  371.  Negotiates  with  the  cour^of 
Bomie  for  a  dispensation  to  marry  Damly,  id.  And  the  con- 
sent of  th^  court  of  Fnuice,  372.  Imposes  on  Randolpiv,  but 
applies  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  consent  to  her  n^i^riage,  ^74. 
Which  she  affects  to  refuse,  ib.  In  resentment  she  proposes 
to.send  an  angry  inessage  to  Elizabeth)  which  Maitland  pre- 
vents, 375.  Justifies  her  conduct  to  the  English  anibasssulor, 
374.  Endeavours  to  get  Muray's  consent,  377.  Courts  the 
pope's  protection,  and  receives  a  subsidy  from  him,  ib.  Her 
great  address  in  gaining  the  consent  of  her  subjects,  378,379. 
Preyents  a,  plot  against  Damly,  380.  Summons  her  vassislsto 
take  an^s  against  Murray,  381.  And  him  to  ai^>ear  before 
her,  382.  Her  marriage  with  Damly  celebrated,  383.  S)ie 
confers  the  title  of  king  of  S9ots  upon  him,  ib.  Tlus  step 
censured,  ib.  Her  resentment  against  the  malecontents,  384. 
She  mardies  against  them,  ib.  Rejects  the  intercession  vf 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  their  behalf,  3a5>  Continues  her  march 
against  the  rebels,  ib.  Her  conduct  and  oi^arage  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib.  Drives  them  out  of  Scotland,  386«  Hei*  further  re- 
scntnicnt  against  them,  ib.  387.  Has  recourse  to  several  de- 
vices to  i-aise  mone^-,  388.  Her  prosperity  promotes  her  re- 
ligion, 389.  Her  deliberations  concerning  the  exiled  lords,  391. 
Detenuincs  to  ti*eat  them  with  lenity,  393.  Is  divertcfci  from 
this  by  her  religion  and  French  influence,  394,  395.  This  the 
source  of  her  after  misfortunes,  395.  Her  intention  to  restore 
popery,  ib.  Is  disgusted  with  Dumly's  insolent  behaviour, 
"96,    Her  familiarity  with  Rizio  offends  the  kingi  397,    Via- 


dicated  {rom  any  triminal  cofrespondisnce  with  RiKio,  399. 
Uses  hter  utmost  endeavours  to  prcvetit  his  murder,  401.  Shie 
is  confihed  by  the  conspirator,  ib.  She  g;ains  the  king,  and 
^capes  {h>m  them,  402.  Is  reconciled  to  the  exi)ed  nobles, 
403.  Her  hatred  to  Darhly  iiicHsasies,  407,  40d.  And  favdur 
for  Bbthwell  commences,  ib.  Extinguishes  some  domestic 
feuds  among  the  nobles,  410.  Is  delivered  of  her  son  James 
VI.  in  the  caatle  of  Edmbiirgh,  li.  Ihvites  sev'^eral  iPorcign  prin- 
ces to  his  bA^tismj  411.  bonSftuc^  to  treat  Dainly  ivith  neglect, 
ib.  Her  attachihent  to  Bothwcll  iiicreascs,  412.  Prevents 
t>aririly*8  ihtcnded  Bight*  413.  Visits  th«  borders,  414.  An 
instance  of  her  rte^rd  for  Bothwell  on  that  occasion,  ib.  How 
she  rivalled  queen  EHtabeth,  415.  Her  right  of  succession 
favoured  by  the  English  parliament,  417.  She  endeavours  to 
avail  herself  of  that  oppoHurtity,  ib,  4 Id.  She  takes  an  (ex- 
traordinary step  in  favour  of  popery,  ib.  Receives  a  present 
fh)m  the  pope,  biit  stops  his  nuncio  at  Paris,  419.  Endeavours 
to  procure  a  bfctter  subsistence  for  the  reformed  clergy,  ib. 
Her  aversion  to  the  king  fexccssive,  becomes  melancholy,  ib. 
Goes  td  Stirling  to  celebrate  her  ^on*s  bapiism,  420.  Is  greatly 
ofTeiided  at  the  king*8  behavic^ur  on  that  occasion}  4121.  Re- 
stores the  popish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  424.  Her  neg- 
lect of  the  king  during  his  sickness,  425.  The  breach  bc- 
tive^n  them  becomes  irreparable,  tb,  426.  She  visits  him  at 
Glasgow,  ib.  The  motives  bf  her  dissimulation  on  that  occa- 
sion, 427.  Prevails  oh  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  428.  Her 
suspicious  behaviour  to  him  there,  429.  Issues  d  proclama- 
tion for  discovering  his  murderers,  430.  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  accessory  to  itj  ib.  Is  charged  trith  it  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  431.  Goes  to  visit  her  son  at  Stirling,  443.  Is  met 
on  her  return  by  Both^ell,  who  seizes  and  carries  her  to  Dun- 
bar, ib.  This  supposed  with  her  consent,  ib.  Is  conducted  to 
Edinburgh,  445.  And  married  to  BotHwell,  446.  Sends  an 
apology  to  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  ib.  Her  con- 
duct causes  a  general  indignation  against  her  abroad,  447.  Is 
alarmed  at  a  combination  of  the  nobles  against  her,  448.  She 
publishes  a  manifesto  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  449.  Is  con- 
ducted to  the  castle  of  Borihwick,  ib,  Marches  iiith  Both- 
well's  forces  against  the  confbderate  lords,  450.  An  attempt 
of  an  accommodation  proves  vain,  ib,  45 1 .  Is  forced  to  sur» 
render  to  the  confederates,  ib.  Is  insulted  by  thfc  soldiers  and 
mob,  452.  Is  carried  to  Edinburgh,  whei'e  many  abuses  are 
offered  her,  ib.  Is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lochlevin  castle,  ii.  5. 
Queen  Elizabeth  interposes  in  htv  behalf,  7.  The  English 
ambassador  is  refused  access  ta  her,  8.  Various  proposals 
among  the  cdnfederates  concerning  her,  9.  They  oblige  her 
to  resign  to  the  government,  ib.  Different  reasonings  on  this 
measure,  10 — 12.  Is  much  moved  with  the  freedom  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  14.  Her  party  among  the  nobles  bpcome  dis- 
pirited, 16.  Her  resignation  of  the  crown  accepted  by  the  par- 
liament, and  h«r  imprisonment  declared  lawful,  17.  Her  let- 
ters to  Bothwcll  read,  and  she  declared  accessory  to  the  lung's 
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murder)  ib.  Escapes  from  Lochlevioi  18)  19.  Arrives  at 
Hamilton)  ib.  Is  attended  by  many  nobles  and  a  numerous 
army^  ib,  20.  An  association  signed  in  her  defence,  ib*  Her 
imprudence  in  hazarding  a  battle,  21.  Her  army  defeated  by 
the  confederates,  ib.  Her  precipimte  flight  into  Galloway,  22. 
Rashly  determines  to  retire  to .  England,  23.  Goes  tluther 
gainst  the  advice  of  her  attendants,  ib.  34.  Arrives  at  Car« 
lisle,  ib.  Writes  to  queen  Elizabeth)  imploring  her  good  of- 
fices, ib.  Receives  letters  of  condolence  from  her,  and  de- 
mands Omittance  into  her  presence,  27.  This-  refused  and 
why,  ib.  Offers  to  submit  her  cause  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Is  much  deceived  in  her  expectation  from  this,  29.  And  of- 
fended on  discovering  the  artifices  of  queen  EUzabeth,  ib. 
Earnestly  solicits  to  be  admitted  into  her  presence,  ib.  She  is 
carried  to  Bolton  castle,  31.  Chagrined  at  finding  herself  a 
prisoner,  ib.  Agrees  to  inquire  into  her  cofiduct,  32.  Her 
dissimulation  with  regard  to  religion,  33.  Commissbners  ap^ 
pointed  to  appear  in  her  name,  34.  Her  chief  view  in  thisaf- 
&ir,  35.  Consents  tp  move  the  conference  to  Westminster, 
40.  She  is  carried  to  Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire*  41.  I^  much 
offended  at  the  regard  shewn  the  regent,  and  recals  her  cenv- 
sent  to  the  conference,  42.  The  accusations  against  her  pro- 
duced by  the  regent,  43.  Is  accused  likewise  by  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  44.  Hi^r  commissioners  refuse  to  answer,  and  de- 
mand a  peir^onal  interview,  ib,  45*  They  protest  against  fu^* 
ture  proceedings,  ibr  A  suspicious  circumstance  against  her, 
ib,  46.  H^r  commissioners  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  ib. 
Her  resolute  answer  to  a  h^rsh  proposal  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
47.  Avoids  any  farther  progress  in  the  inquiry,  ib.  Is  enrag- 
ed at  the  proceedings)  and  proposes  desperate  measures)  48. 
Spreads  chimerical  conjectures  with  that  vieDf,s6.  Proposes 
a  divorce  from  Bpthwell,  51.  Is  influenced  by  the  duke  o 
Norfolk's  S9hemes,  ib.  Exchanges  many  letters  and  love  to- 
kens with  him,  52.  Consents  to  proposals  fram  the  English 
nobles,  53.  Their  views  in  this  ti'ansaction,  ib,  54.  A  rebel- 
lion by  her  adherents  against  queen  Elizabeth,  56.  Is  removed 
to  Coventry,  58.  Queen  Elizabeth  things  of  delivering  her  up 
to  t)]e  regent^  59.  This  project  bow  disappointed*  60.  Ac- 
cession of  several  to  her  party  after  the  murder  of  the  regent, 
66,  67.  They  endefivour  to  foment  a  war  with  England,  ib. 
Her  authority  proclaimed  at  Linlithgow,  67.  Her  parties  de- 
feated by  the  new  regent,  TO,  She  answers  propo^s  by  queen 
Elizabeth)  72.  Attempts  in  vain  to  get  foreign  assistance,  ib. 
Appoints  commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty  for  her  liberation, 
73.  This  proving  fruitless,  she  is  more  strictly  confined,  74. 
The  invalidity  of  her  resignatbn  declared  in  a  piMrliainent  held 
by  her  adherents,  77,  Act  of  parliament  in  England  to  curb 
her  and  her  party,  80.  She  looks  for  protection  irom  the  king 
of  Spain,  81.  Is  denied  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  England,  84.  Is  mor^  closely  confined  and  watched, 
ib.  Proceedings  against  her  i|i  England,  87.  Her  interest 
ue^le  cted  by  the  French,  ib.    Is  hurt  by  the  m^ss^cre  at  Pan^* 


M9  89.  Her  adherents  divided  into  two  fiictbos,  95.  One  of 
them  joins  with  Morton  the  regent*  97.  Review  of  the  char- 
acters of  her  adherents  and  opponents,  99)  100.  Her  forlorn 
situation*  ib.  Is  carried  to  Buxton  Wells,  ib.  Loses  several 
of  her  ^ends  by  death*  103.  Sends  a  letter  and  presents  to 
her  8on>  1 1 3.  Her  messenger*  why  dismissed  without  seeing 
him*  t^.  Her  uneasiness  at  his  confinement  by  the  Ruthven 
conspirators*  151.  Complains  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  her  hard 
usage*  ib,  133.  And  begs  her  intercession  for  the  king  her 
son*  ib.  Throgmorton's  conspiracy  in  her  favour,  1 43,  1 44. 
A  fruitless  negotiation  with  queen  Elizabeth*  147.  Is  alaim- 
ed  at  an  association  in  defence  of  queen  Elizabeth*  1 49.  Is 
committed  to  more  severe  keepers*  150.  Betrayed  by  lord 
Gray*  the  Scotch  ambassador*  151.  A  statute  for  the  preser- 
vation of  queen  Elizabeth*  proves  fatal  to  her*  154.  Is  more 
rigorously  treated*  155.  Her  complaints  to  queen  Elizabeth 
disregarded,  ib.  Is*  by  the  French  ambassador's  interest*  re- 
moved to  Tuthbury*  ib.  Is  undutifuUy  treated  by  the  king  her 
aon*  ib,  156«  Her  passionate  complunt  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador on  that  occasion*  ih.  Threatens  to  disinherit  him*  ib. 
Several  discoveries  alleged  against  her*  169.  She  is  guarded 
with  unusual  vigilance*  170.  Her  domestics*  papers,  Sec.  are 
seized*  ib.  She  is  conveyed  to  Fothcringay  castle*  ib.  Delib- 
eration concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  agsunst  her,  ib. 
171.  Is  suspicious  of  poison  or  private  murder,  ib.  Vindi- 
cates herself  to  the  dilike  of  Guise*  f^.  The  commissioners 
for  trying  her  arrive  at  Fotheringay  castle,  173.  Her  spirited 
speech  when  refusing  to  plead*  ib.  Is  at  length  prevailed  on* 
lb.  She  protests  against  the  authority  of  the  court,  ib.  The 
accusation  against  her*  173.  Her  defence,  1 74.  Her  sentence* 
176.  Irregularities  in  her  trial,  177.  Her  sentence  is  con- 
firmed by  parliament*  ib*  Who  demand  the  execution  of  it* 
ib,  France  interposes  feebly  in  her  behalf,  178.  The  sen- 
tence against  her  published*  179.  She  is  treated  with  the  ut- 
most rigour,  i^.  Her  last  request  to  queen  Elizabeth*  181. 
Refuses  the  assistance  of  a  protestant  bishop  or  dean*/^.  Avv 
tifices  used  to  infiame  the  people  a|;ainst  her*  183.  her  be- 
haviour at  her  death*  184*  187.  Sentiments  of  historians  con- 
cerning her*t^.  Her  character*  188.  Her  person  descnbed, 
189.  Is  buried  first  at  Peterborough,  and  afterwards  in  West- 
minster abbe^*  ib.  Letters  from  her,  Append,  ii.  396,  403* 
445.  Her  will*  447.  Objections  against  her  by  Walsingham* 
448.  What  course  to  be  taken  wiUi  her*  ib.  'A  dissertation 
on  the  genuineness  of  her  letters  to  Bothwell,  end  of  vol.  ii. 

Maxwelij  lord,  arrives  from  Spain,  and  prepares  forces  to  join 
the  Spaniards,  ii.  199.  His  followers  dispersed,  he  is  taken 
prisoner,  ib, 

MelvU  is  sent  by  the  French  king  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
queen  regent  and  her  adversaries,  i.  281.  Sent  to  make  up 
a  difference  between  Elizabetli  and  Mary,  367.  Brings  about 
an  appearance  of  friendship  between  them,  ib.  Is  sent  to 
inform  qu^cn  Pizal>eth  of  the  birth  of  king  James  VI.  41C. 


Puts  a  letter  into  the  ^ile\sn*s  littikl  against  her  marriage  wttti 
Bothwell,  442.  Is  forced  to  fly  from  court,  id.  Advises  king^ 
James  to  moderate  measures  upon  his  escape  from  the  Ruthven 
conspirators,  ii.  1 84. 

Afelvilj  Mr.  Andrew,  a  clergyman,  his  character,  ii.  103.  Zeal- 
ously opposes  episcopacy,  iS.  Declines  the  civil  jurisdiction 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  138.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England  to 
avoid  persecution,  id. 

Meiville^  Mr.  James,  minister  of  Anstruther,  his  encomium  on 
the  eloquence  of  Knox  the  reformer,  ii.  93. 
•  sir  Robert,  sent  by  king  James  to  intercede  with  queen 

Elizabeth  for  queen  Mary  wlule  under  sentence,  ii.  181.  Exe- 
cutes his  commission  with  fldelity  and  zeal,  ib.  A  memorial  of 
his  to  the  king,  Appendix,  462. 

•  master  of  the  household  to  queen  Mary,  takes  his  last  fare- 


well of  her,  ii.  186.     Her  parting  speech  to  him,  id. 

Mildmay^  sir  Walter,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  proposals  et> 
queen  Mary,  ii.  71. 

Monlucy  bishop  of  Valence,  employed  by  the  French  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  England  and  Scotland,  i.  310.  Terms  a- 
greedto  by  him^  312,  313. 

Montgomery^  appointed  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ii.  125.  Is  re- 
fused and  excommunieated  by  the  general  assembly  for  his 
immoral  life,  ib. 

Montmorency^  constable  of  France,  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
dauphin*s  marriage  with  queen  Mary,  i.  356.  His  prudent 
advice  to  Henry  II.  ib.  Makes  a  slender  appearance  in  favour 
of  queen  Mary,  ii.  89. 

Morton^  earl  of,  his  irresolute  conduct  as  to  the  reformation,  i. 
298.  Accompanies  queen  Mary  in  a  progress  to  the  north, 
350.  Instigates  Damly  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio,  399.  Takes 
the  direction  of  that  enterpirise^  400.  Is  admitted  into  the 
queen's  presence,  who  promises  him  a  pardon,  403.  Is  forced 
to  fly  into  England,  403.  Obtains  his  pardon  on  BothweH's  in- 
tercession, 433.  Seizes  a  casket  with  letters  from  queen  Mary 
to  Bothweil,  ii.  6.  He  is,  by  queen  Elizabeth's  interposition, 
in  favour  with  the  king's  party,  after  the  murder  of  the  re- 
gent, 66.  Appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  queen's  party,  73.  His  demands  frustrate  the  meeting,  ib. 
Is  entirely  influenced  bjr  the  court  of  England,  78.  Commands 
the  king's  forces  at  Leith,  85.  Has  several  skirmishes  with 
the  queen's  forces,  i*.  Closely  besieges  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
mits great  cruelties,  i*.  A  suspension  procured  by  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors,  86.  A  coalition  of  parties  prevented 
by  him,  90.  He  is  chosen  regent,  91.  His  mercenary  in- 
gratitude to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  ib.  Obtsdns  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrew's,  92.  La- 
bours to  procure  a  peace  between  the  two  parties,  95.  At- 
tempts in  vain  to  gain  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  96.  Makes  a 
treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  97.  Gets  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  99.  His  severity  to  Kirkaldy  suid 
his  brother,  .100.    His  administration  become  odious,  lOIj,, 


lOQk  His  varioua  methodis  of  gratjlylng  his  a^irariice^  t^  Con- 
nives at  the  dispute  of  the  clergy^  103.  He  UTitates  th&  nobles, 
104.  Argyle  and  AfXhol  refuse  to  answer  his  summons,  ib. 
Makes  a  vain  attempt  against  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  ib.  Pis- 
covers  the  design  of  the  noUc^  against  him,  and  proposes  to 
resign  his  ofi^ce,  106.  His  resignation  accepted  by  the  king 
gives  universal,  j9y,  lor.  Obtains  an  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, and  a  pardo;^  in  ample  form,  ib.  Continues  to  watch  the 
motions  of  his  adversaries,  108.  Is  forced  to  surrendeirtho 
casUe  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Resumes  his  authority,  ib.  Gains 
the  castlo  of  Stirling,  and  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,.  1^09. 
Procures  a,  meeting  of  the  parliam^ent  at  Stirling^,  ib.  His  se- 
curity ratified,  in  it,  110.  Forces  are  raised  for  and  against 
him,  id.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  adversaries  by  the  intercession 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  111.  Is  suspected  of  foul  play  at  an  en- 
tertainment at  his  own  house,  ib.  His  illegal  pro.ceedMigs 
agaip^t  the  family  of  Hamilton,  112.  The  king's  new  favour- 
ites midcrmine  him,  114,  115.  He  endeavours  to  prevent 
iKen>t  116.  Queen  Elizabeth  interposes  in  his  favour,  117. 
Is  ^l^fu^ed  with  being  accessory  to  the  late  king's  death,  ib. 
He  is  confined  in  different  prisons,  1 18*  Discourages  an  at- 
tempt tio  rescue  him,  ib.  All  his  friends  are  tumefl  out  of 
office,  131..  ^6  is  tried  and  condesi^ed,  133.  His  resolute 
csJm  behaviour  and  confession  before  and  at  his  death,  ib,  133. 
Ij^is  body  is  treated  w.ith  ignominy,  ib. 
Murray,^  earl  of,  late  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  goes  with  a  handful 
of  men  against  Huntly,  i.  353.  By  his  great  skill  and  courage 
he  gains  a  complete  victory,  ib.  His  grant  is.  confirmed  by 
parliament,  359.  Cabals  against  him  by  Lennox  and  Darnly, 
367.  His  aversion  to  Darnly  and  other  court  favourites,  375. 
Calls  Bothwell  to  stand  a  tria^,  ib.  His  reasons  for  opposing 
Damiy's  marriage  with  the  queen,  ib.  He  and  his  associates 
are  m^de  the  dupes  of  queen  Elieabetli's  policy,  379.  Con- 
certs to  seize  Darnly  and  carry  him  to  England,  380.  This 
prevented  by  the  queen,  ib.  Avoids  assassination  intended  him 
by  Darnly,  ib.  38 1 .  Evidences  of  these  plots,  ib.  The  queen's 
vassals  are  called  to  anns  against  him,  ib.  He  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  her,  382.  Is  again  summoned  and  outlawed  on 
his  non-appearance,  3,84.  Is  forced  to  fiy  with  his  associates 
into  Argyleshire,  ib.  They  ai*c  interceded  for  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ib.  Are  pursued  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  fiy  into 
England,  386.  They  meet  with  unexpected  ill-treatment  from 
queen  Elizabetli,  ib.  Courts  Rizio  to  intercede  with  the  queen 
for  him,  393.  Many  of  his  old  friends  solicit  for  him,i^.  The 
queen's  favour  how  intercepted,  394,  395.  A  parliament  is 
called  to  attaint  them,  ib.  This  how  prevented,  396.  He  and 
his  associates  arrive  at  Edinburgh,  401.  Are  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king  and  ^ueen,  ib.  Are  alarmed  at  the  queen's 
escape,  but  soon  reconciled  to  her,  402.  He  is  appointed  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  king  James  VI.  iL  14.  His  harsh 
behavipur  in  a  visit  to  the  queen,  x^.  The  success  of  his  wise 
administration,  15.    Procures  many  of  the  queen's  party  to 
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join  Litn,  ib,  16.  Gets  the  places  of  strength  into  his  haxtdsy 
id.  His  office  of  regent  confirmed  by  parliament,  17.  His  se- 
vere and  haughty  behaviour  disgusts  several^  18.  His  adhe- 
rent in  great  consternation  at  the  queen's  escape  from  Loch- 
levin,  19.  His  prudent  conduct  on  that  occasion,  30.  Defeats 
the  queen's  army  at  Langside,  22.  He  improves  this  victory, 
3 1 .  His  lenity  to  the  prisoners,  ib.  He  calls  a  parliament, 
33.  Is  called  upon  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct,!^. He  arrives  at  York,  S4.  His  views  in  this  affair,  35. 
Complaints  of  the  queen's  commissioners  against  him,  36.  He 
behaves  with  great  reserve  on  this  occasion,  37.  This  part  of 
his  conduct  accounted  for,  ib.  38.  Intrigues  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  ib.  His  demands  from  the  English  commission- 
ers, ib.  39.  Answers  to  the  complaints  of  the  queen's  com- 
missioners without  touching  on  the  murder,  40.  Agrees 
to  have  the  conference  moved  to  Westminster,  ib.  Is  affec- 
tionately received  by  queen  Elizabeth,  which  offends  queen 
Mary,  42.  Is  prevailed  on  by  Elizabeth  to  accuse  Mary  of  the 
murder,  43.  Produces  his  evidences,  45.  Is  dismissed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  without  approving  or  condemning  his  con- 
duct, 47,  48.  His  party  is  secretly  supported  by  her,  ib.  Re- 
turns to  Scotland,  and  by  his  vigorous  conduct  breaks  the 
queen's  party,  49.  He  receives  proposals  both  from  queen 
Elizabeth  and  queen  Mary,  50.  He  disappoints  Norfolk, 
55.  An  account  of  his  murder,  60,  61.  His  character,  ib. 
His  death  much  lamented  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  king's 
party,  64.  Much  anarchy  the  consequence  of  it,  65.  Part  of 
a  letter  of  his,  App.  41 K  His  heir  murdered  by  the  carl  of 
Huntly,  ii.  210. 

N 

jATJUE^  secretary  to  queen  Mary,  is  sent  by  her  with  a  letter  and 
presents  to  her  son,  ii.  113.  Why  dismissed  without  seeing 
him,  ib.  Is  sent  with  oflTers  of  humble  resignation  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  149.  Is  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  London,  170. 
Is  produced  an  evidence  against  her,  1 76. 

•A'Vri/,  discovers  and  prevents  Parry's  design  to  murder  queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  154. 

JVoWm,  their  extensive  power,  i.  158,  159.  Become  turbulent 
and  formidable,  ib.  Their  power  greater  in  Scotland  than  in 
any  other  kingdom,  1 60.  The  causes  of  this,  1 60— >1 66.  Their 
power  of  long  duration,  169.  It  becomes  intolerable  to  the 
princes,  ib.  They  are  humbled  in  France  and  England,  ib. 
But  continue  vigorous  in  Scotland,  170.  Discords  among  them 
encouraged,  ib.  Their  jurisdiction  circumscribed,  172.  Are 
greatly  mollified  by  king  James  V.  188,  1 89.  Are  disappoint <' 
ed  in  a  scheme  to  shew  their  resentment,  192.  Refuse  to  at- 
tend the  king  into  England,  193.  They  seize  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  317.  Refuse  to  part  with  them  to  the  reformed 
ciergy,  ib.  Dissensions  among  them,  346, 347.  A  convention 
of  them  approve  the  queen's  marriage  to  Damly,  377.  Several 
of  tbcm  recommend  Both  welt  as  a  husband  to  her^  441.  A 


atrang^  combination  of  tliem  on  this  dcciastoni  ib.  442.  A  bod/ 
•of  them  associate  against  her  and  Bothwell,  448.  Their  dif** 
ferent  vievs  in  this^  ib.  A  party  of  them  Catvours  the  queen, 
ii.  6.  They  are  much  dispinted  by  the  good  conduct  of  IViur- 
ray,  15,  16.  They  are  much  provoked  by  Morton  the  regentf 
104.  Think  of  redi*ess  from  the  kingi  105.  Infuse  suspicion 
of  the  regent's  power  into  him,  id.  A  meeting  of  them  by  him* 
106.  A  party  of  them  conspire  against  the  king's  favouriteSf 
127.  They  seize  his  person  and  drive  them  off,  128,  129. 
Their  neglect  of,  and  ingratitude  to  the  cler^,  162.  The 
king  attempts  to  reconcile  their  feuds  and  unite  them,  192. 
See  Lords, 

Mnfalk^  duke  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  hear  the  cause 
between  queen  Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  35.  Forms  a  scheme 
of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland,  37,  38.  Intrigues  with 
the  regent  and  Maitland  with  that  view,  ib,  39.  He  represents 
the  demands  of  the  Scots  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ib,  40.  His 
farther  negotia^ons  with  respect  to  queen  Mary,  51,  52.  En^ 
deavoura  to  conceal  bis  design  from  queen  Elizabeth,  53.  Is 
imposed  on  by  the  artifice  of  the  regent,  ib.  Gets  the  con- 
sent of  many  of  the  English  nobles,  54.  His  project  approved 
at  foreign  courts,  ib.  Is  discovered  and  defeated  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  65.  Flies  to  Norfolk,  56.  He  surrenders  on  a 
second  summona,  and  is  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower,  ih.  Is  set 
at  liberty,  and  continues  his  intrigues  with  queen  Mary,  83. 
Is  betrayed  by  his  secretary,  ib.  Is  seized  with  his  dependant^ 
and  accused  by  them,  ib.    Is  executed,  84, 

^jybrtAumberlandj  earl  of,  attempts  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  queea 
Mary,  iL  57.  His  scheme  defeated,  58.  He  is  seized  by  i\\p 
ragent,  59.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and 
put  to  death  at  Yoii^,  91. 

J^otHngham^  countess  of,  some  account  of  the  transaction  conr 
eeming  the  earl  of  Essex's  ring,  ii.  265,  266. 

O 

OCT  AVIANS^  their  institution  and  extensive  powers,  ii.  223. 
They  undermine  the  king's  ministers,  ib.  Become  odious,  and 
a  combination  is  formed  against  them,  ib.  Being  split  into 
factions,  and  envied  by  the  courtiers,  they  resign  their  com- 
mission, 234* 

Ogilvicf  lord,  has  a  scuffle  with  sir  John  Gordon  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  i.  3^9. 

Oli/Uumtj  maaterof,  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators^  ii.  127. 

Orange^  prince  of,  sends  an  agent  into  Scotland,  ii.  120.  His  inr 
structions,  ib.  is  assassinated,  158. 

lyOi^elf  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Scotland,  endeavours 
to  promote  a  war  with  England^  i.  255.  His  design  frustrated, 
ib.  Tho  number  of  troops  under  his  command,  273.  Insti- 
gates  the  queen  regent  to  violent  measures  against  the  re- 
formers,  id.  Is  sent  by  queen  Mary  to  demand  a  safe-conduct 
n^m  queen  Elizabeth,  during  her  voyage  to  Scothmd,  333- 
Vol.  ii.  !3  T 


* 

P 

P AISLE  F,  abbot  of,  armes  in  Scotlaiid)  iv  216.  Creates  a  aus^ 
picion  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  in  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent,  ib,  \% 
made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  228- 

Parity  the  massacre  of,  ii.  88.  Rejoicings  of  thd  popish  party  on 
account  of  it,  89.  The  consternation  and  hormr  of  the  protest' 
ants,  ib. 

Parliament y  the  nature  of  their  original  constitution^  i.  196--198. 
particularly  that  of  Scotland,  198-201,313.  A  parliaxnent  held 
'  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  ib,    A  difficulty  started  and  an- 
swered, 314.    Their  proceedings  with  regu'd  to  religion,  315, 
3 1 6.    Condemn  the  popish  and  approve  the  reformed  doctrines, 
'  ib.    Several  other  regulations  of  the  same  tendency,  ib.  317. 
' '  Their  validity  called  in  question,  ib.  Exceed  their  powers,  3 1 8. 
Their  proceedings  laid  before  the  king  and  queen,  ib,    A  par- 
liament in  favour  of  Both  well,  436.  Passes  an  actin  favour  of  the 
reformation,  ib.  4i^7.   Confiim  the  proceedings  of  the.  confede- 
rates, ii.  17.     Parliaments  held  both  by  the  king's  and  queen's 
parties,  77.     Another  of  the  queen's  adherents,  ib.    Attaint 
'upwards  of  200  of  their  opponents,  78.    A  parliament  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  king's  party,  79.    Surprised  by  the  queen*s  adhe- 
rents, ib.    Another  at  Stirling,  106.    One  at  Edinburgh,  109. 
And  on  the  king's  bebgof  age,  193,  194.    Several  new  laws 
made  there,  ib»  196.     The  lesser  barons  admitted  into  parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Parry y  doctor,  undertakes  to  murder  queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  153.  Ift 
encouraged  by  and  gets  absolution  from  the  pope,  ib.    His  de- 

•    sign  how  prevented,  154.     Is  executed,  ib. 

Paraoney  a  Jesuit,   publishes  a  book  in  &voup  of  the  infanta  of 

'    Spain^s  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England^  ii.  332. 

Paaquifiadea  and  pictures,  accusing  Bothwell  of  Damly's  mur- 
dei»,  i.  430, 431,  435.    A  law  made  against  them,  436. 

Pattetiy  William,  his  account  of  the  Scottish  ancient  military  dis- 
cipline, i.  23 1,  232.  J^ote. 

Paulety  sir  Amias,  is  appointed  one  of  queen  Mary's  keepers,  ii. 

■  250.  His  rigid  severity  to  her,  155.  Discovers  her  foreigm 
correspondence,  168.  His  rude  treatment  of  her,  183.  Re- 
fuses to  be  concerned  in  privately  assassinating  her^f^.  A  let- 
ter from  him,  Appendix,  45 1.  ■ 

PellcvSy  bishop  of  Amiens,  is  appointed  to  support  the  popish 

'  interest  in  Scotland,  i.  287.  Drives  the  queen  regent  to  vio- 
lent measures  against  the  protestants,  ib. 

Perth^  an  insurrection  of  the  reformers  there  against  the  papists, 
if.  371.    Its  inhabitants  are  severely  treated  by  the  queen  re- 
gent, 272.     A  French  garrison  placed  there,  ib.    Is  besieged 
;und  taken  by  the  protestants,  276.    A  great  tumult  there  on 
'  account  of  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  ii.  245. 

PhiUfi  II.  of  Spsdn,  married  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  i.  243. 
Reinforces  his  army  with  her  troops,  254.   His  great  power,  ii. 
157.     Joins  in  the  holy  league,  ib.    Resolves  to  invade  and  con- 
quer England,  198.    His  preparations  Cor  it  dilatory,  201.  His 
design  frustrated,  ib.  Meditates  an  invasion  of  England  though. 


IKDBX. 

"Scotland,  S02.  Intrigues  with  some  Scottish  lords  willi  that 
view,  id.    Remits  money  to  them,  222. 

Finkey^  the  battle  of,  i.  230. 

Pitu  V.  pope,  excommunicates  queen  Elizabetli,  deprives  her  of 
iier  kingdom,  and  absolves  her  subjects,  ii.  69. 

PoHy^  one  of  Babington's  conspiratoi*s  against  queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  1 66.    Discovers  the  plot,  ib, 

Poliroty  a  frantic  zealot,  assassinates  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  i.  557. 

Pontj  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session^ 
protests  against  laws  oppressive  to  the  church,  ii.  141. 

Pofiery^  where  most  iourishing,  i.  245.  What  kind  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  ib.  Was  partly  grafted  on  heathenism,  277.  Is 
much  hurt  by  the  congregation,  316.  Their  doctrines  con- 
demned by  parliament,  ib.  The  Jurisdiction  of  their  courts 
abolished,  ib.  Their  worship  prohibited,  ib.  Attempt  in  vain 
to  gain  queen  Mary's  favour,  34 J.  The  great  influence  of  po- 
pery, 394. 

PovfcT^  the  balance  of,  the  great  consequence  of  preserving  it, 
i.  203. 

Preebylerian  church  government  established  in  Scotland,  i.  321. 
Is  confirmed  by  king  James  VI.  ii.  2 1 1 . 

Prote%tanU^  in  France,  \'iolently  persecuted,  i.  283.  Are  mode- 
rate on  queen  Mary's  arrival  from  Finance,  336.  Are  employed 
by  her  in  the  administration,  387.  A  scheme  for  suppressing 
them  all  over  Europe,  394.  A  league  formed  for  that  purpose, 
ii.  157.     See  B^ormatiort. 

R 

BAMSEY^  a  favourite  of  king  James  III.  narrowly  escapes  be- 
ing hanged  with  his  associates,  L  1 83.  Is  appointed  captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  and  created  eaii  of  Bothwell,  184.  See  Both- 
weli. 

fiandatiy  sieur  de,  employed  by  the  Trench  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  England  and  Scotland,  i.  310.  Terms  agreed  on  by  him, 
312,  313. 

Randoi/thj  sent  to  encourage  the  congregation,  i.  296.  Con- 
gratulates queen  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  338.  Urges  the 
ititification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Is  imposed  on  by 
queen  Mary  in  the  affair  of  her  marriage  with  Djti  nly,  374. 
Sent  into  Scotland  on  the  mui*der  of  Murray,  ii.  65,  66.  In- 
terposes for  Morton,  1 19.  Flies  from  Scotland  in  the  night, 
121.  Is  sent  again  there, and  concludes  a  treaty  with  England, 
164.  Several  of  his  letters,  App.  il.  340,  341,  345,  S49,  350, 
562,  367,  372,  373. 

RatcUff.   See  SuBsex. 

Reformation^  its  progress  in  Scotland,  i.  237.  Account  of  its  first 
preachers,  ib.  Is  much  influenced  by  England,  237, 238.  Two 
remarkable  instrttments  of  promoting  it,  ib.  It  makes  great 
progress,  244.  Causes  contributing  to  promote  it,  ib.  Its  ad- 
vantages over  popery,  ib.  Is  favoured  by  the  queen  regent,  255, 
An  instance  of  regard  for  it  in  Scotltuid,  ib.    The  whole  party 
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not  chargeable  with  cai*dinal  Beatoun*8  murder,  363.  A  priest 
b^i  r.  i  I  for  embracing  it,  lA.  The  reformers  violently  persecut* 
ed  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  id.  Are  protected  by 
the  queen  regent^td.  Apply  in  vain  to  the  popish  clergy,  id. 
A  persecution  agfdnst  them  pushed  on  by  the  French  interest^ 
267.  The  preachers  summoned  before  the  regent,  269.  They 
ai*e  deceived  and  declared  out-laws  by  her,  ib,  A  riotous  in- 
surrection of  them  at  Perth  against  the  papists,  27 1 .  Prepare 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  queen,  ib.  272.  Conclude  » 
treaty  with  her  which  she  presently  breaks,  ib.  They  take 
arms  against  the  queen,  274.  Insist  on  redressing  civil  as 
well  as  religious  grievances,  275*  The  influence  of  the  refor-r 
mation  on  liberty,  ib.  They  besiege  and  take  Perth,  276.  They 
seise  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  ib.  Commit  great  violences  ou 
churches  and  monasteries,  277.  Their  conduct  how  account*' 
ed  for,  ib.  An  instance  of  their  moderation,  276.  Fix  their 
residence  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  The  queen  prepares  to  attack 
them,  279.  Makes  another  treaty  with  her,  ib.  Are  forced  to 
'  abandon  Edinburgh,  9cc.  but  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  re* 
Jigion,  280.  Demand  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army,  i^. 
Are  aware  of  their  danger  from  France,  283.  Their  party 
strengthened,  ib.  Remonstrate  against  the  French  fortifying 
J^cith,  286.  Take  arms  in  their  oWn  defence,  288.  Remon** 
Btrate  again  to  the  regent,  ib.  Are  highly  incensed  at  her  im- 
perious answer,  ib.  289.  By  advice  of  a  convention,  deprive 
the  queen  dowager  of  the  office  of  regent,  29 1 .    The  founda- 

.  tions  of  this  conduct,  ib.  Examination  of  the  different  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  conducted  in  different  countries,  322« 
The  growth  of  it  encouraged  by  parliament,  ii.  17.  See  Con^ 
gregation. 

Regalities^  the  ample  jurisdiction  of,  i,  1S8. 

JRcfiledging^  the  privilege  of,  to  whom  belonging,  i.  158. 

Revenge^  encouraged  both  by  custom  and  law,  i.  171. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  proceedings  of  parliament  concerning 
them,!.  317. 

Ridolfihi^  an  agent  for  th6  pope  at  London,  negotiates  for  queen 
Mary,  ii.  82.     His  arguments  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  ib.  83, 

Rizioy  David,  some  account  of  him  and  his  rise,  i.  373.  Damly's 
connexion  with  him,  374.  His  good  offices  courted  by  Mur- 
ray, 392.  His  great  interest  and  familiarity  with  the  queen, 
397.  Incurs  the  hatred  of  Damly,  ib.  And  of  the  friends  of 
the  exiled  lords,  ib.  Several  concurring  causes  of  this,  ib.  398t 
A  combination  formed  to  murder  him,  ib.  He  is  murdered  in 
the  queen's  palace,  400,  401. 

Romans  invade  Britain,  i.  144.  Give  the  earliest  accounts  of  th«x 
Scots,  ib. 

Ross^  bishop  of,  zealously  promotes  queen  Mary's  interest  at 
London,  ii.  83.  Is  confined  to  the  tower,  and  thi'eatcned  with 
capital  punishment,  84.  Is  set  at  liberty,  and  banished  th.c 
kingdom,  {'6.    Some  letters  of  his,  App.  405,  421. 

JTtt^uy,  a  foreigner,  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,!. 

.   252. 
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'Huthvefif  lord,  the  murder  of  Rizio  proposed  to  him  by  Damly, 

i.  398.  Heads  the  conspirators  against  him,  400.  His  part  in 
that  transaction,  t6.  401.  Is  admitted  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, who  promises  him  a  pardon,  402.  Did  not  repent  of  it 
at  his  death,  406. 
— — -  created  earl  of  Gowrie,  he  and  his  associates  seize  the 
king,  and  remonstrate  against  his  favourites,  ii.  1 27,  128.  Drive 
them  from  him,  ib.  Their  conduct  approved  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states,  130.  The  king  escapes  from  them,  134.  By 
Arran's  influence  violent  measures  are  determined  against 
them,  135.  Queen  Elizabeth  intercedes  in  their  behalf,  id. 
Are  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  137.  Take  refuge  in 
foreign  countries,  id.  Are  harshly  treated  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth,  151.  A  reconciliation  with  her  brought  about,  161.  Re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  are  reconciled  to  the  king,  1 62.  Their 
moderation  on  being  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours,  id. 
Their  neglect  of  their  friends  the  clergy,/^. 

that  name  abolished  by  parliament,  ii.  254.     See  Govftie, 


Ruthrven  raid,  what,  ii.  128. 

5 

SADLER,  sir  Ralph,  his  representations  of  the  resentment  of 
the  Scots,  for  the  seizure  of  their  ships  by  Henry  VIII.  i.  215. 
5)16.  Appointed  a  commissioner  to  hear  tlie  cause  between 
queen  Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  35. 

SandUanda,  of  Calder,  lord  St.  John,  sent  to  lay  the  proceedings 
of  the  congregation  parliament  before  the  V\u^  and  queen  in 
France,  i.  318.  Is  coldly  received,  and  dismissed  without  a 
ratification  by  them,  ib. 

Savage,  a  Spanish  officer,  his  desperate  resolution  to  kill  qucest 
£liz8J>cth,  ii.  1 65. 

Scotland,  its  ancient  history  fabulous,  i.  144.  The  origin  of  Iho 
Scots,  t6.  Their  history  why  remarkably  obscure,  146.  Some 
account  of  tlie  writers  of  it,  ib.  Is  divided  into  four  periods, 
ib,  147.  A  review  of  tlie  third  xra,  ib.  Some  account  of  tho 
controversy  concerning  its  independency,  148 — 1 52.  This  the 
cause  of  great  animosities  and  much  bloodshed,  ib.  The  state 
of  Scotland  when  Bruce  began  his  reign,  153.  It  begins  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  fate  of  distant  nations,  206.  Influ- 
ence as  to  tlie  balance  of  power,  ib.  State  of  Scotland  at  the 
birth  of  queen  Mary,  211.  Is  invaded  by  the  English,  and 
several  places  burnt  and  plundered,  220.  Much  alienated  from 
the  English,  221.  A  peace  concluded  between  England, 
France^  and  Scotland,  223.  Computation  of  damages  done  by 
the  English  in  Scotland,  ib,  A  new  breach  with  England,  226. 
Is  invaded  by  a  great  English  army,  229.  The  Scots  are  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  ib,  230.  Their  manner  of  fight- 
ing at  that  time,  ib,  231.  A  marriage  ap^reed  of  their  young 
queen  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  233.  They  soon  repent  this 
step,  234.  A  fmy  at  Edinburgh  occasions  their  utter  aversion 
to  the  French,  237.  This  inflamed  by  another  incident,  252. 
?53.    T^ey  decline  a  war  with  England,  254f    Send  reprire? 


sentativ«8  to  witness  queen  Mary'a  marriage,  256.  Their 
care  as  to  £he  marriage  articles,  id.  They  refuse  consent  to 
the  demands  of  the  French,  259.  Four  of  then*  deputies  sus^ 
pected  to  be  poisoned,  ib.  Which  much  increases  the  aver- 
sion, ib.  Grant  the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  dauphin,  260. 
They  apply  to  the  English  for  assistance  against  the  French. 
295,  296.  An  English  fleet  arrives  for  that  purpose,  304. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  England,  and  receive  an  English  army, 
S05.  All  parties  agree  in  detesting  the  French,  ib,  A  treaty 
between  England,  France  and  Scotland,  309,  310.  Both  Eng- 
lish and  French  armies  leave  Scotland,  313.  They  rejoice 
much  at  the  death  of  the  young  king  of  France,  320.  Send  to 
invite  the  queen  to  Scotland,  325.  Reject  proposals  of  an 
ambassador  from  France,  326.  State  of  Scotland  on  queen 
Mary's  return  from  France,  334.  Great  zeal  of  the  nation 
against  popery,  336.  The  Scots  brought  into  contempt  by- 
queen  Mary's  conduct,  ii.  11.  In  a  miserable  condition  after 
the  murder  of  Murray  the  regent,  75.  State  of  factions  at 
that  time  in  it,  76.  A  league  concluded  between  Scotland  and 
England,  1 64.  A  view  of  the  revolutions  of  Scotland  since 
the  accession  of  James  VI.  271 — 281.  Of  the  policy  of  the 
state,  271 — 275.  And  of  the  church,  276.  Of  the  genius 
and  taste  as  to  learning,  277 — 281. 

Scott  of  Buccleugh,  enters  and  ravages  England  after  the  mur- 
der of  Murray  the  regent,  ii.  65.     The  design  of  this,  67. 

Scroofij  lord,  sent  to  condole  with,  and  watch  queen  Mary  on  her 
arrival  in  England,  ii.  27.  She  is  committed  to  his  custody  at 
Bolton  castle,  31.  Why  his  fidelity  is  distrustedand  the  queen 
removed,  41. 

Seenon^  lords  and  court  of,  by  whom  first  appointed,  i.  173.  The 
president  and  one  half  of  their  number  of  the  clergy,  248. 

SctoTty  lord,  assists  the  queen  regent  in  defending  Leith,  i.  297. 

Shrewsbury y  earl  of,  the  charge  of  queen  Mary's  person  commit- 
ted to  him,  ii.  41.  Why  removed  from  that  office,  150.  Is 
appointed  to  sec  the  sentence  against  her  executed,  1 84.  Let- 
ter from  him  and  the  earl  of  Kent,  concerning  her  death,  Ap- 
pendix, 463. 

Slrnr/atV,  bishop  of  Ross,  a  zealous  papist,  concurs  as  president 
of  the  session,  in  acquitting  Knox  of  a  charge  of  treason,  i.  361. 

Somerset^  duke  of,  enters  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  L  229, 
Is  reduced  to  a  very  critical  situation,  ib.  Defeats  the  Scots 
with  great  slaughter,  230.  This  victory  why  of  little  advan- 
tage, 232.  Cabals  against  him  at  the  court  of  England  force 
him  to  retuni,  ib.    Is  ruined  by  his  enemies,  235. 

Spain^  great  warlike  preparations  there,  ii.  198,  199.  See  ./fr- 
mado.  The  infanta  of,  set  up  as  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
England,  222. 

Spanish  ambassadors,  ordered  to  leave  England,  for  intriguing  in 
favour  of  queen  Mary,  ii.  84,  144. 

Sproty  his  discoveries  concerning  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  ii.  246, 
247.     Is  eycciUed,  ib, 

y;Vc:»(zrfy  James,  prior  of  St  Andrew's,  is  appointed  to  czrry  the 


« . 
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crovn  matrimonial  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  i.  262.    See  Si- 

Stewart ^  Esme,  lord  Aubigne,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  ii.  114; 
See  Aubigny. 

— — -»-  capt.  James,  his  character,  ii.  115.  becomes  a  favourite 
of  king  James,  ib.  Accuses  Morton  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
king,  117.    Is  created  earl  of  Arran.     See  Arran. 

'  col.  William,  commander  of  the  king's  guardi  contri- 


butes to  his  escape  from  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  ii.  133. 
Seizes  the  earl  of  Govrie,  1 39. 

Francis,  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  ii.  202.    Joins  in  a 


treasonable  correspondence  with  the  popish  lord^,.203.    See 
JBothvfell.  . 

all  of  that  name  combine  in  opposing  the  chancellor,  itv 


215. 

SiirHng^  seized  by  the  reformers,  i.  276.  a  parliament  there  by 
the  king's  party,  ii.  79.  Is  surprised  by  the  queeirs  adherents, 
and  a  great  fray  ensues,  ib. 

Strozzij  Leon,  commands  a  body  of  French  sent  i^ito  Scotland^ 
i.  228.  Reduces  and  demolishes  the  castle  of  St.  AndretV% 
id.     See  France, 

Succeanonj  a  remarkable  statute  concerning  it,  i.  229. 

Sufierinlendanti  proposed  in  the  church  of  Scotlandy  i.  323. 
Their  business,  ib, 

SuneXy  earl  of,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  bear  the  cause  be- 
tween queen  Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  35.  Assembles  a  pow- 
erful army  on  the  borders^  66.  He  <iad  Scroop  enterj  and  ra; 
vage  Scotland,  67. 

T 

7Vf  JTupon  land  first  proposed  in  Scotland,  i.  2s3. 

Throgmortotiy  sir  Nicholas,  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  oppose  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnly, 
i.  375.  His  intercession  for  the  exiled  lords  is  much  regarded, 
392.  His  enmity  to  Cecil,  ib.  Is  sent  to  negotiate  queen 
Mary's  liberation,  ii.  7.  Is  refused  access  to  her  by  the  con- 
foderates,  8.  Some  letters  of  his,  Appendix,  379,  380,  38:?, 
387,  390,  392,  393,  395,  409. 

■  Francis,  is  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  queen 

Elizabeth,  ii.  143.  At  first  he  denies,  but  afterwards  contesse« 
it,  ib.  144.  Reflections  on  his  confession,  ib.   Is  executed,  14^. 

7VrA6of<mr,  designs  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  166. 

TrtasoTif  persons  guilty  of  it,  tried  after  their  death  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  ii.  247,  248. 

U 
FlLMORTy  a  foreigner,  made  comptroller  of  Scotland,  i,  252. 
IfnioTty  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  advantages  of,  ii  271. 

W 
IVALLACEj  sir  AViJliam,  bravely  asserted  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  i.  151. 
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HTalnnghamj  sccreuiy  to  queen  Elizabeth,  sent  ambassador  to 
king  James  VI.  ii.  136.  Returns  without  success,  «6.  Makes 
a  favourable  report  to  her  concerning  James,  U.  Interposes 
in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  149.  Discovers  Babingion's  con- 
spiracy, 167.  Why  a  determined  und  inveterate  enemy  to 
queen  Mary,  169.    A  letter  from  him,  Append.  429. 

Warimcky  earl  of,  succeeds  Somerset  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, L  335.  __         . 

HTftminater^  the  conferences  concermng  queen  Mary  there> 

ii.  42.  .....     i.  r 

Westmorland^  earl  of,  attempts  a  rebeUion  m  favour  of  queen 
Maiy,  ii.  57.  His  schemes  ^scovered  and  defeated,  58,  59. 
He  escapes  to  the  Netherlands,  ib. 

Whithomy  the  prior  of,  imprisoned  for  celebrating  mass,  u  S60. 

WilloXj  a  minister,  declares  for  resistance  and  deprivation  of  ty- 
rannical rulers,  i.  290.  Is  called  to  attend  the  queen  dowager 
on  her  death-bed,  309.  j  .  ««. 

Wiahart,  George,  his  illegal  execution  revenged,  i.  224. 

mtchcrafij  vigorously  prosecuted  by  kmg  James  Vi.  m  Scotland, 

Wotton,  desLii  of  Canterbury,  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 

„  jIp  Edward,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  Scotland,  n.  159. 
his  cliaracter,  ib.  Soon  gets  into  high  favour  with  king  James, 
id  Procures  a  league  between  the  two  kmgdoma,  tb.  Under- 
mines  Arran's  power,  160.  Forms  a  plot  on  kmg  James,  and 
forced  to  withdraw  without  taking  leave,  161. 

Y 

YORKyXhc  conferences  there  concerning  queen  Mary,  li.  32; 

Z 

ZOUCHBs  lord,  sent  ambassador  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  remon- 
sti^te  agwnst  king  James's  lenity  to  Oie  popish  lords,  u.  218. 
his  ti^achery  on  that  occasion,  :6. 
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